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PREFACE 

The  study  of  labor  organization  here  presented  is  offered  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  encourage  a  more  general  interest  in  the 
Euhiect.  That  the  problems  of  labor  constitute  one  of  the  most 
serious  issues  of  our  industrial  and  social  life  is  a  contention 
that  needs  no  arguing.  It  is  perhaps  less  generally  recognized 
that  these  problems  center  in  labor  organizations.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  American  labor  problem  is  the  problem  of  organized 
labw;  that  American  unions  are  the  embocUment  of  the  aggres- 
siveness, the  restlessness,  the  hopes,  the  fears  and  the  ideab 
(tf  American  laborers.  In  accordance  with  this  assun^tion 
the  aconnpanying  study  has  been  limited  to  organizatioiis  of 


That  there  is  need  of  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  these 
asaodations  is  quite  evident.  The  multiplication  of  courses 
in  colleges  and  universities,  the  increase  of  boc^,  the  abundance 
ot  discus^on  in  periodical  literature  all  attest  a  growing  interest. 
The  confusitm  of  essentials  and  the  emphasis  of  non-essentials 
in  much  of  the  writings  and  public  discussion  show  a  need  for 
more  systematic  study.  It  is  to  meet  such  a  need  and  to  en- 
courage such  a  study  that  this  book  is  offered. 

It  is  an  Introduction  to  such  a  study.  It  does  not  aim  to 
say  the  last  word  on  any  topic.  Any  finality  would  be  fatal  to 
the  purpose.    It  hopes  to  start  and  not  to  conclude  such  study. 

It  is  a  Study  oi  these  associations.  Its  aim  is  to  promote 
dJacusakm  —  to  promote  difference  of  opinion  if  need  be;  for 
there  are  issues  about  which  intelligent  differences  of  opinion 
most  and  should  exist. 

With  this  end  in  view  representative  opinions  have  been 
introduced  on  various  sides  of  the  questions.  Ilie  desire  has 
been  to  present  these  conflicting  opinions  as  frankly  and  fully 
as  spncd  would  allow.  Of  course  the  author  accepts  no  re^>onu- 
biHty  for  the  views  thus  presented.  Nor  does  he  ask  the  reader 
to  acc^t  his  own  views  unless  they  appear  reasonable.    Since 
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it  has  Dot  been  the  author's  purpose  primarily  to  present  his 
own  views,  th^  have  not  been  given  any  special  prominence. 
Th^  must  come  into  piwnioence  only  as  they  are  borne  up 
by  reason  and  fact. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  selecting  material. 
Tlw  su[q^  has  been  so  overwhelming  and  the  space  so  rela- 
tively limited  that  heroic  measures  were  necessary.  The  se- 
lection may  or  may  not  appear  as  the  best.  Doubtless  many  will 
think  of  things  that  might  have  been  introduced  in  place  (d 
some  th&t  do  appear.  The  choice  has  involved  standards,  and 
as  no  generally  accepted  standards  exist,  the  basis  has  had  to 
be  personal  choice.  While  much  of  the  material  that  has  been 
used  is  transient  and  might  not  have  been  used  a  year  later, 
it  none  the  less  illustrates  the  principle  invcJved  and'  so  serves 
its  purpose.  It  will  be  for  the  student  to  substitute  new  mate- 
rial for  himself  as  new  situations  develop.  By  the  time  these 
pages  reach  the  public,  some  of  the  facts  stated  may  not  be  true. 
That  is  of  course  inevitable  in  dealing  with  such  a  subject. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  facts  were  substantially  true  at 
the  time  of  writing. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  undue  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  a  side  favorable  to  the  unions,  that  not  enough  lias 
been  said  in  criticism  of  them  and  in  favor  of  the  employers. 
The  author  must  not  be  understood  as  urging  a  thick-and-thin 
BUj^rt  of  unions,  re^jardless  of  what  they  do.  He  believes 
that  they  have  a  heavy  responsibility  and  shares  with  many  a 
doubt  as  to  the  fullness  with  which  they  meet  such  obligation. 
He  further  bdieves,  however,  that  in  public  discussion  generally 
the  unions  do  not  get  a  fair  and  understanding  hearing.  There 
is  no  danger  at  present  of  their  cause  being  presented  too  fa- 
vorably or  of  readers  being  too  much  prejudiced  in  their  favor. 
Were  this  not  so,  this  study  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
laying  too  much  emphasis  on  the  favorable  side  of  unionism. 
Under  the  circumstances,  with  the  sources  oi  information  that 
are  most  ea^y  accessible  to  students  and  readers,  it  is  not 
believed  that  any  favorable  emphasis  made  in  these  pages  will 
pass  entirely  unchallenged  by  ideas  and  impressions  with  which 
the  reader  will  already  be  abundantly  supplied. 

The  main  divluons  into  which  the  study  falls  appear  to  be 
quite  natural.    The  first  part  should  not  be  understood  to  be 
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in  any  sense  a  history  of  the  organized  labor  movement  The 
stnig^es  of  the  past,  haweva,  have  left  so  de^  an  impression 
upon  the  unionists  of  to^y  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  under- 
stand  their  spirit  apart  frtnn  the  trials  ct  earlier  days.  Tht 
unicm  num  may  not  be  an  historian,  but  be  knows  the  important 
experiences  of  the  past  so  far  as  his  class  b  concerned. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  lack  of  dear  miderstanding  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  organization  has  been  carried.  Many 
are  surprised  upon  first  learning  of  so  complete  and  so  intensely 
practical  an  organization  and  interrelation  of  the  parts  of  the 
movement.  For  this  reason  a  description  has  been  attempted 
that  will  cover  the  essential  points  and  bring  into  prominence 
the  elements  that  reveal  the  character  and  working  of  the 
structure  of  the  associations. 

The  field  from  which  supplementary  material  may  be  gathered 
b  so  wide,  the  material  itself  is  so  varied  in  value  and  much  of 
it  is  so  transient  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  any 
comprehen^ve  list  of  references.  In  a  separate  section  will 
be  found  suggestions  for  further  readings  along  the  lines  treated 
in  the  several  cht^tets. 

It  may  seem  to  aoax  that  more  references  should  have  been 
pvoi  in  the  text  and  that  footnotes  should  have  been  used 
more  extensively.  The  author  has  thought  best  to  keep  the 
pages  of  an  Introductory  Study  free  from  the  interruptions 
of  such  references.  In  all  cases  where  authorities  could  be 
definitely  stated,  they  are  named  in  the  body  of  the  text.  It 
is  not  assumed  that  the  material  is  so  new  or  unusual  that 
critics  will  wish  to  verify  it  Moreover,  the  sources  are  so  widely 
scattered  and  many  c^  them  so  tran»ent  that  they  are  not 
ordinarily  available. 

The  author's  incentive  for  getting  together  the  material  has 
come  from  a  variety  of  sources  —  college  instructors,  employers, 
labor  leaders,  warm  friends  and  warmer  enemies  of  the  labor 
movement.  To  the  active-minded  students  in  his  classes  who 
have  tried  to  get  at  the  truth  and  the  right  of  things  and  to 
form  a  habit  of  open  and  fair  mindednesa  the  author  is  more 
indebted  than  he  can  tell. 

Geoxge  Gokhak  Gboat. 
Bdslington,  Veucont, 

AprU,  1Q16. 
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INTRODUCTION 

"This  thftt  they  call  the  orguiization  of  labor  is  the  univenal  vital 
[xoblcm  of  the  world."  —  Carlyte. 

"Do  not  let  anyone  mislead  you  into  the  belief  that  the  day  of  the 
niii<m  is  over.  It  b  not  over.  It  is  the  voy  foundation  upon  irtiich 
the  whole  superstructuie  of  individual  liberty  will  one  day  be  reared." 
— Kier  Hardy. 

"The  labor  movement  ii  the  labor  question,  and  the  labor  question, 
concretely  stated,  is  the  dort  of  woge-woikers  to  aecuie  a  hi^er 
standard  of  living.  It  is  theii  struggle  upward.  How  to  secure  the 
ends  for  which  the  strug^  is  instituted  is  probably  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  day."  —  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

"A  long  study  of  the  history  of  labor  has  convinced  me  that  trade 
unions  are  not  only  the  best  friends  of  the  workmen,  but  the  best 
agency  for  the  employer  and  the  public,  and  that  to  the  extension 
of  these  associations  political  economists  and  statesmen  must  look 
for  the  solution  of  some  among  the  most  pressing  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult  problems  of  our  own  time."  —  Thorold  Rogers. 

Motto;  "I  ■»"  not  defending;  much  less  denying;  I  am  dplaining." 

Any  study  oS  organized  labor  must  recognize  at  the  outset  two 
serious  difficulties,  llie  first  grows  out  of  the  very  large  number 
of  activities  to  be  takes  into  account  and  the  necessary  limita- 
tion of  ^wce  that  is  imposed  by  a  writtm  description.  This 
necessitates  selection  and  rejection.  To  make  these  choices 
some  standards  must  be  adopted  and  standards  are  very  largely 
matters  of  personal  judgment.  What  to  include  and  what  to 
omit  is  quite  as  difficult  to  decide  as  it  is  to  determine  bow  to 
deal  with  the  topics  selected. 

Tlie  second  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  these  organiza- 
ti«u  are  living,  acting  and  therefore  changing.  This  fact  greatly 
increases  the  burden  of  an  undertaking  that  would,  even  others 
wise,  be  far  from  easy.  Changes  at  times  are  rapid  as  well  as  un- 
expwted.    Many  are  trivial,  of  secondary  importance  only; 
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while  some  are  of  prime  significance.  Because  of  this,  ooy  de- 
scription must  soon  become  out  ot  date  as  far  as  details  are  cos- 
cemed.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  are  some  principles 
that  are  relatively  abiding;  that  there  are  scone  elements  that 
are  permanent  enough  as  well  as  significant  mough  to  wamnt 
an  effort  to  reduce  them  to  a  more  concrete  expression  throu^ 
detailed  description.  The  details  wiU  change,  possibly  before 
these  pages  find  their  way  to  the  reader;  yet  the  principles  cannot 
change  quite  so  soon.  The  details,  believed  to  be  accurate  at  the 
time  <rf  writing,  may  serve  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  more  fun- 
<lnippqtal  elemoits. 

To  those  who  follow  through  the  pages  of  this  book  some  in- 
troductory explanation  may  be  helpful.  It  has  been  the  writer's 
purpose  to  assist  the  reader  in  gaining  a  comprehensicm  ai  what 
the  organized  labor  movement  is.  It  is  with  this  aim  in  mind 
that  the  material  has  been  arranged. 

Hie  movement  should  first  be  seen  against  its  background, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  historical  perspective  and  an 
industrial  setting  in  current  business  organizaticm.  Both  of 
these  are  essential  to  enable  one  to  catch  the  spirit  that  animates 
this  movement. 

That  the  spirit  must  be  embodied  in  some  concrete  form  is  d 
course  evident.  Yet  these  forms  of  organizatioa  are  not  so  well 
understood  as  they  should  be.  The  perfection  and  detail  d 
oiganization  is  often  overlooked  or  given  but  slight  attention. 
For  this  reason  a  description  of  current  forms  of  association  as 
types  has  been  given  somewhat  in  detail  It  is  hoped  that  the 
d^cription  is  sufficiently  concrete,  and  no  more  than  sufficiently 
so,  to  present  a  picture  of  the  organs  throu^  which  union  pur- 
poses are  sou^t  to  be  realized. 

By  far  the  most  important  phases  are  the  activities  them- 
selves. Here  the  process  of  selection  and  rejection  has  of  neces- 
sity been  most  extensively  applied.  Of  the  many  lines  of  in- 
terest that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  unions  and  led  to 
action,  those  that  have  seemed  most  important  in  themselves 
and  best  illustrative  of  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  unlotusm  have 
been  included.  It  is  a  matter  of  r^ret  that  others  could  not  be 
added  to  the  list  here  chosen.  The  divi^on  of  these  activities, 
as  it  will  appear,  seems  to  fall  quite  naturally  into  two  parts: 
industrial  and  potidcaL    If  more  space  had  been  allowed  for 
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(ksaibing  the  boiefit  and  maurance  features  it  would  liave  been 
quite  justifiable  to  put  this  description  into  a  third  separate 
division.  As  the  topic  has  been  treated  with  relative  brevity,  it 
has  been  thou^t  best  to  include  it  as  a  part  of  industrial  activity, 
or  a  phase  of  ctdlective  bargaining. 

By  no  means  would  any  discussion  be  in  the  least  adequate 
that  did  not  take  account  oi  transitiiMial  movemoita.  That 
these  are  present  do  one  will  doubt.  Toward  what  they  may  be 
leading  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  predicted. 

Doubtless  the  study  will  appear  to  some  as  all  too  limited  in 
its  scope.  Of  such  an  objection  the  author  has  already  expressed 
in  part  his  view.  Many  other  topics  might  have  heea  included. 
But  it  is  held  that  the  labor  movement  today  in  all  of  its  essen- 
tial elements  is  the  movement  of  organited  labor.  The  power  <rf 
combinatifm  is  today  so  great  that  nothing  of  the  proportions  of 
a  movemmt  can  devel<^  am<mg  the  unorganized,  l&rge  though 
these  are  in  numbos.  The  interests  of  these  dissociated  groiq>3 
or  "mtp^  are  intimately  connected  with  what  associations  are 
doing.  Individual  laborers  may  be  counted,  described,  classified 
and  tabulated  (and  all  would  be  both  interesting  and  profitable), 
but  as  individuals  they  do  not  and  cannot  constitute  the  labor 
movement.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Apierican  labor  movement 
of  today  is  an  organized  movement  and  the  labor  organizaticms 
are  its  embodiment.  For  these  reasons  many  topics  have  been 
omitted  that  otherwise  might  have  been  included. 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  these  unions  will  not 
esc^>e  without  finding  something  to  criticize  or  to  disapprove. 
It  is  expected  that  the  most  positive  of^nent  will  find  some- 
thing  of  which  he  must  approve.  Trade  unions  would  not  be 
human  organizations  if  they  did  not  have  that  usual  mixture  of 
good  wad  bad  that  characterizes  all  human  activities.  The  day 
has  passed  when  either  blind  admiration  or  blind  condemnation 
can  be  tderated.  From  the  present  temper  of  public  opinion  it 
appears  that  there  is  rather  less  danger  from  the  foimer  than 
from  the  latter  in  many  quarters  so  far  as  labor  unions  are  con- 
cerned. Let  no  one  adopt  the  attitude  of  setting  out  to  see  what 
labor  unions  are  doing  and  proving  that  they  are  wrong. 

Finally  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  author's  purpose  has  been  to 
start  the  study  of  the  organized  labor  movement,  not  to  conclude 
it  Nothing  in  these  pages  is  to  be  r^arded  as  final.   Opinions 
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OS  questbna  of  such  viUl  importance  aie  always  stimuladDg. 
Many  opinions  have  been  stated;  opinions  of  those  eotitled  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  both  sides  of  disputed  issues.  To 
these  have  been  added  the  author's  views  scattered  throughout 
the  discussion.  The  author  does  not  accept  responsibility  for  the 
views  of  others.  Nor  does  he  ask  the  reader  to  acc^t  his  own  as 
necessarily  final.  Of  the  value  of  them  all  the  reader  will  judge 
for  himself  after  giving  all  sides  a  hearing. 

Opinions  will  change.  Conditions  will  not  remain  the  same. 
The  issues  to  be  fought  out  will  be  altered  from  time  to  time. 
Hie  one  abiding  fact  is  the  human  struggle  upward.  This  gen- 
eration  and  the  next  must  witness  this  conflict  centered  around 
the  strug^e  of  the  laboring  classes,  those  who  work  with  their 
hands.  The  organized  effort  among  these  laborers  is  today  the 
labor  problem  of  America. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READINGS 

Parts  I  and  II.  For  the  historical  part  of  the  work  a  supple- 
mentary knowledge  may  be  secured  from  any  or  all  of  the  many 
standard  industrial  histories  of  England  and  America. 

Among  the  English  works  are  particularly  Webb,  The  History 
of  Trade  Unionism;  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages; 
Unwin,  Industrial  Organization  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries, 

Among  those  for  the  United  States  are:  Documentary  History 
of  American  Industrial  Sodety  (Commons  and  others,  Editors) ; 
Powderly,  Thirty  Yeats  of  Labor  (1859-1889);  Trant,  Trade 
Unions  —  Their  Origin  and  Objects,  Influence  and  EflSdency; 
Wright,  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States. 

For  Wage  Theories:  Haney,  History  of  Economic  Thou^t; 
Gide  and  Rist,  History  of  Economic  Doctrines. 

For  Modem  Industrialism,  it  is  a  matter  of  reading  current 
descriptive  industrial  literature  together  with  observaticm. 

For  specific  studies  in  the  historical  and  descriptive  field  there 
are  valuable  detailed  sources.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies 
in  Historical  and  Political  Science;  Columbia  University  Studies 
in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law;  Univerdty  of  California 
Publications  in  Economics;  Publications  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  and  other  learned  societies  in  the  field  of  the 
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social  sdences;  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  bulletins  of  some  of  the  state  departments  of  labor, 
particularly  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts;  many  interesting 
historical  and  descr^tive  articles  in  the  various  economic  and 
other  periodicals. 

For  the  structure  ot  unions  the  material  is  more  widely  scat- 
tered. Hollander  and  Bamett,  Studies  in  American  Trade 
Unionism,  is  the  one  large  collection.  Other  important  detailed 
studies  may  also  be  found  in  the  several  series  named  above  and 
in  the  economic  periodicals.  Both  the  Massachusetts  and  the 
New  York,  departments  publish  at  intervals  directories  ol  the 
trade  unions  of  the  country.  The  constitutions  of  the  various 
unions  furnish  descriptions  of  their  organization. 

Parts  in,  IV  and  V.  In  this  field  the  literature  is  still  more 
widely  scattered.  Government  publications  and  periodical 
literature  furnish  the  main  sources.  Much  may  be  taken  from 
trade  union  literature,  a  wide  field  ot  variable  value.  TVade 
union  journals,  employers'  publications,  proceedings  of  conven- 
ti<His,  l^islative  enactments,  commissions  of  investigation,  dis- 
cussions before  learned  bodies,  and  —  most  important  of  all  — 
the  things  that  are  being  done,  a  part  of  the  news  of  the  day, 
are  the  sources  to  which  the  reader  must  go  to  secure  the  in- 
formation desired.  These  are  not  anywhere  very  fully  indexed 
and  so  they  are  not  very  easily  available.  There  are,  however, 
the  helpful  Pool's  Index  and  the  Readers'  Guide,  aids  to  the 
finding  ftf  material  that  may  be  found  in  any  library.  Thes/6 
open  up  the  periodical  literature  better  than  any  other  single  aid. 
Other  sources  of  information  are  matters  of  observarion  and  in- 
terpretation and  these  are  open  to  all. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  aside  from  the  historical  parts, 
the  sources  that  are  of  real  significance  are  very  transient 
T<^>ics  d  to^y  give  way  to  others  of  to-morrow.  To  know  thf 
movement  the  student  must  keep  abreast  of  the  changes,  and 
tbis  cannot  be  dime  by  tying  iq>  to  any  fixed  and  unchanging  list 
d  references. 
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AN   INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE  STUDY  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR 
IN  AMERICA 


BBonminos  m  bnoland 

A  Wage-Earaing  Class.  —  The  problems  of  organised  labor 
did  not  originate  in  modern  times.  While  cuirent  conditions 
detenoine  largely  their  specific  nature,  the  b^[innings  are  to 
be  found  only  by  tracing  the  lines  of  develcqiment  far  back  into 
industrial  history.  The  movement  toward  organization  lo\- 
lowed  inevitably  upon  the  difficulties  connected  with  wages 
and  these  in  turn  arose  with  the  beginnings  of  a  wage-earning 
class.  The  rise  of  this  class  was  slow  and  irr^ular  extending 
over  more  than  a  century  of  f-hanging  industrial  conditions. 

In  Agriculture.  —  The  division  of  function  came  first  in 
agriculture  and  was  connected  with  the  passing  of  the  serfs  and 
villeins  into  a  free  tenant  class.  Payment  of  rent  in  money 
rather  than  in  labor  arose  out  of  the  conditions  of  manorial 
lords  who  were  bo  generally  in  need  of  cash.  Within  the  free 
tenant  class  a  subdivision  began  to  appear;  the  more  indus- 
trious and  frugal  becoming  small  farmers  and  those  less  able  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  demands  of  the  newer  situation  became 
agricultural  laborers,  having  small  patches  of  land  of  their 
own  in  some  cases  but  not  enough  to  support  themselves  nor  to 
occupy  their  entire  time  in  labor.  These  cottars  and  poorer 
villeins  hired  out  their  services  to  their  more  successful  nei^- 
bors,  thus  b^innii^  the  develqiinent  of  a  class  who  lived  more 
aod  more  upon  wages  paid  them  for  labor  performed  for  and 
under  the  direction  of  others. 

The  dianges  here  so  briefly  stated  took  place  in  England  very 
gradually  and  were  dosdy  associated  with  the  many  other 
modifications  d  feudalism  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
cmturies.    The  manorial  lords  and  greater  barons  were  cmn- 
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mtlUng  tbt  priniitrve  forms  of  feudal  dues  in  the  foirm  of  pay- 
ment in  services  into  money  payments  such  as  rents  and  taxes. 
This  finally  led  to  the  more  complex  relations  of  the  latei  medis- 
val  and  early  modem  periods. 

Customaiy  Wage.  —  That  troubles  early  arose  over  the 
amounts  offered  and  those  demanded  as  wages  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence.  Yet  it  is  altogether  probable  that  so  far  as  possible 
custom  and  precedent  were  relied  upon  to  determine  what 
sums  should  be  paid.  But  the  new  situation  was  not  to  be  met 
entirely  with  the  aid  of  established  custom  and  therein  were 
the  b^iiimings  of  difficulty.  A  readjustment  to  the  new  phases 
probably  would  have  been  made  in  course  of  time  without  much 
disturbance  had  it  not  been  for  the  series  of  famines  and  plagues 
that  came  during  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
These  disasters  created  a  scarcity  of  labor  under  the  new  condi- 
tions and  thus  gave  those  who  survived  a  real  advantf^e  in 
demanding  an  increase  in  compensation.  The  matter  reached 
a  clinuut  with  the  Great  Plague  of  134S  when  scarcity  of  numbers 
gave  the  laborers  such  an  advantage  that  they  demanded 
greatly  increased  pay  for  their  labor.  The  difficulties  arising 
out  of  demands  for  increase  over  the  customary  wage  resulted 
in  a  new  public  policy.  The  Great  Plague  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  attempt  to  define  and  regulate  tiie  income  of  the  laboring 
class  throughout  the  realm  as  a  whole. 

Hoaey  Wage. —With  the  use  of  money  in  payment  for 
services  it  became  easier  for  the  wage  earner  to  leave  his  "cus- 
tomaiy" place  of  work;  and  by  payment  of  the  small  fine  im- 
posed as  an  ancient  feudal  right  he  could  go  out  into  a  wider 
market  to  seek  work.  These  changes  resulted  in  great  advan- 
tage to  the  laborers,  increasing  their  wages  probably  from  twenty 
to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  and  the  increase  stood  for  a  long  period. 
It  did  not  come  without  resistance,  however.  Prior  to  the 
Great  Plague  wages  had  been  subject  to  local  r^ulation  through 
maninial  or  guild  authority.  The  situation  was  now  such  as 
to  be  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  these  local  cfficials.  Ed- 
ward HI  in  1349  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  that  no  laborer 
should  demand  and  no  person  should  pay  wages  higher  than 
the  rate  customary  before  the  plague.  Parliament  in  the  follow- 
ii^  year  enacted  the  requirements  of  this  proclamation  as  the 
Statute  of  Laborers,  the  first  of  a  series  of  laws  in  which  matters 
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of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  dealt  with.  Thus  the  segr^;a- 
tion  of  a  class  of  wage  earners  had  become  so  real  and  so  itopor- 
tant  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  it  first  became, 
what  it  continued  for  centuries  to  be,  the  subject  of  r^ulation 
and  ccHitrol  by  King  and  Parliament. 

Ottier  IndustrieB.  —  This  movement  in  agriculture  was  ac- 
companied by  one  in  many  respects  similar  in  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry and  which  overl^ped  the  former  one  in  time.  Artisans, 
such  as  shoemakers,  copper  and  iron  smiths,  carpenters,  weavers, 
wtffkers  in  glass  and  pottery,  must  have  been  necessary  from  a 
much  eaiiier  period.  These  were  not  in  the  earlier  stages  wage 
eameis.  They  worked  in  guilds  where  the  relations  were  quite 
unlike  those  of  laborers  and  their  employers.  The  guilds  had 
become  influential  organizations  and  their  regulations  were  often 
oppressive  to  the  e^^iansion  of  industry  and  its  development 
^ong  new  lines.  For  several  reasons,  among  which  was  the 
tyranny  of  the  guilds,  the  manufacturers  removed  thdi  estab- 
lishments from  the  larger  guild  towns  to  smaUer  villages  where 
such  organizations  did  not  esist.  Liberated  thus  from  their 
cctitrt^  the  master  was  free  to  organize  as  he  might  choose  and 
as  a  result  a  combination  and  division  of  labor  was  effected 
altng  new  lines.  This  new  system  was  not  that  of  the  earlier 
days  but  as  Gibbons  describes  it  "the  germs  of  the  modem 
system  were  there;  ...  a  system  of  congr^ated  labor  organ- 
ized upon  a  capitalist  basis  by  one  man  —  the  organizer,  head 
and  owner  of  the  industrial  village  —  the  master  clothier."  The 
effect  of  the  Great  Plague  on  wages  was  marked  in  this  line  of 
labor  also.  Caipoaters,  masons  and  others  secured  increases 
in  about  the  same  rate  while  their  masters  joined  with  the  agri- 
cultural empl<Qreis  in  the  protest  that  led  Eing  Edward  to  issue 
his  proclamation  of  1349. 

Prodamatioii  and  Laws.  —  Just  how  well  the  provisions  of 
tfus  n^iuiatoiy  act  were  enforced  seems  not  entirely  clear. 
Differences  of  opinicoi  indicate  that  the  problem  existed  and  that 
it  grew  directly  out  of  the  conditions  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
labor  market.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  laboring 
classes  were  generally  in  good  condition  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  With  small  plats  of  land  of  their  own 
to  till  th(y  were  able  to  supplement  the  returns  of  their  vocations, 
and  such  avocatims  doubtless  enabled  them  to  live  very  com- 
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fortabiy.  By  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  rogn  conditions  were 
dianging.  I^cloeures  and  other  methods  of  adding  small  parcels 
of  land  to  the  larger  estates  took  away  from  the  wage  laborer 
his  means  for  supplementing  his  income.  Sheep  raising  required 
a  less  number  of  laborers  than  the  raising  of  agricultural  aopa. 
This  threw  many  out  of  employment  and  at  the  same  time  took 
from  them  their  only  means  of  self-support.  Unemployment 
became  a  real  difficult-  Wages  naturaUy  fell.  At  the  same  time 
prices  of  necessities  were  rising.  Poverty  and  distress  chal- 
lenged attention.  This  it  recdved,  leading  to  two  laws  of 
unusual  importance.  The  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  was  an  at- 
tempt to  d^  in  a  national  way  with  the  conditions  of  distress. 
The  Statute  of  Laborers  of  1563  was  aimed  at  the  wage  problem. 
By  this  latter  measure  public  omtrd  was  again  exercised  over 
wages,  but  this  time  not  directly  by  Parliament.  The  justices 
of  the  peace  for  each  locality  were  onpowered  to  fix  the  amounts 
that  should  be  pud.  As  these  nffipinla  were  generally  dther 
employers  themselves  or  of  the  same  class  it  was  natural  that 
those  employing  labor  should  exercise  undue  influence  over 
wages.  The  extent  to  which  this  statute  was  effective  is  a  sub- 
ject of  some  dispute.  Gibbons  sums  up  the  controversy  by 
asserting  that  "it  certainly  seems  to  be  the  case  that,  in  spite 
ci  the  continued  increase  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  wages  of  labor  did  conform  to  the  justices'  assessments  and 
that  these  assessments  were  too  low  to  give  the  laborer  an  op- 
portimity  of  really  comfortable  subsistance."  To  this  he  adds 
that  "there  can  be  no  dispute  that,  whether  owing  to  the  as- 
sessment or  not,  wages  steadily  declined  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  taken  as  a  whole."  This  statute  remained 
in  force  f(»  more  than  two  himdred  years  and  the  laborers' 
wages  were  thus  subject  to  control  during  that  period.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  laborers'  condition  had 
become  one  of  poverty  and  distress  to  no  small  d^ree. 

This  policy  of  control  of  wages  had  its  natural  outcome  in 
the  necesaty  for  some  form  of  relief  work  as  a  supplement  to  the 
wages  thus  arbitrarily  fixed.  In  1739  the  rdief  thus  made 
necessary  was  linuted  by  law  to  those  only  who  would  enter  the 
workhouses.  This  provison  remained  in  force  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  a  period  in  which  at  least  two  if  not  three 
generations  lived  tb^  lives  as  working  men.    In  1795  the  law 
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was  repealed  and  the  older  plan  was  revived.  Any  poor  person 
could  receive  aid  at  his  house.  Dtuitig  the  period  of  high  com 
prices  and  heavy  taxation  wages  were  not  increased  proportitui- 
atdy  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  of  necessity  very  gener- 
ous in  thdr  allowances  from  the  rates.  Relief  of  this  character 
was  very  general  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
to  well  beyond  the  quarter-century  mark.  Often  the  amounts 
thus  granted  in  relief  exceeded  the  sums  paid  as  wages. 

Sudi  were  in  brief  the  antecedents  and  such  the  conditions 
of  the  wage-earning  classes  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution.  Out  of  the  events  of  that  period  came  a 
new  relation,  a  new  view  and  a  new  activity.  There  b^an  the 
struggle  for  organization  of  a  type  that  woidd  more  effectively 
meet  the  new  demands. 

BEGIKNINGS  07  OKGANIZATION 

Hiree  facts  may  be  named  as  accountable  for  the  organization 
<tf  laborers.  One  is  the  sweeping  changes  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry that  constituted  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Another' 
is  the  c^jpoaidon  that  laborers  met  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the ) 
ccsiditicHis  of  living  during  the  period  of  a  century  prior  to  this 
time.  A  third  is  the  effects  of  the  wars  f(»'  colonial  expansion  ^ 
in  which  England  was  engaged.  The  changes  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  were  too  numerous  for  discussion  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  living  of  vmge  earners  was  deeply  affected,  so 
much  so  as  to  change  quite  entirely  their  mode  of  life  and  their 
outlook  for  the  future.  The  efforts  to  improve  conditions  had  ' 
been  attended  by  disturbances  often  of  a  serious  nature  and  had 
been  cqipoeed  by  the  superior  influence  of  employers,  by  the 
power  of  Parliament  and  by  the  force  of  long  years  of  precedent 
during  wliich  it  had  come  to  be  held  that  ccmibuiation  to  affect 
wages  was  illegal.  The  wars  had  been  desperately  fou^t, 
drawing  heavily  uptm  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  Tliey  were 
fdlowed  with  heavy  debt,  consequent  high  taxation  with  a  tax 
system  not  adapted  to  the  conditions,  disbanded  armies  of  men 
who  had  lost  the  habit  of  industry  while  in  the  service,  a  large 
amount  of  unemplc^onent,  deep  poverty  and  distress  among 
the  poorer  classes,  abnormally  high  prices  for  the  necessaries 
erf  life.    Iq  domestic  relations  England  had  paid  heavily  for  her 
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successes  in  foreign  fields.  Thort4d  Rogers  rates  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  ceotuiy  and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  as  a  time 
in  which  the  conditicms  of  the  worldng  classes  sank  to  as  low  an 
^b  as  at  any  time  during  the  six  hundred  years  included  within 
his  study. 

Tbfl  Guilds.  —  Some  confusion  as  to  the  origin  of  permanent 
labor  organizations  has  prevailed  owing  to  a  suggested  connection 
between  them  and  the  guilds  of  the  earlier  period.  In  fact  there 
has  been  prevalent  a  popular  impression,  assumed  rather  than 
reasoned,  that  the  former  were  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  latter. 
This  view  may  seem  at  first  hand  a  natural  one  as  there  are  so 
many  points  in  conmion  in  the  two  organizati(His.  The  first 
authc^tative  statement  on  this  subject  was  by  Brentano  in 
1870  when  he  suggested  that  the  guild  was  the  predecessor 
of  the  union,  though  not  tracing  a  direct  connection  between 
them.  Howell  reproduced  Brentano's  account  and  gave  general 
credence  to  the  opinion  that  trade  unicms  ori^nated  in  some 
manner,  not  dearly  described,  from  craft  guilds.  The  subject 
has  been  more  recently  and  more  thoroughly  examined  by  the 
Webbs  in  their  History  of  Trade  Unionism  and  also  by  Unwin. 
The  Wgbbs  especially  undertake  at  some  length  to  ^ow  that 
Brentano's  account  is  misleading,  Prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  they  claim,  tUoie  was  in  England  nothing 
that  partook  sufficiently  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion to  be  characterized  as  a  imion  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  used  by  them.  Such  organizations  as  are  recc»ded  in 
the  annals  of  mediaeval  town  life  seem  to  have  been  occamonal 
and  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  specific  end.  As  the 
occasion  for  the  association  passed  it  was  broken  up,  not  to  be 
brought  tt^ther  again  until  some  new  occasion  arose.  They 
were  transient,  and  while  they  may  have  served  to  teach  impCHT' 
tant  lessons  in  the  value  of  such  activi^  the  movement  of  the 
present  day  could  never  have  become  what  it  is  had  only  such 
methods  continued.  The  craft  guilds  were  so  unlike  modem 
trade  organizations,  as  the  Webbs  insist,  that  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  call  labor  unions  the  successors  d  craft  guilds  as 
it  would  to  claim  such  a  relation  for  capitalist  syndicates,  em- 
ployers' associations,  boards  of  factory  inspection  or  school 
■  visitors.  Id  the  guild  system  the  master  craftman  was  the 
,  practical  administrator  and  dominant  influence.    The  typical 
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guild  member  was  not  wlu^y,  or  even  chie^,  a  "^annfli  worker. 
He  performed  many  of  the  functions  of  an  entrepreneur,  such  as 
suj^lying  capital,  knowledge  of  markets,  both  of  raw  material 
-  and  finished  products.  One  will  at  once  recognize,  as  the  Webbs 
insist,  that  these  are  not  characteristics  of  modem  miionism. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Webbs  after  their  exhaustive  study  of  all 
available  material  is  that,  while  a  more  complete  examinaticm 
of  unpublished  material  might  pa6sibly  disclose  a  scries  of 
fraternities  among  joumeymeo,  yet  there  has  been  brou^t  to 
light  no  evidence  of  any  permanency  of  association  among  the 
wage  eaxneis  agfunst  their  empli^rs  during  the  middle  ages. 
Such  assodations  as  did  continue  an  existence  for  any  consider-  ^ 
able  period  were  so  closely  connected  with  masters  or  employers 
as  to  lack  the  essential  elements  that  so  prominently  character- 
ize the  unions  of  to-day.  Finally  the  Webbs  assert  "with  some 
confidence  that  in  no  case  did  any  trade  union  in  the  United 
Kingdom  arise,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  craft  guild." 
They  have  not  "been  able  to  trace  the  slightest  connection  be- 
tween the  slowly  dying  guilds  and  the  upstarting  trade  unions." 
Unwin  asserts  that  the  attempts  to  bring  these  two  di£'erent 
(onns  of  association  into  historical  relation  "have  a  sound  in^ 
stinct  behind  them."  Yet  the  guild,  he  says,  is  to  be  regarded 
not  as  the  parent  of  the  trade  union  but  the  ancestor,  as  it  was 
the  ancestor  of  other  industrial  forms.  The  two  "were  separated 
by  centuries  of  development  and  the  earlier  was  dead  before  the 
latter  were  bom."  In  summing  up  the  evolution  from  the  one 
to  the  other  the  stages  through  which  the  development  passed 
are  journeymen,  rise  tA  small  masters,  beginning  of  industrial 
c^talism,  emergence  of  oiganized  wage  earners. 

The  Causes.  —  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Industrial 
Revolution  furnishes  the  background  for  the  development  of 
the  movement.  Changing  relations  between  all  parts  of  in- 
dustry characterized  this  period.  Yet  it  is  manifestiy  too 
broad  to  state  that  the  Revolution  was  the  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  labor  unions  and  leave  the  matter  there.  More  specific 
causes  must  be  found  and  stated,  as  they  are  essential  to  the 
onderstandii^  of  union  activity  in  modem  times.  As  stated 
above  the  ciaft  guilds  may  be  accepted  as  "  sociological  ante- 
cedents" and  journeymen's  fraternities  as  more  immediate 
"prototypes."    Accepting  these  as  true  relations,  and  coming 
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more  closely  to  consideration  of  real  causes,  the  first  to  note 
is  the  increasing  division  of  function  and  the  separatitni  of 
the  more  skilled,  more  energetic,  more  daring  mto  groups  that 
divided  the  industrial  operations  between  them.  Each  became 
more  profideot  in  the  branch  of  vork  in  which  experience 
showed  him  to  be  best  qualified,  whether  in  manual  labor,  su- 
perintendence, buying  material,  selling  the  product,  assembling 
the  factors,  or  opening  newer  opportunities.  This  soon  de- 
veloped a  situation  very  unlike  the  old  regime  in  which  the 
apprentice  as  a  matter  of  course  became  the  journeyman,  and 
he  in  turn  equally  as  a  matter  of  course  became  a  master  having 
under  his  direction  and  intimately  associated  with  him  other 
apprentices  and  journeymen,  who  in  turn  would  make  the 
same  progress  in  their  station.  In  the  older  order  the  way 
was  (q>en  to  practically  all  workingmen  to  move  up  to  the 
higher  stations  as  age  and  experience  counted  in  their  favor. 

1  Specialization  and  subdivision  of  function  closed  the  door  to 
this  series  of  changes.  Added  to  this  there  was  the  growing 
need  for  capital  in  larger  sums.  As  the  industries  were  expand- 
ing with  the  increasing  activities  of  this  remarkable  period, 
more  and  better  machinery  and  toob  were  necessary,  a  larger 
supply  of  raw  material,  a  greater  stock  of  finished  goods.  All 
of  this  required  money  in  far  larger  quantities  than  the  ordinary 
small  master  could  supply  from  his  own  store  or  secure  with 
his  limited  credit.  Those  who  failed  at  this  point  had  but 
one  way  open  to  them.  That  was  to  drop  back  into  the  ranks 
of  the  skilled  workmen  who  hired  their  services  to  thdr  more 
energetic  or  more  fortunately  situated  companions.  The  one 
fact  that  stands  out  in  greatest  prominence  from  these  develof)- 
ments  was  that  those  who  were  workingmen  or  artisans  must 
in  large  numbers  remain  such  while  only  a  few  could  take  ad-  < 
vantage  of  the  chances  for  betterment  through  the  developing 
opportunities  of  cty)italtsm.  With  the  slow  recognition  of  this 
new  limitation,  this  closing  of  the  door  of  larger  opportunity 
to  so  many,  came  a  feeling  of  restlessness,  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  ccmditions  themselves.  They  were  tolerable  so  long 
as  they  were  stepping  stones  to  better  things.  Without  this 
prospect,  the  outlook  was  not  so  encouraging.  Shut  off  from 
the  ways  that  bad  been  opened  to  their  ancestors  for  genera- 
tions, and  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  a  feeling  of  c 
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c&appcuntmeDt  soon  came  to  be  a  binding  tie  that  brou^t 
them  together  in  groups  for  discussion  and  commiseration. 
This  stage  in  the  development  marks  the  most  important  crisis 
in  the  slow  formation  of  the  new  order.  The  bulk  of  the  work-1 
eis  had  ceased  to  be  independent  producers  controlling  their 
own  material,  processes  and  activities.  Not  alone  had  th^  be-', 
come  wage  earners  and  wage  earners  oaiy;  they  must  remain  such. 
With  every  o|^rtunity  for  meeting,  the  members  of  this 
new  class  came  into  a  fuller  consciousness  of  the  inevitableness 
of  the  changes  and  of  the  consequences  that  must  follow  to 
themsdves  and  their  families.  These  meetings  form  secondary 
causes  that  roust  be  added  to  the  list.  They  were  frequent. 
Many  (rf  them  were  merely  incidental.  Others  may  be  looked 
upcai  as  having  a  purposef  ulness  coimected  with  them.  Groups 
often  came  together  for  reasons  purely  social.  The  "social 
pint"  was  the  incentive  for  many  a  gathering  and  it  was  not 
long  before  conversation  quickened  by  the  cheer  of  the  occa- 
aoD  turned  upon  the  to[nc  that  must  have  been  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all.  The  prospects;  the  new  employers;  the 
new  regulations  and  systems  of  control;  these  certainly  did 
not  fail  to  receive  attention.  Parliament  had  for  a  long  time 
been  the  protector  of  this  dass.  Petitions  had  often  been  sub- 
mitted and  had  led  to  relief.  Tliis  new  situation  was  certainly 
one  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  the  subject  <^  a  petition. 
Such  petitions  must  be  drawn  up  and  ^gned,  and  in  the  doing 
of  this  the  assembly  was  again  brought  into  a  realization  d 
the  importance  of  conunon  action.  Petitions  once  presented 
must  often  be  followed  up  by  some  form  of  agitation.  The  adop- 
tion of  certain  pubUc  houses  by  particular  trades  as  head- 
quarters where  members  of  the  trade  would  gather  for  purposes 
ol  society  and  also  for  information  as  to  places  for  work  became 
exchanges  for  information  and  discussion.  The  adoption  of 
plans  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits  and  for  the  relief  of  tramp- 
ing workmen  sUlI  further  contributed  to  the  common  con- 
sciousness.  When  trouble  was  acute  the  strike  was  an  old 
we^wn  and  it  was  used.  It  could  not  be  brought  into  effect 
without  further  realization  of  the  common  interests.  Thus 
every  opportunity  for  assembly  became  in  a  sense  a  cause  of 
organization  in  that  it  quickened  and  deepened  the  feeling 
that  resistance  to  the  reduction  of  wages  and  dq>endence  upon 
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the  empl(^er  must  be  offered  through  some  organized  activity 
if  it  was  to  be  effective.  It  has  been  stated  that  many  of  the 
small  masters  not  being  able  to  command  the  increased  capital 
necessary  for  continuing  in  that  capacity  were  forced  to  drop 
back  to  the  dependent  class.  This  small  master  was  a  man  of 
vigor  and  initiative  or  he  would  not  have  been  a  master  at  all. 
To  him  the  lost  opportunity  came  hardest  and  doubtless  it 
was  mider  his  leadership  that  the  new  associations  were  formed 
and  guided.  He  possessed  con^derable  independence  and 
strength  of  character.  He  possessed  much  skiU  and  had  known 
a  high  standard  of  life.  He  was  of  the  new  class,  the  one  who 
had  been  the  most  prosperous  and  the  one  to  whom  the  new 
regime  came  as  the  hardest  blow.  From  such  came  the  leader- 
ship necessary  for  the  new  movement.  If  anything  was  lack- 
ing to  force  this  consolidation  it  appeared  in  due  time  in  the 
attitude  that  was  taken  by  PaHiament.  More  and  more  this 
body  bad  come  under  the  influence  of  the  new  trading  class. 
It  was  exercising  its  influence  in  a  nation-wide  manner.  It 
now  saw  fit  to  ad(^t  a  general  political  policy  that  would  bring 
all  trades  into  line  and  protect  the  new  industrialism  that  had 
accompanied  ca^talist  expansion.  This  change  of  attitude 
completed  the  movement.  Organizations  of  laborers  were 
formed  in  the  various  trades.  The  special  purpose  of  these 
organizations  was  to  <^)pose  the  emfjoyer  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  cheap  labor  market  and  to  set  up  the  standard  for  the 
long  fight  for  better  conditions  of  Ubor. 

Influence  of  Inveatioiis.  —  It  is  sometimes  said  that  labor 
organizations  came  as  a  result  of  the  inventions  of  machinery 
and  the  development  of  the  factory  system.  This  is  not  ex- 
actly accurate.  Machinery  and  factory  were  parts  of  the  great 
change  that  was  taking  place  and  came  in  common  with  labor 
associations  but  they  were  not  the  cause.  Organizations  of 
hand  labor  in  some  crafts  came  fully  a  half  century  before  the 
factory  and  its  machinery.  By  the  bepnning  OE  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  typical  journeyman  tailor  in  London  had 
become  a  lifelong  wage  earner.  One  of  the  earliest  permanent 
unions  was  among  the  t^ors.  There  was  no  association  of 
laborers  where  the  divorce  frcon  opportunity  had  not  taken 
place.  The  factory  system  hastened  the  formation  of  unions 
'  but  did  not  cause  it. 
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PEUOD  OF  ILLEGAL  OSGANIZAnON 

If  the  date  fixed  by  the  Webbs  is  acc^ted,  unions  of  any  con- 
siderable pennanency  can  be  traced  no  farther  back  than  170a 
Frmn  that  time  forward  for  over  a  centmy  the  development  was 
vray  irr^ular.  Troubles  arose  in  various  trades  at  different 
times  and  from  a  variety  of  causes.  These  led  to  controversy, 
aiq)eals  to  Parliament,  strikes  and  the  formation  of  an  organiza* 
don  that  assumed  some  degree  of  permanency.  Slowly  they  in- 
creased in  number.  The  members  came  more  fully  into  a  re~ 
alization  of  a  community  of  interest  among  the  several  groups. 
Loose  forms  ol  federation  were  made  and  the  organizations  be- 
gan to  assume  the  characteristics  that  determine  the  modem 
trade  union  movement.  During  the  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  they  took  different  names,  showing  no  comprehensive 
idea  of  what  the  movement  was  eventually  to  become.  They 
were  known  among  their  members  as  "institutions,"  "associa- 
tions," "trade  clubs,"  "trade  societies,"  "unions,"  "union 
societies."  None  of  these  names  shows  any  comprehension  of 
the  scope  of  the  movement  that  wa£  to  develop  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  centiuy. 

Secrecy.  —  There  are  in  the  events  of  this  eighteenth  century 
srane  ^cts  that  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  of 
pKsent  day  unionism.  The  most  important  is  the  l^al  status. 
Ihe  iustcoy  is  full  of  traditions,  as  the  Webbs  tell  us,  of  "the 
midnight  meeting  of  patriots  in  the  comer  of  the  field,  the 
buried  box  of  records,  the  secret  oath,  the  long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment of  the  leading  offidab,"  all  legendary  references  not 
without  a  basis  in  ^t.  To  understand  tlus  situation  one  must 
recall  the  long  established  precedents  for  the  r^ulation  of  wages 
throu^  government  agency.  This  control  eictended  to  all  the 
impOTtant  relations  between  the  wage  earner  and  his  emplc^er, 
and  so  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  was  concerned  th^  were  bind- 
mg  upcm  both  parties.  In  practice,  however,  the  law  was  en- 
forced very  irngularly.  The  matter  was  not  regarded  seriously 
when  relations  were  peaceful.  The  police  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  but  poorly  developed  and  there  were  no  public 
prosecutors  who  made  it  their  business  to  enforce  the  law.  Con- 
sequently associations  of  laboring  men  existed  and  in  many 
cases  no  action  was  taken  against  them.    If,  however,  th^  b^ 
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came  troublesome  to  an  employer  by  asking  wages  above  those 
cuirently  paid  in  the  trade  or  demanding  any  other  conditions 
legally  under  government  control,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  proceed  against  them.  An  appeal  to  Parlifunent  quite  gen- 
erally led  to  an  act  directed  against  the  trade.  One  must  not 
think  that  r^ulation  of  laborers  only  was  the  intention  of  the 
law  at  this  early  period.  It  was  pos^ble  to  appeal  to  this  same 
principle  to  restrain  the  employer  as  well.  Cases  are  recorded 
where  Parliament  on  petition  interfered  to  prevent  an  employer 
h^>m  reducing  wages  below  the  current  rate.  Thus  not  only  was 
the  employer  checked  but  the  hearing  of  the  petition  was  a  vir- 
tual recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  union  which  in  other  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  proceeded  against  by  parliamentary 
authority.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  not  really  a 
recognition  of  the  organization  since  Parliament  received  peti- 
tions from  groups  of  signers  without  recognition  of  any  definite 
organization  among  them  of  a  permanent  character.  Yet  it 
does  seem  clear  that  though  unintentionally  this  recognition  qf 
petition  from  men  generally  known  to  be  associated  in  a  peculiar 
way  was  virtually  a  tadt  recognition  of  the  existence  of  that 
union.  So  that  while  in  point  of  law  these  assodations  were 
during  the  whole  century  unlawful,  In  fact  they  were  prosecuted 
only  when  theu-  activity  led  them  into  some  overt  illegal  act 
that  was  particularly  troublesome  to  an  employer. 

Advantage  of  Employer.  —  Evtai  while  Parliament  seems  to 
have  been  s(»iiewhat  lenient  with  these  organizations,  the  fact 
must  be  noted  that  the  employer  always  had  the  advantage,  even 
if  the  law  was  impartially  applied.  Industrial  conditions  during 
the  century  were  slowly  changing  so  as  to  give  the  single  em- 
ployer an  advantage  over  his  employees.  He  empl(^ed  them  in 
larger  ntuibers  as  he  increased  his  capital  and  expanded  his 
business.  Thus  the  employer  single-handed  was  mtxe  than  a 
match  for  his  employees  single-handed.  If  one  laborer  attempted 
to  deal  with  him  unaccompanied  by  his  fellows  he  could  scarce 
hope  to  gain  his  ends,  but  the  employer  could  without  acting  in 
association  with  anyone  discharge  his  entire  force.  Besides  this 
there  was  present  that  subtle  recognition  of  common  interests 
which  early  b^an  to  effect  a  tacit  understanding  among  the 
members  <^  this  dass.  Combinations,  even  this  eariy,  were 
easier  to  loove  i^^ainst  workmen  than  against  employers.   Again, 
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the  pditustl  atmosphere  was  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
these  assodations.  Conditions  had  been  so  disturbed  during  the 
strife  of  kii^s,  upper  classes  and  parliaments,  that  assodatitsis 
of  any  kind  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  It  was  a  political 
oBeoae  that  recdved  the  name  of  illegal  combination  or  con- 
quracy.  Employers,  so  important  in  tiie  development  of  Eng- 
lasd's  foreign  trade,  could  cany  public  confidence.  Their  em- 
ployees, however,  whose  demands  would  mean  a  handicap  in 
f&voT  of  foreign  rivals,  could  not  inspire  such  confidence.  They 
mig^t  be  ccHispirators  in  disguise.  Omditions  and  experiences 
at  home  supplemented  by  the  examples  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  tended  to  a  high  degree  of  caution  which  easily  led  to  the 
characterization  of  all  associated  activity  of  joumeymea  as  con- 
^irat^. 

General  Act  of  Restriction.  —  This  situaticm  continued  until 
1799.  Prior  to  that  date  the  legislation  referred  to  was  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  general  ptolicy  of  individual  r^ulation  applicable 
alik^  in  theory,  to  both  employers  and  their  journeymen.  The 
several  statutes  dealt  with  particular  groups  of  winkmen  wher- 
ever and  whatever  the  occasicoi  required.  In  the  dosing  period 
of  the  century  all  these  several  acts  were  gathered  into  one  gen- 
eral statute  in  which  all  combinations  whatsoever  were  declared 
ill^ial.  This  law  was  re£nacted  in  an  amended  form  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  from  1800  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  stood  not 
sinqdy  as  a  codification  of  previous  acts  but  as  a  radical  dq>art- 
ure  &om  former  lines  of  legislation.  Prior  to  this  date  it  was 
gmerally  the  case  that  only  when  there  was  disagreement  be- 
tween employer  and  workmen  did  dther  party  resort  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  exerdse  of  old-established  methods  of  rcgulaticHi 
and  intervention.  The  part  played  by  justices  of  the  peace  had 
grown  steadily  less,  leaving  wage  agreements  to  be  adjusted 
practically  by  baif;ainmg  agreements  between  the  two  interested 
parties.  With  this  method  becoming  general  it  will  be  dear  that 
the  enactment  of  a  law  rigidly  prohibitiag  combinations  of 
journeymen  worked  a  real  hardship  to  this  class.  A  smgle 
journeyman  could  not  do  more  than  accept  such  terms  as  an 
employer,  eager  ica  profits,  pushed  by  competitors,  shrewd  and 
poedbly  unsonpulous,  chose  to  offer.  If  such  a  master  offered 
lower  wages  thin  were  acceptable,  the  law  made  it  an  offense  for 
all  to  refuse  together.   There  appears  some  doubt  as  to  just  how 
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rigidly  this  act  of  1800  was  enforced.  Probably  in  many  in- 
stances it  was  not  vigorously  administered,  as  there  was  no 
COTTcsponding  strengthening  (A  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
government  during  that  period.  Even  in  such  a  case  the  asso- 
ciations could  scarcely  expect  to  push  their  activities  beyond  the 
point  of  the  "sodal  pint  of  porter,"  the  provision  for  sick  mem- 
bers, and  such  as  were  "tramping"  in  search  of  work.  Such 
activities  would  call  forth  no  serious  opposition.  But  It  may 
readily  be  believed,  as  there  is  evidence  in  so  many  cases  to  show, 
that  the  employer  would  be  quick  to  invoke  the  law  at  the 
slightest  a{^>earance  of  combined  resistance  to  his  plans  before 
such  opposition  became  serious.  The  numerous  arrests  and 
imprisonments  indicate  the  revived  vigor  with  which  the  law 
was  enforced.  The  feeling  of  journeymen  is  echoed  by  Francis 
Place  who  writes  of  the  time:  "The  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Journeymen  Printers  employed  on  the  Times  newspaper  in  1810 
were  carried  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  ...  No  judge 
took  more  pains  than  did  this  judge  on  the  unfortunate  printers, 
to  make  it  appear  that  their  offence  was  one  of  great  enormity, 
to  beat  down  and  alarm  the  really  respectable  men  who  had 
fallen  into  his  dutches  and  on  ^om  he  inflicted  scandalously 
severe  sentences."  This  act  of  1800  is  described  again  as  "a 
tremendous  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  local  artisan  which 
has  d^ressed  and  debased  him  to  the  earth:  every  act  which  he 
has  attempted,  every  measure  that  he  has  devised  to  keep  up  or 
raise  his  wages,  he  has  been  told  was  illegal:  the  whole  force  of 
the  dvil  power  and  influence  of  his  district  has  been  exerted 
against  him  because  he  was  acting  ill^ally:  the  magistrates, 
acting,  as  they  believed,  in  unison  with  the  views  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  check  and  keep  down  wages  and  combinatioii,  r^iarded, 
in  almost  every  instance,  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  artisan 
to  ameliorate  his  situation  or  support  his  station  in  sodety  as  a 
spedes  of  sedition  and  resistance  of  the  government:  every 
cranmittee  or  active  man  among  them  was  regarded  as  a  tur- 
bulent, dangerous  instigator,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  watch 
and  crush  if  possible." 

LEGAUTY  ESTABUSHED 

Such  conditions  existed  until  the  noteworthy  acts  of  1824  and 

1835.    After  the  quarta  century  of  such  conditions,  regarded 
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more  and  hkhc  as  intolerable  ay  England's  working  classes, 
tdief  came  throu^  the  skillful  efforts  of  a  small  group  of  active 
aod  determined  men.  Among  these  the  leaders  were  Francis 
Hace,  a  master  tailor,  J.  R.  McCulloch,  at  that  time  editor  of  a 
provincial  oew^nper,  the  Scotsman,  and  Joseph  Hume,  a  mem- 
ber ot  Parliament  and  a  leader  in  the  radical  party.  The  legisU- 
ti(»  that  came  as  the  result  of  this  agitation  took  pamanent 
form  in  the  act  of  1835  and  for  the  first  time  established  for 
wta'kingmen  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  and  withhold  their 
labor  by  collective  action  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better 
wages  and  conHitions  cS  labor. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  trace  farther  the  events  in  England. 
Up  to  this  point  the  influence  upon  the  labor  movement  in 
America  was  very  direct  In  fact,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  part 
(d  American  development.  The  legal  right  to  free  and  open 
association  did  not  c»me  in  England  until  conditions  in  the 
United  States  became  more  unlike  those  across  the  water.  Prior 
to  that  time  and  especially  during  the  long  colonial  period  the 
law,  the  precedents,  the  traditions  and  the  spirit,  if  not  the  con- 
ditions, were  essentially  the  same  in  the  two  countries.  These 
traditions  of  English  law  determined  the  legal  attitude  in  the 
odonies  and  later  in  the  commonwealths.  The  traditions  in 
the  minds  of  laborers,  established  in  generations  of  experience, 
determined  also  the  attitude  of  working  classes  in  the  same  way. 
The  spirit  of  organized  labor  in  America  to-day  is  very  deeply 
colored  by  the  knowledge  of  these  past  experiences  in  which 
leaders  are  very  well  versed  and  iqxin  which  they  continually 
draw  for  material  to  influence  thdr  followers.  While  one  need 
not  look  behind  the  present  to  find  conditions  that  account 
very  naturally  for  the  existence  of  antagonism  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  these  do  not  explain  it  fully.  To  the  legal 
c^)position  of  former  centuries  one  must  look  to  explain  the 
extent  to  which  rigid  discipline  is  maintained  within  the  organi- 
zation and  iq>on  all  the  members,  and  the  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  laborers  are  treated  who  either  refuse  or  are  not  al- 
lowed to  become  members.  To  the  necessity  for  a  vigorous 
fighting  organization,  a  present  day  need,  must  be  added  the 
lessons  deeply  inculcated  throu^  the  need  for  secrecy  and  all 
that  it  implied  in  rigorous  discipline,  arbitrary  leadership  and 
unquestioning  submisuon  to  its  dictation. 
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Fnnn  this  brief  description  it  will  appear  evident  that  to 
comprehend  the  movement  of  organized  labor  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  of  its  b^innings.  Despair  figured  largely 
in  its  inc^tion.  A  fight  against  the  inevitable  with  the  dogged 
spint  that  such  a  fi^t  oigenders  marks  the  beginnings  of  this 
struggle  and  has  left  its  impression  up(«t  the  ^liiit  of  the  or* 
ganization  even  to  the  present. 
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COAPTER  n 

BBOnnnNGs  in  ambbica 

BngHah  Influence.  —  In  the  first  ch^iter  the  account  related 
quite  entirely  to  conditions  in  England.  These  events  are  of 
value  in  explaining  the  development  of  the  movement  in  Amei> 
ica  as  well.  It  must  be  remembered  that  so  far  as  legal  prece- 
dents and  political  principles  are  concerned  their  effects  were 
practically  the  same.  Experiences  of  wortingmen,  stored  away 
and  preserved  as  tiaditions,  were  potent  in  shying  mental 
attitude.  The  period  of  eariy  colonization  lan  parallel  with  the 
econoxnic  cocditioDS  in  England  with  but  little  divi»on  of  labor 
and  less  division  of  industrial  functions.  There  were  the  guild 
control,  or  at  least,  distinct  traces  of  it;  developing  cmnmetd^ 
activity,  both  encouraged  and  controlled  by  English  coltmial 
p<dicy;  and  the  century-old  methods  of  agriculture.  Settlers 
came  with  habits  formed  by  these  activities  and  views  shaped 
by  tradition.  Industrial  motives,  as  compared  with  rdigious 
and  political,  were  of  greater  importance  in  colonization  than 
has  yet  been  generally  recognized.  These  motives  induced 
large  numbers  of  settlers  to  come  to  the  new  world.  During 
the  succeeding  century  when  communication  with  England 
was  closer  and  new  colcmists  were  continually  arriving,  the 
pdicy  of  suppression  was  in  vc^e  in  the  mother  country, 
cubniQating  in  the  sweeping  ]q;isladon  <rf  1799  and  iSoo  con- 
demning all  combinations  to  affect  wages  as  being  "in  restraint 
ol  trade." 

Effects  In  America.  — Here  in  America  the  conflict  was  re- 
peated. Statutes  were  enacted  regulating  rates  of  wages,  pro- 
viding punishment  for  those  who  refused  to  w;ork  for  the  cus- 
tomary wage,  and  fixing  prices  of  staples.  These  «iactments 
came  just  at  the  breaking  up  (A  the  period  to  which  they  were 
ad^ted  and  were  of  little  if  any  practical  importance  in  effect- 
ive tegulaticHi.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  forced  vay  gen- 
erally.   Their  passage,  however,  indicates  that  the  theory  <^ 
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government  supervision  and  r^ulstion  was  still  accepted  while 
in  practice  there  was  lax  enforcement  and  a  growing  tendency 
toward  more  (^>en  bargaining.  The  development  in  the  colo- 
nies is  an  ^itome  extending  over  a  comparatively  brief  period 
but  including  all  the  essential  stages  of  the  slower  development 
in  England.  In  1648  two  guild  charters  were  granted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  one  to  the  shoemakers  and  the  other 
to  the  co<q)ers  of  Boston.  These  guilds  were  composed  of  both 
masters  and  journeymen.  Passing  through  the  several  stages 
that  marked  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  guilds  there  evolved 
later  the  subdivision  of  functions  culminating  in  the  difterent 
groups  as  separate  classes  organized  by  themselves:  the  Society 
of  Master  Cordwainers,  the  Federal  Society  of  Journeymen 
Cordwainers,  the  United  Beneficial  Society  of  Journeymen 
Cordwainers,  —  all  within  the  shoe  industry.  These  stages  of 
development  were  determined,  as  has  alr^y  been  said,  by 
traditions  brought  from  the  home  land  and  were  modified  in 
their  detail  by  the  newness  of  envirorting  conditions  in  colonial 
life,  the  absence  of  cumulative  precedent  with  its  powerful 
binding  force  as  it  prevailed  in  England,  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-assurance  that  dominated  the  settlers,  and 
the  near  approach  to  a  feeling  of  equality  that  tended  to  obliter- 
ate lines  of  class  distinction.  The  events  of  this  development, 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  have  been  pieced  together  by  Professor 
Commons  into  a  very  complete  story  of  the  origin  arid  develt^ 
meat  of  the  shoe  industry  in  America  from  r64S  to  1895,  in 
the  first  part  of  which  ^>pears  the  account  of  the  beginnings 
of  capital  acdvity  through  the  accimiulation  of  stock,  the  going 
out  fifter  trade,  the  oi^nization  of  the  business  so  as  to  pro- 
vide shoes  of  different  grades  of  workmanship,  booking  orders 
that  could  not  be  filled  without  a  differentiation  of  the  labor 
in  respect  of  skill  and  wages,  all  of  which  opened  the  way  for 
the  most  aggressive  to  beccune  entrepreneurs  and  leaving  those 
who  lacked  initiative  to  bectmie  workmen.  Clo^ng  the  account, 
the  author  adds:  "Thus  have  American  shoemakers  epittHnized 
American  industrial  history.  Common  to  all  industries  is  the 
historical  extension  of  markets.  Variation  of  form,  factors  and 
rates  of  progress  change  the  picture  but  not  the  vital  force. 
The  shoemakers  have  pioneered  and  left  legible  records.  Their 
career  is  'interpretative'  if  not  typical."    Here  is  repeated  the 
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ttory  of  the  dosing  of  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  less  d- 
fident,  or  those  least  able  to  keep  up  with  the  developments 
in  the  expanding  industry,  and  the  increasing  necessity  for 
than  to  remain  wage  earners.  The  develi^ment  of  the  com- 
mon interests,  the  meetings  at  which  such  interests  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  beginnings  of  permanency  in  associations 
thus  formed  are  familiar  after  the  events  related  in  the  first 
chapter. 

FISST  PEBIOD 

To  sketch  in  brief  the  history  of  organized  labor  in  America 
is  a  difficult  task.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  story 
may  be  told  in  its  final  form.  Some  further  agreemuit  in  defini- 
tion of  terms  is  necessary.  There  must  also  be  a  clearer  limita- 
tion  of  periods.  New  material  is  being  brought  to  light  that 
reveals  new  facts  or  modifies  the  truth  of  what  formeriy  has 
been  regarded  as  settled.  The  prepress  <rf  labor's  development, 
however,  lies  along  a  path  the  \^i  points  d  which  may  be 
mdiirated  though  the  intervenmg  portions  may  remain  for  the 
present  in  part  imrevealed. 

Taking  the  first  period  of  our  industrial  history  as  ctuning  to 
a  close  with  the  war  of  i8ia,  there  were  present  in  the  field  of 
labor  most  of  the  colonial  infiuences  that  shaped  all  phases  of 
industry.  Remnants  of  guild  organization,  infiuences  from  Eng- 
land throu^  the  close  pohtical  ties  with  the  mother  country 
(until  the  Revolution  severed  them)  and  the  effects  of  England's 
trade  policy  that  continued  until  the  second  war,  the  newness  of 
the  settlements,  the  free  public  land,  the  dominating  influence 
ci  agriculture,  the  sparse  population  scattered  on  the  land  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  capital, — all  these  conditions  were  in- 
strumental in  keeping  the  population  homt^neous  and  their 
interests  harmonious.  In  all  this  situation  the  diSerentiation  of 
function  had  not  proceeded  to  the  pcunt  where  the  master  and 
journeyman  were  of  two  separate  classes.  The  door  of  oi^wrtu- 
oity  was  still  open  to  the  journeyman.  By  skill,  application  and 
initiative  he  could  become  a  master  in  his  turn.  This  condition 
made  the  journeyman  stage  an  apprenticeship,  in  fact  a  stepping 
sttme  to  a  higher  economic  plane. 

O^anlzations.  —  In  this  period  there  were  organizations 
among  laborers,  just  as  there  were  organizations  in  other  groups. 
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They  had  trade  iiit»ests  to  protect  and  the  purpose  of  the  as- 
sociati<m  was  to  protect  them.  A  reduction  in  rate  of  wages 
would  not  infrequently  cause  such  an  association  to  be  formed. 
Constitutions  and  by  laws  were  adopted  and  put  into  operation. 
The  effort  was  quite  generally  turned  in  the  direction  of  securing 
what  now  would  be  called  the  "closed  shop."  At  least  those 
societies  that  have  left  any  trace  have  done  so  through  this  sort 
of  struggle.  One  (rf  the  rules  was  that  members  of  the  society 
should  not  work  for  any  master  who  employed  a  journeyman 
not  a  member  of  the  organization.  This  policy  on  the  part  of 
these  early  societies  was  of  course  resisted  and  denounced  with 
vigor,  as  the  records  abundantly  show. 

In  this  period,  then,  is  to  be  found  a  laboring  population,  with 
some  degree  of  organization.  The  laborers  had  not  yet  beomie  a 
class  with  dass-conscious  motives.  The  organization  was  tran- 
sient and  local.  There  was  no  labor  movement.  Traces  of 
what  was  later  to  develop  into  a  movement  may,  perhaps,  be 
Found,  and  it  is  the  discovery  of  these  traces  that  probably  leads 
some  writers  erroneously  to  ^>eak  of  this  period  as  "TTie  lo- 
cation ot  the  Labor  Movement."  "Little  or  nothing  was  heard 
of  labor  organizations  in  America  one  hundred  years  ago," 
writes  Professor  Ely,  in  1886  in  The  Labor  Movement.  "I  find 
no  traces  of  anything  like  a  modem  trades-union  in  the  colonial 
period  oS  American  history,  and  it  is  evident  on  r^ection  that 
there  was  little  need,  if  any,  of  organizati<Ki  on  the  part  of  ' 
labor  at  that  time." 

Ea^  Societies.  —  Among  these  early  societies,  most  were 
formed  toward  the  dose  of  the  period.  The  sodety  of  shq> 
calkers,  known  as  the  Calkers'  Club,  existed  as  eajly  as  1724.  Its 
name  would  indicate  that  it  was  a  trade  sodety,  but  its  purpose 
was  in  fact  largdy  to  control  the  selection  of  poUtical  officers. 
It  was  a  political  sodety.  Not  until  the  opening  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  did  trade  sodeties  appear  in  any  number. 
In  1803  the  New  York  Sodety  c4  Journeymen  Shipwrights 
was  mcorporated.  In  the  same  dty  three  years  later  the  house 
carpenters  were  organized.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  for- 
matitm  oF  a  sodety  of  tailors.  While  the  dose  of  this  period 
has  been  arbitrarily  fixed  with  the  war  of  1813,  the  influences 
continued  a  few  years  after  the  war.  In  1S19  an  association  of 
hatters  was  organized,  and  in  1822  the  shipwrights  organized 
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under  the  formidable  name  of  Columbian  Charitable  Society 
at  Shipwrights  and  Calkera  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  This 
society  was  chartered  by  the  state  legislature  in  the  following 
year.  The  compositors  of  New  York  were  organized  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century  as  the  New  York  Typographical 
Society.  The  exact  date  is  not  known,  though  Thurlow  Weed 
was  elected  to  membership  in  1817. 

SECOND  PESIOD 

The  second  period  oi  our  industrial  growth  extends  from  the 
>war  of  1813  to  the  Civil  War.  In  industry  its  characteristics 
were  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  and  the  b^pnnings  of  the 
aggregation  of  capital.  This  develt^nnent  was  influenced  on 
the  finyT^Jsl  and  political  side  by  important  develt^ments  that 
have  left  their  permanent  impress  upon  the  period,  such  as  the 
insularity  in  banking  laws  and  practices,  variation  in  prices, 
the  differing  policies  in  controlling  the  public  lands,  the  tariff 
changes,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  finally  the  growing 
importance  of  the  slavery  controversy.  It  was,  especially  in 
the  first  half,  an  era  of  active  political  discussion  with  great 
issues  of  moral  reform  that  touched  very  intimately  the  lives  of 
all  classes.  In  this  agitation  the  workers  were  directly  interested 
and  toc^  a  very  active  part 

Moral  Awakening.  —  Efforts  to  assign  definite  causes  for  this 
period  of  general  moral  awakening  have  met  with  but  partial 
success.  Doubtless  many  agencies  worked  together  to  bring 
about  one  of  those  eras  that  every  people  experiences  at  inter- 
vals, a  period  of  awakening  moral  sense  and  a  more  searching 
examination  into  existing  conditions. 

Conuannlsm.  —  The  forces  of  the  period  were  cumulative  and 
did  not  b^in  to  assert  themselves  in  a  noticeable  way  until 
about  1835.  The  situation  was  fo.vorable  to  the  visit  in  1S24 
<rf  Robert  Owen,  the  manufacturer,  philanthropist,  reformer  and 
social  experimenter,  who  had  already  made  his  influence  felt 
in  England  and  whose  fame  preceded  him  to  America.  He  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  and  listened  to  with  thoughtful 
attention.  His  plans  were  adopted  by  some  of  his  most  anient 
admirers  and  American  life  had  its  experiences  in  Communistic 
settlements.    Owen  brought  a  message  of  universal  brotherhood 
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and  preached  it  with  great  earnestness.  Fourierism  added  to 
the  strength  of  the  current  of  the  movement  and  led  to  the  two 
notable  experiments;  New  Harmony,  established  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Owen,  and  Brook  Farm,  an  experiment 
more  directly  connected  with  the  teachings  of  Fourier.  In 
addition  to  Uiese  two  there  were  during  the  years  that  immedi- 
ately followed  probably  no  less  than  two  hundred  other  set- 
tlements in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  None  of  them  proved 
to  be  long  lived.  Their  influence,  however,  was  more  enduring, 
continuing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  Owen  directed 
attention  particularly  to  the  lives  of  the  laboring  classes.  His 
experiments  were  made  in  their  behalf.  It  was  they  whom  he 
intra«sted  particularly. 

Tlie  Suffrage.  —  Another  fact  of  immediate  importance  in 
this  connection  was  the  general  extension  of  the  suffrage  at  the 
begirming  of  the  period,  llie  laborer  profited  most  by  the 
change.    A  new  door  of  cqiportunity  was  opened  to  him. 

Thus  were  brought  together  the  three  factors  that  determined 
the  course  of  the  labor  development  for  the  period.  The  general 
moral  awakening  afforded  the  aourishtng  atmosphere  for  the 
movement.  Owen's  agitation  'directed  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  workers  in  particular  and  to  some  plans  for  satisfying 
these  needs.  Finally  the  ballot  appeared  as  the  instrument  by 
which  these  advantages  were  to  be  secured. 

Various  Reforms  Advocated.  —  By  no  means  must  it  be  con- 
cluded that  the  agitation  of  the  period  centered  about  the  or- 
ganization of  labor.  This  was  but  one  of  the  issues  and  at  first 
hardly  heard  of.  No  period  oi  our  history  has  surpassed  this  in 
the  number  of  issues  and  the  amount  of  discussion  called  forth. 
The  period,  says  Professor  Commons,  "far  outran  the  other 
periods  in  its  unbounded  loquacity,"  in  which  "a  medley  of 
movements"  were  topics  for  discussion.  "It  was  the  golden  f^ 
<A  the  talk-fest,  the  lyceum,  the  brotherhood  of  man — the  'hot 
air*  period  of  American  history,"  with  Robert  Owen  the  in^irer 
and  Horace  Greeley  its  "prophet,"  the  "Tribime  of  the  People." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussicm  of  the  reforms 
inaugurated  during  this  interesting  period  of  American  history. 
Yet  a  brief  redtal  of  some  of  them  ^ows  the  scc^  of  the  agita- 
tion. In  addition  to  slavery  there  were  woman's  suffrage, 
mechanics*  lien,  reform  of  the  militia  system,  shorter  hours  of 
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w(M-k,  abolitioD  of  imptiscmme&t  for  debt,  exemption  laws,  land 
idonns,  a  general  bankrupt  law,  free  schools,  abolition  of 
lotteries  and  the  auction  system. 

Prices.  —  It  was  with  this  background  of  development  that 
labor  organizations  were  supported  in  this  period  of  their  his- 
toiy.  A  situation  more  immediately  affecting  their  progress 
was  the  change  in  prices  and  the  variable  pro^>erity  of  the 
period,  lite  editors  of  the  Documentary  History  of  American 
Industrial  Society  attach  such  importance  to  these  that  the 
periods  are  divided  with  reference  to  them.  "Each  upward 
turn  of  the  curve  of  prices  points  to  a  period  (A  buaness  pros- 
perity, each  pinnacle  is  a  commercial  crisis,  and  each  down- 
ward bend  is  an  index  of  industrial  depression.  During  the 
time  when  the  level  of  prices  is  rising,  employers  generally 
aie  making  profits,  are  multiplying  sales,  are  enlai^g  their 
capital,  are  running  full  time  and  overtime,  are  calling  f<»- 
more  labor,  and  are  able  to  pay  higher  wages.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  <rf  living  and  the  hours  of  labor  are  increased, 
and  workmen,  first  as  individuals,  then  as  organizations,  are 
impeUed  to  demand  both  higher  wages  and  reduced  hours. 
Consequently,  after  prices  are  well  on  the  way  upward  the 
'labor  movement'  emerges  in  the  form  of  unions  and  strikes, 
and  these  are  at  first  successful.  Then  the  employers  begin 
their  counter-organization,  and  the  courts  are  app>ealed  to. 
Hie  unions  are  sooner  or  later  defeated,  and  when  the  period 
ot  depression  ensues,  with  its  wide^read  unemployment,  the 
labor  movemott  either  subsides  or  changes  its  form  to  polit- 
ical or  socialistic  agitation,  to  ventures  in  coSperation  or  com- 
munism, or  to  other  panaceas.  This  cycle  has  been  so  consist- 
ently repeated,  although  with  varying  shades  and  details, 
that  it  has  compelled  recognition  in  the  selection  and  editing 
t4  the  documents  of  this  series." 

Characteristics  of  the  Period.  —  Althou^  this  middle  pe- 
riod is  the  period  of  the  beginning  d  labor  problems  and  labor 
organization,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  dther  problems  or 
organizations  were  the  same  as  to-day.  The  probleDis  were 
those  of  a  new  country.  The  tn^nizations  were  of  quite  a 
diffennt  type,  combining,  e^>edally  in  the  earlier  part  at  the 
period,  much  more  of  the  political  than  those  of  the  later  tune. 
TIk  new  country  made  the  United  States  a  "land  of  promise" 
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for  laborers.  They  were  so  much  aware  of  their  position  that 
thdr  attitude  impressed  visitors  from  Eun^  as  striking.  These 
men  formed  associations,  as  did  all  other  men,  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  purposes.  DeTocqueville  was  impressed  with  our  ge- 
nius for  association.  "Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions  and 
all  dispositions  constantly  form  assodatioos.  They  have  not 
only  CMDomcial  and  manufacturing  cwnpanies,  in  which  aD 
take  part,  but  assodationa  of  a  thousand  other  kinds,  —  re- 
ligious, moral,  serious,  futile,  general  or  restricted,  enormous 
or  diminutive.  .  .  .  Wherever,  at  the  head  oi  some  new  under- 
taking, you  see  the  Government  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank 
in  England,  in  the  United  States  you  will  be  sure  to  find  an 
assodaticm.  ,  .  .  The  English  often  perform  great  things  sin- 
gle, whereas  the  Americans  form  associations  for  the  smallest 
undertakings."  The  unusual  degree  of  independence  of  the 
workingmen  impressed  those  who  were  more  accustomed  to 
the  conditions  in  Europe.  Martineau  notes  that  "There  are 
troubles  between  employers  and  their  workmen  in  the  United 
States,  as  elsewhere;  but  the  case  of  the  men  is  so  much  more 
in  their  own  hands  there  than  ^ere  labor  siq>erabounds,  that 
strikes  are  of  a  very  short  duration.  .  .  .  AU  the  strikes  I 
heard  of  were  on  the  question  of  hours,  not  of  wages. "  The 
same  idea  is  found  again  in  the  foUowbig  desor^tion  written 
in  1833,  "It  must  not  be  dissembled  that  there  are  circumstances 
which  render  it  disagreeable  to  carry  on  manufactures  in  Amer- 
ica. The  workmen  are  under  very  little  subjection:  sometimes 
they  are  absent  from  their  woik  for  several  days,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  employer;  but  should  they  be  reprimanded,  it 
might  cause  the  proprietor  to  be  insulted;  and  the  indignation 
of  the  working  people  in  this  land  of  equality  is  really  to  be 
dreaded.  Those  workmen  wiio  are  attentive  and  of  economical 
habits  soon  acquire  a  little  pr(^>erty,  and  with  this  they  buy  land 
and  quit  their  former  employers,  for  all  spedes  of  servitude 
is  disliked  in  the  United  States. " 

Workers  and  Non-WorketB.  —  In  order  to  understand  fur- 
ther the  nature  of  the  problems  of  this  period,  it  must  be  imder- 
stood  that  the  movement  was  not  so  much  one  of  the  woi^ing- 
men  against  their  employers.  It  was  rather  a  demonstration 
by  the  workers  against  the  non-workers.  Industry  had  not 
(kveloped  to  the  point  where  it  was  no  l<mger  within  the  ex- 
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pectadtm  rA  the  jounteyman  to  beome  a  master,  or  of  the 
w(»-kman  to  beonne  a  small  employer.  The  free  or  cheap 
land  (x>ntributed  much  to  this  feeling  of  mdependence  and 
he^>ed  to  coDtinue  a  feeling  of  common  interest  between  all 
those  who  worked.  Improved  methods  of  transportation,  the 
wider  use  of  credit  through  the  increasing  number  (A  banks  and 
other  agencies  that  widened  the  mariiet  had  resulted  in  the 
differentiation  rA  the  "merchant-capitalist"  idio  was  in  posi- 
tion to  dictate  conditions  to  both  the  journeyman  and  the 
master.  The  evidence  gathered  in  the  Documentary  History 
shows  that  the  journeymen  were  reluctant  to  break  away  from 
the  masters  and  at  the  same  time  the  masters  were  inclined 
to  choose  the  side  of  the  journeymen  against  the  capitalist, 
"We  would  not  be  too  severe  on  our  employers;  they  are  the 
slaves  to  the  capitalists  as  we  are  to  them."  "The  boss  is 
often  brought  l»ck  to  joumeywork  by  hard  luck,  and  the 
journeyman  may  expect  in  his  turn  to  become  an  employer, 
while  both  of  them  are  invariably  imposed  upon  and  treated 
as  if  bdonging  to  an  inferim  grade  Ol  society  by  those  who 
live  without  labor." 

Taking  iq>  the  thread  of  asaodation  it  is  found  that  in  a  sense 
it  was  OKitinuous  from  the  former  period  into  the  one  under 
[wesent  discussion.  These  earlier  associations  were  essentially 
tian^tory  and  local.  Some  of  them  have  been  aggressive, 
as  the  printers  (17S6)  and  the  cordwainers  (1794).  These 
associations  were  limited  to  a  particular  trade.  Their  activity 
led  to  charges  against  them  at  court  and  to  trials  for  conspiracy. 
Yet  the  whole  difference  lies  in  the  statement  that  "an  isolated 
society  might  create  a  disturbance  —  not  until  it  united  with 
others  could  it  create  a  'movement.'" 

Labor  literature.  —  During  this  period  appeared  the  begin- 
nmgs  of  a  distinctly  labor  literature.  I^e  first  American  labor 
paper,  The  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  was  estaUished  in  1838. 
In  the  fdlowing  year  the  two  brothers,  George  and  Frederick 
Evans,  who  had  come  to  America  five  years  before,  began  the 
publication  of  the  Working  Man's  Advocate.  Later  these  same 
men  edited  two  other  papers,  the  Daily  Sentinel  and  Young 
America. 

Olganizatioiu.  —  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  organizations  that  were  formed  in  this  awakening  pe- 
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riod.  Brief  mentioD  of  the  more  imfxirtant  ernes  will  suffice 
to  show  how  the  spirit  of  the  day  e^qiressed  itself.  The  first 
labor  movement  that  involved  more  than  a  single  trade  was 
the  Mechanics'  Union  of  Trade  Associations.  The  carpenters 
oS  Philadelphia  had  struck  for  a  tea-hour  day  in  1837  and  had 
not  succeeded  in  carrying  their  [mint.  Other  trades  came 
to  the  support  of  the  carpenters  and  an  organization  was  effected. 
It  formed,  perhaps,  the  first  city  central  union.  It  is  probable 
that  at  one  time  it  embraced  as  many  as  fifteen  societies.  This 
union  went  into  politics  to  gain  its  ends.  It  undertook  the 
organizatioD  of  a  Workingmen's  Party  and  named  candidates 
for  offices  at  elections.  This  it  continued  to  do  for  four  years 
until  after  the  election  of  1831.  After  this  date  it  disappeared. 
The  withdrawal  is  said  "  not  to  have  been  due  to  ddeat  but 
to  two  other  causes:  first,  discouragement  over  inability  to 
increase  the  voting  strengtli  of  the  party  beyond  a  certain 
fixed  point  (a  maximum  of  from  Soo  to  1,000);  and,  second, 
the  overshadowing  importance  during  the  next  year  of  ques- 
tions of  national  politics  upon  which  the  working  men  had 
from  the  beginning  declared  themselves  neutral." 

The  First  Trades'  Union.  —  A  further  interest  attaches  to 
this  particular  organization.  It  can  lay  a  valid  Haim  to  being 
the  first  trades'  union;  not  alone  the  first  in  America,  but  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  any  country.  Inasmuch  as  this  origin  has 
been  commonly  associated  with  England,  the  contention  of 
Professor  Commons  is  important.  "England  is  omsidered  the 
home  of  trade-unionism,  but  the  disUnctlon  belongs  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  first  trades'  union  in  Eng^d  was  that  of  Manchester, 
organized  in  1829,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  organize  one  in  1834.  But  the  first  (me  in  America 
I  was  the  '  Mechanics'  Union  of  Trade  Associations,'  organized 
in  Philadelphia  in  1837,  two  years  earUer.  Ilie  name  came  from 
Manchester,  but  the  thing  from  Philadelphia.  Neither  imion 
lasted  long.  The  Manchester  union  lived  two  years  and  the 
Philadelphia  union  one  year.  But  the  Manchester  union  died 
and  the  Philadelphia  tmion  metamorphosed  into  pohtics.  Here 
again  Philadelphia  was  the  pioneer,  for  it  called  into  being  the 
first  labor  party.  Not  only  this,  but  through  the  Medianics' 
Union  PhUadelphia  started  probably  the  first  wage-earners' 
paper  ever  published,  —  The  Mechanics'  Free  Press, — ante- 
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dating,  in  January,  i8a8,  the  first  aimilar  jouinal  in  England 
by  two  jrears," 

Workingmen's  Parties.  —  In  1839  began  the  existence  of 
the  Working  Men's  Party  of  New  York.  This  organization  ex- 
tended rapidly  and  in  the  next  year  it  was  found  throughout 
the  state  generally.  Its  struggle  was  essentially  to  retain  the 
ten-hour  day  alrrady  generally  secured  in  some  of  the  trades. 
It  put  in  nomination  candidates  for  political  t^ce  including 
a  ntHuination  for  governor  of  the  state.  Its  success  was  not 
great  as  it  polled  less  than  3,000  votes.  It  ran  upon  the  rocks 
of  factionalism  and  was  split  into  three  different  organizations, 
wbidi  later  were  absorbed  by  the  larger  r^fular  parties.  In 
New  England  the  movement  took  on  a  more  general  form  as  is 
indicated  in  the  name  ct  the  <Hganization:  The  New  England 
Association  of  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Other  Working  Men. 
This  association  spread  to  all  of  the  New  England  states  except 
New  Hampshire.  It  even  went  so  ^  as  to  discuss  the  plan  of 
calling  a  national  cmvention.  The  movement  yielded  to  the 
tendency  toward  trade  unions  with  the  more  definite  demands 
of  trade  policy.  The  omventions  of  this  association  entered 
ttp<H)  the  discission  of  the  general  program  of  reform  embradng 
aU  (tf  its  main  features.  It  included  such  topics  as  the  relation 
of  employer  and  employee,  the  ten-hour  day,  the  right  of  la- 
borers to  organize  to  protect  their  interests  and  the  probability 
of  trades  unions  as  a  factor  in  diminishing  strikes  and  lockouts. 

In  New  Vork,  in  1833,  was  rq)eated  the  experience  of  Phila- 
delphia a  few  years  before.  The  caipenteis  struck.  Several 
other  trades  came  to  their  support.  The  printers,  taking  the 
lead,  called  a  convention  of  aU  trades  and  nine  societies  re- 
qxtnded  by  sending  delegates.  Thus  was  fonned  the  General 
Trades'  Union  of  New  York  and  Vidmty.  The  activities  of 
this  assodatifHi  were  not  so  generally  political.  Conventions 
were  held  annually.  The  sec»nd  year  of  its  existence  twenty- 
<ne  societies  were  represented.  The  next  year  the  numb^ 
were  swelled  by  representation  from  Newark  and  a  monster 
[WDcessioD  was  organized  "a  mile  and  a  half  long."  The  asso- 
ciatkm  was  particularly  active  in  supporting  strikes,  sending 
aid  and  encouragement  as  far  away  as  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
So  aggressive  was  it  that  a  case  was  made  in  court  charging 
the  leaders  with  couspiracy.    Twenty  of  them  were  arrested 
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and  convicted.  The  outccxne  of  this  trial  was  the  convening 
of  a  mass  meeting  of  protest  with  37,000  in  attendance,  and 
the  formation  of  a  party,  the  Equal  Rights  Party,  demanding 
especially  the  repeal  of  the  conspiracy  laws  and  the  reform  <rf 
the  judicial  system.   Thus  again  the  movement  ended  in  politics. 

A  companion  to  this  organizati<Ki  was  the  one  in  Philadelphia, 
the  General  Trades'  Union  of  the  City  and  Comity  of  Plfila- 
delphia,  formed  in  1833.  This  began  with  the  factory  (^>eratives 
and  was  taken  up  by  the  mechanics.  It  began  with  the  unitm 
of  twelve  societies  and  by  1836  it  numbered  hf^  societies  with 
10,000  members.  It  was  aggres^ve  in  the  support  of  strikes 
and  gen^^y  successful.  Its  existence  continued  until  1839. 
The  minutes  show  it  to  have  been  "a  veiy  active  and  very 
powerful  force  in  the  industrial  life  of  Philadelphia."  These 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  trades  unions  f(»med  in  other  dties 
during  the  decade  priw  to  1837. 

ITatlonal  O^;anlza11oiu.  —  The  natural  outcome  of  these 
various  trades  unions  was  the  formation  of  one  on  a  national 
scale.  In  1834  an  invitation  was  sent  out  from  the  General 
Trades*  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Vidnity  for  a  dele- 
gate cmvention  to  meet  in  New  York.  The  first  respcmse  was  a 
meeting  with  thirty  delegates.  Its  purpose  was  purely  discus- 
sion. The  constitution  that  it  adopted  created  merely  a 
natitmal  medium  of  agitation  with  no  administrative  or  dis- 
ciplinary control  over  locals.  FindLog  that  its  suggestions  were 
not  acted  upon,  the  third  convention  revised  the  constituti<xi 
mftUng  an  (Hganic  dunge  in  the  nature  of  the  organizatum. 
The  nati<H)al  unitm  was  strengthened.  Its  acts  were  no  longer 
merely  advisory;  they  were  binding  upon  the  locals.  It  also 
instituted  a  stronger  finayirinl  control.  Thus  in  a  smaller  way 
was  repeated  the  experiences  of  the  nation  under  its  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  the  "critical  poiod"  resulting  in  the  new 
constitution.  The  new  strength  <:^  the  union  was  ahnost  im- 
mediately turned  in  the  direction  of  the  support  of  strikes. 
The  extent  of  this  union  was  not  natitmal  in  much  mon  than 
name.  It  was,  aca»ding  to  the  Documentary  History,  "merdy 
an  union  of  what  would  now  be  called  'dty  central  bodies'  and 
of  local  trade  unions.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  represen- 
tation of  natitmal  trade  unions."  The  organization  dis^^>eared 
in  the  panic  of  1837. 
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An  outgrowdi  of  the  National  Trades'  Union  was  the  forma- 
tioa  of  national  trade  uni(»s.  Following  a  meeting  of  the 
ooDventitm  of  the  ftxmer  in  1835  the  cordwainers  who  were 
in  attendance  remained  and  began  organizing  their  trade  on  a 
natimal  scale.  Htdr  fiist  ccHivention  was  held  in  the  following 
year.  Its  constitutitHi  made  spedal  provi^cm  for  the  siq^rt 
ai  strikes  that  wa«  undertaken  by  any  of  the  associations  in 
the  unicKi.  Fwty-five  dd^^tes  were  in  attendance  represent- 
ing five  states.  It  is  known  that  calls  were  issued  for  subse- 
quent ccMiventions  but  no  ror^  is  found  to  show  that  the  con- 
ventions met  In  the  next  two  years  at  least  five  national  trade 
miioQS  were  fnmed  by  uniting  local  trade  societies  within  each 
trade.    Tlie  panic  of  1837  checked  this  movement. 

Two  Clouea.  —  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  nature  of  these 
assodations  makes  it  possible  to  divide  them  into  two  quite 
distinct  dasses.  The  earlier  ones  looked  more  directly  to  polit- 
ical acticm  as  the  best  means  of  accranplishing  the  purposes. 
Xater  the  political  nature  yielded  to  the  more  limited  policy 
of  umon  activity  through  methods  such  as  the  strike  and  the 
attendant  activities  of  collective  baisuning.  The  fate  of  the 
earlier  associations  was  a  lesson,  and  guided  by  this  experience 
they  refrained  frun  entering  iqx>n  political  or  party  contests. 
Tlie  democratic  ^irit  and  the  qjtimistic  attitiide  toward  the 
pooolHlities  of  the  baUot  were  fcdlowed  by  the  sobering  effects 
(A  experience  and  the  newer  policies  were  turned  to  quite  uni- 
fonnly.  The  material  gathered  in  the  Documentary  History 
leads  its  editors  to  name  the  year  1832  as  the  dividing  line  in 
these  activities.  The  more  distinct  trade  union  activities  ap- 
peared in  1833.  Out  of  the  agitatitm  of  this  period  came  the 
more  vigixous  acticn  erf  the  new  trades  unions.  "Although 
the  trades  unions  existed  priw  to  1835,  it  was  not  until  that 
jfear,  with  its  rise  in  prices,  that  they  awoke  to  vigorous  action." 

Nomber  of  Members.  — ^  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  number  of  the  membership  of  societies  in  this 
period.  Simie  facts  are  doubtless  interpretative,  however.  In 
some  dties  the  ratio  of  members  to  non-members  among  working- 
men  was  as  high  as  it  is  at  present.  In  1836  the  trades  unions  of 
Philaddphia  consisted  of  foly-eight  separate  and  independent 
sodeties.  Two  of  these  claimed  to  have  900  members  each  and 
four  more  claimed  700  each.    At  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
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the  NadoDal  Trades'  Union,  in  1834,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  26,350  members  of  sodeties,  distributed  as  follows:  New 
York  and  Bro<^yn,  ir,5oo;  Philadelphia,  6,000;  Boston,  4,000; 
Baltimore,  3,500;  Newark,  750;  Washington,  500. 

A  Complex  Period.  —  During  the  latter  years  of  this  period 
the  forces  that  were  struggling  lar  expression  were  numerous 
and  complex.  Owen's  return  to  America  in  1840  was  marked  by 
a  revival  of  the  coiiperative  and  associati<mist  philosc^hy.  El- 
eemosynary plans  in  con^derable  variety  were  preached  and 
practiced.  Several  leaders  vdced  the  h(^>es  of  the  masses  in 
speedi  and  writing  and  urged  that  steps  be  taken  toward  the 
realization  of  these  hopes.  The  detailed  analysis  d  these  forces 
can  find  no  space  in  this  brief  sketch.  The  various  plans  and 
theories  led  to  the  formation  oi  numerous  organizatians,  con- 
ventions, programs  and  settlnnents.  The  laborers  were  alive 
to  the  movement.  Hiey  were  susceptible  to  every  new  thing  and 
amiH^  them  were  found  fdlowers  of  every  program.  '"Hie 
whde  trade-uniim  movement  (of  1850),"  accwding  to  the  Doc- 
umentary History,  "in  New  York,  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  was 
permeated  with  the  idea  that  cofiperation  offered  the  best  mode 
of  [^otection  to  workmen  and  the  ultimate  means  of  solution 
for  the  problems  of  labor." 

Accompanying  these  newer  movements  the  older  currents 
continued.  Newer  elements  came  in  to  reinforce  them.  At  the 
dose  of  the  period  they  had  acquired  added  force  throu^  the 
formation  of  women's  (»^anizations,  resulting  from  thdr  in- 
troduction into  industry  with  the  factory  and  its  machinery;  of 
organizations  of  unskilled  workmen  who  also  entered  the  fidd 
with  the  increa^g  use  of  machinery;  and  of  organization  among 
foreigners  as  thdr  number  increased  through  the  imnugration 
of  the  period.  The  tendency  toward  national  trade  associations 
was  quickened,  too,  through  the  widening  of  the  market  and  the 
area  of  competition  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  growing 
railway  systems. 

Id  the  beginning  of  the  fifties  the  ^tuation  changed  again  in 
the  direction  of  dearing  up  the  atmos^diere.  The  confu^<m 
attendant  upon  the  large  number  erf  reforms  and  the  conflicting 
dums  urged  in  their  favor  was  pasang.  The  movement  of  the 
forties  combined  the  necessary  and  immediate  relief  measures 
such  as  the  strike  with  the  more  far-reaching  remedies  such  as 
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Professor  Carlton,  reviewing  the  labor  literature  of  the  sixties, 
finds  an  editor  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  workingmen  were 
slowly  abandoning  the  hope  of  becoming  capitalists.  ' '  The  hope 
that  the  workingman  may  enter  this  drde  (of  capitalists  or  em- 
ployers) is  a  glittering  delusion  held  up  before  him  to  distract 
his  attention  from  the  real  object  of  his  interest."  And,  finally, 
only  about  ten  yeais  ago,  John  Mitchell  began  his  book  on  Or- 
ganized Labor  with  this  sentence:  "The  average  wage  earner 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  remain  a  wage  earner.  He 
has  given  up  the  hope  of  a  kingdom  to  come,  where  he  himself  will 
be  a  c^taUst,  and  he  asks  that  the  reward  for  his  work  be  given 
to  him  as  a  workingman.  Singly,  he  has  been  too  weak  to  en- 
force his  just  demands  and  he  has  sought  strength  in  union  and 
has  associated  himself  into  labor  organizations." 

C0N3KEACY 

The  full  effects  of  early  events  upon  the  spirit  <A  modemL-'^ 
unionism  cannot  be  rightly  understood  without  reference  to 
early  conspiracy  laws.  These  laws  were  applied  to  associations  ' 
oS  laborers  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  them  to  be  more  than  ever 
ccaisdous  of  restiictions  upon  what  they  r^ardcd  as  their 
liberties. 
^  Early  Developments.  —  Though  the  early  labor  associations 
were  not  formed  for  any  length  of  time,  their  activities  at- 
tracted attention  at  once  and  they  became  subject  to  legal 
coDsiderati<ai.  On  this  point  the  traditions  of  England  were 
important.  Several  trials  were  held  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  which  English  law  figured  prominently. 
They  usually  involved  the  local  associations  that  were  most 
active,  such  as  boot  and  shoe  workers,  hat  makers,  tailors, 
q>inneis  and  weavers.  The  cases  were  tried  in  the  courts  of 
Philaddphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Buffalo  and 
other  smaller  towns  in  the  same  states.  Eight  cases  were  against 
cordwainers  alone.  The  circumstances  of  these  cases  were  in 
general  the  same.  An  association  of  workingmen  had  been 
fcsined.  They  had  refused  to  work  except  for  the  wages  de- 
manded by  them  and  for  any  master  who  employed  any  work- 
man who  was  not  a  member  of  their  society.  In  one  instance  a 
case  was  brought  against  a  group  of  masters  who  bad  joined 
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in  ledudng  vages  to  a  point  at  which  th^  had  fixed  them  befoie 
they  had  been  compelled  by  a  strike  to  raise  them. 

In  these  trials  the  English  law  was  dted  to  show  that  the  acts 
chaiged  came  within  the  English  common  law  of  conspiracy  and 
that  this  law  was  binding  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ameri- 
can court.  The  defense  generally  sought  to  establish  the  daim 
that  the  English  law  was  not  ai^licable  to  the  states,  as  the 
political  separation  had  severed  the  connection,  Ai^umeats 
over  the  applicability  of  the  English  common  Uw  were  elaborate 
and  figured  prominently  especially  in  the  earlier  cases.  In  the 
outcome  the  I^al  training  and  the  traditions  counted  heavily. 
The  English  law  of  conspiracy  was  held  to  be  in  force. 

In  the  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  earliest  of  these  cases  (Phila- 
delphia Cordwainers'  case,  1806)  the  Recorder  stated  that  "a 
combination  d  workmen  to  raise  their  wages  may  be  conmdered 
in  a  twofold  point  of  view:  one  is  to  benefit  themselves;  the 
other  is  to  injure  those  who  do  not  join  their  society.  The 
rule  of  law  condemns  both."  In  the  New  York.  Cordwainers' 
case  (i8og)  the  Mayor  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  declared:  "There 
were  two  points  of  view  in  which  the  offence  of  a  conspiracy  might 
be  considered ;  the  one  where  there  existed  a  combination  to  do  an 
act  unlawful  in  itself  to  the  prejudice  of  other  persons;  the  other 
where  the  act  done  or  the  object  of  it  was  not  unlawful,  but 
unlawful  means  were  used  to  accomplish  it.  As  to  the  first, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  combination  to  do  an  unlawful 
act  was  a  conspiracy.  The  second  depended  (m  the  common 
principle  that  the  goodness  of  the  end  would  not  justify  imprcqier 
means  to  obtain  it."  This  view  reached  its  extreme  form  in  the 
New  Vork  Hatters'  case,  in  1833.  "Journeymen  confederating 
and  refusing  to  woA,  unless  for  certain  wages,  may  be  indicted 
for  a  conspiracy,  ...  for  this  offence  consists  in  the  conspiracy 
and  not  in  the  refusal;  and  all  conspiracies  are  ill^;al  though 
the  subject-matter  of  them  may  be  lawful.  .  .  .  Joum^men 
may  each  singly  refuse  to  work,  unless  they  receive  an  advance 
in  w^es,  but  if  they  refuse  by  preconcert  or  association  they  may 
be  indicted  and  convicted  of  conspiracy.  .  .  .  The  gist  of  a 
OHispiracy  is  the  unlawful  confederation,  and  the  offence  is 
complete  when  the  confederacy  is  made,  and  any  act  done  in 
pursuit  of  it  is  no  constituent  part  of  the  offence." 

Influence  on  Later  Cases.  —  From  these  early  prindf^  the 
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orxif^Hracy  laws  of  the  several  states  were  devel(q>ed.  Hie 
stages  have  been  by  no  means  uniform.  In  some  it  has  been 
shaped  largely  by  statutory  enactment  while  in  others  the  modi- 
fication has  been  accomplished  through  court  interpretation, 
t  IQnstntion  from  New  York  State.  —  In  New  York  state,  for 
example,  the  question  was  dealt  with  by  statute.  The  laws  of 
England  became  the  basis  of  the  state  law  in  this  commonwealth. 
They  seem  to  have  had  their  first  extensive  apphcation  in  coa- 
necticm  with  the  Revoluti(Hiaiy  War  and  the  efforts  of  some 
to  ctHispire  against  the  new  government.  Statutes  were  passed 
with  this  situation  in  mind.  In  1813  a  revision  of  the  laws 
was  made  and  the  conspiracy  section  was  included.  It  remained 
ontj]  iSsS,  the  ooasicm  of  another  general  revision.  This  re- 
vised section  made  it  a  misdemeantH*  amtHig  other  things  to 
coD^ife  to  commit  any  act  injurious  to  public  health,  to  public 
morals,  or  to  trade  or  commerce.  In  order  to  limit  the  inta- 
{Hctadon  of  the  older  common  law  and  keqi  it  within  the  pro- 
visttxis  of  the  statute,  it  was  further  declared  that  no  conspiracies 
other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  law  should  be  punishable 
criminally,  and  further  that  no  agreement  except  to  commit 
a  fdooy,  arson  or  burglary  should  be  deemed  a  conspiracy  unless 
scHue  act  besides  su^  agreonmt  be  done  to  effect  the  object 
of  the  agreement.  Hiis  new  section  was  the  work  oi  a  com- 
mission i^jpointed  fcM-  the  purpose  and  it  included  all  the  cases 
usually  considered  as  oonspiiacy  except  that  of  a  conspiracy 
to  injure  an  individual  by  means  not  in  themselves  cr^ninal, 
and  all  that  it  seemed  expedient  to  enumerate.  To  the  list  as 
finally  adopted  the  commission  had  added  one  that  the  legisla- 
ture rejected.  Tbls  clause  would  have  made  it  a  criminal  cod- 
sfnracy  to  defraud  or  injure  any  person  in  his  trade  or  business. 
Fran  the  backward  look  the  commissicm  evidently  ■  thought 
that  this  section  should  be  included.  The  legislature,  seemin^y 
Saving  greater  attention  to  present  conditions,  declined  to  in- 
ccffporate  it.  The  net  result  of  the  revision  was  to  dear  up 
somewhat  the  confusion  that  dung  to  the  historical  omcepticm 
<rf  conspiracy.  Concerning  these  doubts  and  difficulties  the 
revisors  ptunted  out  that  "By  a  metaphysical  train  of  reason- 
ing, which  has  never  been  adopted  in  any  other  case  in  the  whole 
ariminal  law,  the  offoice  of  conspiracy  is  made  to  consist  in 
the  intent;  in  an  act  of  the  mind;  and  to  prevent  the  shock  to 
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aHnmon  sense  which  such  a  prcqx>ation  would  be  sure  to  pro- 
duce, the  fcHinatitm  of  this  intent  by  an  interchange  of  thoughts 
is  made  itself  an  overt  act,  done  in  punuance  of  that  inter- 
change or  agreement.  .  .  .  Acts  and  deeds  are  the  subjects 
of  human  laws;  not  thoughts  and  intents  unless  accompanied 
by  acts."  The  rejection  of  the  clause  bearing  on  the  injury 
to  anyone  in  his  business  or  trade  has  proved  to  be  wise  as 
after  events  have  shown. 

Thus  is  seen  in  the  experience  in  New  YoA  how  conspiracy 
rested  primarily  on  the  common  law,  how  it  was  modified 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  statehood,  and  finally  how  it 
was  revised  so  as  to  include  all  that  was  to  be  retained  of  the  old 
law  in  the  light  of  the  necessities  of  the  day.  The  task  succeeded 
in  gathering  up  from  the  common  law  those  princ^>les  upon 
which  at  the  time  it  seemed  deniable  to  base  action  against 
conspiracy  and  expressing  them  definitely  in  statute  form,  thus 
making  the  basis  a  statute  law  basis.  It  should  be  noted  that 
although  there  were  several  revisions  of  the  statutes  during  the 
following  forty  years,  it  was  not  till  1870  that  this  section  was 
modified  agam.  Witb  the  steadily  increasing  activi^  of  labor 
associations  and  the  growing  recognition  of  their  value,  the 
legislature  in  1S70  considerably  modified  the  whole  section  deal- 
ing with  conspiracy  as  far  as  the  laborer  was  concerned.  By 
the  act  of  that  year  the  provisions  of  the  former  statute  were  not 
to  be  ccmstrued  "  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  orderly  and  peaceable 
assembling  or  cotiperation  of  persons  employed  in  any  profession, 
trade  or  handicraft,  for  the  purpose  oS  securing  an  advance 
in  the  rate  of  wages  or  compensation,  or  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  rate." 

Scope  of  Conspiracy  Law:Theoiy.  —  It  should  not  be  un- 
derstood that  the  law  of  conspiracy  was  f  onnulated  purposely  to 
interfere  with  the  activities  of  laborei?.  The  points  just  stated 
in  connection  with  the  early  use  in  Kew  York  show  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  In  the  trial  of  People  vs.  Trequier,  in  1S33, 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  law  relating  to  conspiracy  had  under- 
gone a  great  alteration  during  the  centuries  just  passed.  Taken 
formerly  in  a  more  limited  sense,  it  had  more  recently  become 
a  most  useful  method  lA  dealing  with  almost  every  pos^ble  case 
of  ccMnbination.  A  variety  of  illustrations  showed  the  wide 
range  of  its  application. 
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Practice.  —  Though  such  was  the  theory,  it  seems  dear  that 
this  law  was  more  easily  invoked  against  laborers  than  against 
otheis.  In  the  case  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  the 
defendant  woi^men  were  charged  with  conspiring  to  refuse  to 
work  for  a  master  batter  who  had  in  bis  employ  a  journeyman 
irtio  refused  to  be  governed  hy  the  rules  of  the  association  which 
his  fdlow  journeymen  bad  formed.  The  evidence  showed  that 
the  master  hatters  of  the  dty  had  had  a  meeting  to  agree  to 
reduce  w^es.  To  counteract  this  agreement  among  the  em- 
I^yers  the  workmen  had  formed  their  society  and  agreed  not  to 
wOTk  for  the  new  rate  that  the  employers  had  named.  Further 
the  journeymen  offered  to  prove  a  conspiracy  among  the  master 
hatters  not  to  employ  any  journeyman  who  left  his  last  place 
<n  aconmt  of  wages,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  meeting  al  the 
jonmeymen  was  for  a  lawful  purpose.  This  evidence  was  not 
allowed.  The  defendants  also  contended  that  their  action  was 
not  unlike  an  earlier  agreement  of  grocers  and  others  not  to 
purchase  goods  frcnn  auctioneers.  This  meetli^  the  court 
hdd  was  for  a  lawful  purpose  —  for  the  general  advantage  erf 
the  community.  Concerning  the  meeting  of  the  employers,  the 
court  dismissed  the  matter  with  the  decoration  that  "one  con- 
qnracy  cannot  justify  another."  It  seemed  in  this  case  easier 
to  fasten  the  cluuge  of  conspiracy  upon  the  laborer  than  upon 
the  employer  or  the  merchant  The  case  b  typical.  Though 
the  offense  was  not  limited  m  any  way  to  the  activity  of  labor 
associations,  and  though  the  principle  covered  a  variety  of 
activities  and  the  records  show  that  prosecutions  were  success- 
fully made  in  many  instances  where  laborers  were  in  no  way 
involved,  yet,  in  practice,  it  came  during  this  period  to  be  a  very 
amvenient  and  very  certain  tool  in  the  hands  of  employers  to 
hohl  in  check  any  combination  that  employees  might  make. 

Even  after  the  modification  was  made  in  the  New  York  lanW 
in  1838,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  conspire  to  commit  an  act 
mjurious  to  trade  or  commerce,  the  way  was  not  easy  for  the 
laborers.  In  People  vs.  Fisher,  1835,  a  case  was  brought  in  the 
court  charging  that  journeymen  had  formed  "an  unlawful  club 
and  CMnbination"  to  prevent  a  fall  in  wages.  The  court  summed 
up  the  issues  in  the  question,  "Is  a  conspuacy  to  raise  wages 
an  act  injurious  to  trade  and  commerce?"  The  answer  was  m 
the  affirmative.    The  mere  raising  of  wages  surely  could  not 
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constitute  an  offense.  Yet  an  agreement  to  do  so  was  entirely 
a  different  matter.  By  a  line  of  argument  both  ingenious  and 
interesting  the  conclusion  was  very  logically  reached  that  such 
an  agreement  being  a  matter  of  public  concern  and  it  being 
possible  to  raise  wages  indefinitely,  if  at  all,  by  this  means,  it 
would  be  very  oppressive  to  the  public  and  therefore  would  be 
highly  injurious. 

Its  Definition.  —  The  general  form  of  ezpres^ixi  and  defini- 
tion indicates  how  easy  it  was  to  find  the  law  of  conspiracy  ap- 
plicable to  a  variety  of  cases.  The  form  of  statement  varied 
somewhat,  though  within  narrow  limits  so  far  as  meaning  was 
concerned.  A  typical  statement  defined  conspimcy  as  "an  agree- 
ment or  combination  between  two  or  more  persons  to  do  an 
unlawful  act  or  to  accomplish  a  purpose  lawful  in  itself  by  means 
that  are  criminal  or  unlawful."  "The  crime  is  completed  by  the 
unlawful  agreement."  "The  gist  of  a  conspiracy  is  the  imlawful 
confederacy  and  the  offence  is  ccnnpleted  when  the  confederacy 
is  made  and  any  act  done  in  pursuance  of  it  is  no  constituent 
part  of  the  offence." 

Development  of  Definition.  —  Speaking  somewhat  more 
generally  of  the  law  tA  conspiracy,  it  may  be  said  that  its  de- 
velopment seems  to  the  layman  peculiar,  if  not  to  the  lawyer.  In 
an  interesting  study  i^  the  Development  of  English  Law  erf 
Conspiracy,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bryan  has  traced  the  stages  in  full  detail. 
It  is  found  in  this  study  that  the  modem  law  of  conspiracy 
"treats  as  a  crime  the  mere  combination  to  do  certain  acts;" 
regarding  the  offense  as  "complete  as  soon  as  the  agreement 
is  formed"  and  as  "wholly  distinct  from  any  act  performed  in 
pursuance  of  it. "  But  "the  ancient  law  was  otherwise.  Thecon- 
spiracy  was  an  element  to  be  taken  mto  account  but  was  not  in  it- 
self a  complete  crime. "  During  the  long  years  from  Edward 
III  to  George  HI  the  law  was  expanded  and  developed.  One 
particular  line  of  the  development  was  the  "rise  of  the  principle 
that  the  bare  unexecuted  conspiracy  is  a  complete  offense."  By 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  law  had  been  developed 
in  its  essential  elements.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the 
courts  were  to  systematize  and  genenlize  it:  "to  reduce  the 
law  to  some  d^ree  of  orderly  and  scientific  arrangement." 
One  phase  of  development  was  of  particular  importance.  The 
courts  held  that  to  prove  a  con^iracy  it  was  not  necessary  to 
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dww  that  the  peraons  actually  met  in  fonnal  amsultation  to 
rome  to  the  agreement.  Overt  acts  were  to  be  ccoiclusive  of 
an  agrennent.  "If  you  find,"  said  a  justice  in  1837,  "that 
these  two  persons  pursued  by  their  acts  the  same  object,  often 
by  the  same  means,  one  performing  one  part  of  an  act,  and 
the  other  another  part  of  the  same  act,  so  as  to  complete  it, 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  they  axe 
pursuing,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  been  engaged  in  a  con^iracy  to  effect  the  object." 
Again,  as  late  as  1851,  another  justice  said  to  the  jury:  "If 
you  see  several  men  taking  several  stq)s,  all  tending  toward 
one  obvious  purpose,  and  you  see  them  through  a  continued 
portion  of  time  taking  steps  that  lead  to  an  end,  it  b  for  you 
to  say  whether  these  persons  had  not  combined  together  to 
bring  about  that  end,  which  their  conduct  so  obviously  appears 
ad^ted  to  effectuate." 

llie  definition  quoted  in  as  earlier  paragraph  of  this  section 
has  become  classic:  "to  do  an  unlawful  act;  or  a  lawful  act 
by  unlawful  means."  This  statement  appeared  in  a  charge 
delivered  by  Lord  Denman  in  rSja.  "The  indictment,"  it 
was  stated,  "ought  to  charge  a  conspiracy,  either  to  do  an 
unlawful  act,  or  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful  means."  As  Mi. 
Biyan  says,  "It  is  deariy  evident  that  the  above  antithesis 
was  intended  to  limit  the  offence  of  conspiracy,  not  to  define 
it."  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  in  the  same  case  the  justice 
added:  "the  words,  'at  least,'  should  accompany"  the  state- 
ment. At  a  later  time,  commenting  on  his  own  statement, 
the  same  justice  added:  "I  do  not  think  the  antithesis  very 
correct,"  After  dting  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  formu- 
lation of  the  definition,  Mr,  Bryan  adds:  "In  spite  of  its  au- 
thor's dissatisfaction  with  it,  this  antithesis  has  been  treated 
as  a  definition  ever  since.  As  such  it  serves  as  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  modem  law  of  conspiracy.  It  has  been  cited,  always 
with  approval  and  without  «zamination  or  criticism,  in  a  long 
line  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  cases,  untfl  its  terms 
have  become  firmly  embedded  in  the  structure  of  the  national 
jutiqHiidence.  .  .  .  Hie  part  which  it  played  in  the  later  de- 
dmons  presets  another  very  striking  illustration  of  the  acd- 
dental,  luisystematic  method  hy  ^lich  the  law  of  con^irocy 
has  devdoped,"    One  dgnificant  critidsm  of  the  law  as  thus 
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developed  may  be  added  in  the  words  of  yet  another  justice: 
"It  is  never  satisfactoiy,  although  undoubtedly  it  is  legal." 
It  was  through  this  period  of  development  and  application 
of  the  conspuacy  law  that  laborers  were  seeking  to  establish 
a  right  to  coUecrive  bargaining.  The  difficulties  are  obvious. 
Tbs  effect  upon  their  spirit  and  temper  is  easily  comprehended. 
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In  the  last  chapter  were  related  the  events  connected  with 
the  development  and  struggle  out  of  which  permanent  asso- 
ciations of  laboreis  emerged.  The  problems  that  accompanied 
these  dianges  led  in  their  day  to  much  discussion,  in  which 
both  theoretical  and  practical  considerations  were  set  forth 
in  a  pamphlet  hterature  of  some  volume.  During  the  earlier 
period  of  the  development  there  was  practically  no  such  thing 
as  a  theory  of  wages.  Customary  rations  were  accq}ted  as 
of  binding  force.  They  rested  on  precedent  and  needed  no 
theoretical  justification.  Questions  of  trade  expansion  and 
national  rivalry  received  much  attention  and  gave  rise  to  the 
body  of  literature  in  which  Mercantilism  was  developed  on  a 
ba^  of  theory.  Incidental  to  the  discussion  of  trade  and  aar- 
tional  welfare,  manufacture  and  foreign  markets,  wages  came 
in  for  a  share  of  consideration.  This  topic  was  prominent 
especially  in  the  efforts  to  adjust  taxation  upon  some  legal 
basis  that  would  stand  the  test  of  general  principles  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  the  needed  revenue.  Running  throu^ 
the  literature  of  this  discussion  appears  a  view  of  wages  that 
is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  which  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  preference  for  a  low  wage  rate  based  upon  a  view  of  wages 
generally  accepted  though  not  clearly  and  concisely  formulated. 
Ben^t  of  Low  Wages.  —  The  opinion  prevailed  among  a 
group  of  writers  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
turies that  the  laborer  was  as  a  rule  a  heavy  drinker,  irrespon- 
sible, with  no  self-control;  who  could  be  kq>t  at  his  tasks  only 
by  some  form  of  stem  necessity.  He  who  will  not  labor  shall 
not  eat  seems  to  have  been  the  starting  point  of  instruction 
and  to  this  was  added:  he  who  earns  but  little  can  eat  but  lit- 
tle. Suspicion  rested  heavily  upon  the  worker  that  with  the 
slightest  easement  of  living  conditions  he  would  abate  his  efforts, 
not  to  renew  them  until  starvation  again  forced  him  to  his 
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task.  From  these  opinions  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  belirf 
that  low  wages  were  necessary  to  keep  laborers  at  their  work, 
that  advances  in  wages  would  increase  idleness  because  it 
would  make  more  idleness  possible,  and  that  industry  among 
workers  was  necessary  to  enable  England  to  seize  and  hdd 
the  foreign  markets  from  her  rivals.  Professor  Seligman  has 
found  the  earliest  trace  of  this  idea  expressed  in  1669,  v/bea 

yi  it  was  argued  that  high  wages  are  injurious  because  "  the  men 
have  just  so  much  more  to  speid  in  tipple,  and  remain  now 
poorer  than  when  their  wages  was  less,  .  .  .  they  work  so 
much  the  fewer  days  by  how  much  the  more  they  exact  in 
their  wages."    The  remedy  was  simple:    "Subdue  wages." 

There  are  many  other  expressions  to  the  same  effect,  so 
interesting  that  some  will  bear  repeating.  "If  tliere  be  ot 
food  a  plenty,  laziness  follows  it."  High  wages  mean  debau- 
chery and  diorter  time  for  work.  The  more  the  workman 
paid  for  provisions  or  the  less  he  received  with  which  to  buy 
them  the  longer  and  the  harder  would  he  be  obliged  to  work. 
Thus:  "When  the  frame-work  knitters  or  makers  of  silk  stock- 
ings had  a  great  price  for  their  work  they  have  been  observed 
seldom  to  work  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  but  to  spend  moat 
of  that  time  at  the  ale  house  and  nine  pins.  .  .  .  Ilie  weavers, 
'tis  common  with  them  to  be  drunk  on  Monday,  to  have 
their  heads  ache  on  Tuesday  and  their  tools  out  of  order  on 
Wednesday. "  "People  in  low  life  who  work  only  for  their  daily 
bread  if  they  can  get  it  by  three  days'  work  in  a  week  will  many 
of  them  make  holiday  the  other  three  or  set  thdr  own  price 
on  their  labor."  Low  wages  became  a  public  necessity,  as 
it  was  reasoned:  "  The  lower  class  of  people  if  they  are  subject 
to  little  or  no  control,  they  will  run  into  vice:  vice  is  attended 
with  expense  which  must  be  supported  either  by  an  high  price 
for  their  labor  or  by  methods  still  more  destructive."  "Men 
are  as  bad  as  can  be  described:  who  become  more  vidous,  more 
indigent  and  idle  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  wages  and 
the  chet^ness  of  provisions."  As  late  as  1770  a  book  was 
published  in  which  the  argument  was  made  to  rest  upon  three 
principles,  summed  up  as  follows:  "First,  that  mankind,  in 
general,  are  naturally  inclined  to  ease  and  ind(dence,  and  that 

I  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  will  enforce  labor  and  industry 
Secondly,  that  our  goor,  in  general,  work  only  for  the  bare 
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DecesffltJes  of  life,  or  for  the  means  of  a  low  debauch;  which, 
vbia  obtained,  they  cease  to  labor  till  roused  again  by  necessity. 
Tliiidly,  that  it  is  best  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  sodety, 
that  they  should  be  constantly  employed. "  "The  only  way  ' 
to  make  the  poor  temperate  and  industrious,  is  to  lay  them 
nnder  a  necessi^  of  laboring  all  the  time  they  can  spare  from 
meals  and  sle^,  in  order  to  procure  the  oanmon  necessaries 
of  life." 

As  has  been  said,  these  views  were  expressed  generally  with 
reference  to  taxation.  The  immediate  purpose  was  to  raise 
revenue.  TUs  was  to  be  done  by  levying  on  the  laboring  clas- 
ses, accomplishing  a  double  advanti^  of  securing  the  revenue 
and  improving  the  conditions  of  industry  by  lowering  wages.. 
It  is  but  a  sligbt  modification  of  the  argument,  if  any  at  all, 
to  express  it  in  terms  of  low  wages  as  a  factor  in  securing  the 
same  result  In  either  case  the  real  wage  was  affected  in  prac- 
tically the  same  way. 

The  Theoiy  Questioned.  —  These  writers  did  not  occupy  an 
ondi^utcd  field,  however.  In  1694  the  reasoning  was  called 
in  question  and  more  and  more  frequently  thereafter.  By 
1734  appeared  a  strong  advocate  of  the  idea  Uiat  high  standards 
<rf  Uviog  for  the  laboring  class  are  beneficial.  '"Hie  working 
peq^  can  and  will  do  a  great  deal  more  work  than  they  do, 
if  they  were  sufficiently  encouraged.  For  I  take  it  for  a  maxim 
that  the  people  of  no  class  will  ever  want  industry,  if  they 
dm't  want  encouragement."  This  should  not  be  done  by 
"making  the  poor  fare  harder."  It  is  not  the  right  incentive. 
Hie  poor,  it  was  further  argued,  belong  to  the  great  mass  of 
consumers  and  to  deprive  them  would  "affect  the  consumption 
of  things  in  general  so  mightily  that  there  would  be  a  want  of 
trade  and  business  amongst  the  other  part  of  the  people." 
Another  writer,  in  1754,  urged  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to  argue 
that  industry  could  be  forced  by  poverty.  "When  our  woriunen 
can  no  longer  raise  the  price  of  their  woi^  to  their  mind,  there 
still  remain  two  great  rouges  to  them  from  labor,  the  parish 
and  robbing."  The  opposition  continued  in  various  forms 
<i  expression.  One  oi  Uie  most  forceful  denied  vigorously  the 
pitfMsition  that  "  the  poor  will  be  industrious  only  in  the  de- 
gree that  th^  are  necessitous,"  declaring  it  to  be  "a  doctrine 
which  avarice  in  private  Ufe  has  greedily  seized  and  has  not 
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fuled  to  improve  to  its  purposes.  ...  A  doctrine  as  false  as 
it  is  inltuman."  Tlie  discussion  continued  as  a  question  in- 
cident to  problems  of  expanding  industry  and  was  not  cleared 
up  in  any  comprehensive  way  until  another  group  of  writers 
appeared  and  opened  a  new  era  of  discussion, 
■  ClaBsic  School.  —  With  the  appearance  of  the  Wealth  of  Na^ 
tions  Adam  Smith  b^an  the  work  of  systematizing  economic 
thought.  Following,  however,  the  lead  of  writers  of  the  day  the 
chief  concern  of  the  work  was  indicated  by  its  full  title.  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Not  until  fully  a  generation  after  this  did  a  definite  theory  (rf 
wages  mature,  though  some  authorities  state  that  it  had  ao 
earlier  beginning.  During  this  period  the  question  of  wages 
received  more  attention.  The  opening  sentence  of  this  great 
work  declared  that  "The  aimual  labor  of  every  nation  is  tlie 
fund  which  originally  supplies  it  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life."  One  of  the  great  principles  at  the  work 
is  that  labor  is  not  only  the  cause  but  also  the  measure  of  value 
Closely  following  upon  Smith's  work  Malthus  published  his 
essay  on  population.  The  combination  of  ideas  that  resulted 
from  these  studies  together  with  what  had  been  published  before 
may  be  summed  up  in  very  brief  form  as  follows.  WhOe  labor 
is  both  the  cause  and  measure  of  value  yet  wages  are  determined 
very  directly  by  food  supply.  As  the  supply  of  food  became  more 
plentiful,  marriages  would  be  contracted  at  an  earlier  age  and  in 
greater  numbers,  families  would  increase  in  size  mitil  the  popula- 
tion, thus  increased  by  a  ri^ng  birth  rate  and  a  falling  death 
rate,  would  press  upon  the  supply  of  food  and  the  abundance 
would  disappear.  With  the  decrease  in  food  supply  would 
follow  inevitably  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages,  smaller 
families,  a  decrease  in  birth  rate  and  an  increase  in  death  rate. 
Thus  the  pressure  of  population  on  food  supply  would  gradually 
be  relieved.  This  would  be  followed  by  relative  plenty  again  and 
the  events  of  the  former  cy^e  would  be  repeated.  The  introduc- 
tion by  Smith,  the  warnings  of  Malthus  and  the  stem  logic  of 
Ricardo's  reasoning  give  alike  form  and  authority  to  this  "iron 
law"  of  wages. 

Wages  Fund  Theory. —  But  these  statements  werenotdevel- 
oped  into  a  theory  with  their  first  formulation.  As  the  discus- 
sion progressed  its  expression  became  more  definite,  and  it  finally 
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became  known  as  the  Via^es  Fund  Theory.  This  developm^t 
was  so  gradual  that  there  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  it 
vas  first  formulated.  Professor  Haney  objects  to  naming  Smith 
as  its  originator,  thou^  he  says  that  "In  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
may  be  found  traces  of  virtually  every  wage  theory  ever  devei- 
aped. "  This  writer  attributes  the  first  statement  of  it  to  Senior, 
who  "probably  called  into  being  the  wages-fund  doctrine  which 
li^  concealed  in  the  writings  of  Smith  and  Ricardo."  On  the 
other  hand,  Professor  Taussig  cl^ms  that  Ricardo  "put  forth  a 
wages  fund  doctrine  as  unqualifiedly  as  any  of  the  later  writers 
witii  whom  that  doctrine  is  usually  associated."  Leaving  this  as 
a  controversy  that  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  this  study,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  wages  fund  theory  was  generaUy  accepted  by 
English  economists  during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years,  during 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  its  first  form  this  doctrine  sought  to  express  the  relation  of 
wages  to  food.  As  Malthus  said : "  It  may  at  first  appear  strange, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  I  cannot  by  means  of  money 
raise  the  condition  oi  a  poor  man,  and  enable  him  to  live  much 
better  than  he  did  before  without  proporti<mately  depressing 
others  in  the  same  class.  .  .  .  But  if  I  only  give  him  money, 
suiqxeing  the  produce  of  the  country  to  remain  the  same,  I  give 
him  a  title  to  a  larger  share  of  that  produce  than  formerly,  which 
share  he  cannot  receive  without  diminishing  the  share  of  others." 
The  more  d^nite  statement  of  this  doctrine  was  made  with 
reference  to  the  relation  of  wages  to  capital.  Wages  were  paid  t 
out  of  capital  and  must  be  adjusted  in  their  amount  by  what  * 
c^tal  could  pay  out  of  its  stock.  Thus  wages  and  pn^ts,  or  , 
interest,  had  a  recqyrocal  rdation;  as  the  one  increased  the  other  > 
of  necesdty  decreased  proportionately.  As  the  laborer  had 
nothing  on  which  to  draw  for  his  support  while  he  worked,  he 
must  be  provided  for  out  of  the  "funds"  of  capital  as  an  ad- 
vance This  could  never  exceed  the  amount  of  the  capital  and 
generally  must  be  less  than  that  amount  by  enough  to  provide 
the  other  needs  of  the  industry.    The  maximum  was  thus  fixed. 

I  The  subsistence  point  was  the  minimum  below  which  wages 
could  not  fall.  Between  these  points  the  wage  was  regulated  by 
bargaining,  the  detennining  factors  being  on  the  one  hand  p<^ 
ulation  and  on  the  other  the  amount  of  capital.  Thus,  as  Pro- 
fessor Taussig  sums  it  up, "  Not  cmly,  as  Adam  Smith  put  it,  are 
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vmges  paid  out  of  capital,  and  detemuDed  by  a  bargain  in  which 
the  demand  for  labor  conies  from  employers'  capital:  but  the 
amount  of  that  capital,  compared  with  the  number  of  laborers, 
fixes  wages  definitely."  The  proximate  determinatitm  of  wages 
depends,  says  Senior,  on  "  the  extent  of  the  fund  for  the  mtun- 
teoance  of  laborere  compared  with  the  number  of  laborers  to  be 
maintained."  James  Mill  sums  up  his  view  concisely  by  saying 
in  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy:  "Universally,  then,  we 
may  afErm,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  that,  if  the  ratio 
which  capital  and  peculation  bear  to  one  another  remains  the 
same,  wages  will  remain  the  same;  if  the  ratio  which  capital 
bears  to  population  increases,  wages  will  rise;  if  the  ratio  which 
population  bears  to  coital  increases,  wages  will  faU." 

Mill's  Stttament  —  The  doctrine  may  be  said  to  have  its 
final  statement  in  the  writings  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  follow- 
ing extract  sums  up  his  view,  an  expression  thought  by  him  to 
be  final:  "Wages,  then,  depend  mainly  upon  the  demand  and 
supply  oi  labor;  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the  propOTtion 
between  pq>ulation  and  capital.  By  population  is  here  meant 
the  number  only  of  the  laboring  class,  or  rather  of  those  who 
work  for  hire;  and  by  capital,  only  circulating  c^taJ,  and  not 
even  the  irtiole  of  that,  but  the  part  which  is  expended  in  the 
direct  purchase  of  labor.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added  all 
funds  which,  without  forming  a  part  of  coital,  are  paid  in  ex- 
change for  lai>or,  such  as  the  wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants, 
and  all  other  unproductive  laborers.  There  is  unfortunately 
no  mode  of  expresaog  by  one  familiar  term  tbe  aggregate  of  what 
may  be  called  the  wages  fund  of  a  country;  and  as  the  wages  of 
productive  labor  form  nearly  the  whole  (rf  that  fund,  it  is  usual 
to  overlook  the  smaller  and  less  important  part,  and  to  say  that 
wages  depend  on  population  and  capital.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  employ  this  expression,  remembering,  however,  to  consider 
it  as  elliptical,  and  not  as  a  literal  statement  of  the  whole 
truth. 

"With  these  limitations  of  the  terms,  wages  not  only  d^>aid 
upon  tbe  relative  amount  oi  capital  and  population,  but  cannot, 
under  the  rule  of  competition,  be  affected  by  anything  else. 
Wages  (meaning,  of  course,  the  geneial  rate)  cannot  rise,  but  by 
an  increase  of  the  aggregate  funds  employed  in  hiring  laborers, 
or  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  competitors  for  hire;  nor  fall. 
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except  either  by  a  dimlnutioa  of  the  funds  devoted  to  paying 
labor,  or  by  an  increase  in  the  number  d  laborers  to  be  paid." 

Attack  on  Wages  Fond  Theory.  —  So  dominant  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  classical  schod  of  writers  that  <4>position  was 
inefiectual  nntii  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  At  that  time 
the  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  by  Longe  and  'IliomttHi  were  so 
vigWDUS  and  minted  that  they  compelled  attention.  The 
attack  has  been  summed  up  in  a  convmieot  form  as  follows: 
"The  theory  of  a  wage  fund  is  imtenable  because  (a)  the  capital 
or  wealth  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  labor  in  a 
country,  at  any  time  or  during  any  period,  does  not  consist  of  a 
definite  fund  which  is  distinct  from  the  produce  of  labor;  (b) 
because  the  dependent  or  laboring  population  in  a  country  at 
any  time,  or  during  any  period,  does  not  oHistitute  a  supply 
<rf  labcK',  or  body  of  laborers,  among  whom  the  average  wage 
fund  or  capital  of  a  country  could  be  distributed  by  competition; 
(c)  because  the  supposition  that  such  wage  fund  would  be  all 
distributed  among  the  laborers  of  a  country  by  the  competition 
of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  labor,  if  allowed  free  operation,  in- 
intms  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  demand  and  supply  principle." 
In  bis  later  writings  Mill  himself  finally  recognized  the  validity 
of  these  aiguments  and  declared  that  the  wages  fund  doctrine 
could  not  stand  against  such  a  presentatUoL  The  surrender  of 
Mill  is  the  beginning  of  the  disappearance  of  the  theory. 

Productivity  Theory.  —  With  the  paadng  of  the  wages  fund 
theo^,  the  field  was  open  to  all  comers  and  a  period  of  active 
discussion  followed.  Out  of  the  newer  views  adapted  to  the 
newer  omditicnis  of  industry  developed  slowly  a  new  group  of 
theories,  those  that  now  hold  the  field.    According  to  one  of 

I  these,  wages  are  adjusted  in  the  long  run  to  the  share  of  the 
product  that  is  due  to  the  laEor  factor.'  ~From  this  it  takes  its 
name,  the  Productivity  Theory.  The  results  of  the  productive 
process  are  divided  among  the  factors  that  produce  them,  labor 
and  capital  being  the  ones  chiefly  oxisidered  under  the  assump- 
tioa  of  free  competition.  The  distribution  of  these  shares  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  entrepreneur,  or  responsible  manager,  and 
be  aaaagns  wages  and  interest  on  the  ba^  of  the  marginal  pro* 
ductivity  <^  the  labor  and  the  capital.  If  he  accepts  an  added 
"dose"  of  labor  it  will  be  because  the  product  will  be  increased 
thereby.    Tliis  atMiUon  to  the  product  he  hopes  to  take  to  him- 
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self  temporarily  as  profits  and  for  a  time  he  will  succeed  in  d<Mng 
so.  But  competition  with  other  entrepreneurs  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  distribution  of  this  sum  as  wages. 

Thus  added  increments  of  profits  become  eventually  added 
wages  if  the  entrepreneur  can  be  induced  to  add  "doses"  of 
labor.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  adds  capital  (e.  g.,  machinery  or 
tools)  then  the  profits  pass  to  interest  instead.  Thus  labor 
and  coital  are  constantly  offering  themselves.  The  entre- 
preneur occupies  a  "zone  of  indifference,"  taking  from  either  as 
he  sees  opportunity  for  temporary  profit,  finally  passing  it  on 
as  either  wages  or  interest.  Added  increments  of  labor  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  Since  wages  are 
determined  by  productivity,  it  must  follow  that  when  labor 
offers  itself  in  too  large  quantities  it  must  be  content  with  smaller 
,  wages  as  its  productivity  is  less.  For  in  each  group  it  is  the 
I  marginal  point  that  determines  the  productivity  and  thus  the 
I  wages  for  all  in  the  group.  This  is  the  limit  of  what  the  entre- 
preneur can  pay. 

Professor  Clarh  has  developed  this  theory  most  elaborately. 
"We  not  only  admit,  but  positively  claim,"  as  he  states  it,  "that 
there  is  a  marginal  region  where  wages  are  adjusted."  Carrying 
the  development  further,  he  says:  "The  law  of  wages  would 
stand  thus:  (i)  By  a  common  mercantile  rule,  all  men  of  a 
given  d^T^  of  ability  must  take  what  marginal  men  of  that 
same  ability  get.  This  principle  fixes  the  market  rate  of  wages, 
(s)  Marginal  men  get  what  they  produce.  This  principle  gov- 
erns wages  mon  remotely,  by  fudng  a  natural  standard  for 
them."  This  is  not  the  final  law,  however.  Later  the  summary 
statement  is  that  wages  and  interest  "are  fixed  by  the  final  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  and  cf^tal,  as  permanent  agents  <^  produc- 
tion." Later  still:  "each  imit  of  labor,  then,  is  WOTth  to  its  em- 
ployer what  the  last  unit  produces."  Summing  up,  Professor 
Cliurk  concludes:  "As  real  as  gravitation  is  the  force  that  draws 
the  actual  pay  of  men  toward  a  standard  that  is  set  by  the  final 
productivity  law.  This  law  is  universal  and  permanent:  every- 
where it  will  outlive  the  local  and  changeful  influences  that 
modify  its  operaticm.  We  are  to  get  what  we  produce  —  such 
is  the  dominant  rule  of  life;  and  what  we  are  able  to  produce 
by  means  of  labor,  is  determined  by  what  a  final  unit  of  mere 
labor  can  add  to  the  product  that  can  be  created  without  its 
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aid.  Final  productivity  governs  wages."  Professor  Seager 
treats  this  theory  in  a  briefer  way,  and  siuns  up  the  statement 
of  the  law  as  follows:  "Under  conditions  of  free,  all-sided  com- ' 
petition  the  earnings  of  marginal,  as  of  other,  workmen  tend  to  { 
correspond  accurately  to  the  ctmtributions  which  they  make  to 
production." 

Exchange  Theory.  — A  rival  of  the  productivity  theory  is 
that  of  the  Austrian  School,  a  theory  that  has  behind  it  no  small 
weight  of  authority.  Thdr  theory  is  often  called  the  Exchange 
Theory.  In  this  theory  w^es  are  advances  made  by  the  em-i 
ployer  to  the  workman  in  ofHer'that  he  will  not  have  to  wait  for 
the  ccnnpletion  of  the  product  before  he  can  recdve  his  share.] 
The  time  element  is  impcutant  in  modem  industry  and  this  time 
^nce  is  bridged  over  by  wages. 

Socialist  Theory.  —  Durii^  the  time  covered  by  these  later 
devdopments  another  theory  has  been  formulated.  It  had  its 
first  formal  statement  in  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx,  though  like 
the  other  theories  its  first  suggestions  are  found  in  the  works 
of  Smith  and  Ricardo.  Taking  the  statemoits  of  these  earlier 
writers  that  labor  is  the  basis  of  value  and  value  proportionate 
to  the  amount  oTIabor,  the  Marxian  theory  develops  and  refines 
the  idea  and  applies  it  in  a  way  that  very  directiy  affects  wages. 
^^  If  all  value  is  due  to  labor  then  the  va\w  created  belongs  of 
right  to  those  who  perform  the  labor.  From  this  brief  proposi^ 
tion  the  reasoning  expands  into  the  full  socialist  philosophy.  In 
'  this  tann  it  is  not  primarily  a  law  of  wages,  but  a  reform  program 
that  seeks  to  reorganize  industrial  society  and  abolish  wages. 
Wages  as  a  bargain  between  those  who  work  and  those  who 
employ  them  can  never  be  fair  since  no  division  of  product  can 
be  just  when  the  product  is  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  oi  the  one. 

The  theory  is  difficult  to  state  in  brief  because  of  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  its  advocates.  Maix  himsdf  did  not 
devel<^  it  into  a  statement  that  has  proved  to  be  final.  His 
fdlowers  in  seeking  to  perfect  it  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  point 
(rf  definite  affeeraeat.  As  restated  by  two  of  his  recc^nized 
followers,  it  takes  a  form  as  follows:  "In  common  with  Smith, 
Ricardo  and  other  representatives  of  the  classical  school  of 
pditical  eccmomy,  Marx  holds  that  the  value  of  a  omunodity  is 
determined  by  the  labor  time  expended  in  its  production,  the 
labor  time  in  question  being  defined  as  'the  labor  time  socially 
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necessary  to  produce  an  article  under  the  normal  conditions  of 
productitMi  with  the  average  degree  of  skill  and  intensity  prev- 
alent at  that  time.'"  (Hillquit.)  "This  is  the  problem  of 
value  which  all  great  economists  have  tried  to  scAve.  Sir  William 
Petty,  Adam  Smith,  David  Ricardo,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Earl 
Man  developed  what  is  known  as  the  labor  vaiuetheory  as  the 
scdution  of  the  problem.  This  theory,  as  developed  by  Marx,  not 
in  its  cnida  forms^  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  in  SodJalist 
Eomomic  theory.  The  Ricardian  statement  oi  the  theory  is 
that  the  relative  value  of  commodities  to  one  another  is  deter< 
mined  by  the  relative  amounts  of  human 'labor  embo<^ed  in 
them;  that  the  quantity  of  labor  embodied  in  them  is  the  deter- 
minant of  the  value  of  aU  commodities."  (Spargo.)  A  brief 
tann  of  the  statement  may  be  found  again  in  Spargo:  "The  ex- 
change-value of  ccHnmodities  b  determined  by  the  amount  of 
average  labc^  at  the  time  socially  necessaty  for  their  pro- 
duction." 

The  socialist  theories  proceed  directly  to  a  social  program, 
involving  a  thorough  reorganization  of  industrial  society  and  a 
new  sodalist  state.  The  value  of  the  prtqxtsed  program  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  theories 
upon  which  it  is  based.  The  glinq»es  of  this  new  social  order 
reveal  generally  a  condition  in  which  wE^es  as  such  are  abolished 
and  income  is  distributed  upon  some  plan  either  entirely  new  or 
greatly  modified. 

En^iloyers'  Interpretation.  —  While  theorists  have  been  giv- 
ing their  attention  to  the  elaboration  of  the  various  views  ^lat 
have  been  summed  up  so  briefly,  the  employer  has  been  setting 
up  for  himself  an  interpretation  of  the  situation.  He  would  not 
assume  to  call  it  a  theory.  It  is  more  real  to  him  than  theories 
usually  are.  To  him  there  is  a  labor  market  where  he  buys  his 
'  labor,  just  as  he  buys  his  raw  material,  on  the  most  favorable 
terms.  \^^th  the  keen  knowledge  of  experience  he  sorts  his  labor, 
always  buying  the  qualities  that  best  suit  hb  purposes.  He  never 
uses  a  high  grade  piece  of  material  where  one  of  tower  grade  will 
do.  Likewise  he  never  uses  a  high  price  man  where  a  lower  price 
one  will  do.  To  him  a  good  labor  market  is  one  plentifully 
stocked  with  a  variety  of  labor  enabling  him  to  pick  and  choose 
and  to  have  an  advantage  in  bargaining.  A  market  where  labor 
does  not  show  this  variety  is  a  poor  labor  market.   This  situatioD 
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he  sums  up  with  the  time-wom  expression,  demand  and  supply. 
Wages  are  fixed  by  demand  and  supply,  the  same  forces  that,  to 
his  mind,  determine  the  [oices  erf  his  raw  materials  and  his 
finished  products. 

Laborers'  lateipretatlon.  — The  laborer  sees  the  situation 
from  yet  another  angle.  The  theoretical  considerations  are  to 
him  not  very  real.  He  is  so  dose  to  the  exceptions,  the  varia* 
tions  that  prevent  tendencies  from  expressing  themselves  "  ia  the 
long  nm,"  that  he  caJioot  see  them  in  the  large  relations  as 
the  theorist  views  them.  He  must  have  something  that  to 
him  seems  real,  and  these  theories  laclt  the  appearance  of  real- 
ity. But  he  has  a  standard  of  living  to  ma  in  tain  and  he  fights 
vigorously  against  anything  that  endangers  it.  This  is  to  him 
the  one  thing  of  unsurpassed  imp(»tance.  Whatever  the  con- 
ditions of  the  labor  market  may  be,  however  the  adjustmrat 
between  demand  and  supply  may  vary,  he  must  have  enough 
to  live  Ml,  —  he  and  his  family.  Thus  the  standard  of  living 
and  a  wage  that  makes  its  maintenance  possible  are  to  him 
the  dedsive  factors  in  all  wage  discussions. 

Ilie  contrast  between  the  last  two  views  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  following  instance:  In  Chicago,  a  few  years  ago,  there 
was  a  strike  c^  oil  wagon  driven.  They  were  recdving  $3 
a  day  and  were  asking  I75  a  month.  The  method  they  adopted 
in  nrgLQg  their  case  was  somewhat  novd.  A  committee,  headed 
by  the  business  agent  of  the  union,  called  upon  the  man- 
ager and  made  in  substance  the  following  statement:  We  want 
to  show  you  vdiat  it  costs  the  average  family  among  our  num* 
ber  to  live.  For  rent,  fuel,  food,  light  and  car  fare  it  a>sts 
ti.97  a  day.  That  leaves  three  cents  a  day  for  dotiiing  for 
self  and  ^iioily,  doctor's  bills,  and  such  other  items  as  usually 
enter  into  the  family  budget.  The  manager  was  then  asked  if  he 
could  live  on  $a  a  day  or  if  he  could  suggest  how  his  men 
could  buy  dothing  and  other  necessaries  on  three  cents  a  day. 
The  manager's  reply  was  frank.  He  did  not  believe  he  could. 
But  the  fact  was  that  he  could  get  plenty  of  teamsters  who 
were  willing  to  work  for  $3  a  day.  That,  he  added,  is  really 
wbat  governs  w^^  more  than  the  cost  of  living. 

Any  effort  to  state  in  such  brid  fonn  the  various  theories 
of  wages  must  inevitably  be  unsatisfactory  because  inadequate. 
Yet  it  baa  been  undertaken  for  th«.  purpose  of  indicating  their 
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effects  upon  the  movement  of  organized  labor.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  fonnulation  of  the  first  theory  came  at  the  time  when 
combinations  of  laborers  were  beginning  to  appear  but  were  not 
sanctioned  by  law.  The  period  just  prior  to  the  fonnulation 
of  the  wages  fund  theory  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  enactment  of  the  law  (1799)  against  all 
combinations  of  laborers.  The  legalization  of  unions  (1834) 
came  at  the  time  of  the  banning  of  influence  of  the  wages 
fund  theory;  and  the  beginnings  of  federated  unions  and  amal- 
gamations covered  the  period  when  economic  science  was  being 
moulded  into  shape  and  talcing  on  a  definite  form.  The  modem 
theories  have  been  put  forward  at  a  time  when  unions  were 
well  established  and  were  increasing  in  strength  and  influence. 
Importance  of  Theories  to  Laborers.  —  Then  is  little  in  any 
of  these  theories  tliat  has  afforded  much  encouragement  to 
the  laborer.  Certainly  there  was  no  consolation  in  a  theory 
that  dictated  the  reduction  of  wages  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
a^ng  or  forcing  habits  of  industry.  With  the  appearance  erf 
the  statement  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  that  all  value  is  due  | 
to  labor  the  outlocA  must  have  appeared  more  encouraging.  I 
Yet  Malthus's  turn  to  the  discussion  was  disheartening  in  so 
far  as  the  inevitable  pressure  on  food  suf^ly  and  consequent 
poverty  at  r^ularly  recurring  intervals  was  an  important  factor. 
Again,  the  wages  fund  doctrine  did  not  afford  much  encourage- 
ment. It  was  in  the  time  of  laissesfav-e  whm  the  government 
was  to  keep  hands  off  and  struggling  interests  were  to  adjust 
themselves.  With  a  fixed  sum  of  capital,  however,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  wages  among  the  laborers,  the  only  outlook  for 
gain  was  at  the  loss  of  some  others  of  the  same  group. 

The  inevitableness  of  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  numbers  of  laborers  is  to  this  class 
a  fact  the  reality  of  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 
This  means  a  lowering  of  the  margin  and  a  consequent  reduction 
.  in  the  wages  of  the  group.  The  idea  of  fairness  in  the  distri- 
ibution  according  to  the  share  produced  is  offset  by  the  idea 
Ithat  the  share  produced  must  diminish.  This  appears  as  an 
'inevitable  result.  Hie  element  of  hope  associated  with  the 
policy  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  units  together 
with  the  increasing  uses  of  the  instruments  of  production, 
making  industry  as  a  whole  more  productive,  is  too  far  removed 
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to  throw  any  ray  of  optimism  on  this  theory.   So  it  is  that  the 
productivity  theory  cannot  attract  the  laborers  generally. 

Hie  value  theory  of  the  socialist  doctrine  appeals  to  the  work- 
ingmen  in  large  numbers.  Yet  it  has  associated  with  it  the  rad* 
kal  program  of  sodal  reorganization  that  encounters  (^position 
for  sodaJ  and  political  reasons  and  leaves  it  a  problem  as  to 
just  how  infiuentlal  this  theory  will  become. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  great  weight  of  influence  is  to  be  at- 
tributed directly  to  any  of  these  various  theories.  In  earlier 
times  the  habit  of  reading  and  discussion  had  not  been  formed. 
The  theories  were  remote  from  the  thought  and  the  immediate 
problems  of  laborers.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
was  some  indirect  influence.  Parliament  or  Congress  was  the 
axnmon  ground  of  exchange  and  through  the  activity  of  these 
bodies  as  shaped  by  the  various  theories  their  influence  was 
fdt  on  the  spirit  of  the  workingmen. 

The  rou^  and  ready  explanation  of  the  situation  adopted 
by  the  employer  had  a  much  more  direct  influence.    If  demand 
and  supply  i^ected  wages,  these  factors  could  be  controlled. 
I   As  the  employer  might  adjust  the  demand  so  the  laborers  might 
,    T^;ulate  the  supply.     Organization  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  do  this.   If  labor  was  a  commodity  to  be  bought  in  the  chewi- 
est market,  organizations  could  be  ^ected  that  would  control, 
r  at  least  in  part,  this  market 
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Were  tbete  no  reasons  other  than  historic&l  for  the  existoice 
of  labor  unions,  these  would  explain  much.  The  causes,  the 
stages  in  their  development,  the  form  that  characterizes  th^ 
organization  and  the  spirit  that  animates  their  activity;  these 
are  all  intimately  related  with  the  past.  But  the  present  has 
its  explanation  as  wdl.  Modem  industry  e^lains  mudi  in 
modem  life.  Its  form,  assumed  so  largely  in  the  last  quarteiv 
century,  has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  shaping  our  new 
twentieth-century  civilization.  In  this  new  industry  labor 
unions  have  their  place.  To  its  newer  phases  one  may  look 
for  further  reasons  for  their  existence.  Among  these  elements 
the  following  may  be  noted  as  important. 

Changing  Proportions  of  Capitis  and  Labor.  —  The  amount 
ot  capital  and  the  supply  of  labor  are  constantly  changing. 
These  changes  are  especially  prominent  in  modem  times.  They 
are  not  well  adjusted  to  each  other.  When  c^tal  is  accu- 
mulated from  savings  it  must  be  put  to  woik.  Hiis  can  be 
effectively  done  only  by  combining  it  in  proper  proportions  with 
labor.  When  the  labor  supply  is  increased  modem  industrialism 
has  no  place  for  it  exc^t  as  it  finds  a  complement  of  capital. 
Both  of  these  factors  <A  production  are  increasing.  But  the 
increase  is  neither  S3'stematic  nor  balanced.  The  changes  are 
quite  independent  each  of  the  other.  Birth  rate  is  controlled 
only  indirectly  by  industrial  demands  for  labor.  Immigration 
is  regulated  in  amount  by  a  variety  of  forces,  industrial,  political, 
and  humanitarian.  Its  distribution  is  quite  unregulated. 
Savings  also  have  their  stimulants  and  their  checks,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  all  industrial.  Taxing  policies,  political  power 
and  social  ambitions  act  very  directly  cm  savings  as  a  source 
of  capital.  These  suggestions  make  it  dear  that  Uie  importance 
of  capital  and  labor  each  to  the  other,  so  fully  recognized  when 
measuring  industry  in  terms  of  efficiency,  is  quite  overlooked 
58 
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in  the  matter  of  definite  r^pilation  and  scientific  adjustment. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  "in  the  long  run"  the  birth  rate,  the 
number  of  immigrants,  expanding  industry,  increase  of  capital, 
are  automatically  adjust^l  after  a  fashion.  But  this  "long 
run"  is  too  long  for  the  individual  to  contemplate  vith  patience. 
The  exigencies  are  so  pressing  that  they  do  not  encourage 
philost^hical  contemplatioa.  In  its  effort  to  modify  this  malad- 
justment in  favor  of  better  immediate  conditions  for  the  la- 
borers, the  labor  organization  finds  one  of  the  explanations 
of  its  existence. 

While  this  phase  of  maladjustment  in  modem  life  has  many 
manifestations,  it  is  so  general  that  its  importance  may  not 
fully  afq>ear  unless  it  is  further  indicated. 

The  Labor  Market  —  There  is  what  is  known  as  the  "labor 
ma^et."  Business  outlook  is  frequently  expressed  in  terms 
ol  the  conditioo  of  this  market.  But,  as  has  beui  pointed  out 
in  another  connection,  a  "good"  labor  market  for  an  employer 
may  be  "bad"  for  the  woritman.  Much  depends  upon  the 
pant  of  view  as  between  good  and  bad.  In  other  words,  this 
bftyiining  field  has  its  antagonism  and  its  frictions.  The 
employer  seeks  to  create  a  favorable  market  when  he  goes 
out  to  bargain  for  his  labor.  So  the  laborer  tries  to  make  the 
market  "good"*for  himself.  Individually  it  is  not  easy  for 
laborers  to  do  this.  Collectively  it  is  not  so  difficult.  So  or- 
ganization is  used  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

Capitalistic  Productioa.  —  It  is  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to 
bear  modem  industry  characterized  as  capitalistic.    The  sig- 
nificance of  this  is  not  to  be  overlooked.   Production  is  indirect. 
Tocds  have  yielded  to  machines.    These  in  turn  have  grown 
more  complex  and  interrelated  until  machinery  has  a  meaning 
somewhat  different  from  machine.     Further,  machinery  has 
merged  into  plants.     These  vast  complexes  of  coital  goods 
dominate  modem  industry.    In  them  is  carried  to  a  point  hith< 
erto  undreamed  of  the  division  of  labor  and  subdivision  of 
1  processes.    There  are  many  meanings  to  such  a  situation.    One 
.   is  that  labor  has  been  made  more  dependent  upoa  conditions. 
.  Time  was  when  labor  was  the  shaping  factor  in  industry  and 
tods  and  implements  were  assistants.     Now  the  relation  is 
quite  reversed.     Capital  dominates  and  labor  assists.     This 
I  new  utuatioD  is  important  in  at  least  three  particulars.    First: 
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tthere  is  a  5e|}aration  of  the  workman  froin  bis  tools.  These 
Itools  are  now  parts'  61" an  industrial  plant.  Without  them 
labor  is  ineffective.  With  them  production  is  enormously  stim> 
ulftted.  But  empty-handed  labor  is  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage. Second:  men  formerly  produced  for  purposes  of  consump- 
tion. The  relation  was  very  direct.  Now  production  is  much 
more  indirectly  related  to  consumption.  Formerly  the  laborer 
saw  the  result  of  his  labor  growing  into  a  product  the  disposition 
of  which,  if  not  its  consumption,  would  lie  largely  in  his  own 
.  hands.  Labor  now  works  for  wages,  scarcely  knowing  what 
1  it  is  produohg.  Its  chief  concern  now  is  not  the  "creation  cd 
1  utilities,"  but  rather  it  is  getting  and  keeping  a  "job,"  Third: 
-  (and  naturally  following  from  these  two)  the  workman  b  de- 
pendent apoa  others  for  the  opportunity  to  work.  Individual 
initiative  stiU  has  a  h^h  value  and  it  ^ould  still  be  preached 
in  season.  Yet  there  is  more  of  pure  rhetoric  in  it  than  there 
was  in  former  days.  Where  machinery  is  so  complex  and  so 
necessary  to  industry  and  where,  because  of  this,  it  is  owned 
by  the  employer,  the  opportunity  is  quite  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  onployer.  This  creates  a  dependency  that  is  very 
real.  To  aid  in  protecting  the  interests  of  laborers  amid  these 
changes  growing  out  of  c^italistic  production,  labor  unicnis 
have  appeared  to  many  laborers  as  necessary. 

Entreprenear  Regime.  —  In  the  previous  paragraph  the  in-  ' 
dustrial  system  has  been  spoken  cd  as  capitalistic.  This  term 
has  be^i  generally  accepted  as  fairly  descriptive,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  industry  has  progressed  beyond  this  characteristic 
stage.  To  the  use  of  capital  goods  has  been  added  as  a  later 
stage  in  develq>meat  the  specialization  in  its  management. 
Ownership  and  management  are  not  so  completely  united  as 
formerly.  Indeed  it  is  undoubtedly  more  accurate  to  call  this 
the  entrepreneur's  stage  of  industry.  The  significance  of  this 
becomes  evident  when  it  is  related  to  another  phase  of  devel(^ 
ment.  Hiere  is  the  historical  change  from  "status"  to  "con- 
tract," a  change  the  importance  of  which  has  been  much  em- 
phasized. Contract  relations  have  occupied  a  large  place  in  our 
thought  But  the  entrepreneur  is  making  one  side  of  the  con- 
tract and  the  empty-huided  laborer  the  other.  This  raises  a  _ 
very  real  practical  question  in  regard  to  the  contract  relations 
(rf  modem  industry.    Some  facts  have  already  been  stated  that 
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plsce  the  laborer  at  a  disadvantage  in  adjusting  that  particular 
contract  relation  that  is  caUed  the  wage-bargain.  Our  boasted 
pride  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  better  method  has  been  found  for 
ftdjnsting  sudi  questitms  than  m  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  of 
ccntnct.  But  a  laborer  cannot  wait  as  an  employer  can  if  terms 
are  not  agreed  upon  at  once.  A  day  lost  to  a  laborer  caimot  be 
made  iq>.  Necessity  for  a  daily  income  flowing  from  daily  labor, 
emi^ia^zed  by  a  dq>endent  fomily,  does  not  allow  of  a  laborer 
rejecting  for  long  an  oSer  that  will  not  be  held  open  indefinitely. 
He  is  at  a  heavy  disadvantage  in  bargaining.  He  is  offered  em< 
[doyment  which  he  may  accept  or  not  as  he  may  please.  He  is 
employed  together  with  others  in  large  numbers  or  "gangs" 
and  he  is  a  "hand."  He  cannot  always  know  where  the  labor 
market  is  favorable  to  him,  and  if  he  knows  he  cannot  always 
"flow"  to  it.  Home  ties,  such  as  family  relations,  a  house  partly 
paid  for  on  an  instalment  plan,  education  of  children,  —  these 
may  hold  him  to  a  limited  area.  Such  serious  and  practical 
disadvantages  serve  to  upset  that  degree  <A  equality  in  bar- 
gaining power  which  is  essential  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  practical  freedom  of  contract.  The  unions  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  laborers'  interests  against  these  disadvantages. 

Bate  of  Indostrial  Change.  — The  very  rapidity  of  the 
changes  of  recent  years  brings  haidship  as  well  as  benefit.  In- 
dividuals often  pay  the  price  of  social  benefit,  but  they  seldom  do 
it  willingly.  Nor  does  society  always  seek  to  compensate  them 
foirly.  Changes  in  sTeJH  or  cnit  are  slow.  An  improved  process 
calls  for  an  improved  machine  and  an  improved  man.  The  im- 
proved process  is  a  saving  to  the  employer  and  a  benefit  to  the 
a»nmunity.  The  unproved  machine  may  be  built  and  the  old 
oaie  "scn^ped,"  it  bdng  charged  against  the  industry.  The  im- 
proved man  is  found  in  the  vocational  or  trade  school  perhaps, 
or  if  not  it  wiH  not  occasion  very  great  delay  before  the  young 
can  be  taught.  But  the  one  skilled  in  the  old  process  has  so 
great  a  skill  that  it  is  second  nature  and  what  is  to  be  done  with 
him?  It  requires  time  to  shape  and  fashion  men  to  the  right 
kind  and  d^ree  of  skill  for  industry.  They  caimot  be  changed  ' 
very  much  after  the  shaping  has  once  been  done.  These  laborers  ■ 
see  the  situation  from  an  angle  of  their  own  interests  and  act 

«  accordingly.    Mutual  concern  leads  to  a  use  of  the  advantages  ^ 
(4  unions  for  self-protection. 
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Lal>or*8  ReplacemODt  Fund.  —  Another  unquestioned  phase 
of  industry  is  its  speed.  Machines  arc  geared  up  to  the  point 
that  will  secure  the  maximum  d  product  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  machine  which  is  intended  to  be  short-lived  any- 
way. This  places  a  tax  on  the  energies  of  men.  The  result  is 
premature  old  age.  For  the  machine  there  is  a  replacement 
fund.    This  takes  the  place  of  machinery  when  the  latter  is 

^scT^iped.    For  the  men  there  are  wages  from  which  they  are 

fsupposed  to  accumulate  a  "replacement  fund." 

For  hired  capital  this  replacement  fund  is  taken  care  of  by 
standard  methods  recognized  by  the  rules  of  good  business. 
The  lender  looks  after  that  before  the  loan  is  n^otiated.  But 
not  so  for  the  individual  laborer.  He  cannot  pay  a  commission 
to  an  agent  to  place  his  labor  for  him,  as  a  capitalist  can.  A 
machine  is  built  primarily  to  be  used  in  this  way.  It  is  built  for 
speed.  Men  can  become  adjusted  to  such  needs  only  by  evolu- 
tion and  a  process  ctf  the  survival  of  the  adaptable.  This  is  a 
slow  process;  too  slow  to  amount  to  anything  practically.  The 
machine  can  be  separated  from  its  owner  and  can  be  used  without 
danger.  The  laborer  must  be  wfaere  he  labors.  He  is  not  free 
from  the  danger  of  his  labor.  He  takes  his  whole  self,  not  simply 
his  industrial  self,  to  his  work.  Kervous  strain  is  felt  on  the  man 
himself,  the  whole  being.  Monotony,  strain,  weatiness,  are  such 
to  the  whole  man  and  last  after  work  hours  are  over.  He  cannot 
leave  them  in  the  factory.  In  fact  he  must  not  only  cany  them 
away  but  he  must  return  the  next  day  without  them.  Such 
conditions  are  to  be  considered  in  explaining  the  existence  and 
activities  of  unions. 

"  Indtistrial  Depreasioiis.  —  The  irregularity  of  business  con- 
ditions is  a  fact  from  which  modem  industry  has  not  yet  freed 
itself.  Bad  times  follow  good  times  and  retrenchment  is  nec- 
essary. But  interest  and  rent  are  more  generally  fixed  than  is 
(rften  realized.  Ixmg  term  leases  create  demands  that  must  be 
met.  Long  term  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  preferred  stock  result 
in  charges  that  are  fixed.  When  d^res^on  comes  income  falls 
off  and  the  convenience  m  meeting  these  charges  is  more  or  less 
curtailed.  In  such  a  situation  a  period  of  depression,  a  lean  year, 
is  the  harder  to  meet.  This  fact  of  irregular  income  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  necessity  for  regular  returns  on  the  other,  has  made 
the  pay  roll  of  special  sgnificance.    Men  can  be  laid  off  when 
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bonds  cannot  be  set  aside.  Mills  can  be  run  on  part  time,  but 
overhead  charges  are  continuous.  Wages  can  be  reduced,  but 
interest  rates  constitute  a  contract.  This  results  in  the  pay  roll  i 
being  a  kind  of  buffer  or  shock  absorber  to  ease  the  jolts  in  a '' 
period  of  hard  times.  It  is  to  make  the  pay  roll  more  nearly  coo- 1 
stant,  to  prevent  a  resort  to  it  whenever  economies  in  the  busi- 
ness become  necessary,  that  laborers  resort  to  unions. 

C<nporate  Organization.  —  Finally,  in  even  a  partial  list  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  modem  industry  the  spread  of  the 
coiptKate  form  d  business  organization  must  not  be  omitted. 
Tlie  corporation  is  the  dominant  form.  This  has  changed  the 
rdation  between  employer  and  employee  from  the  personal  to 
the  impersonal.  Directors  determine  policies.  The  officers  of 
administration  carry  these  policies  into  effect.  T^iis  they  do 
throu^  superintendents,  foremen  and  bosses.  The  workman 
comes  into  intimate  contact  with  the  foreman  and  the  boss. 
Occasionally  he  may  see  a  superintendent,  but  he  does  not  know 
him.  He  never  sp^ks  with  one.  The  employer  does  not  appear 
to  him  as  a  man  with  human  interests  and  relaUons.  The  em- 
pkqrer  b  a  anporatioD.  There  is  much  of  real  psycholc^ical 
in^rtance  in  this  change.  There  is  no  individual  to  bargain 
with,  because  the  foreman  who  has  received  instructions  to  take 
on  fifty  or  a  hundred  more  hands  has  no  authority  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  these  hands  as  to  any  of  the  working  ccoiditions.  His 
course  is  set  for  him.  The  boEird  of  directors  sitting  around  the 
taUe  in  the  directors'  room  determine  wages,  hours  and  condi- 
titms  of  labor  and  a  man  is  taken  on  if  he  is  willing  to  acc^t 
tbem.  There  is  no  bargaining.  It  is  to  restore  something  of 
these  persmal  relations  and  to  secure  some  degree  of  bargaining  , 
over  wages  that  the  men  unite  and  authorize  ofScers  to  act  for 
them.  An  necudve  committee  of  a  union  with  a  thousand  or  . 
more  mnnbers  can  meet  a  board  of  directors  and  often  gain  a 
hearing.  Through  such  an  organization  a  thousand  men  can 
tspeak  as  one  man.  Unicois  seek  to  take  the  place  of  the  individ- 
inl  woAman  as  corporations  take  the  place  of  the  individual 
esaploytT  and  aim  to  restore  something  of  the  equality  that  pre- 
vioosly  existed. 

MidntMunce  of  Difidends.  —  But  while  corporations  have 
so  largely  abolished  the  personal  relations  and  personal  bargain- 
ing, they  have  also  been  re^Kmsible  for  another  important 
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change.  In  a  previous  paragraph  it  has  been  emphasized  that 
fixed  charges  have  become  of  large  importance  in  business 
finance.  They  have  forced  upon  the  pay  roll  a  responsibility 
that  it  has  not  always  had  to  bear.  To  this  must  be  added  a 
practice  in  corporation  finance  that  makes  this  burden  even 
heavier.  When  times  are  good  market  quotations  on  common 
stock  nm  high  because  of  large  dividends.  If  these  favorable 
business  conditions  continue  over  an  extended  period  the  profits 
are  capitalized.  An  oiteiprise  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  real  ca^tal  invested  "cuts  a  melon,"  distributmg 
more  shares  of  stock  to  the  same  stockhtJdeis  without  calling 
for  any  added  investment  or  outlay  on  their  part.  These  new 
stock  issues  become  a  fixed  charge  against  further  earnings. 
Not  in  the  same  sense  as  would  be  true  of  bonds,  to  be  sure, 
but  yet  virtually  a  fixed  charge  against  the  future  earnings  of 
I  the  industry.  Regular  dividends  of  the  established  amount  must 
'  be  paid  on  them  because  the  credit  of  the  company  is  at  stake. 
From  two  to  four  or  five  or  more  times  the  reasonable  returns  on 
the  initial  investment  are  thus  paid  as  dividends.  Strikes  (rf 
laborers  against  high  dividends  to  stockholders  are  not  usual 
occurrences  yet.  But  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  their  fre- 
quency may  increase.  Union  leaders  are  following  very  intel- 
ligently the  reports  of  the  numerous  investigations  into  business 
activity.  They  are  learning  more  of  these  modem  finance  meth- 
ods. They  are  becoming  more  directly  interested  in  them.  The 
organizations  among  laborers  are  becoming  more  active  in 
seeking  to  protect  their  own  interests  in  these  lines.  It  is  coming 
to  be  a  very  positive  reason  for  some  of  the  policies  ci  organized 
labor. 

Ehfloyers'  AssocunoMS 

One  other  element  demands  attention.  Employers'  associa- 
tions are  a  power  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  of  not  quite  the  same  significance  as  the 
elements  that  have  been  named  thus  far  m  the  chi^ter.  Em- 
ployers would  explain  their  organizations  often,  if  not  always,  as 
thdr  answer  to  the  organization  of  labor.  In  a  sense  this  is  true. 
Yet  not  entirely  so.  A  more  thorough  investigation  might  lead 
to  the  questi<m:  who  began  it?    No  very  satisfactory  results 
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oouM  ftdlow  such  an  investigatiui.  Nor  does  it  need  to  be 
made.  The  situation  is  clear  at  the  present  time.  Employers' 
associations  exist  They  are  poverful.  No  one  realizes  this  more 
fully  than  the  laborer  himself.  To  counteract  their  power  and 
to  secure  to  themselves  a  greater  bargaining  strength,  the  laboros 
seek  to  organize  the  more  effectively.  Each  new  element  of 
tHganization  <m  the  part  of  one  has  led  to  a  new  move  by  the 
other,  so  that  in  the  past  few  years  it  is  probably  in  part  true 
that  cadi  side  can  truthfully  say  that  it  is  strengthening  its 
organization  because  the  other  is  doing  the  same. 

Ba^  ASBodationB.  —  These  associati<His  of  employers  are 
not  a  purely  modem  invoition.  llie  early  efforts  of  the  laborers 
to  speak  cdlectively  were  met  by  collective  replies  from  their 
em{doyei!S.  As  early  as  1833  the  merchants  and  shipowDCTS 
of  Boston  formed  an  association  to  deal  with  thdr  laborers. 
Tliey  are  reported  to  have  voted  to  "discountenance  and  chec^ 
the  unlawful  ctssbination  farmed  to  contnrf  the  freed<Hn  of 
individuals  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  to  thwart  and  embar^ 
rass  those  by  wh<mi  they  are  employed  and  liberally  paid." 
They  also  "deplored  the  pemidous  and  demoralizing  tendency 
of  those  cmnbinations  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the  attempt, 
m  particular  where  mechanics  are  held  in  so  h^h  estimation  and 
tiieb  skill  in  labor  so  liberally  rewarded."  They  finally  resolved: 
"We  will  ndther  employ  any  journeyman  who  at  the  time 
bd<Higs  to  such  combinaticHis,  nor  will  we  give  work  to  any 
master  mechanic  who  shall  employ  them  while  they  continue 
thus  i^edgcd  to  each  other  and  refuse  to  w<b^  the  hours  it  has 
btea  and  now  is  custcHnary  for  mechanics  to  work."  Tliis  com- 
lMnatk»i  is  icprated  to  have  embraced  one  hundred  and  ax 
finns  in  aQ.  Tliere  woe  other  associations  during  these  early 
years,  all  formed  for  essentially  the  same  purpose  and  express- 
ing themselves  in  much  the  same  manner  as  to  the  necessity 
for  omtrdling  the  labwers  in  thdr  organized  activities. 

Later  Growtb.  —  In  1864  the  iron  founders  of  Chicago  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  an  association  in  that  dty.  As  a  result 
was  formed  the  Iron  Founders  Association  of  Chicago.  This 
body  apparently  agreed  that  the  laborers  might  prop^ly  form 
their  unions  for  purposes  that  concerned  only  themselves. 
Such  activity  must  be  kept,  however,  within  proper  limits. 
"When  employees  seek  to  enter  the  sphere  ot  employes," 
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they  asserted,  "and  to  dictate  to  them  in  the  management  of 
their  bu^ess,  it  becomes  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
employers  to  check  and  suppress  such  movements  by  any  law- 
ful means." 

It  was  not  long  before  nadonal  associati<xis  came  into  the 
field.  In  1875  the  National  Potters  Association  was  formed. 
Then  followed  the  Stove  Founders  National  Defense  Associa- 
tion (t886)  which  was  further  devel(q>ed  into  the  more  com- 
prehensive National  Founders  Association  (1898).  The  metal 
trades  came  together  in  the  National  Metal  Trades  Assodation 
(1899).  By  1905  several  important  trades  were  organized  on 
a  national  basis.  Among  them  were  the  stove  and  furnace 
industry,  metal  foundry  wcffk,  lake  tranqx>rtati<Ki,  machine 
construction,  publishing  and  printing,  marble  cutting  and  man- 
ufacture of  ready-made  clothing.  All  of  these  became  strong 
national  organizations  treating  with  the  employees  collectively 
by  contracts.  In  addition  to  these  larger  ones,  there  were 
numerous  local  associations  formed  fat  the  same  genea^l  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  National  Association  <A  Manufacturers  was  formed  in 
1895.  Its  main  purpose  was  to  push  export  trade.  It  early 
became  interested  in  the  activities  of  labor  organizations  and 
devel(^)ed  Its  pohdes  accordingly.  By  1903  it  had  fwmed  the 
Citizens  Industrial  Association  of  Ammca.  This  last  named 
association  became  at  once  very  active  in  connection  with 
labor  unions.  In  1903  the  president  of  the  older  organization, 
who  was  made  the  first  preudent  of  the  Citizens  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  devoted  his  presidential  address  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  relations  of  cai^tal  and  labor.  The  policy  made 
the  assodation  the  leader  in  (^position  to  "trade  union  en- 
croachments." It  was  evidently  as  the  result  of  this  address 
that  the  Citizens  Industrial  Association  was  formed.  Together 
these  two  associations  (which  were  in  a  sense  a  single  organi- 
zation) represented  a  combination  of  ux^  national  associations, 
^xty-fdz  district  and  state  organizations  and  three  hundred 
thirty-five  locals.  One  more  step  in  the  consolidation  was 
brought  about  in  1907  with  the  formation  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Industrial  Defense.  This  was  made  up  of  two  hundred 
twenty-dght  national,  state  and  local  organizations  of  bu^ness 
men.    The  Citizens  ^bidustrial  Association  of  America  was  one 
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of  this  group.  The  labor  pricdples  of  the  National  Association 
of  Maaufactureis  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words: 
"The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  disapproves  abso- 
lutely of  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  favors  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  all  difiexences  between  anployers  and  employees  by 
an  amicable  method  that  will  preserve  the  rights  of  both  par- 
ties." 

Characteristic  Form.  —  The  usual  form  of  the  organization 
<^  these  employers'  associations  may  be  briefly  described  in 
outline.  The  membership  consists  of  employing  firms.  These 
members  elect  an  administrative  council.  Dues  are  paid  and 
beccme  the  basis  for  a  "defense  fund."  Any  employer  tHio  has 
trouble  in  his  shop  is  bound  by  the  rules  to  rep<nt  the  same  to 
the  council.  If  the  trouble  be  serious,  the  council  takes  charge 
and  under  penalties  more  or  less  heavy  the  employer  is  bound 
to  take  no  action  not  advised  or  approved  by  the  coimdl.  The 
council  investigates  and  endeavors  to  adjust  the  difficulties 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  oa  which  the  association  is 
based.  If  the  adjustment  cannot  be  made  m  thb  manner, 
then  an  the  members  <^  the  association  beccme  in  fact  backers 
of  the  employer  in  his  struggle.  If  the  territory  covered  by 
the  memben^p  be  large,  the  area  is  divided  into  districts 
and  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  named  for  each  district. 
These,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  association  and  the 
salaried  executive  secretary,  constitute  the  administrative  coun> 
cil.  The  executive  officer  investigates  cases  of  trouble  first. 
When  be  takes  charge,  the  employer  is  bound  to  carry  out 
any  decision  made  by  him  and  the  administrative  council. 
Folding  such  action  and  depsion  he  cannot  make  a  settlement 
in  any  other  way.  In  case  of  strike,  the  association  furnishes 
aid  in  various  forms.  Through  emplt^ment  agencies  they  may 
assist  him  in  securing  competent  and  docile  workmen.  They 
may  pt)vide  fw  having  his  orders  filled  through  other  shops. 
Th^  may  provide  him  with  necessary  cash  in  case  of  need. 
lliey  may  engage  a  number  of  skilled  men  under  yearly  ohi- 
tncts  who  will  be  available  to  send  to  any  shop  where  th^ 
may  be  needed  because  of  a  strike.  They  may  issue  a  period- 
ical <x  circular  which  will  convey  to  all  members  such  items 
as  may  be  of  interest  These  various  activities  may  of  course 
be  ■!KilHiwl  to  suit  the  needs  of  either  the  locality  or  the  indus- 
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try.  Ilie  thoroughness  <d  the  coSpentioQ  is  auffidentfy  ap- 
paxcnt. 

Purposes:  Brnj/ioym*  Statemntti.  —  Two  lines  of  state- 
ments from  such  associations  as  these  must  be  made  in  order  to 
see  their  purposes  as  clearly  as  the  labcKcrs  do.  Taking  the 
Citizens  Industrial  Assodation  for  iUustration,  there  is  first  the 
set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  their  fiist  meeting. 

"Wfaaeas,  the  strained  relations  betTveen  employer  and  em- 
ployee are  rapidly  reducing  the  business  conditions  of  the 
countiy  into  a  state  of  diaos  and  anarchy,  and  the  forces  of 
sodahsm  which  are  assuming  control  of  the  situation  r^ard 
neither  law  nor  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  individuals,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  'Ctmgress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  am<»ig  the  several  States,'  and  further 
provides  that  'No  person  shall  be  deprived  c^  life,  liber^, 
or  prapeety  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  prtqi- 
erty  be  taken  without  just   compensation,'  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  this  convention  demands  that  the  officials, 
whether  dvic,  State,  or  national,  enforce  the  Uw  of  the  land 
and  see  to  it  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  seeking  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood  shall  be  protected  therein  by  the  vhcAe 
force  of  the  State  or  of  the  nation,  if  it  be  necessary. 

"Resolved,  therefore,  that  in  carrying  on  a  firm  and  unoxn- 
pnHnising  contest  with  the  abuses  of  uni<Mis  as  now  constituted 
and  conducted,  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  the  free  right 
of  workmen  to  combine,  and  admitting  that  their  combination 
when  rightfully  constituted  and  conducted  may  prove  highly 
useful,  we  earnestly  desire  to  act,  and  believe  we  are  acting, 
in  the  true  interests  of  the  workingmeu  themselves,  for  our 
welfare  is  inseparable  from  theirs  and  theirs  from  ours;  we 
are  essentially  interdependent,  each  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  other;  and  those  who  stir  up  strife  between  us  aie  enemies 
of  mankind. 

"Resolved,  that  the  Citizens  Industrial  Association  of  Amer- 
ica is  in  earnest  sympathy  with  every  movement  in  the  interest 
ot  labor.  Believing  that  there  can  be  no  national  prosperity 
where  the  working  masses  are  ground  down  in  hopeless  poverty 
and  igncvance,  we  hold,  as  happiest  of  all  the  results  of  the 
great  industrial  revt^ution  achieved  in  the  last  half  century, 
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the  greatly  advanced  and  improved  condition  of  the  working- 
man  at  the  present  day." 

The  second  line  of  statements  appears  in  the  suggestioDs 
and  the  plans  of  the  <»ganizati<m.  One  of  the  purposes  was 
the  "iffotectioo  of  free  labor."  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  buieau  of  information  for  the  use  of  the  members.  One 
<rf  the  purposes  of  the  bureau  was  to  "keep  a  carefully  tabu- 
lated leond  of  all  lawbreakers  and  und^irable  workmen." 
The  union  label  was  denounced  as  "a  form  of  discrimination, 
in  fact  a  species  of  the  boycott."  From  the  statemrat  of  the 
officials  it  is  learned  that  "  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  talk 
conciliation  .  .  .  snce  the  principles  and  demands  of  organized 
labor  are  absolutely  untenable  to  those  beheving  in  the  indi- 
vidualistic sodal  order.  Neither  is  it  the  time  to  taJk  arfoitia- 
tioD  or  jc»nt  agreements." 

Ltbor**  View.  —  The  laborer  who  is  at  all  observant  of  this 
situatitm  will  be  sure  to  be  more  impressed  with  the  second  line 
of  statements  than  with  the  first.  He  will  see  in  these  combi- 
nati<Mis  fighting  organizations  against  which  he  must  oppose 
some  fwce  or  allow  his  liberties  to  be  determined  for  him  en- 
tirely by  the  employers. 

liese  denundatioos  of  labor  organizations  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  any  one  group  of  employers.  The  list  of  quotations 
might  be  extended  to  much  greater  length.  Yet  one  other  state- 
ment must  suffice  to  illustrate.  "Since  we,"  as  employers, 
"are  responsible  for  the  work  turned  out  by  our  workm^i, 
we  must  therefore  have  full  discretion  to  designate  the  men  we 
amdder  cranpetent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  determine  the 
cmditions  under  which  that  work  shall  be  prosecuted;  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  the  men  b^ng  determined  solely 
by  us.  While  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
[Koper  functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of 
any  interference  with  the  management  of  our  bu»ness." 

He  descrqition  of  this  situation  may  be  dosed  with  the 
^atement  of  an  advocate  of  the  employers'  associations.  "All 
the  employers'  organizations  with  which  I  am  familiar  are  based 
iqxMi  the  principle  of  deaUng  fairly  with  their  workingmen 
and  establislung  equity  and  justice  as  between  the  two.  .  .  . 
Ihe  real  ri^t  <»*  Uie  real  principle  which  should  govern  both 
bodies  is  a  cotmiuKi  interest."    Doubtless  every  tabor  leader 
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would  subscribe  to  such  a  descrip^cMi  of  every  lalxH-  umcMi 
with  wbich  lie  is  familiar.  It  is  not  the  g^ieral  statemeuts  on 
ather  side  that  count  with  each  other.  Hie  acts  of  each  prompt 
the  other  to  continue  the  work  of  organization. 

Conclusions.  —  Thus  there  aiqiears  an  important  group  erf 
reasons  for  the  existence  and  the  activities  of  labor  unions. 
Taken  together  with  historical  developments  they  form  a  solid 
basis  of  explanation  for  their  being.  Their  pc^des,  their  activi- 
ties, their  fighting  spirit,  all  are  easily  enough  accounted  for  whm 
the  explanation  is  fairly  sought  out.  Without  a  review  of  these 
various  elements,  historical  and  current,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  undeistand  trade  unionism.  To  one  whose  mind  is  closed 
to  these  facts,  labor  organizations  must  appear  quite  incompre- 
hensible. But  to  one  who  does  see  deaiiy  the  lines  of  current 
industrial  life  and  who  does  trace  them  fairly  into  the  past,  \ 
thai  existence  must  cease  to  be  cause  for  wonder. 

One  may  or  may  not  approve  their  pc^des.  That  is  a  ques- 
ti<m  that  comes  later.  One  cannot  fairly  say  that  Ubor  oogani- 
zaticms  have  no  reason  for  existence. 
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CEIAPTER  V 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR 

In  ^ite  of  changing  conditions  and  the  fleeting  nature  of 
assodations  of  laborers,  efforts  persisted  for  a  larger  organiza- 
tion, one  that  would  in  some  way  unite  all  elements  of  labor 
strength  into  a  single  unit  in  the  interests  of  efficiency.  The 
need  was  recognized  more  and  more,  and  past  efforts  furnished 
both  the  warning  and  the  inspiration  to  consummate  the  plan. 
The  years  during  the  Civil  War  and  immediately  following  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  several  societies  that  were  of  direct 
importance  not  so  much  for  what  they  actually  did  as  for  the 
influence  on  the  movement  that  finally  did  bring  together  into 
one  organization  a  larger  nimiber  of  workmen  engaged  in  a 
greater  variety  of  trades  than  the  country  had  yet  seen. 

Forenumen.  —  One  that  should  be  named  in  this  list  was  the 
Knights  of  St.  Crispin.  This  society  was  formed  among  the 
more  intelligent  shoe  makers  and  had  an  unusual  development. 
It  began  its  career  in  i867jBith4itt  CibCWbrkiiig  lodge  organized 
— JB-Mawaakeer'TtB^spread  was  rnpirl  in  thn  rnntnm  nf  ttrnhnr 
trade  tspeclally  "ST^ESachusetts.  In  iS68  the  first  Grand 
Lodge  meeting  was  held  with  about  600  chapters  chartered. 
"For  five  subsequent  years,"  as  is  stated  in  McNeill's  Labor 
Movement,  "the  Order  d  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  was  a 
power  in  the  land.  It  made  and  unmade  politicians;  it  estab- 
lished a  new  journal;  it  started  cooperative  stores;  it  fou^t, 
otten  successfully,  against  threatened  reductions  of  wages  and 
for  better  returns  to  its  members  for  labor  performed;  it  grew 
t^idly  in  numbers,  and  became  international  in  its  scope;  it  is 
estimated  that  400  lodges  and  40,000  members  at  one  time  owed 
it  allegiance;  it  became  the  undoubted  foremost  trade  organiza- 
tioa  oi  the  world."  The  causes  for  its  decline,  as  given  by  its  own 
members,  were  interference  in  politics,  treachery  of  leaders,  high 
salaried  officers.  Speaking  more  in  tiie  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
writer  just  quoted  says  that  "  to  the  dispassionate  observer,  it 
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would  seem  as  if  a  deeper  reason  exists  for  the  failure.  .  .  . 
The  CrispiDs  failed,  not  because  they  were  a  trade  organization, 
but  because,  while  seeking  justice  for  their  own  members,  they 
failed  to  be  just  to  the  workers  outside  their  fold.  The  excessive 
Tcstrictions  imposed  by  local  lodges  on  their  members  against 
teaching  any  parts  of  boot  or  shoe  making  to  others,  was  as  un- 
tenable a  posititHi  as  the  'iron-dad'  of  the  manufacturers," 

One  other  organization  of  this  period  that  should  receive 
mention  was  the  National  Labor  Union.  This  was  a  delegate 
convention  made  up  of  representatives  of  local,  state  and  na- 
tional trade  associations  the  membership  of  which  at  its  height 
was  rq;>orted  to  be  640,000.  Seven  annual  conventions  were 
held  b^iimung  in  1866.  At  first  the  powers  of  the  naticmal  body 
were  advisory  only  and  its  aim  chiefly  political.  Its  powers  were 
strengthened  somewhat  as  experience  showed  weakness.  The 
convention  was  given  authority  to  charter  new  locals  and  to 
ezerdse  some  d^ee  of  control  over  tjjem.  While  the  growth  of 
this  society  was  unusual  it  was  nevertheless  of  a  "mushroom" 
character.  In  1871  the  complaint  was  made  that  it  was  losing 
ground  and-  the  following  year  the  annual  convention  proved 
to  be  a  "funeral,"  the  society  dying  of  what  Professor  Ely  has 
diagnosed  as  "  the  fatal  malady,  politics."  The  association  had 
accomplished  during  its  short  life  two  noteworthy  things,  how- 
ever. It  had  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  eight-hour  movement 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  agitation  for  ^le  establishment  of 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 

4rigin  of  Knights  of  Lal>or.  —  The  movemrat  that  expressed 
t  in  these  and  other  forms  at  about  the  same  time  was  to 
manifest  itself  in  a  society  of  larger  proportions,  wider  influence, 
and  greater  d^ree  of  permanency,  the  Noble  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  The  more  important  facts  in  the  history  of 
this  society  may  be  related  very  briefly.  The  tailors  of  Philadel- 
phia had  had  a  strong  organization.  The  cheap  work  by  which 
government  contracts  had  been  filled  for  army  supplies  had 
undermined  the  standards  of  the  trade  and  the  Garment  Cutters 
Union  was  losing  ground.  Among  the  members,  however,  were 
a  few  more  farsighted  who  looked  beyond  the  pending  dissolu- 
tion to  something  better.  When  the  final  vote  had  been  taken 
which  accomplished  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  some  of  these 
men  inunediately  took  up  the  plans  that  bad  already  been 
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partly  formulated.  The  leader  of  this  group  was  Uriah  S. 
Stevens  who  became  the  founder  of  the  new  society.  In  1869 
the  new  relations  were  asstmied  and  in  1871  the  name,  the  Noble 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  adopted.  The  membership 
was  at  first  limited  to  tailors.  Soon  others  were  admitted  as 
associate  members  and  after  they  became  familiar  with  the  aims 
were  permitted  to  organize  new  societies  among  their  respective 
trades.  ThcBe  were  known  as  assemblies.  With  the  formation 
of  new  ones  me  parent  assembly  became  Assembly  No.  i  and  the 
others  were  numbered  serially.  No.  3  was  organized  among  the 
Philadelpfaia  ship  carpenters.  No.  3  was  made  up  of  abawi 
weavers.  Then  in  turn  came  carpet  weavers,  riggers,  while  still 
other  trades  followed.  Before  the  end  of  1873  there  had  been 
formed  eighty  assemblies  in  various  trades,  some  in  territory 
outside  of  Philad^hia.  By  the  close  of  1876  there  were  over 
one  hundred  such  local  assemblies. 

When  five  assemblies  had  been  formed  it  began  to  iq)pear 
necessary  to  have  some  authority  uniting  them.  At  first  there 
was  established  a  Committee  on  the  Good  of  the  Order  made 
up  of  three  from  each  local.  Assembly  No.  i  retained  its  prestige 
and  was  practically  the  center  of  influence  and  authority.  By 
1875  this  temporary  committee  gave  way  to  a  delegated  body 
known  as  the  District  Assembly.  With  the  increase  of  local 
Bssonblies  other  district  assemblies  were  formed  designated 
numerically,  as  were  the  locals.  The  parent  local  of  which 
Stevens  was  the  Master  Workman  together  with  the  other  early 
tmes  formed  District  Assembly  No.  1  with  Stevens  at  its  head. 
The  increase  of  district  assemblies  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  union.  In  1878  this  was  consummated  in  a  General 
Assembly  with  delegates  from  seven  states  representing  fifteen 
trades.  Stevens  was  chosen  first  Grand  Master  Workman.  The 
year  following  del^ates  assembled  from  thirteen  states.  After 
that  time  conventions  were  held  annually.  Thus  the  new 
society  grew  on  its  organization  aide.  Its  membership  mcreased 
with  ur^iaralleled  rapidity.  No  very  accurate  information 
exists  as  to  the  numbers  for  the  eariier  year^.  The  quarterly 
reports  for  the  first  year  show  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  three 
months  twenty-eight  members  were  enrolled;  the  second  quarter 
■bowed  fcHty-three  members;  in  the  third  this  was  increased  to 
fifty-two  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  stood  at  sizty- 
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Dine.  Rumor  seems  to  have  exaggerated  the  numbers.  In  1878 
the  membership  was  r^rarted  to  be  as  high  as  8o,cxx>.  This,  in 
the  opinion  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  was  an  exaggeiatiiui.  He 
r^arded  the  membersh^  as  probably  small,  "not  counting  for 
into  the  thousands."  By  18S3  the  reports  were  more  reliable  and 
at  this  time  the  munbeiship  stood  at  59,000.  The  next  three 
years  showed  a  phenomenal  growth,  e^Kuiding  in  1886  to  over 
700,000.  This  was  the  high  water  mark.  The  authorities 
realized  that  it  would  be  quite  impoa^ble  to  assimilate  new 
members  so  rapidly  and  that  there  was  danger  that  the  ideals 
of  the  society  would  suffer.  The  gsowth  was  checked  for  a  time 
for  this  reascm.  Other  influences  b^an  to  act  also  with  the 
result  that  the  numbers  began  to  decrease. 

One  special  feature  of  the  Knights  d  Labor  that  characterized 
its  early  yeais  was  its  dose  syre9V.  Its  name  was  not  known  but 
was  designated  by  five  asterisks.  Tliis  camsed  it  to  lie  spoken  of 
as  the  society  of  the  "Five  Stars."  Condderable  alarm  was 
awakened  by  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  certain  cabalistic 
signs  ^peaiing  mysteriously  in  a  public  place  would  bring 
together  hundreds  of  workingmen.  The  deigy,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  took  notice  of  the  fact  and  used  their  influence 
in  public  utterance  against  this  unknown  sodety.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  Knights  had  an  elaborate  ritual  handed  on  by  word 
of  mouth  but  not  reduced  to  writing.  This  ritualistic  form  later 
gave  way  to  general  laws  of  government  which  were  slo^y 
expanded  into  a  constitution  and  laws  contrdling  the  relations 
of  the  several  parts.  The  public  hostility  was  somewhat  mod- 
ified by  a  partial  removal  at  the  injunction  to  secrecy.  This  was 
done  first  by  nmlrmg  it  optional  with  each  local  to  dedde  whether 
or  not  secrecy  conduced  to  the  best  results  in  its  locality.  Many 
came  out  in  the  open,  and  in  1881  action  was  taken  by  the 
General  Assembly  removing  the  secrecy  from  the  Order  gen- 
erally. With  the  adoption  of  this  new  policy  much  of  the  keener 
oppo^tion  was  removed  and  the  membership  began  to  mcrease 
rapidly. 

Its  Form.  —  At  the  hdght  of  its  power  the  Knights  of  Labor 
was  organized  on  the  plan  that  has  just  been  indicated.  The 
local  assemblies  constituted  the  organization.  These  locals 
were  composed  sometimes  of  one  trade  and  sometimes  of  sev- 
eral.   It  was  not,  strictly  E^ieaking,  a  trade  sodety.    The  earlier 
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locals  were  usually  of  a  single  trade  while  the  ones  formed  later 
were  Toxse  generally  mixed.  Tliere  were  some  instances  of  locals 
conqxised  entirely  of  women,  though  it  was  not  till  1881  that 
women  were  admitted  to  membership.  The  membership  was 
made  up  generally  of  wage  earners,  however.  Skilled  and  un- 
skilled  alike  were  accepted.  In  1886  a  mixed  assembly  in  Chi- 
cago had  a  wranan  as  its  "Master  Wt^muD."  Colored  work- 
men were  £rst  organized  in  assemblies  in  1883  and  for  a  few 
years  this  class  of  membership  increased  rapidly.  A  later 
tc^ulation  declared  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  member- 
ship of  new  locals  must  be  of  the  wage  earning  class.  The 
membership,  open  as  it  was,  was  not  without  limitation.  The 
age  limit  was  sixteen  for  unions  already  estabhshed  but  ita  new 
locals  the  membership  must  be  entirely  of  those  over  eighteen 
years  of  age.  A  further  restriction  appears  in  the  following 
secticm  of  the  coostitutiui  lA  locals.  "No  person  who  either 
sells  or  makes  a  living,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
eating  drink,  either  as  manufacturer,  dealer  or  agrat,  or  through 
any  membra  of  the  family,  can  be  admitted  to  membership 
in  this  order,  and  no  lawyer,  banker,  professional  gambler  or 
stoci  broker  can  be  admitted."  Prior  to  1881  physicians 
also  were  excluded. 

The  district  assemblies  were  formed  sometimes  on  the  baas 
<tf  trade  groups  and  in  other  cases  the  geographical  bond  united 
them.  More  recently  the  districts  have  come  to  be  limited 
hy  state  boundaries  and  the  district  assembly  has  become  the 
state  assen^ly.  The  Geoeral  Assembly  is  a  del^ate  body  rep- 
resenting the  entire  membership.  Usually  the  locals  are  re- 
lated to  the  general  body  through  the  district  or  state  unit, 
though  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Some  locals  are  independent 
<^  the  district  organization  and  are  directly  connected  with 
the  General  Assembly. 

Its  Spirit  —  With  this  organization  the  Knights  of  Labor 
has  been  able  to  make  itself  felt  in  industrial  life.  First  it  was 
powerful  by  virtue  of  its  secrecy.  With  the  passing  of  this 
[^lase  the  sode^  took  up  with  enthusiasm  the  policy  of  the 
strike.  Though  this  was  not  entered  upon  without  <q)position 
yet  the  majority  prevailed  and  strikes  were  populu  in  the 
Onkr.  This  counsel  prevailed  duiing  the  years  between  1878 
and  1885,  after  which  the  opinion  changed.    The  constitution 
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govemiog  local  assemblies  was  modified  containing  the  fol- 
lowing clause:  "While  acknowledging  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  enjoin  aji  oppressor,  yet  strikes  should  be  av<Mded 
whenever  po&sible.  Strikes,  at  best,  only  afford  temporary, 
relief;  and  members  should  be  educated  to  depend  upon  thorougji 
'  organization,  cooperation,  and  political  action,  and,  through 
•  these,  the  abolishment  of  the  wage  system.  Our  mission  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  a  generation.  Agitation,  education, 
and  organization  are  all  necessaiy."  In  the  establishment 
of  an  assistance  fund  the  Order  was  particularly  careful  to 
guard  against  the  use  of  this  money  for  strikes.  "We  declare," 
read  this  section  of  the  constitution,  "that  strikes  are  deplor- 
able in  their  effect  and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
order,  and  therefore  nothing  in  this  article  must  be  construed 
to  give  sanction  to  such  efforts  for  the  adjustment  of  any  diffi- 
cult, except  in  strict  acoHrdance  with  the  laws  laid  down  in 
this  article."  In  the  Sectitms  that  followed  the  law  was  made 
so  rigid  that  it  was  practically  impossible  for  a  local  to  secure 
any  funds  for  the  conduct  of  a  strike.  Thus  was  brought  to 
an  end  the  posability  of  a  strike  that  had  behind  it  the  support 
of  the  Order  as  a  whole.  "We  must  teach  our  members," 
declared  the  leader,  Mr.  Powderly,  before  one  of  the  annual 
conventions,  "that  the  remedy  for  the  redress  trf  wrongs  we 
a>mpUin  of  does  not  he  in  the  suiddal  strike;  but  it  lies  in 
thorough  effective  organization.  Without  organizatitHi  we  can- 
not accomplish  anything;  through  it,  we  hope  to  forever  banish 
that  curse  of  modem  dvilization,  —  wage-slavery." 

Probably  no  sodety  has  ever  looked  out  upon  a  more  brilliant 
future  th^  did  the  Noble  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as 
it  completed  its  organization  with  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  head.  Its  sums  were  noble  and  its  ideals  high.  One  of  its 
founders  in  discussing  the  prospects  for  a  new  society  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  unicHi  of  the  garment  cutters 
said  that  he  had  been  looking  all  his  life  "for  something  that 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  masses;  something  that  will  de- 
velop more  of  diarity,  less  of  selfishness;  more  of  generosity, 
less  of  stin^ess  and  meamiess  than  the  aven^  sodety  has 
as  yet  disdosed  to  its  members."  This  is  shown  again  in  the 
words  of  another  of  the  leaders  when  speaking  of  the  fact  that 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  had  grown  out  of  a  failure,    tt  was. 
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he  said,  "a  failure  of  the  trade  tmlon  to  gr^iple,  and  satisfac* 
tmily  deal  with  the  labor  question  on  its  broad,  far-reaching, 
basic  principle;  the  right  of  all  to  have  a  say  in  the  aSairs  of 
(Hie.  It  was  because  the  trade  union  failed  to  reco^iize  the 
rights  of  man  and  locked  only  to  the  rights  of  tradesmen  that 
the  Knights  of  Labor  became  a  posability." 

Again  the  exalted  ideals  of  the  founders  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  words  of  Stevens  himsdf:  "The  few  are  millionaires; 
the  many  struggle  iar  bread.  Where,  if  not  here  in  this  Western 
World,  shall  the  patriotism  and  statesmanship  be  found  to 
preserve  the  race  from  destruction?  Neither  the  bayonet,  nor 
bullets  from  gatling  guns  can  save  us.  Justice  to  all  alone 
can  do  it.  .  .  .  Your  presence  here  gives  us  life  and  hope.  .  .  , 
Coming  as  you  do  trSbi  all  over  this  continent,  shows  the  magni- 
tude of  the  awakening.  It  foretells  the  bles^ng  of  Heavoi  upoa 
tboee  who  help  themselves.  It  secures  the  coming  'to  the 
far^  at  an  eariy  day  in  industrial,  political  and  social  life  of 
those  principles  and  legal  enactments  that  shall  secure  the 
physical  well-being,  the  mental  development  and  the  moral 
devation  of  mankind."  These  high  hopes  lived  in  the  hearts 
oi  many  tAo  were  inside  the  Order.  Powderly,  m  closing  his 
history  says:  "The  historian  of  the  future  will  reccod  that 
the  revolution  inaugurated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  car- 
ried forward  by  the  force  of  thought  and  ideas,  won  more  fot 
the  cause  of  human  liberty  than  the  revdutions  which  spilled 
the  blood  of  humanity's  advocates  throu^  all  the  centuries 
<rf  time," 

In  Simon's  history  the  account  opens  with  a  most  enthusiastic 
statement  of  the  importance  of  the  Order.  "No  labor  organi* 
zation  in  the  VfoM  has  ever  had  the  strength,  as  well  as  the 
solidarity,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  It  is  a  new  factor  in  the 
labcH'  problem,  and  one  whose  oHisequeoces  can  hardly  yet 
be  ccHnputed.  In  1869  it  had  eleven  m^nbers;  it  now  has 
about  r,ooo,ooo  in  the  United  States  and  300,000  more  in  Can- 
ada. It  is  not  a  trades-union  nor  an  assembl^e  of  trades- 
unioDS.  It  accepts  the  unskilled  worker  to  as  full  fellowship 
IS  the  most  cunning  artisan.  It  Is  a  society  for  mutual  defence 
and  united  attack,  which  is  so  well  intrenched  that  every  care- 
ful tlunker  must  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  social  forces  of  the 
day.   The  marvelous  rapidity  of  its  growth  is  in  itself  the  best 
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proof  <A  its  utility.  The  fact  that  it  lives  and  waxes  strong  is 
prima  facte  evidence  that  it  has  a  right  to  live  and  to  grow. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  the  strongest  weapon  which  dvilization 
has  put  in  the  hands  of  labor."  It  is  "an  organization  in  whose 
power  now  rests  perhaps  the  destinies  of  the  republic.  .  .  . 
The  Knights  of  LatxH*  may  fail,  but  whether  the  organization 
dies  or  lives,  it  has  taught  a  lesson  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
as  Ituig  as  man  shaU  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow. 
It  has  demonstrated  the  overmastering  power  of  a  national 
combination  amcnig  workingmen.  If  the  Knights  <A  Labor 
were  to  dissolve  to-morrow,  on  the  next  day  a  new  sodety  would 
be  formed  to  push  on  their  work." 

Writing  fA  this  society  in  r886  ^en  it  was  in  the  height  of 
its  strength,  Professor  Ely  describes  it  as  "the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  remaibble  labor  organization  of  modem  times, 
established  on  truly  scientific  principles  which  involved  dther 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  nature  of  industrial  progress,  ot 
a  wonderful  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  economic  society." 

Its  Decline.  —  The  decline  in  the  influence  of  this  society 
was  no  less  striking  than  its  rise.  Within  but  a  few  years  more 
than  it  had  taken  in  building  up  its  wide  influence  this  had 
been  lost,  its  memberahip  declined,  and  though  it  still  maintains 
its  existence,  it  does  so,  to  state  it  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Commons,  as  "a  busfawhackiog  annoyance  on  the  heels  of 


It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  did 
nothing  but  ^ring  into  prominence  and  out  again.  It  had, 
in  fact,  an  active  life  full  rA  importance  to  it?  members.  The  ■ 
truth  of  Pnrfessor  Ely's  statement  is  not  to  be  doubted.  In 
1886  the  organization  not  only  had  brilliant  prospects  but  was 
adapted  to  its  day  remaikably  wdl.  It  was  a  changing  em, 
however,  and  the  Knights  c&me  at  the  close  of  a  period  rather 
than  at  the  beginning.  It  is  not  because  the  Noble  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  did  nothing  but  exist  for  a  brief  period 
that  it  receives  only  a  passing  notice  here.  It  belongs  essentially 
to  the  past  now  and  this  is  not  primarily  a  history. 

One  of  the  elements  of  weakness  in  the  Knights  was  its  dyal 
organizatifHi  in  a  trade.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  trade  assemblies  were  forming  on  national 
lines.    The  E^iights  recognized  these  as  important  and  sou^t 
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to  inooiporate  them.  In  1887  there  were  in  the  Order  as  many 
as  twenty-two  national  trade  assemblies.  These  ejdsted  side 
by  side  with  the  labor  assemblies  making  a  dual  organization. 
Tias  proved  undoubtedly  to  be  an  element  of  weakness.  From 
1886,  tliie  year  that  registered  the  largest  membership  among 
the  Knights,  the  dedine  in  numbers  and  influence  was  steady. 
IIk  causes  iix  this  have  been  stated  in  various  forms  and  as  of 
difiering  importance.  They  may  be  summed  up  as  four  in 
□umber,  (z)  The  failure  of  expensive  syn^>athetic  strikes  in  ^ 
irtiich  the  Order  became  involved  in  spite  of  its  professed  dis- 
apjpmvai  of  such  acts  in  its  later  years.  (2)  Activity  in  political 
a&irs.  Tills  was  of  course  the  result  of  experience  and  there 
was  an  abundance  of  precedent  in  favor  of  political  action. 
It  did  not  bring  strength  to  the  Order,  however.  (3)  The  pres- 
ence of  the  two  distinct  forms  of  organization  mentioned  above, 
the  mixed  labor  assembly  and  the  national  trade  assembly. 
These  proved  to  be  factors  that  undermined  rather  than  buUt 
up  the  strength  ot  the  Order.  (4)  The  over-centralization  of 
power  in  the  hands  at  the  general  t^cers.  The  promoters  of 
the  first  assembly  guaided  very  jealously  their  leadership. 
They  were  the  source  of  authority.  This  relation  generated 
restlessness  and  su^idon  in  the  place  of  strength. 
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Though  the  Knights  of  LabtM*  had  such  conspicuous  success,  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  it  was  the  only  such  organization  in 
the  fidd.  The  period  was  one  which  saw  many  attempts  to 
form  larger  consolidations  among  the  kbraing  classes.  As  pre- 
viously stated  some  of  the  national  trade  unions  had  already  been 
established  and  were  well  on  thdr  way  to  permanency.  Besides 
these  there  were  numerous  other  associations  formed  especially 
after  the  recovery  from  the  panic  of  '73.  These  societies  were 
quite  generally  secret.  Their  objects  were  pohtical  aft^  the 
example  of  their  predecessors.  All  were  transient,  giving  way  to 
jealousy,  imperfect  organization  and  too  great  zeal  in  ptditical 
activity.  Amcmg  these  are  to  be  noted  two  that  became  of 
particular  importance  because  of  later  deveit^ments. 

Origin  of  American  Federation.  —  The  Knights  of  Industry 
and  the  Amalgamated  Labor  Union,  the  latter  an  oSshoot  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  united  in  issumg  a  call  for  a  convention  to 
meet  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  in  August,  1881.  Its  object  is 
supposed  to  have  been  to  suf^knt  the  Knights  of  Labor,  It 
soon  developed  that  a  majority  (^  the  delegates  were  o{qx>sed  to 
a  further  extension  of  the  labor  societies  and  fav<»^  the  exten- 
sion of  trade  unions.  As  a  result  of  this  difference  the  secret 
CH-ganization  was  not  formed.  Another  call  was  issued  for  a 
second  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  fail  of  the  same  year.  This 
call  ^owed  a  realization  of  the  dangers  of  so  many  organizations. 
As  it  declared:  "We  have  numberless  trades'  unions,  trades' 
assemblies  or  councils.  Knights  of  Labor,  and  various  other 
local,  natimal,  and  international  labor  unions,  all  engaged  in 
the  noble  task  of  elevating  and  improving  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  But  great  as  has  been  the  work  done  by  these 
bodies,  there  is  vastly  more  that  can  be  done  by  a  combination 
of  all  these  organizations  in  a  federation  of  trades'  and  labor 
unions."    The  result  was  a  conventicm  of  about  one  hundred 
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deU^tes  representing  more  than  350,000  workiogmoL  At  this 
neetiiig  a  permanent  organization  was  effected,  to  be  known  as 
the  FedeiatioB  of  Oiganized  Trades  and  Labor  Unicms  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  new  sode^  had  a  constitution 
and  held  annual  meetings  until  1886.  In  that  year  it  was  rfr- 
ocganized  under  a  new  constitution,  tbe  name  being  changed  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
CDntbmity  in  the  organization  this  last  Federation,  in  1S89, 
dated  its  origin  and  numbered  its  conventions  frcmi  the  b^in- 
ning  made  in  1881. 

The  American  Federation  of.  Labor  is  at  the  present  time  the 
strongest  organization  in  America  and  ranks  high  amcxig  the 
labOT  (Hganizations  of  the  world;  "the  sovereign  organization," 
vrites  JcAn  Mitchell,  "in  the  trade  union  world."  Its  history 
since  its  inception  is  one  of  steady  growth,  of  consistent  policy 
and  aggressive  management.  Tbe  results  appear  in  a  powerful 
<»gaoization  with  all  th»  force  of  a  highly  centralized  body  and 
all  the  power  of  a  thoroughly  democratic  society.  Its  success 
may  be  attributed  to  a  few  important  pcmits  of  policy  by  which 
it  has  welded  together  the  conflicting  interests  of  many  trades 
and  held  them  with  all  the  strength  of  a  single  purpose.    It  has 

;  avoided  the  shoals  of  politics  which  have  wrecked  so  many  strong 
associations  in  the  past.    It  has  consbtently  left  to  separate 

t  trades  the  direct  control  over  the  differing  trade  interests,  thus 
avoiding  the  dang»s  of  internal  strife.  The  weakness  arising 
bom  too  many  diverse  interests  in  conflict  has  given  way  to 
tbe  strength  c^  united  action  where  it  is  possible  and  to  non- 
interference in  trade  interests  where  it  is  necessary.  On  these 
few  simple  principles  the  American  Federation  of  Labw  has 
buQded  well. 

-  -  Its  F<mn  of  Organization.  —  Tbe  Federation  memboiship  is 
made  up  principally  not  of  individuals  but  of  trade  groups.  It 
OHisists  "of  such  Trade  and  Lainx  Unions  as  shall  conform  to  its 
rules  and  r^ulations."  Tbe  constitution  sets  forth  in  brief  the 
object  and  form  of  organization.  These  may  be  described  as 
foUows,  quoting  freely  from  the  piages  of  that  document.  They 
are:  to  secure  the  organization  of  local  unicms;  to  federate  these 
locals  into  delegate  bodies;  to  establish  national  and  intema- 
tiooal  trade  unims  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  such  unions 
already  filmed  —  these  unions  based  upcHi  a  strict  recognition 
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of  the  auhxiomy  tA  each  trade;  to  subdivide  these  imions  into 
groups,  called  Dqtartments,  to  be  composed  of  unions  in  the 
same  industiy  or  having  the  same  general  interests. 

' -J  '  The  Convnitlon.  —  With  this  form  of  organization  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  real  factois  are  the  convention  and  the  execu- 
tive c&cea,  and  of  these  the  former  is  the  source  d  authority. 
The  amvention  is  a  del^;ated  body  that  assonbles  annuaUy. 
The  date  of  meeting,  now  fixed  for  the  second  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, has  been  chosen  as  best  in  that  it  comes  after  the  excitement 
of  election  time,  and  just  prior  to  the  convening  of  I^islattve 
bodies,  especially  Congress  with  the  President's  Message,  bi 
this  way,  the  leaders  think,  they  can  best  get  the  public  ear 
through  the  press  rqx>rts  of  their  proceedings  and  can  most 
effectively  bring  their  policies  to  the  attention  <^  the  l^islators. 
Even  the  Pre^dent  is  thus  provided  with  the  latest  word  from 
Organized  Labw  and  may  ah{^>e  his  Message  accordmgly. 

■s^t;^  Representation.  —  The  representation  of  the  various  unions 
•  m  the  c(mvention  is  on  the  basis  of  membership.  Nationals  and 
internationals  send  one  delegate  for  a  membo^p  of  less  than 
14,000.  Above  this  there  is  a  proportionate  increase  of  dele- 
gates: 4,000  or  more,  two  delegates;  8,000  or  more,  three  dele- 
gates; 16,000  OT  more,  four  delegates;  33,000  or  more,  five 
del^ates;  "and  so  <m."  Other  bodies,  not  nationals,  have  one 
delegate  each.  The  representation  is  allowed  only  if  all  dues  are 
paid  and  all  other  obligations  to  the  Federation  pr<qKrly  dis- 
charged. In  the  convention  of  1914  there  were  369  del^ates 
with  19,951  votes.    These  were  made  up  as  follows  — 

95 Nationals  or  Intonationab 34S 19,835 

33 State 33 33 

75 Central 75 75 

17 Trade  and  Federal  L^ior  Unions 17 38 

5 Fraternal  Orgamzations 7 i 

ai4  369  19.9SI 

Immediatdy  on  bdog  caUed  to  order  the  Freaidect  f4)pdnts 
the  list  of  conunittees.  The  scope  of  the  convention's  work  will 
be  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  several  committees.  Each  has 
a  membership  of  fifteen.    Rules  and  Order  of  Business,  Report 
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of  PresidcDt,  Report  <^  Secretory,  Report  of  Treasurer,  Resolu- 
tions, Laws,  Organization,  Labels,  Adjustment,  Local  or  Fed- 
erated Bodies,  Education,  State  Organization,  Boycott,  Building 
Trades. 

Ammig  the  rules  governing  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
scMne  are  k&  special  interest  Resduticms  of  any  charactCT  or 
prcqxieals  far  changes  in  the  ccmstitution  cannot  be  introduced  in 
the  convention  after  the  fourth  day,  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. All  resolutions  are  referred  Us  ^>edal  aniaideration  to  the 
ai^rt^mate  committee.  A  rule  <A  procedure  that  might  well  be 
extended  to  lawmaking  bodies  is  gok  requiring  aU  matters 
lefcTTed  to  any  conunittee  to  be  reported  back  to  the  body.  Hie 
report  may  be  of  any  nature  that  the  conunittee  may  decide 
upon,  —  favorable,  unfavorable,  n(»i-comnuttal,  ambiguous,  — 
but  there  must  be  a  report  This  prevents  the  killing  of  meas- 
ures in  committee  and  insures  a  fair  and  open  consideration  in 
true  democratic  style.  The  convmtion  protects  itself  from  its 
friends  as  wdl  as  from  its  enemies  by  a  rule  that  none  other  than 
members  of  a  bona  fide  trade  uaioa  shall  be  permitted  to  address 
the  convention  or  read  papers  therein  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  dele^tes.  Par^  politics,  whether  they  be  Dem- 
ocratic, Republican,  Socialist,  Pt^ulist,  Prohibition  or  any 
other,  shall  have  no  place  in  the  convention.  To  prevent  the 
repetition  of  discussions  already  settled  a  rule  provides  that  no 
grievance  shall  be  considered  by  any  convention  that  has  been 
decided  by  a  previous  convention  except  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion <A  the  Executive  Council.  Grievances  leave  sore  spots  and 
these  otten  do  not  heal  within  a  year.  The  grieved  party  is  thus 
[Hevented  frmn  seeking  to  establish  his  case  after  he  has  once 
lost. 
- — Officers.  —  The  officers  of  the  Federation  are  President,  dght 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Seaetary  and  a  Treasurer,  each  elected  at  the 
last  day  of  the  cwivention.  The  term  of  office  begins  on  the  first 
day  of  January.  If  the  elected  officers  are  not  chosen  delegates 
to  the  convraition  the  Premdent  and  Secretary  are  ex  (^Uio 
membeis  but  without  vote.  All  elected  officers  must  be  mem- 
bers (A  a  union  connected  with  the  Federation.  The  duties  of 
these  c^Kcers  are  in  gen»«l  such  as  belong  to  the  reflective 
cffices.  The  President  presides  at  c^mvoitions,  exercises  8(Q>er- 
viaon  over  the  Federation  and  travels  in  its  interests.   He  must 
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file  with  the  Secretary  each  mcHitfa  an  it^nized  statement  of  lus 
expenses  and  must  make  a  full  report  at  the  annual  convention. 
The  President's  report  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the 
convention  business.  It  sums  up  the  work  of  the  year  in  a  com- 
plete way,  amounting  to  a  current  history  for  the  twelve  months 
touching  all  the  activities  of  the  Federation  in  particular  and  the 
labor  movement  in  general.  It  further  aims  to  point  out  as  the 
lesson  of  experience  means  of  strengthening  the  oi:ganization 
and  discusses  in  a  practical  way  the  policies  of  the  society. 

Id  case  of  vacancy  in  the  presidency  the  Secretary  takes  execu- 
tive charge.  A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  must  then  be 
called  within  six  days  for  the  election  of  a  President  for  the  re- 
mainder ot  the  year.  The  Secretary  has  large  responsibilities. 
With  him  lies  the  keeping  of  all  books,  records,  documents, 
letters  and  accounts.  He  collects  all  moneys  due  the  Federa- 
ti<m,  turning  them  over  to  the  Treasurer,  except  a  mjiTrittnim  sum 
of  $3,000  for  current  expenses.  This  he  may  uae_t«)ly  on  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  All  disbursements  of  the  Federatim 
must  be  shown  by  vouchers  and  a  report  that  is  carefully  au- 
dited. With  him  are  filed  all  reports  and  informatitMi  called  for 
from  the  unions  affiliated  vritfa  the  Federation. 

llie  <^ce  of  Treasurer  is  relatively  unimportant  so  far  as 
the  financial  work  is  concerned.  He  receives  funds  from  the 
Secretary,  giving  receipts  for  them  and  all  orders  for  payment 
must  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretaiy  as  well  as  by  the 
Treasurer. 

-  Executive  Council.  —  The  respon^ble  administrative  work 
rests  with  the  Executive  CoundL  IHs  is  composed  of  the  Fed- 
eration officers,  eleven  in  number.  This  gives  added  importance 
to  the  Treasurer's  odice  and  provides  work  for  the  eight  \^ce 
Presidents.  The  constitution  assigns  to  these  no  other  work 
than  that  which  is  cormected  with  the  Council.  Being  made  up 
of  officers  only,  it  very  naturally  takes  to  itself  important  pow- 
ers. It  is  responsible  virtually  for  carrying  into  eSect  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federation.  It  watches  legislative  measures  that 
aflfect  the  interests  of  working  people  and  initiates  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  convention  may  direct.  The  work  of  organizing 
laborers  into  locals  and  nationals  and  of  associating  them  with 
the  Federati(»)  is  carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Coundt. 
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The  CouncD  is  authorized  to  send  out  spe&kers  in  the  interest 
of  the  Federation  whenever  the  revenues  warrant  such  action. 
Id  a  general  supervisory  capacity  the  Council  has  power  to  make 
rules  to  govem  matters  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  or 
with  the  constitutions  d  affiliated  unions.  Any  rules  so  made 
must  be  embodied  in  the  anntial  report  to  the  convention. 
Vacancies  in  the  CouncD  (except  in  the  Presidency)  are  filled  by 
the  CouncD  itself  by  a  majority  vote. 

Granting  Charters.  —  In  granting  charters  to  unions  that  are 
to  be  affiliated  with  the  Federation  the  Coimcil  must  make 
sure  of  a  positive  and  dear  definition  of  the  trade  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  th^  ^tfiplii-ant.  If  they  regard  it  as  a  tre^piass  upon 
any  organization  aheady  in  the  Federation  the  charter  cannot 
be  granted  without  the  written  consent  of  that  union.  Other 
matters  of  a  jurisdictional  nature,  such  as  changing  a  name  of  a 
unicHi  and  the  adjustment  of  membership  with  change  of  trade, 
are  also  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval ol  the  Convention.  The  Council  may  revoke  a  charter 
once  granted  only  when  the  revocation  has  been  ordered  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  a  regular  convention  by  a  roll  caQ  vote. 
The  Federation  does  not  wait  for  unions  to  be  formed  and  apply 
for  membership.  It  is  more  aggressive  than  that.  Paid  or- 
ganizers  and  advisors  in  addition  to  the  (fficers  are  always  at 
work.  Wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of  bringing  men  into 
an  association  or  affiliating  societies  already  existing,  there  the 
representatives  of  the  Federation  are  at  work.  A  recent  case 
illustrates  this.  Until  recently  there  has  been  trouble  among 
steam  shovel  and  dredge  men.  There  were  rival  organizations 
fighting  each  other.  After  more  than  three  years  of  effort 
these  rivals  were  brought  together  on  the  basis  of  an  amalgama- 
tion by  the  c^cer^  of  the  Federation.  They  have  all  come  to- 
gether as  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Steam  Shovel  and 
Dredge  Men,  a  national  that  has  recently  been  chartered  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
— Activi^  ot  Officers. — The  records  of  the  Federation  show 
that  a  large  part  of  the  activity  of  stKue  of  the  officials  consists  in 
fonning  new  associations  and  bringing  them  into  the  Federation. 
The  annual  r^wrt  for  1914  contains  a  list  of  seventy-five  national 
and  international  organizations  formed  from  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  local  unions  alone  in  the  last  nineteen  years.   Some 
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of  these  have  not  survived  in  the  struggle  so  that  the  list  caimot 
be  understood  as  representing  a  net  gain.  In  addition  to  this 
torm  of  organization,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  stage 
in  the  development,  many  charters  are  granted  to  local  trade 
and  labor  miions,  and  to  state  and  dty  central  oi^ianizations. 
The  total  c^  these  various  charters  for  the  eighteen  years  from 
1897  to  1914,  inclusive,  was:  internationals,  118;  departments, 
5;  state  federations,  43;  dty  centrals,  1,394;  local  trade  unions, 
4,689;  federal  labor  unions,  3,139; — ^  ^^  ^  8,388  charters  in 
all. 

Another  phase  of  activity  ^)peaTS  hi  the  following  inddeot  in 
connection  with  the  clothing  trades.  The  JoumeymeD  Tailcvs 
Union  of  America,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  trade  unions,  has  been 
for  a  long  time  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  labor. 
The  constitution  of  the  Federaticai  contains  a  clause  requiring 
that  before  any  affiliated  organization  can  dtber  c^iange  its 
title  or  extend  its  jutistUction,  it  must  recdve  the  aj^roval  of 
the  Federation.  Bdore  granting  such  i^roval,  it  would  of 
course  be  the  duty  of  the  Federation's  officials  to  see  that  the 
extension  of  jurisdiction  or  change  of  name  did  not  conffict 
with  the  interests  of  existing  unions.  The  Joume3rmQi  Tailors 
Union  recently  changed  its  name  to  the  Tailors  Industrial  Union 
and  assumed  general  jurisdiction  over  the  garment  nmlring  in- 
dustry. This  brought  the  newly  named  union,  with  its  member- 
ship of  i3,ooo,  into  conffict  of  jurisdiction  with  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  of  America,  with  a  membership  of  60,000,  and 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union,  havii^ 
r3o,ooo  members.  Tliis  action  on  the  part  of  the  journeymen 
tailors  was  reported  to  the  convention  of  the  Federation  in  1914 
as  "not  only  unwarrantable  and  against  the  laws  and  practices  of 
the  American  Federation  <d  Lalx^,  but  against  the  interests 
of  the  entire  tailoring  or  garment  working  industry."  The  action 
of  the  convention  followed  the  reoHiuDendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Coundl  and  "firmly  and  strongly  rebuked  the  Journeymen 
Tailors  Union  for  its  unwarranted  action  and  unjustifiable 
assumption  (d  extension  of  jurisdiction."  Tlie  tailors  were  in- 
structed to  resume  the  former  title  and  cease  to  aptnte  under 
an  extended  jurisdiction  before  a  fixed  date.  The  situation  was 
comphcated  in  this  particular  case  by  the  fact  that  some  locals 
of  the  United  Garment  Workera  had  seceded  and  had  claimed  to 
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be  the  real  organization.  These  seceders  joined  with  the  joumey- 
Toea  tailors  in  forming  the  new  union  and  claiming  the  extended 
jurisdiction.  They  assumed  the  label  of  the  United  Garment 
Workeis  and  claimed  the  right  to  authorize  its  use  by  the  new 
Tailors  Industrial  Union.  In  response  to  this  the  Federation, 
through  the  Union  Label  Department,  sent  out  notice  that  the 
label  no  longer  represented  the  American  trade  union  movemrat. 
The  outcome  of  fhis  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  American 
Federation  was  to  bring  the  unruly  members  back  into  line. 
The  tailors  have  resumed  their  former  name  and  returned  to 
their  earlier  jurisdiction.  It  seems  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  strong  coercive  force  of  the  Federation  brought  to  bear 
to  prevent  it,  there  would  have  been  a  serious  fight  before  the 
matter  was  finally  adjusted. 

That  there  was  need  for  some  change  was  recognized  in  the 
report  that  was  made  to  the  convention.  It  was  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  changes  in  the  trade  looking  toward  a  closer  alliance 
or  amalgamation  should  be  brought  about  through  mutual 
agreement  among  all  the  trades  directly  concerned  and  not  by 
the  extension  of  one  union  arbitrarily  to  include  all  the  others. 

While  the  deliberate  dq»uture  from  the  established  rules  of 
the  organization  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  officers  of  the 
Federation,  this  drastic  action  is  probably  the  b^inning  rather 
than  the  end  of  the  matter.  Trouble  has  been  brewing  in  the 
clothing  trades  as  a  result  of  the  confusion  of  relations  between 
unkms.  It  is  no  longer  a  dmple  matter  to  distinguish  between 
custom  made  and  ready  made  garments.  The  extension  of 
women's  ready-to-wear  garments  has  promoted  the  confusion. 
There  are  now  in  addition  to  the  Journeymen  Tulors,  the  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America  (workers  on  men's  clothing)  and 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union  (workers  on 
women's  clothing)  while  the  last  named  has  six  subdivisions 
each  operating  more  or  less  independently  of  the  others.  These 
are  (i)  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  workers;  (a)  women's  tailor  made 
garment  workers;  (3)  dress  and  waist  makers;  (4)  misses  and 
children's  wear  makers;  (5)  wr^iper  and  kimono  makers;  and 
(6)  white  goods  or  underwear  makers.  Overlapping  among  these 
is  the  United  Hebrew  Trades.  This  is  a  situation  that  will 
have  to  be  cleared  up  in  a  constructive  way  before  a  perma- 
nent adjustment  can  be  made. 
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It  will  readily  ap[>ear  that  the  Executive  Council  is  the  body 
d  real  importance,  made  up  of  eleven  men  practically  always  in 
ses^on  having  large  powers  of  direction  and  control  and  respon- 
sible only  to  the  convention  at  its  annual  meetings.  They  are 
generally  members  of  this  convention  and  by  virtue  of  their 
office  would  carry  considerable  weight  of  influence  in  case  the 
Council  is  called  upon  to  defend  its  course. 

Revenues. — lie  revenues  of  the  Federation  are  provided  for 
by  constitutional  regulation.  They  are  derived  from  a  per  capita 
tax  upon  the  full  paid  up  membership  of  all  affiliated  bodies  as 
follows:  national  and  international  trade  unions,  a  per  capita 
tax  <A  two-thirds  of  one  cent  per  member  per  month;  for  local 
trade  imions  and  federal  labor  uiuons,  ten  cents  per  member  per 
month,  five  cents  of  which  must  be  set  aside  to  be  used  only  in 
case  of  strike  or  lockout;  local  unions  the  majority  of  whose 
members  are  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  two  cents  per  mem- 
ber per  month;  from  central  ajid  state  bodies,  ten  dollars  per 
year  payable  quarterly.  The  prompt  payment  is  assured  by 
the  rule  that  delegates  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  annual 
convention  if  dues  are  in  arrears.  If  dues  at  any  time  are  three 
months  or  more  in  arrears  the  union  is  automatically  suspended 
from  membership  in  the  Federation  and  can  be  reinstated  only 
by  a  vote  of  the  convention  after  the  arrears  have  been  paid  in 
full. 

-  -  Regulating  Oie  Parts.  —  Means  are  ad<^ted  to  avoid  confu~ 
si(m  in  orgamzation  and  to  keep  the  Federation's  interests  intact. 
Central  labor  unions  may  not  admit  to  their  councils  delegates 
from  organizations  that  owe  allegiance  to  any  body  hostile  to 
any  affiliated  organization,  to  one  that  has  been  suspended  or 
expelled,  or  to  one  that  is  not  connected  with  any  affiliated  union. 
All  nationals  must  instruct  their  locals  to  join  central  labor 
bodies,  departments  and  state  federations  in  their  vicinity  where 
such  exist.  Similarly,  trades  assemblies  may  be  formed  and  if 
they  exist  all  affiliated  bodies  must  join.  All  such  bodies,  central 
labor  unions,  trades  assemblies  or  departments,  may  act  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  rights  of  the  Federation  or  the  national 
unions.  The  laws  of  the  two  latter  must  not  be  violated  by  any 
regulations  of  the  former  named  bodies. 

To  maintain  this  adjustment  is  clearly  in  the  interests  erf 
peace  though  in  fact  a  goodly  amount  of  fighting  is  necessary 
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to  maintain  it.  It  is  a  kind  ctf  ^hting,  however,  tfaat  tends  to 
unify  the  Federation  in  that  it  is  directed  against  those  who  are 
urging  plans  that  would  beyond  doubt  greatly  weaken  the 
Federation  as  an  organization.  It  closes  the  door  agunst  a 
large  amount  of  internal  strife. 

To  push  the  policy  of  oiganization  further  the  Federation  has 
a  membership  of  locals  directly  with  itself  instead  of  indirectly 
with  a  national  trade  union.  When  its  organizers  are  entering  a 
new  field  it  becomes  necessary  to  organize  locals  of  a  new  trade, 
possibly,  or  to  bring  together  members  of  a  variety  erf  trades  in  a 
single  local.  The  work  in  this  line  is  indicated  by  the  constitu- 
tional provision  as  follows:  Seven  wage  workers  of  good  char- 
acter, following  any  trade  or  calling,  who  are  favorable  to  trade 
unions,  whose  trade  or  calling  is  not  organized,  and  who  are  not 
members  <^  any  bpdy  affiliated  with  this  Federation,  shall  have 
the  power  to  fo;al  a  local  body  to  be  known  as  a  "  Federal  Labor 
Union,"  and  t&ey  shall  hold  regular  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  Lod  advancing  the  trade-union  movement,  and 
shall  have  powe^to make  their  own  rules  in  conformity  with  the 
constitution  of  ^  Federation  and  shall  be  granted  a  local 
certificate  by  the  Fl^dent  of  the  Federation;  provided  the  re- 
quest for  a  certificate  bbmdorsed  by  the  nearest  local  or  national 
trade  union  officially  amiKCted  with  the  Federation,  but  not 
more  than  three  federal  labor  unions  shall  be  chartered  in  ajiy  one 
dty.  The  President  of  the  Federation  has  authority  to  appoint 
any  member  oi  any  affiliated  union  to  audit  the  accounts  of  any 
federal  labor  or  local  trade  union  and  report  the  result  to  the 
President  of  the  Federation.  The  books  and  accounts  of  such 
locals  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  persons  so  ap- 
pointed. The  fee  for  this  certificate  is  five  dollars  which  must 
accompany  the  application.  The  Federation  before  issuing 
certificates  must  refer  applications  from  a  vicinity  where  a 
chartered  central  labor  union  exists  to  that  body  for  investiga- 
tion and  approval.  These  certificates  of  affiliation  may  not  be 
granted  by  state  federations  of  labor.  It  is  vested  solely  in  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
etecutive  councils  of  affiliated  national  and  international  unions. 
■"'  Deptrtments. — One  other  phase  of  organization  remains  for 
emphasis,  one  that  adds  much  to  the  strength  of  the  Federation. 
Within  the  larger  organization  are  formed  subdivisions,  called 
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departments  of  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  larger  body.  They  may  be  estabUshed  whenever 
the  convention  or  the  Executive  Council  may  deem  it  advisable. 
Each  department,  once  fonned,  manages  and  finances  its  own 
afiairs.  It  is  made  up  only  of  affiliated  unions.  Its  laws  must 
conform  to  and  be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws 
of  the  Federation,  and  through  it  are  to  be  transacted  such  por- 
tions of  the  Federation's  business  as  pertain  especially  to  it. 
The  departments  bold  their  conventions  either  during  or  imme- 
diately before  or  after  the  convention  of  .the  Federation  and  in 
the  same  dty.  Its  officers  report  all  the  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  Executive  Council  in  quarterly  and  annual  reports, 
and  either  the  president  or  secretary  of  each  department  must 
be  present  during  some  portion  of  every  regular  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Coundl  to  take  up  matters  of  mutual  interest.  All 
affiliated  nationals  must  become  affiliated  with  any  department 
in  which  they  may  be  eligible,  except  the  Union  Label  Trades 
Department. 

Under  these  provisions  five  departments  have  been  organized 
and  maintain  an  active  existence.  They  are  the  Building  Trades 
Department,  Metal  Trades  Department,  Mining  Department, 
Railroad  Employees  Department  and  the  Union  Label  Trades 
Department.  Each  has  its  separate  set  of  officers  and  executive 
coundl. 

Its  Character.  —  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  in 
feality  a  federation.  Local  trade  unions  generally  axe  allied 
with  the  organization  indirectly  through  their  respective  na- 
tionals. Of  these  nationals  there  are  (report  of  November,  1914) 
1 10  now  affiliated.  This  number  contains  the  majority  of  the 
larger  unions.  Of  the  57  that  have  each  a  membership  ot  10,000 
or  more  40  are  affiliated,  and  <A  the  100  that  have  a  less  member- 
ship 70  are  enrolled  in  the  Federation.  These  1 10  unions  repre- 
sent approximately  33,000  locals  most  of  which  are  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  these  no  national  unions  and  the  five  de- 
partments, the  Federation  is  made  up  of  43  state  branches, 
each  with  a  separate  organization  and  character  determined  by 
the  conditions  in  its  own  state;  of  647  city  centrals,  delegate 
bodies  with  headquarters  or  places  of  meeting  in  the  prindpal 
dties  of  the  country;  of  570  local  trade  and  federal  labor  unions, 
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all  connected  with  the  Federation  in  a  manner  already  de- 
scribed. 
^__State  Organizatioiis.  —  Of  the  state  organizations  a  further 
word  nuiy  be  said  that  will  throw  s(»iie  light  upon  their  nature. 
lite  experience  in  New  York  State  may  be  chosen  as  iUustrative 
ot  the  development  in  the  older  states.  The  Workingmen's 
Assembly  was  organized  in  New  York  State  in  1S65  as  the  result 
of  the  combined  action  of  some  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Theeventsleadingup  to  it  were  in  brief  as  follows: 
A  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  state  l^islature  in  1864  known 
as  the  Hastings  Strike  Bill.  During  the  debate  some  amend- 
ments were  added  that  so  changed  the  nature  of  the  bill  that  the 
originator  withdrew  his  support  and  it  became  known  as  the 
Folger  Anti-Trades  Union  Strike  Bill.  A  stroi^  exposition 
developed  within  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  and  the  bill  was 
finally  defeated.  The  unions  took  to  themselves  the  credit  for 
defeating  the  bill.  There  followed  a  dear  realization  <d  the 
necessity  for  a  more  definite  organization  in  order  to  secure  pro- 
tection "  in  relation  to  legisUtion  as  well  as  the  question  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor."  "From  that  victory  in  1864,"  states  one 
of  the  leaders,  "the  seeds  of  a  great  and  grand  organization 
were  sown:"  the  Workingmen's  Assembly  came  mto  existence. 
The  defensive  was  soon  laid  aside  and  an  aggressive  and  earnest 
agitation  be^^un.  Soon  a  high  degree  of  complexity  characterized 
this  organization.  It  continued  its  separate  existence  until 
1898.  In  the  meantime  other  organizations  came  into  being. 
In  1869  a  district  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  formed. 
In  1888  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  started  its  own  state 
branch.  These  latter  associations  were  formed  in  the  state  aa 
a  part  of  the  r^ular  spread  of  these  two  rival  organizations,  and 
for  a  time  the  three  existed  side  by  side.  The  rivalry  was  keen 
and  so  coSperation  seemed  impossible.  In  agitating  for  legisla- 
tion in  their  interests  the  rival  committees  so  confused  the  1^- 
islators  that  many  measures  which  might  have  been  won  were 
lost  because  of  the  number  of  committees  each  claiming  to  rep- 
resent the  one  authoritative  body.  This  experience  continued 
for  several  years  after  the  necessity  for  unity  had  become  appar- 
ent to  some  in  the  rival  groups.  During  this  time  efforts  were 
being  made  to  secure  some  grounds  on  which  a  single  organiza- 
tkm  could  be  formed.   The  acute  rivalry  between  the  two  large 
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national  oi^anizationa  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  come  to- 
gether. The  feeling  on  the  part  <^  the  Workingmen's  Assembly 
that  it  was  first  in  the  field  and  that  its  legitimate  territory  had 
been  invaded  by  outside  organizations  made  it  difficult  for  it  to 
surrender  any  of  its  prerogatives  as  a  representative  of  the  labor 
interests  of  the  state.  The  growing  strength  of  the  Federation 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  made  it  a  power  that  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  so  after  years  of  dellberatioD  and  r^Kated  ezperieoces 
in  the  wastefulness  of  rivalry  the  two  were  united  into  the 
Workingmen's  Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1898. 
Under  this  name  the  new  association  remuned  until  1910  when 
it  changed  its  name  to  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  older  leaders  had  passed  out  of  control,  the  representatives 
of  the  Federation  dominated  and  in  the  interests  of  uniformity 
of  name  the  Federation  secured  the  present  title.  For  a  few 
jrears  after  this  amalgamation  further  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  a  union  with  the  state  branch  of  the  Elnij^ts  td  Labor. 
It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  this  union  might  be  accomplished. 
Details  could  not  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  however,  and  the 
two  have  remained  apart.  With  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
one  and  the  waning  influence  of  the  other  the  adjustment  seems 
now  to  be  definitely  settled,  although  a  real  difficulty  remains  in 
the  handicap  that  comes  to  the  work  of  both  organizations  as 
the  result  of  their  rivalry. 

In  the  constitutions  of  the  early  Assembly  and  the  independ- 
ently formed  branch  of  the  Federation  there  was  but  little 
difference.  The  constitution  of  the  Workingmen's  Assembly,  as 
it  stood  in  1884,  was  practically  the  constitution  of  the  Working- 
men's  Federation  as  it  existed  in  1905,  and  these  are  essentially 
the  same  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  federation  as  it  is  at 
present.  The  objects  of  the  organization  remain  embodied  in  the 
same  form  of  statement  in  the  latest  copy  of  the  constitution  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  d  Labor  as  was  phrased  in  the 
earUer  issues  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Workingmen's  Assembly 
and  the  Workingmen's  Federation.  The  objects  as  stated  will 
show  the  nature  of  this  particular  branch  of  work. 

Their  Objects.  —  To  agitate  such  questions  as  may  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  in  order  that  they  may  obtun  the 
enactment  of  such  measures  by  the  state  legislature  as  will  be 
beneficial  to  us,  and  the  repeal  of  all  impressive  Uws  which  now 
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exist  To  use  all  means  consist^t  with  hooor  and  dignity  so  to 
correct  ttie  abuses  under  which  the  working  classes  are  laboring 
as  to  insure  to  them  their  just  rights  and  privileges.  To  use  our 
utmost  endeavors  to  impress  upon  the  various  divisions  of  work- 
ingmen  the  necessity  of  a  close  and  thorough  organization,  and 
of  forming  themselves  into  local  unions  wherever  practicable. 
Thus  the  two  objects  are  e^ressed  and  they  indicate  fairly  the 
field  of  activity  of  these  state  federations.  They  seek  to  influence 
l^islation  in  their  favor  and  act  as  agent  for  the  larger  organiza- 
tioa  in  pushing  the  work  of  closer  and  more  thorough  organiza- 
tion <A  all  laborers  within  the  state.  A  plan  to  limit  the  work  to 
the  former  of  these  two  was  adopted  in  rSSg.  It  proved  im- 
practicable and  in  the  constituti<m  of  1897  the  restriction  does 
not  a|^>ear.  The  dr<^ping  out  of  the  more  restricted  pdicy  was 
doubtless  the  result  of  the  consolidation  that  was  effected  at  that 
time,  the  new  organization  retainmg  the  purposes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  The  present  organization,  then,  is 
under  the  constitution  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
labor. 

The  constitutions  of  these  state  organizations  are  essentially 
thesame  as  that  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  varied  only 
to  meet  the  differing  situations  and  the  modified  purposes  of 
the  states.  The  state  federatitois  consist  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion which  is  a  del^ate  body.  The  membership,  however,  is 
gmerally  not  restricted  to  delegates  from  unions  affiliated  with 
the  American  FederatioD  of  Labor,  The  locals  are  represented 
duectly  instead  <rf  through  naticmal  unions,  and  any  local  may 
be  represented  exc^t  such  as  may  have  seceded  from  or  been 
expelled  from  a  national  union.  The  work  of  the  several  con- 
ventions is  alcmg  the  same  lines.  Officers  chosen  at  the  conven- 
tions constitute  the  executive  council,  a  body  that  carries  the 
authority  of  the  (Hganization  subject  to  the  ^proval  of  the 
aimual  conventions. 
-..-^^Ity  Centrals.  —  In  describing  the  organization  of  the  city 
centrals  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  much.  These  bodies 
have  a  relation  to  the  interests  of  labor  in  the  dty  similar  to 
the  state  federation  and  the  state  interests.  They  commonly 
meet  more  frequentiy,  as  once  a  week  in  the  large  cities.  They 
are  delegate  meetings  with  the  usual  corps  of  officers  necessary 
to  administer  their  affairs.     Their  work  consists  in  pushing 
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organization,  extending  their  representation  in  locals  not  affiliated 
with  the  central,  and  in  ccmsid^ng  wage  scales,  trade  agree- 
ments, and  other  matters  of  a  dmilar  nature.  At  these  meetings 
matters  of  a  most  intimate  relation  to  the  welfare  of  organized 
labor  are  freely  discussed.  Effmts  are  made  to  keep  the  dis- 
cussions confined  to  questions  that  relate  directly  to  labor  affairs. 
This  proves  difficult  indeed  and  the  presiding  officer  not  infre- 
quently has  to  test  the  full  extent  of  his  authority  in  order  to 
^orce  the  rules  that  bar  all  political  discussion  and  all  per- 
sonalities. Iliese  men  speak  plainly  in  their  discussions  and 
sddom  attempt  voluntarily  to  conceal  their  impressions. 

While  these  city  centrals  are  now  generally  affiliated  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  such  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Indeed  they  came  into  existence  before  the  bc^pjming  of 
the  Federation.  Under  the  name  of  trades'  assemblies  they 
were  formed  soon  after  1830.  In  1866  there  were  thirty  coitials 
organized.  These  were  man  or  less  active  both  in  pditics 
and  industry  acoxding  to  the  personnel  of  the  leaders  and  the 
temper  of  the  times.  With  the  expansion  of  the  American 
Federation  (^  Labor  these  were  gathered  in  one  by  one  and  new 
ones  were  formed,  so  that  at  the  present  time  by  far  the  larger 

^  number  look  to  the  Federation  as  their  creator. 

)  Policy  of  the  Federation.  — The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  had  from  the  start  two  distinct  and  characteristic  ob- 
jects of  policy.  It  was  peculiarly  a  trade  organization,  preserv- 
ing the  trade  societies  as  the  unitsf  and  it  eschewed  all  purpose 
of  "going  into  p<ditics."  The  first  point  of  policy  was  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  1887.  "We 
thoefore  dedare  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  thorough 
federation,  embradng  every  trade  and  Ubor  <sganization  in 
America,  under  the  trades-unitm  system  of  organization."  On 
the  second  point  it  declared  itself  more  at  length  in  a  manifesto 
that  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  declared  to  be  "worthy  of  preser- 
vation in  any  history  of  the  labor  movement." 

"We  favor  this  federation  because  it  is  the  most  natural  and 
assimilative  form  of  bringing  the  trades'  and  labor  unions 
together.  It  preserves  the  industrial  autonomy  and  distinctive 
character  of  each  trade  and  Ubor  union,  and,  without  doing 
vicdence  to  their  faith  or  traditions,  blends  them  all  in  one 
harmonious  whole  —  a  'federation  of  trades'  and  labor  unions.' 
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Sudi  a  body  looks  to  the  org&nizatioii  of  the  working  classes 
as  workers,  and  Dot  as  'soldiers'  (in  the  present  deprecatfsy 
sense)  or  politiciaQS.  It  makes  the  qualities  of  a  man  as  a  worker 
the  only  test  oi  fitness,  and  sets  up  no  political  or  religious 
test  of  membership.  It  strives  for  die  un^cation  (rf  all  labw. 
Dot  by  straining  at  an  enforced  union  of  diverse  thought  and 
widely  separated  methods,  not  by  prescribing  a  uniform  plan 
of  organization,  regardless  of  their  e^)erience  or  interests;  not 
t^  antagonizing  or  destro3ring  existing  organizations,  but  by 
preserving  all  that  is  int^rai  or  good  in  them  and  by  widening 
tbear  scope  so  that  each,  without  destroying  their  individual 
diaracter,  may  act  togeUier  in  all  that  concerns  them.  Ilie 
aptm  trades  unions,  national  and  intematiiaial,  can  and  ought 
to  ytoxk  side  by  side  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  this  would 
be  the  case  were  it  not  for  men  either  overzealous  or  ambitious, 
1A0  busy  themselves  in  attempting  the  destruction  of  existing 
unions  to  serve  their  own  whims  and  mad  iconoclasm.  Hiis 
should  cease  and  each  should  understand  its  proper  place  and 
work  in  that  sphere,  and  if  they  desire  to  come  under  one  head 
(M-  affiliate  thdr  aSaiis,  then  let  all  trades'  and  labw  societies, 
secret  oi  public,  be  represented  in  the  Federation  of  Trades' 
and  LabOT  Unions." 

In  this  statement  appears  dearly  the  determination  of  the 
pmnoters  of  the  Federation  neither  to  ask  nor  give  quarter 
in  thai  rivalry  vrith  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Seizing  upon  the 
weakness  involved  in  the  existeacx  of  both  mixed  labor  as- 
semblies and  naticmal  trade  assemblies  in  the  same  oiganizaticm, 
they  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it.'  The  Federation  rested 
sqiurely  upon  the  trade  associati<m,  and  this  iorm  was  the  one 
that  dominated,  ibi  1894  the  Federation  resolved  to  hold  no 
DMetiDgs  or  CMifereDces  with  the  Knights  until  the  latter  should 
abandtm  its  dual  organization  id  the  trades.  This  resolutioD 
it  was  in  position  to  make  effective  by  a  refusal  to  recognize 
in  any  of  its  unitmized  sht^  a  card  of  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  As  the  trades  were  for  the  most  part  federated  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  this  refusal  was  a  serious 
handicap  in  securing  employment. 

ConqMUison  and  Contrast.  —  With  the  formation  and  con- 
tinued edstence  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the 
histMlcal  part  of  the  movement  merges  into  the  present.  Other 
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organizations  now  in  process  of  f<xinatioo  or  development  in 
so  far  as  they  differ  frtMD  those  of  the  past  are  matters  of  anient 
activity  and  it  remains  for  the  future  to  reveal  their  value. 
A  backward  ^ance  over  the  several  organizations  that  have 
had  some  d^ree  of  permanency  in  the  past  reveals  some  prin- 
dples  that  are  interesting  as  well  as  important.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  historian  of  the  labor  movement  to  bring  these  out  in 
fullness.  There  are  sc»ne  lessons  that  even  now  are  apparent. 
Out  of  the  several  forms  of  organization  have  developed  two 
that  have  stood  forth  as  rivals.  These  are  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  They  were  established 
at  about  the  same  time.  Each  gathered  into  itself  what  was  by 
its  founders  thought  to  be  the  valuable  lesswis  of  the  past. 
Yet  they  devdoped  on  quite  opposite  principles.  The  organi- 
zati<Hi  of  Eni^ts  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  interests 
of  all  laborers  were  identical,  that  "an  injury  to  one  is  the  con- 
<xm  of  aQ"  and  that  all  members  would  therefore  come  to 
the  support  of  any  who  needed  ^d.  On  this  principle  the  assau- 
blies  were  formed,  not  on  the  ba^  of  trade  membership  but 
rather  of  mixed  membership.  Thus  the  Knights  of  lahar  was 
an  organization  which  undertook  to  bring  all  separate  interests 
into  subordination  to  the  Interests  of  the  whole;  a  broad  prin- 
dple  which  in  present  society  exists  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  ideal  only.  In  contrast  with  this  the  Federation  has  from 
the  start  adhiitted  the  conflict  of  interest  even  within  the  bound- 
aries <^  the  labeling  class  and  has  shaped  its  organization  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  play  for  these  ccoiflictii^  interests  with- 
out int^ering  with  the  unity  at  ptunts  wha%  the  interests 
were  ctmimtNi.  Its  basis  c£  organization  has  been  regularly 
that  oi  trade  units  joined  into  a  federaticm.  Ccm^derable 
autonomy' remains  to  these  units  and  this  is  freely  emxased, 
yet  there  b  in  the  fact  of  federation  of^iortunity  for  common 
acti<Hi  on  oxnmon  interests  that  is  immensely  increased  in 
its  effideocy  from  the  absence  of  friction  within  the  organi- 
2ati(m.  This  organization  on  the  basis  of  a  single  vocation  rests 
on  the  prindple  that  "men  who  think  alike  should  act  together," 
a  prindple  that  is  not  so  highly  tinctured  with  idealism  as 
'  that  adopted  by  the  Knights  but  one  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  in  various  forms  of  association,  one  that  has  the  virtue 
of  being  sternly  practical.    It  "comes  closer  to  human  nature" 
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ID  its  preservation  of  individual  interests.  Frcmi  the  standpoint 
<rf  idealism  tbe  Knights  represent  the  higher  devel(^ment, 
while  the  Federation  reveals  the  greater  practical  indght.  f^om 
another  pcnnt  of  view  the  difference  appears  in  the  degree  of 
centralization  attained  in  tbe  two  societies.  With  the  Knights 
a  higher  d^ree  (tf  centraUzati<Hi  was  not  only  possible  but 
natural,  while  with  the  Federation  it  was  simply  imposdbte. 
In  one  other  particular  the  policy  of  the  two  has  been  unlike. 
The  Knights,  largely  influenced  by  the  example  ot  former 
societies,  aimed  to  exercise  direct  political  control.  The  Federa- 
tion, OD  the  other  hand,  was  warned  by  the  same  experiences 
and  from  the  start  has  been  able  to  muster  sufficient  strength 
to  prevent  polidca]  action  from  becoming  a  part  of  its  policy. 
nils  has  often  led  to  some  very.bitter  fights,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  sodalist  members  of  the  Federation.  The  non- 
pc^tical  program  has  been  steadily  adhered  to  and  still  remains 
as  one  of  the  points  oa  which  tbe  present  leaders  are  most  de- 
termined. These  <q)posite  policies  and  principles  adopted  by 
these  two  great  rival  societies  have  had  opportunity  to  show 
their  relative  strength.  For  a  time  the  Knights  had  a  remark- 
able growth.  The  test  of  time  has  revealed  the  weaknesses  of 
its  foundation  and  the  superior  adaptability  of  that  of  its  great 
rival.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  though  admittedly 
not  without  its  weak  points,  stands  to-day  as  the  most  powerful 
OTganization  that  American  workingmen  have  been  able  to 
create;  a  product  of  ex[>erlment,  failure  and  determined  effort 
ai  the  past.  It  conopaia  favorably  with  the  organizations  in 
other  countries.  It  sums  up  for  labor  orgamzati<H>s  the  lessons 
of  histcay. 
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VfiQi  the  outline  of  the  two  great  naticmal  associations  set 
forth  in  thdr  main  features,  it  remains  to  describe  that  form  of 
trade  organization  that  is  called  the  trade  union.  This  is  not  an 
easy  task.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  description  of  these  units  (tf  the 
movement  can  be  made  that  will  be  satisfactory.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  each  has  its  own  definite 
structure  or  form  of  organization,  its  own  constitution  and  set 
of  laws.  Each  is  an  evolution  and  stands  to-day  as  a  product 
of  many  f<»ces  that  have  wcdted  thonselves  out  along  varying 
lines.  Historical  development,  peculiarities  of  particular  tnules, 
personahties  of  leaders,  geographical  area  included  within  the 
scope  of  the  society's  activities:  these  are  some  of  the  forces 
that  have  had  an  important  influence  in  shaping  the  particular 
form  of  a  society.  It  is  admittedly  difficult,  perhaps  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  clearness,  to  formulate  a  blanket  description 
that  will  cover  the  form  of  organization  of  this  group  of  societies 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  American  trade  unions. 

Upon  analysis,  however,  it  becomes  evident  that  an  examina- 
tion of  a  lai^  number  ol  uni<nis  reveals  a  unity  of  principle 
running  through  practically  all  of  them.  It  is  this  common 
element  that  the  present  ch^ter  seeks  to  describe. 

Its  Parts  and  Thoii  Relations.  —  The  American  trade  union 
is  made  up  of  three  distinct  parts  with  definite  relations  between 
than.  There  is,  first,  the  central  body,  called  by  various  names 
as  llie  Union,  The  International,  The  Geneial  Uni<m,  The 
Grand  Lodge,  The  Grand  Division.  Then  there  is  the  local 
body,  generally  called  The  Local.  Between  these  two  there  is 
intNposed  in  the  larger  unions  a  third  body  made  up  <^  locals 
within  restricted  areas  and  smaller  than  the  central  body. 
These  are  generally  called  Divisims,  though  various  names 
are  used  as  District  Lodge,  Joint  Council,  System  Division. 
It  may  be  that  the  particular  needs  of  the  union  axe  such  as 
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to  call  for  a  fourth  division.  This  is  true  of  The  United  Mine 
Workers  which  has  The  International,  The  District,  The  Sub- 
District,  and  The  Local.  In  this  description  the  word  union 
will  mean  the  central  body. 

Generally  speaking  the  locals  are  the  source  of  authority 
in  that  they  have  the  voting  strength  and  constitute  the  units 
upon  whidi  the  onion  rests.  This  authority  is  practically 
aU  delected  and  rests  in  the  central  body  ai  the  union  as  a 
whole.  This  gives  the  largest  importance  to  the  central  cffgani- 
zati<»i  and  causes  it  to  stand  as  the  union  in  all  external  rdations. 
In  the  more  detuled  description,  therefore,  it  mil  be  best  to 
b^in  with  the  first  body,  the  union  itself. 

The  Union:  The  Conventioa. —  In  the  fundamental  laws 
(^  organization  of  practically  all  of  these  societies  the  constitu- 
ti<Hi  asserts  that  the  union  is  the  "ultimate  tribunal,"  the 
"supreme  head,"  the  "sovereign  body,"  having  juriscUction 
over  every  interest  that  touches  the  welfare  of  the  trade  and 
every  relatitNi  between  it  and  the  outside  world  of  industry. 
The  embodiment  of  this  authority  is  the  convention,  a  del^iate 
body  rqjTesenting  the  locals.  The  basis  of  this  representation 
is  by  no  means  uniform.  It  varies  with  the  particular  needs 
of  tiie  trade  that  it  represents.  The  delegates  are  chosen  by 
the  locals  in  a  ratio  determined  in  the  ctmstitutions  of  their 
re^)ective  unions.  There  is  no  imifonnity  in  this  ratio.  Each 
local  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  del^jate.  Sometimes  it  is  fixed 
at  (»ie  delf^te  for  each  one  htmdred  members  or  major  fraction 
thereof.  Tlie  total  number  for  any  one  local  may  be  limited, 
as  in  one  case  ior  example,  it  cannot  be  more  than  five,  and 
in  another  the  limit  is  ten.  By  another  method  in  genoal  use 
the  representation  is  adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  Uiga  locals 
prcporticMiately  less  voting  strength,  as  the  following  pUn  will 
illustrate.  For  loo  members,  one  del^ate;  between  loo  and 
500  members,  two  dele^tes;  between  500  and  1,000  members, 
three  del^jates;  for  1,000  or  m<Hre,  four  delegates.  In  some 
cases  each  del^;ate  has  one  vote  while  in  others  the  voting  is 
done  by  unions.  Proxies  are  sometimes  allowed.  Occasion- 
ally the  adjustment  between  the  number  of  delegates  and  the 
voting  stroigth  is  made  in  a  more  compUcated  way.  The 
number  of  del^ates  is  fixed  by  units  of  aoo  members.  The 
local,  however,  is  entitled  to  (me  vote  for  the  first  100  mem- 
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ha^  and  one  additional  vote  for  eveiy  additional  lOo  of  member- 
ship. In  this  case  the  number  of  delegates  does  not  equal  the 
voting  strength  so  as  to  have  one  delegate  for  each  possible  vote. 
Some  delegates  thus  have  in  eSect  two  or  mixc  votes  each  and 
each  may  vote  following  his  own  discretion.  In  case  an  odd 
number  of  votes  falls  to  any  local  with  an  even  number  of 
delqptes  the  del^ate  first  elected'  is  entitled  to  the  extra  vote. 
If  the  local  is  not  represented  by  its  full  quota  of  voting  dele- 
gates, those  who  axe  present  may  cast  among  them  all  the  votes 
that  the  local  is  entitled  to. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  large  attendance  of  del^ates  at  the 
conventions  some  unions  pay  the  expenses  out  <^  a  general 
fund.  In  other  cases  each  local  pays  the  expenses  <^  its  own 
del^ation.  In  still  other  instances  there  is  an  adjustment  by 
whidi  the  local  pays  entertainment  expenses  and  the  union 
the  travelling  expenses.  Obviou^y  the  choice  between  these 
several  plans  will  rest  upon  the  finanrial  condition  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  importance  attached  to  the  work  of  the 
convention.  Where  th^  are  funds  for  the  purpose  and  where 
it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  trade  to  have  a  large  conventi<m 
with  all  locals  represented,  the  general  funds  will  be  drawn  on 
for  the  ezpcaises.  If  funds  do  not  permit,  but  a  large  representa- 
tive vote  is  desirable,  thm  there  will  be  the  reswt  to  jaoxy 
voting  or  the  plan  of  more  than  one  vote  to  a  dele^te.  Some 
trades  obvioudy  do  not  attach  so  much  mqwrtance  to  a  large  del- 
egate meeting  and  then  it  is  left  quite  entirely  to  the  locals  to 
dedde  each  fc^  itself  whether  it  will  send  representation  or  not. 
In  this  latter  case  the  larger  locals  will  probably  pay  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  deflation.  In  tnmllt'r  ones  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  some  one  among  the  younger  men  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  unionist  and  is  anxious  to  see  the  lai;ger  body 
at  work  and  to  try  himself  out  among  the  leaders.  In  such  a 
case  some  plan  will  be  devised  by  which  the  local  can  have  one 
delegate  at  least  by  a^nring  some  part  of  the  expenses.  If 
the  necessity  for  a  representative  body  is  great  and  the  funds 
for  securing  such  a  body  are  small,  there  is  the  plan,  restnted 
to  in  some  cases,  of  levying  a  fine  up(»i  any  load  that  is  not 
represented  by  at  least  one  del^ate.  This  fine,  however,  is 
made  revocable  at  the  discretion  of  the  union  officials.  In  the 
T^rpographical  Union,  for  example,  the  expenses  of  delegates 
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are  not  paid  from  the  general  fund.  The  result  is  that  the 
anailer  Icxals  are  not  represented.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the 
plan  has  been  adf^ted  of  having  the  meetings  of  the  convention 
at  difinent  places  in  order  that  the  locals  within  easy  distance 
in  (me  year  may  be  represented,  a  privilege  that  at  the  next 
convention  vill  come  to  the  locals  in  another  section.  ,  Thus 
the  smaller  locals  have  an  oppcnrtunity  for  occasional  representa- 
ticMi.  Professor  Bamett  has  figured  out  that  for  the  convention 
of  this  union  at  Washington  in  1903,  180  locals  out  of  695  had 
ddegates  at  the  meeting.  This  was  twenty-six  per  cent.  These 
locals  reptesented  33^6  members,  whidi  was  73.5  per  cent 
(tf  the  total  membership. 

Meetings  of  Conventloii.  —  As  to  the  frequoicy  ot  coDven- 
tKHi  meetings  there  is  wide  variation.  There  are  unions  that  pro- 
vide for  annual  ccmventions.  Others  meet  every  sectnd  year. 
Some  have  triennial  sessions.  Beyond  this  the  probability  is  that 
the  time  of  meeting  is  not  fixed  in  the  constitution  but  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  designated  nffirinh  or  to  referendum  vote. 
In  <Hie  case  a  referendum  vote  is  submitted  on  the  question: 
"Shall  a  aHiventi<m  be  called  this  year?"  This  referendum  is 
taken  each  year  except  the  one  immediately  following  a  con- 
vestitai  year.  At  the  time  of  such  a  referendum,  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  a  full  discusdon.  In  one  trade  paper,  for  example, 
is  found  tlus  editorial  notice:  "Shall  we  htJd  a  convention  in 
1913?  Iliat  question  should  receive  the  careful  consideration 
of  every  member,  and  should  be  discussed  in  every  meeting 
between  now  and  January,  when  the  vote  will  be  taken."  Oc- 
casitmally  long  periods  will  pass  with  no  ses^nof  the  ccoiventitKi. 
The  Granite  Cutters  held  a  session  in  rSSo  and  did  not  convene 
again  until  jgra.  At  the  present  writing  no  time  is  set  for 
another  convention  of  this  union.  Such  a  time  may  be  arranged 
for  by  an  initiative  proportion  and  a  referendum  vote.  During 
the  thirty-two  years  that  intervened  between  the  two  conven- 
tioDs  the  general  laws  of  the  association  were  revised  five  times 
by  a  small  revision  committee  elected  by  a  general  vote.  The 
Ggar  Makers  convention  of  191a  was  the  first  to  be  held  in 
sixteen  years.  This  union  pays  the  expenses  of  del^ates  from 
the  general  fund,  and  has  found  the  referendum  more  economi- 
cal and  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory.  In  r9i3  the  Intema- 
^nal  Molders  held  a  convention  after  a  five-year  period.   There 
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were  at  this  meeting  403  del^ates,  cmly  60  ol  whcan  had  been 
present  at  a  former  convention. 

There  are  very  obvious  advantages  to  be  credited  to  the 
plan  of  holding  frequent  conventicms.  The  enthusiasm  that 
cxMnes  from  numbers  and  from  discussion  of  problems  is  in^ir- 
ing,  and  the  del^ates  return  with  a  measure  of  this  for  their 
locals.  Capable  leaders  fr<mi  the  various  sections  come  tc^ther 
and  in  the  discussions  and  planning  it  will  crftea  be  that  new 
talent  will  develop  that  may  rise  into  higher  portions.  Against 
these  advantages,  however,  other  considerations  may  be  placed. 
With  a  large  union  it  is  a  stem  fact  that  expenses  are  heavy. 
The  enthusiasm  is  more  difficult  to  preserve  in  its  intensity 
while  it  is  being  scattered  widely  among  numerous  locals.  Tlie 
town  in  which  the  conventitsi  is  held  is  anxious  to  be  hospitable, 
and  consequently  an  elaborate  round  of  entertamment  is  pre- 
pared. This  interferes  with  the  calm  discussion  and  careful 
attention  that  many  of  the  difficult  affairs  of  the  union  need. 
Writing  of  the  printers  Professor  Bamett  states  that:  "As  a 
substitute  for  a  small  and  representative  council,  the  omvention 
is  an  archuc  and  inefficient  institution.  In  ses^n  for  only  a 
week,  feted  on  every  possible  occasion  by  the  entertaining 
union,  with  a  membo^p  so  large  as  to  make  deliberation 
impracticable,  the  supervision  which  the  convsiti<»i  can  give 
the  work  of  die  officers  is  necessarily  slight."  One  recent  cor- 
rective suggested  is  the  dengnation  of  a  permanent  conventitm 
dty  for  this  union.  There  are  obvious  tendencies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  doing  away  with  the  convention  quite  entirely,  as  one 
after  another  of  its  duties  are  now  dischaiged  in  other  ways. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  to  pass  entirely  it  is  difficult  to  forecast. 
There  are  some  very  decided  advantages  accruing  from  it  and 
these  may  be  pow^ful  enough  to  stem  the  present  tide  away 
from  the  plan.  Enthusiasm  is  very  necessary  to  unionism. 
Methods  of  keeping  it  alive  are  consequently  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  convention  is  certunly  a  great  factor  in  keq)ing 
monbers  enthused.  Delegates  cany  these  stirring  influences 
away  with  them.  The  trade  journals  print  descriptions  and 
pictures  that  arouse  interest.  Election  as  a  del^ate  may  be 
the  incentive  for  much  active  work  during  the  year.  It  is  true 
that  the  convention's  work  may  be  done  in  other  ways  in  part 
or  lor  a  limited  Ume.    It  is  not  clear  that  it  can  be  done  away 
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with  oitirely  without  some  definite  loas  to  the  cause.  For 
the  year  1915  there  were  announced  forty-four  amventions  <rf 
international  unions. 

The  Business  of  tiie  ConTention.  —  The  business  of  the  con- 
vraition  is  restricted  to  lines  generally  laid  down  in  the  consti- 
tutim.  A  descripdon  of  its  powers  is  made  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  in  so  many  cases  it  shares  its  authority  in  a  very  real 
way  with  the  referendum.  When  this  latter  method  ha^  not 
been  arranged  fw  as  a  substitute,  the  convention  elects  the 
<^cets  of  the  union,  amends  the  ccmstitution,  hears  the  reports 
at  the  (^cers  and  takes  action  on  a  variety  at  matters  that 
are  brought  before  it.  A  typical  "order  of  business"  is  as  fel- 
lows: Report  of  committee  oa  credentials;  Rdl  call  of  officers 
and  members;  Reading  of  minutes;  Repnts  of  officers,  cxun- 
mendog  with  the  president;  Receiving  communications  and 
bills;  Reports  and  petitions  of  subordinate  unicMis;  Resolu* 
tioos;  Report  of  special  conmiittees;  Nomination  for  and 
electi<8i  of  officers;  Installation  of  (^cers;  Unfinished  business; 
General  benefit  of  the  (Hganizatim;  Adjournment.  The  list 
of  cfnnmittees  may  be  taken  as  further  indicating  the  scope  of 
the  convention's  work.  A  typical  list  is  as  follows:  on  Consti- 
tution; on  General  and  Looil  Division  Statutes;  on  Ritual; 
on  Grievance,  Appeals  and  Petitions;  on  Subordinate  Divi- 
sions; on  System  Division  Statutes;  on  Mutual  Benefit  Depart- 
ment; aa  State  and  National  L^islation;  on  Labor  and  Labor 
Statistics;  on  Finance  and  Salaries.  Each  of  these  has  seven 
members.  The  fdlowing  have  three  each:  on  Resolutions  and 
Greeting;  oa  Grand  Officers'  Reports;  on  the  Official  Organ; 
on  Printing;  on  the  Press;  on  Transportation;  oa  Local  Grand 
DivisicHi  Session;  oa  Rules. 

Executive  Officers. — At  all  times,  whether  in  convention  or 
during  the  interim,  the  executive  officers  stand  for  the  union 
in  a  very  real  and  practical  sense.  Of  these  the  president  b 
the  center  of  influence  and  power.  He  is  distinctively  the 
leader.  These  <^cets  are  elected  for  a  term  and  in  a  manner 
that  are  not  unifcMin  amimg  the  uni<His.  There  are  two  charac- 
teristic ways  fA  chooang  the  chid  executive:  by  vote  of  the 
COTventicHi  and  by  referendum  method.  Generally  in  the  unions 
that  hold  conventions  dther  annually  or  biennially  the  preddent 
is  cboeen  by  vote  d  the  convention  for  a  tenn  that  corresponds 
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to  the  frequency  of  the  sessions.  Either  one  or  two  years  will 
be  the  length  of  term.  In  uniiHis  that  do  not  hold  conventioos 
either  annually  or  biennially,  the  election  will  be  generally  lor 
a  short  term.  This  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  deciding  iactor 
in  determining  the  method  of  electicm,  as  in  sc«ae  cases  a  unicm 
with  triennial  sessions  will  select  a  president  by  referendum 
every  two  years  regardless  of  the  conventicm  year.  The  tend- 
ency is  decidedly  in  favor  of  short  terms  for  these  <^cers.  One 
or  two  years  is  the  length  that  prevails  very  generally.  In 
case  of  election  by  the  convention  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
about  the  method  of  voting  other  than  what  has  already  been 
noted;  the  system  of  representation  and  the  relative  strength 
(^  voting  as  among  the  locals  re[Hesented. 

Tlie  organization  of  the  executive  staff  is  the  direct  result 
of  necessity.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  unions  the  executive 
officers  were  numerous,  following  the  manner  of  the  locals, 
llie  occupants  were  not  paid  for  diur  services  and  were  dioseo 
from  widely  scattered  sections  ot  the  country.  With  the  in- 
crease in  woric  for  these  officers  to  do  it  became  evident  that 
some  change  must  be  made.  Eitho'  all  the  authority  must 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  officer  or  a  limited  number  must 
be  chosen,  brought  together  for  co&perati<xi  and  paid  a  salaiy. 
Wherever  this  opticm  has  presented  itself  the  latter  course  has 
quite  generatly  been  chosen.  This  gave  the  inesident  the  usual 
corps  of  fellow  officers,  the  vice  president,  the  secretary  and 
the  treasurer.  From  the  first  sknt  terms  have  been  popular. 
Evai  in  the  most  firmly  established  unions  the  teims  of  o8a<x 
have  not  beoi  lengthened.  Reelection  has  made  possible  the 
equivalent  of  lengthened  terms  where  that  has  proved  to 
be  desirable,  keeping  at  the  same  time  a  high  degree  of  demo- 
cratic ccmtrol.  It  was  clearly  the  early  tendency  to  change  of- 
ficers :  to  pass  the  c&<x  around.  When  the  duties  were  simple  and 
more  or  less  routine  this  was  easily  possible.  It  had  the  added 
advantage  of  preserving  the  "labOT"  point  of  view  in  the  office, 
as  the  occupant  was  not  out  of  the  shop  for  a  long  enough  time 
to  forget  the  "atmosphere"  of  the  movement  whose  servant 
he  was.  With  the  growing  importance  tjt  continuity  of  policy 
and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be 
faced,  admlnstrative  and  executive  experience  became  a  distinct 
asset  to  the  union  and  this  has  led  to  reelections  for  many  suc- 
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cessive  terms  in  scone  of  the  strongest  unions.  In  the  early 
faistoiy  of  the  TypograE^cal  Union  for  a  period  of  forty  years, 
from  1850  to  1890,  tbem  were  thirty  diff^vnt  presidents.  Only 
two  of  these  held  office  for  as  long  as  three  years,  and  five  were 
in  <Ace  fcM"  two  years  each.  In  1888  the  term  of  office  was 
made  two  years.  Since  1890  aside  from  the  present  incumbent 
v4io  is  in  his  first  term,  there  have  been  three  presidents  in  the 
twenty-four  years.  Ilie  first  had  three  terms  or  six  years, 
the  second  but  one  term  and  the  third  had  seven  terms  or  four- 
teen years. 

Before  the  election  of  John  Mitchell  to  the  presidency  <A 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  only  one  occupant  had 
exceeded  a  two-year  term.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  president  for 
ten  years.  In  further  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  condnued 
service  has  been  secured  with  ^ort  terms  of  office  it  may  be 
noted  that  a  president  of  the  Carpenters  Union  continued  in 
c^Sce  for  twenty  years,  and  that  Mr.  Arthur  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  for  twenty-nine 
years,  or  until  his  death. 

The  officers  recave  salaries  paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  uni<Hi.  The  amount  varies,  depending  upon  the  financial 
resources  of  the  union,  and  the  demands  made  upon  the  time 
and  energies  of  the  men.  The  president  generally  receives 
the  highest  salary  though  the  secretary  sometimes  receives 
an  amount  as  large.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  these 
amounts.  One  of  the  highest,  perhaps,  is  $7,000.  From  this 
it  ranges  down  to  |i,ooo  or  perhaps  lower.  For  the  stronger 
and  laiger  unions  it  is  probable  that  $3,500  or  $3,000  is  the 
amount  genemlly  paid.  Mr.  Mitchell,  writing  in  1903,  and 
speaking  of  unions  as  a  whole  with  no  distinction  as  to  size  or 
strength,  says:  "I  believe  no  national  officer  receives  a  higher 
salary  than  $3,000.  The  probable  range  of  salaries  for  trade 
unim  presidents  lies,  at  the  present  time  (1903),  between  $1,000 
and  $1,800."  Hie  amount  of  the  salaries  is  quite  generally 
fixed  in  the  omstitution.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  whidi 
the  detomination  is  left  to  each  biennial  convention  of  the 
union.  The  vice  [H«sidents  do  not  all  receive  salaries.  In 
«Hne  instances  they  receive  a  per  diem  compensation  for  the 
time  that  they  use  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  their 
office. 
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President's  RepresentatiTes.  —  With  the  increasDg  com- 
plexity of  the  duties  of  admiimtTation  it  has  become  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  president  to  discharge  his  duties  suoxss- 
fully  and  efficiently.  Vice  preddents  were  chosen  to  assist  him. 
These  officers  did  not  quite  meet  the  needs  in  all  cases.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  president  to  know  that  the  locaJs  were  living 
up  to  their  obligaticms.  Written  reports  from  local  officen 
were  not  sufficient  In  scnne  cases  the  president  is  assisted 
in  this  work  by  the  vice  president  The  Boiler  Makers  have 
nine  vice  presidents,  all  on  the  road  advising  locals  and  assisting 
in  oTganiang  new  ones.  These  needs  have  been  met  in  other 
instances  by  the  selection  of  special  representatives  of  the 
president  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  tiavel  about  from  local  to 
local  and  to  report  conditions  to  the  chief  <^cer.  These  func- 
tions have  been  differentiated  in  the  more  advanced  unions 
UDtU  there  are  the  financier,  the  strike  agent,  the  label  agitata 
and  the  oi^anizer,  all  representing  the  president  and  domg 
what  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  single  individual  to  do.  Hiese 
agents  are  more  or  less  numerous  as  the  particular  demands 
of  the  several  unions  require.  They  all  b^  a.  very  intimate 
relation  to  the  chief  executive,  being  in  a  very  real  sense  his 
personal  representative.  An  instance  of  the  increasing  need 
of  this  development  and  of  Its  presence  In  most  of  the  unions 
may  be  shown  from  a  statement  made  by  the  president  of  the 
Molders  Union,  an  organization  that  is  evidently  just  at  the 
p(»nt  of  reahzing  the  need  for  this  step  in  evolution.  The  consti- 
tution provides  that  the  pre»deat  and  the  four  vice  presidents 
shall  act  as  oigamzers.  This  work,  the  president  contends, 
they  are  not  able  to  do.  "The  stafi  of  vice  presidents,"  he 
says,  "has  necessarily  become  a  body  of  ^>ecially  trained  men 
whose  time  is  fully  occupied  in  taking  up  and  adjusting  those 
questions  which  our  members  have  been  imable  to  successful^ 
dispose  at  locally.  Experts  and  spedalists  are  as  much  a  neces- 
aity  in  an  international  union  as  in  any  other  large  enterprise, 
and  our  stafi  of  vice  presidents,  to  be  successful,  must  be  com- 
posed (rf  men  who,  through  their  long  training  in  the  affairs 
of  our  organizatitm,  have  become  specialists  and  who,  through 
their  knowledge  and  experience,  are  able  to  give  sorice  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  rendered." 

EzecutiTe  Board.  —  One  other  Important  feature  of  the  ot- 
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gamzation  of  the  unioa  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  usually 
called  the  executive  board  or  the  executive  council.  There  is, 
in  this  branch  oi  the  wganization  as  in  others,  some  variaticn 
in  the  structure  cA  the  council.  There  is  variation  in  the  number 
ot  the  membership.  In  some  instances  the  number  is  as  small 
as  three.  In  other  cases  it  is  as  many  as  eight  or  even  more. 
Generally  the  president  is  a  member  of  this  board.  His  as- 
sociate (^cers  also  have  places,  as  the  vice  presidents,  the 
secretary  and  the  treasurer.  When  the  vice  presidents  are 
Dumerous,  as  they  are  in  some  ot  the  unions,  only  a  part  of 
thdr  number  will  be  included.  Officers  whose  terms  have 
expired  are  sometimes,  by  virtue  of  their  f(»iaer  service,  elected 
to  this  body.  Sometimes  they  are  assigned  to  the  place  by  a 
constitutional  provision  that  works  automatically.  GoieraUy 
the  number  will  be  filled  out  with  others  chosen  directly  tot 
the  portion,  ather  by  convention  or  by  refo^ndum  vote. 
There  is  more  variety  in  the  ^ze  and  membership  of  these 
boards  than  in  the  work  they  have  to  do.  With  reference  to 
this  latter  point  they  may  be  cOvided  into  two  classes :  one  having 
numerous  duties  of  an  executive  nature,  and  the  other  acting 
<HJy  as  an  advisory  board  with  appellate  duties  in  cases  <j 
couQict  or  lack  of  adjustmrat  between  the  other  brandies  of 
the  union's  organization.  It  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances 
that  this  board  has  been  permitted  to  transact  its  business  by 
correspondence,  though  this  is  not  customary.  Its  evident 
disadvantages  have  prevented  its  genial  adoption.  If  the 
board  be  iaige  in  number  it  will  generally  be  more  purely  an 
advisory  body.  In  cases  where  its  membership  is  limited,  as 
to  three,  it  holds  a  large  power,  as  it  can  act  quickly  and  has 
only  the  limited  number  to  consult  in  determining  a  polity, 
llie  work  of  this  board  is  naturally  divided  into  two  \ands, 
the  administrative  and  the  judicial.  These  two  functions  have 
not  yet  become  very  clearly  differentiated  in  the  organization. 
The  council  will  paiona  both  functions  indiscriminately.  In 
a  few  cases  a  judiciary  board  has  been  established  to  have 
sole  control  of  all  business  of  a  judicial  natiuv  when  the  unitHi 
is  not  in  session.  This  judicial  business  consists  in  appeals 
by  members  against  other  members,  ded^ons  on  laws  of  the 
union  or  dilutes  between  locals  or  members  of  different  locals. 
In  ^ort,  such  a  board  will  pass  upon  all  questions  relating  to 
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the  laws  of  the  union  or  of  any  of  the  subordinate  locals  or  divi- 
sions. Perhaps  a  typical  list  of  functions  of  an  executive  board 
is  that  of  the  Cigar  Makers  Uni(m.  This  board  may  substitute 
its  judgment  for  that  of  the  president  in  certain  cases.  It  giants 
charters  to  new  locals;  levies  assessments  to  replenish  funds; 
acts  as  a  board  of  approval  of  many  executive  acts,  as  in  cases 
of  appointment  or  removal,  and  in  the  employment  of  clerks 
as  assistants.  It  can  try  the  president  if  he  be  impeached  by 
locals  (a  motion  lA  <me  local  seconded  by  one-fifth  of  all  the 
locals  impeaches).  It  can  hear,  as  a  court  of  appeal,  all  judicial 
dedans  of  the  president.  This  might  make  it  appear  that 
the  pre^dent  of  this  uniiMi  is  limited  in  a  very  real  way  in  the 
exerdse  of  his  functions.  Such  b  cot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
case.  The  separation  of  executive  and  judicial  activities  has 
not  progressed  to  such  a  point  yet  that  they  are  dearly  d^na- 
ble.  The  consequence  is  that  the  president  acts  in  such  a  way 
that  his  executive  and  judicial  duties  are  often,  in  practice, 
hopelessly  intermingled.  "A  study  of  the  system  of  administra- 
tion," writes  one  of  the  students  of  this  particular  union,  "is 
primarily  a  study  of  the  International  President."  While  the 
various  organs  for  the  perfonnance  of  all  the  several  functions 
of  this  unitm  have  not  yet  been  very  clearly  di£Ferentiated,  it 
does  not  f<dlow  that  the  organization,  in  its  results,  is  not  effect- 
ive. Speaking  of  the  judicial  system  and  its  ability  to  ac- 
complish results,  the  president  stated  in  the  annual  report  of 
1912:  "As  already  stated,  the  International  Union  is  completely 
self-governing.  Every  member  of  the  International  Union  pos- 
sesses the  ri^t  to  first  appeal  to  the  local  union  against  any 
action  taken  against  him,  and  if  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
he  may  appeal  to  the  intonatioDal  preudent,  and  frcon  any 
ded^on  rendoed  by  the  presidoit  he,  ac  the  local  unitm,  may 
appeal  to  the  intematumal  executive  board,  and  from  the 
executive  board,  to  p(q>ular  vote,  whidi  plan  completely  safe- 
guards the  right  of  the  member  and  the  rights  of  the  union. 
Under  this  plan  of  appeals  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  autoc- 
racy on  the  part  of  any  local  union,  the  international  president 
or  the  executive  board.  The  final  disposal  and  decision  is  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  combined  membership." 

With  the  continued  develc^ment  of  the  burdens  of  the  ad- 
ministrative branch,  the  executive  board  will  increase  in  im- 
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portaDce.  As  ciMivenU<His  become  less  frequent,  this  will  be 
still  more  accentuated.  The  executive  board  will  tend  to  become 
the  outer  of  authority,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  union  of  locals. 
With  the  Boiler  Makers,  for  example,  the  executive  oiundl 
meets  once  a  year  for  a  two  weeks'  session.  During  this  time  it 
makes  an  inventory  of  supplies  and  property  of  the  union,  plans 
further  campaigns  of  organization,  considers  and  develops 
finandal  plans,  and  discusses  the  policy  being  followed  in  the 
strikes  that  are  in  progress.  This  may  amount  to  as  many  as 
fifteoi  <a  nuse  at  the  time  of  the  session.  Contrasted  with  this 
may  be  noted  the  executive  board  of  the  Molders  Union.  During 
the  five-year  period  between  the  conventions  of  1907  and  1912 
this  body  held  fourteen  meetings  at  which  was  considered  all  the 
various  business  oS  importance  pertdning  to  the  wtark  of  the 
<nder. 

Hovement  Toward  CentrallzatiotL  —  There  must  be  a  limit 
to  this  centralization.  Efficiency  and  economy  both  argue  for  its 
extension.  But  unionists  sometimes  care  less  for  economy  and 
cdidency  than  for  some  other  things.  They  are  jealous  of  au- 
thority and  suspicious  of  its  centralization.  The  official  who 
^tends  his  entire  time  for  years  in  the  atmosphere  (rf  a  business 
aSce  or  in  the  duties  of  administration  may  be  liable  to  the 
charge  of  losing  touch  with  the  shop  and  the  atmosphere  of 
shop  work.  The  energetic  workman  with  aspirations  for  leader- 
ship and  demagogic  tendencies  finds  in  this  departure  from  what 
he  may  term  the  democratic  spirit  the  material  that  he  can  use 
with  sldll  to  his  own  advantage.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  tendency 
toward  tugh  centralization  of  management  in  the  executive 
board  and  the  growing  infrequency  of  delate  conventions 
will  continue  for  much  looga  withcmt  interruption. 

Tlie  Local.  —  Next  in  importance  to  the  national  organization 
is  the  local.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Icx^  existed  before  the  forma- 
ti(Hi  of  the  nationals  in  many  cases  and  the  amalgamation  into 
the  national  has  been  a  development  that  is  in  itself  not  without 
significance.  The  first  realization  of  a  community  of  interest 
would  naturally  appear  with  the  extension  of  the  trade  and  the 
local  rivalry  among  employers.  With  this  development  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  locals  to  remain  apart.  The  first  coming 
tt^ther  was  of  an  informal  character,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferKices  and  discussions  of  a  common  policy,  with  the  locals  free 
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to  accept  or  reject  the  condu^ons.  Hie  necessities  of  the  case 
soon  made  these  coDferences  of  increa^iig  importance.  The 
next  step  that  has  been  pointed  out  is  the  exchange  of  member- 
ship. This  grew  out  of  the  increasing  tendency  of  members  to 
seek  work  farther  away  from  home.  The  advantages  of  this  ex- 
change soon  became  evident.  Growing  very  naturally  out  of 
these  exchanges  was  the  necessity  tor  some  uniformi^  in  the 
membership  requirements.  This  we  are  told  was  the  next  step 
toward  amalgamation.  In  this  way,  taken  of  course  in  outline 
only,  the  locals  became  mcffe  clearly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
a  closer  union  among  the  locals  of  the  same  trade,  first  in  neigh- 
bwing  communities  and  later  covering  wider  areas.  In  liiis 
way,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  nationals  were  made  out  of  the 
existing  locals.  Yet  this  does  not  explain  in  full  the  relatiuis 
that  now  exist.  There  is  another  side  to  it.  The  larger  unicm 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  into  existence  many  of  the 
present  locab.  These  have  not  the  traditions  of  separate  exist- 
ence and  are  not  so  insistent  Xkpoa  a  large  degree  <^  "home  rule." 
The  analogy  is  helpful,  if  one  thinks  of  the  attitude  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  and  the  new  states  of  the  union  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  "states  rights."  These  new  locals,  in  many  cases,  are 
relatively  so  numerous  that  it  is  quite  correct  to  speak  of  the 
union  as  the  parent  of  the  locals. 

Relation  to  Ae  Union.  —  Any  group  of  laborers,  it  is  true, 
may  form  an  organization.  But  they  cannot  ally  themselves  with 
a  larger  organization  in  their  trade  without  confonning  to  cer- 
tain specific  requirements.  These  are  laid  down  by  the  trade 
unicKi  m  sessbn  in  its  convention  and  are  enforced  by  its  ad- 
ministrative officers.  Thus  the  local  must  in  a  sense  surrender 
a  part  of  its  autonomy  if  it  is  to  become  affiliated  with  a  naticaial 
or  intemati<Hial  tHganization.  Tida  many  local  societies  refuse 
to  do  and  they  remain  is(dated  societies,  self-governing  but 
without  an  influence  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  day. 
The  nature  of  the  trade  determines  largely  whether  local  soci- 
eties form  nationals  tx  not.  If  trade  assodatims  took  only  this 
form  there  would  be  to-day,  as  there  was  in  the  earlier  days,  no 
trade  union  movemoit.  Even  is  this  more  true  since  in  recent 
times  the  small  societies  can  exercise  much  less  influence  than 
thdr  predecessors  did.  The  newer  local  societies,  having  been 
brouf^t  into  existence  through  the  efforts  of  the  national  society, 
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have  not  this  feelii^  and  th«y  readily  and  naturally  beccme 
united  with  the  larger  <HgamzatioD  of  the  trade. 

Charters :  Membership.  —  The  first  step  in  becoming  a  local 
allied  with  a  national  is  to  secure  the  charter.  Charters  are 
granted  by  the  international  executive  board  to  those  who  make 
application  in  the  proper  ionn.  Tiaa  will  all  be  attended  to, 
of  course,  by  the  organizer  whose  special  work  it  is  to  prepare 
the  new  members  for  theii  organization.  The  numba  f<x  a 
new  local  must  generally  be  not  less  than  seven.  In  scnne  cases 
ten,  or  even  more,  is  the  minimum  number  of  charter  members, 
bi  case  there  is  already  a  local  of  the  trade  in  a  dty,  its  ccmsent 
to  the  admission  of  the  new  society  must  be  obtained.  This  is 
intended  to  prevent  frictirai  through  the  formation  of  rival 
locals  or  the  possibility  of  factions  withdrawing  to  set  up  an  in- 
dependent society.  This  factional  fighting  is  not  uncommon, 
but  under  the  present  r^^tions  the  new  society  must  either 
"go  it  alone"  or  ally  itself  with  some  other  organtzaticMi  than  the 
national  of  its  own  trade.  This  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
thing,  as  will  be  shown  later.  There  axe  often  reasons  why  it  is 
better  that  there  should  be  more  than  one  local  in  some  trades 
and  in  some  cities.  With  this  provision  in  force  such  subdivision 
can  be  carried  on  in  a  frigidly  way  and  prevent  the  loss  of  ad- 
vantage that  otherwise  comes.  The  terms  of  the  charter  fix 
the  form  d  organization  that  the  new  local  must  take  and  es- 
tablish its  relation  with  the  uniui,  with  the  sub-district  unit 
and  with  other  locals  in  the  union.  After  the  charter  is  secured 
the  local  is  "established."  Members  may  then  be  added  who 
conform  with  the  union's  requirements  for  membership.  Ac- 
tivity in  the  trade  is  the  first  essential.  Unlike  the  earlier 
societies  the  skill  reqmred  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  trade 
must  be  shown,  the  ability  must  be  sufficient  to  earn  the  stand- 
ard wage  paid  to  the  craft  in  the  locality.  The  age  requirement 
shows  considerable  variation,  while  some  unions  discriminate 
on  race  and  others  cm  sex.  These  latter  considerations  are  of 
fcHce  in  a  trade  where  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  section 
of  the  country  offer  reasrais  that  are  sufficient  The  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  needs  no  sex  requirement  but  on  the 
matter  of  race  it  establishes  the  r^^tion  that  admits  only 
iriute  male  persons  who  are  actually  employed  as  conductws. 
Hk  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  apeas  its  membership  to 
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any  white  person  of  good  moral  character  who  is  »ghteen  years 
of  age  or  over  and  is  actually  employed  in  the  trade.  The  Re- 
tail Clerks'  International  ^t>tective  Association  accepts  any 
pars(»i  regardless  of  sex  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  nature  of  the  trade  is  the  leading 
factor  in  detennining  the  nature  of  the  membership.  Given  the 
name  of  the  union  it  would  be  generally  possible  to  guess  with  a 
fair  chance  of  success  what  the  member^p  requirements  will  be. 
That  there  are  other  requirements  than  these  more  general  ones 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  members  on  voting  <m  a  candidate 
may  use  the  "black  ball."  This  is  not  always  used  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  however.  One  instance,  at  least,  of  a  more  complex 
use  of  this  means  of  rejection  is  in  vogue.  If  the  OHnmittee  on 
membership  unanimously  reports  unfavorably  on  a  candidate 
the  matter  is  closed.  If  not,  the  members  ballot  Three  or 
more  black  balls  reject  the  candidate.  If,  liowever,  two  black 
balls  are  voted  the  ballot  is  taken  again.  If  for  the  second  time 
two  black  balls  ^pear  the  candidate  is  rejected.  If  on  either  the 
first  or  second  ballot  less  than  two  black  balls  appear  the  candi- 
date is  elected. 

Initiation  Fees:  DueB.  —  Initiation  fees  are  very  diverse.  In 
some  of  the  constitutions  the  amount  of  the  fee  is  fixed.  Some 
establish  a  constitutional  TrinxiTii'm  or  minimum  limit,  or  both, 
as  for  instance  between  |io  and  $25.  Sons  of  members,  if 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  ftw  example,  may  be  admitted 
at  half  rates.  Initiation  fees  do  not  always  remain  with  the 
local.  Hie  proportion  of  the  division  is  determined  by  the 
central  authwity.  E&ort  is  made  to  ke^  all  these  as  nearly 
unifOTm  as  possible.  The  locals  are  allotted  only  enough  to 
meet  local  expenses.  -  The  balance  goes  to  the  general  fund. 

Freedom  of  Local.  —  In  all  matters  where  the  interests  are 
general  the  central  body  through  its  administrative  officers 
and  executive  board  exposes  a  very  real  control  over  locals. 
Within  this  limitation,  howevor,  the  members  have  consider- 
able scope  of  action.  Thur  officers  they  choose  for  themselves, 
they  have  their  r^ular  meetings  and  transact  purely  local  busi- 
ness as  they  may  wish.  Their  discretion  in  fixing  dues,  fees  and 
fines  is  large  and  the  disciplining  of  members  is  quite  entirely 
in  thdr  own  hands  usually  with  a  reserved  privile^  of  appeal. 
They  must  maintain  certain  standing  oonomittees,  such,  ioi 
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instance,  as  axninittees  <»  grievances,  oa  wages,  cm  concilia- 
tion, and  if  there  be  any  form  of  ben^t  fund,  as  there  so  fre- 
quent^ is,  there  must  be  a  regular  system  for  collecting  the 
ftmds.  The  officers,  though  chosen  by  the  locals,  are  required 
to  report  to  the  union  headquarters  the  condition  of  thdr 
Feq>ective  locals.  These  rqwrts  generally  consist  in  filling  in 
standardized  blanks  s^it  out  fnnn  headquarters  and  calling 
for  such  information  as  to  membership  and  conditions  of  or- 
ganization as  ezperi^ice  may  have  shown  to  be  desirable.  Thus 
the  inf<Kniation  is  uniform  and  eadly  compiled  at  headquarters 
into  general  statements.  As  a  tyjHcal  equipment  of  officers 
tar  a  local  the  following  list  will  serve.  Ihreadent,  vice  presi- 
dent, recording  secretary,  financial  aecretaiy,  treasurer,  sentinel, 
amductCH*,  three  trustees  (usually  so  chosen  as  to  be  a  contin- 
uous body),  an  executive  board  of  five  members,  an  auditing 
committee  of  three,  and  a  label  committee  OE  the  same  number. 
All  these  are  elected  aimually. 

District  Unit.  —  Between  the  national  <Mrganization  on  the 
we  hand  and  the  local  on  the  other  has  developed  the  division 
or  district  unit,  a  connecting  link  that  has  not  the  independent 
diaracter  of  the  latter  nor  the  authoritative  ccmtrol  of  the 
fonner.  It  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  growth  of  the  _ 
onions,  necessary  as  an  aid  in  administrative  and  judicial  ac- 
tivity. These  have  but  little  that  is  distinctive  in  character. 
Created  directly  to  meet  a  practical  need  their  form  is  expressly 
provided  in  the  constitution  and  their  powers  limited  to  those 
that  the  document  directly  confers  upcm  them.  They  are 
made  iq>  d  del^ated  members  chosen  fKxa  the  locals  of  a 
limited  contiguous  territcoy.  Matters  of  comparatively  minor 
importance  may  be  referred  to  them  for  consideration,  and 
even  fas'  final  disposal  subject  to  possible  appeal  to  the  national 
body.  Uniform  wage  scales  for  local  areas  are  often  determined 
by  these  bodies.  Differences  oi  (^nnion  between  locals  and 
-employers,  when  <:^>en  (Usturfoance  would  be  more  far  reaching 
in  its  effect  than  Uie  limits  of  a  single  local,  must  be  referred 
to  the  subdivision  before  final  action  is  taken.  In  the  judicial 
activity  cases  may  be  referred  to  them,  as  to  a  court  of  appeals, 
with  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  case  up  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  unicm,  if  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  other- 
wise,   llie  tendency  in  the  Uiger  unions  is  to  make  these  sub- 
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divinons  state  wide  in  thdr  jurisdiction.  The  meetings  will 
be  rather  frequent,  sometimes  quarterly  and  sometimes  annually. 
Anwng  organizations  of  railroad  laborers  the  unit  for  this  iana 
of  OTganization  is  generally  a  line  of  railroad.  The  Railway 
Tel^iapheis  have  their  system  divisions. 

The  Referendum:  Amendmeats.  —  The  referendum  has 
been  developed  by  trade  unions  into  an  elaborate  instrument  for 
recording  the  popular  will  of  the  membership.  In  some  direc- 
tions it  seems  to  be  superseding  the  work  al  the  conventions. 
Practically  all  of  the  great  unions  provide  for  this  method  of 
voting.  It  is  used  in  particular  fat  the  accomplishment  of  two 
distinct  ends.  One  of  these  is  for  the  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution. In  its  simpler  form  it  is  used  to  ratify  ammdments 
pn^tosed  or  endorsed  by  the  convention.  In  such  cases  the 
resolutions  for  amendment  are  printed  within  a  certain  time 
limit  after  the  convention  adjourns,  seat  to  all  the  locals  with 
instructions  to  return  the  vote  within  a  given  time  again  set  by 
the  law  of  the  union.  These  returns  are  then  compiled  and 
the  results  announced  from  headquarters.  While  in  the  eailier 
form  of  organization  it  was  usual  to  vote  upon  amendments 
in  the  convention  making  no  use  at  all  of  the  referendum,  there 
are  now  cases  where  all  amendments  in  whatever  way  proposed 
cannot  have  a  final  endorsement  in  any  other  way  than  by 
rderendum  vote.  The  only  weight  that  the  convention  caiiies 
in  such  cases  is  the  influence  that  its  endorsement  may  have  when 
the  members  come  to  dedde  for  themselves.  In  cases  where 
annual  conventions  are  not  held  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
more  general  use  of  this  method.  In  such  cases  the  initiative 
is  added  to  it.  Amendments  may  be  prc^Mised  by  any  locaL 
Then  they  must  be  endwsed  l^  a  i^escribed  number  (^  locals 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  large  union,  forty  not  mcne  than  five  of 
which  may  be  in  any  one  state.  With  this  [«ovision  for  imtia>- 
tive  complied  with,  the  refnendum  vote  will  be  taken.  Amend- 
ments thus  proposed  must  ordinarily  receive  a  majority  (some- 
times two-thirt^)  <^  all  the  votes  cast,  provided  a  designated 
""ininmrn  of  all  the  members  vote. 

The  Referendum :  Election  of  Officers.  — -  The  second  gen- 
eral use  of  the  referendum  is  for  the  election  of  officers.  Nomina- 
tions are  made  by  locals.  The  foUowing  requirements  may 
be  regarded  as  typical.     Locals  nominate  by  majority  vote. 
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each  local  bdng  privileged  to  DCHiiinate  one  candidate  for 
each  dective  office.  These  nominatiotis  are  then  sent  to  the 
national  secretary.  From  these  commiinications  the  list  of 
wxninees  is  prepared  and  published  in  the  official  journal  of 
the  union.  The  five  who  have  been  supported  by  the  largest 
number  of  locals  for  each  office  become  the  nominees,  provided 
that  candidates  for  the  office  of  president  and  secretary  have 
at  least  thirty  endorsen  and  all  other  candidates  have  at  least 
ten  each.  The  election  is  then  held,  the  voting  being  for  the- 
candidates  who  have  been  nominated  in  accordance  with  this 
plan.  For  officers  other  than  president  and  secretary  the  nomi- 
nees having  the  highest  number  of  votes  are  decided  elected. 
For  the  two  named  c^ces  the  candidates  must  receive  a  majcv- 
ity  of  all  votes  cast.  In  case  no  one  receives  a  majority,  a  second 
dection  is  held  to  choose  between  the  two  candidates  receiving 
the  highest'  number  of  votes.  In  some  imions  the  referendum 
is  used  for  other  purposes  than  these  two.  Laws  involving 
an  increase  of  taxation  must  m  some  unions  be  submitted  l^ 
referendum  vote.  Measures  initiated  by  the  executive  board 
may  be  thus  ref  ened.  In  some  cases  the  referendum  is  coupled 
with  the  initiative  in  general  I^slation,  fifty  locals,  w  some 
other  fixed  number,  being  sufficient  to  require  action. 

The  Ref  ereadtun :  Its  Value.  —  Experience  with  the  referen- 
dum has  tended  to  reduce  somewhat  the  optimism  of  those  who 
have  been  its  most  persistent  advocates.  In  cases  of  gKierai 
interest  it  is  not  difficult  to  poll  a  large  vote  in  the  locals.  If 
it  be  to  determine  some  question  relating  to  a  strike  the  vote 
will  be  generally  large.  Any  other  question  that  touches  di- 
rectly the  interests  of  the  rank  and  file  will  caU  out  a  large 
vote.  Constitutional  questions  seldom  pdl  a  large  vote.  Even 
electi(vis  for  the  ch<Hce  of  officials  show  a  light  vote  with  the 
exception  of  those  locals  from  which  the  candidates  are  chosen. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  place  the  percentage  of  Voten  actually 
voting  very  low  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  any  legislation 
at  aU  by  this  method.  So  striking  has  the  apparent  n^lect 
beccnne  that  it  has  even  been  suggested  by  some  leaders  that 
it  may  be  a  good  policy  to  fine  all  members  who  do  not  vote 
on  any  measures  submitted  to  locals  for  their  consideration. 
"nie  iWerendum  plan  of  voting  was  called  into  c^ieiatiMi  to 
meet  the  difficulty  <A  minori^  voting.    Experience  would  in- 
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dicate  tha[  the  plan  does  not  realize  all  that  its  advocates  hoped 
for. 

Conclodon.  —  This  is  in  general  terms  the  outline  of  govern- 
ment that  the  trade  uni(»ia  of  America  have  adopted.  It  has 
evdved  out  of  the  necesdty  of  the  case  and  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  in  any  sense  a  permanent  structure.  The  form  is  osistaatly 
chan^ng,  though  slowly  and  at  differing  paces  in  different 
unions.  There  are  dear  evidences  of  greater  luiiformity  as 
experience  reveals  the  superiority  of  some  forms  over  othos. 
Natural  sdection  is  awarding  the  prize  of  relative  pennanency 
to  the  form  that  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  time.  Others 
copy  the  strong  points  or  are  worsted  in  the  struggle.  This 
tendency  toward  uniformity  is  not  without  its  definite  limita- 
tions, however.  Varying  conditions  of  different  trades  will  <A 
necessity  cause  variations  in  form.  W(Hnen  in  industry  will 
mean  women  in  unions.  High  degrees  of  skill  will  naturally 
lead  to  high  fees  and  somewhat  exclusive  membership.  Changes 
in  division  of  labor  will  affect  the  membership  requirements. 
There  will  remain  variety  in  the  midst  of  uniframity  as  each 
organization  seeks  to  meet  the  general  demands  of  labor's 
interests  and  at  the  same  time  the  specific  requirements  of  a 
particular  trade.  Though  there  is  evident  increasing  uniformity 
and  a  slow  ^iproach  to  a  type,  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
this  type  will  be  permanent.  No  type  of  labor  organization 
has  acquired  permanency  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one 
will.  RJelative  permanency  is  not  only  the  only  fact  that  is 
apparent  but  it  is  the  cmly  thing  that  is  desirable.  Stagnation 
would  follow  upon  cessation  of  change.  That  there  is  little 
danger  of  this  is  <Kily  too  a^qurent  to  one  who  sees  the  newer 
types  that  are  already  beginning  to  i^pear.  Thou^  of  great 
consequence  these  do  not  yet  belong  to  a  descripticKi  <rf  what 
is,  and  so  do  not  come  in  for  consideration  at  thk  time. 

Any  study,  based  only  on  the  printed  constitutions,  can 
give  but  a  partial  idea  of  the  real  <nganization.  These  docu- 
ments are  amended  with  a»nparative  ease,  and  sometimes 
the  departure  from  their  requirements  is  not  very  summarily 
dealt  with.  Results  are  of  large  importance  and  if  they  are 
secured,  the  legality  of  the  means  is  not  always  very  carefully 
scrutinized.  "To  a  certain  extent,"  says  John  Mitchell,  "the 
i<Mrmal  written  coosritution  of  a  trade  union  is  rather  a  state- 
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ment  of  principles  and  a  formulaticHi  of  the  present  policy  of 
the  union  than  a  hard  and  fast  determination  of  its  future 
laws."  With  the  more  conservatively  directed  unions,  this 
is  not  so  (Aea  the  case.  Age  in  unionism  quite  generally  leaxls 
to  greater  respect  for  the  laws  of  unicmism  even  when  it  may 
mean  the  loss  of  some  immediate  object. 
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TRADE  UNION  STATISTICS 

A  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  numbera  connected 
with  unions  is  difficult  to  make.  Until  witMn  the  last  decade  a 
guess  was  the  nearest  possible  approach.  Within  that  time  more 
accurate  information  has  appeared.  Unions  have  adopted  the 
method  of  reporting  only  ^ose  members  whose  dues  are  paid 
up.  This  n^;ulation  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the 
central  authorities.  Voting  strength  as  shown  by  conventions 
and  referendums  as  well  as  claims  on  benefit  funds  have  been 
made  dependent  upon  paid-up  memberships.  Names  in  arrears 
are  automatically  drt^iped  from  the  rolls  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  nationals.  This  method  of  keeping  a  membersh^) 
account  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  accuracy  of  trade-imion 
statistics.  Yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  a  considerable  margin 
of  inaccuracy  still  remains.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  figures 
must  be  taken  as  approximate  only,  they  must  be  admitted  to 
have  an  importance  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

More  recently  the  dq>artmeots  of  labor  in  some  of  the  states 
have  undertaken  to  compile  these  statistics  bo  that  they  are  not 
only  more  available  than  formerly  but  also  mcnre  nearly  accu- 
rate. 

GENERAL  DATA 

From  the  last  statement  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Information  it  is  learned  that  there  were  in  19 13 
a  total  of  3,604,701  unionists  reported  in  the  United  States 
and  149,577  in  Canada,  making  a  total  for  North  America  of 
3,754,378.  Most  of  these  belonged  to  international  unions.  As 
the  figures  are  from  the  official  reports  (^  paid-up  memberships, 
they  may  furly  be  regarded  as  a  minimum. 

The  first  of  these  reports  was  made  for  the  year  1910  and  was 
an  estimate  only.  The  total  for  America  was  th^  placed  at 
3,635,000.    That  this  was  an  overestimate  appears  from  the 
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more  reliable  reports  used  in  the  following  years  based  on  paid- 
iq>  membeiBbip  as  reported  by  the  officials  of  the  unions.  The 
aoocnq>aDying  table  shows  the  changes  for  the  four  years. 

t«ra  101 1  iBii  lois 

United  States 3,163,996  3,389,733  3,604,701 

Canada 133.133  160,130  i49>577 

Total  for  America 

(estimated) 3,635,000  3,396,058  3,549i843  3.754*378 

These  more  accurate  data  make  earlier  estimates  seem  quite 
impnobable,  though  they  ^ipear  to  have  conveyed  the  reliable 
qjinion  of  the  day.  In  1864  the  total  membership  at  labor 
ai:^nizati<His  was  estimated  at  300,000.  In  1903  John  Mitchell 
asserted  that  tboe  were  [wobably  at  that  time  3,350,000  trade 
unioiists  in  the  United  States.  Speaking  in  the  annual  report  of 
1913,  President  Perkins  of  the  Cigar  Makers  Union  said  that 
thirty-five  years  before  that  time  Uiere  were  probably  not  over 
40,000  organized  workmen  in  the  United  States  as  against 
3,300,000  at  the  time  of  the  report. 

Grouped  according  to  trades  and  arranged  so  as  to  show  the 
membership  for  each  trade  group,  the  result  is  as  follows: 

CmX  if  Tnln  TtM  UimttrtUf 

Mines  and  quarries 433^00 

Building  and  stone  work 543f4^ 

Metal,  machinery  and  shipbuilding 348,093 

Woodworking  and  furniture 35,910 

Textiles  and  clothing 340,964 

Glass,  pottery,  paper  and  leather 43i470 

Printing  and  binding 101,533 

Tranqionation 667,845 

Food,  liquor  and  tobacco 103,900 

Reatauraots  and  trade 130,737 

Theaters  and  music 86,637 

Miscellaneous 148461 

Total 3,754,378 

The  ntmiber  of  members  in  unions  at  the  present  time  cannot 
be  accurately  stated,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  records 
kept  by  many  locals  and  the  difficulty  of  gathering  the  data 
from  those  who  do  keep  the  more  careful  records.    The  most 
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recent  reli&l)le  estimate  is  that  made  by  Professor  Bamett  for 
the  Commissioa  on  Industrial  Relations.  "It  may  be  roughly 
estimated,"  says  the  report,  "that  in  manufacturing,  mining, 
transportation  and  the  building  industries,  if  the  proprietary, 
supervisory,  offidal  and  clerical  classes  are  excluded,  twenty-five 
p>er  cent  of  the  workers  twenty-one  yeais  of  age  and  over  are 
trade  unionists."  Further  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  trade 
unionists  is  steadily  increasing  relative  to  the  working  pecula- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  opposition  to  unionism  manifested  by  the 
larger  corporations  and  the  employers'  assodatiims. 

NON-fEDERATED  DIAONS 

Of  the  unirais  that  still  remain  out^de  of  the  Federation,  by 
far  the  largest  group  is  that  of  railway  employees.  There  are 
eight  unions  with  a  total  membership  of  373,339.  Of  these  the 
largest  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Tiaiimien,  numbering 
i33iS84-  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men  has  88,840  members;  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  68,890;  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduct<»s,  45,782. 
The  other  four  unions  are  the  Car  Workers,  the  Signalmen,  the 
Station  Agents  and  the  Station  Empl(^ees. 

Outside  of  the  railway  orders  the  largest  unaffiliated  union  is 
the  Bricklayeis,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,'  having  a  total 
membership  of  82,298.  There  are  four  other  unions  each  with  a 
membership  trf  30,000  or  over  that  have  not  affiliated.  These 
are  the  Letttf  Carri^is;  State,  Gty  and  Town  Employees;  Post 
Office  a^ks;  the  Electrical  Woi^ers  (dissenting  brandi). 
The  four  have  a  combined  membership  <rf  103,145. 

NUHBEs  Ain>  msTxiBtrnoN  or  locals 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  locals  varies  greatly  to 
the  different  unions,  it  is  not  easy  to  state  the  exact  number  for 
each.  The  universahty  of  the  trade  will  be  the  determining 
factor,  of  course,  and  such  trades  as  the  printers,  the  carpenters 
and  the  masons  wiU  have  a  large  number  of  locals  as  well  as  a 
laige  membership,  while  trades  like  the  granite  cutters,  diamond 

'■At  this  material  is  in  pnas,  the  announcement  b  made  that  thif 
union  is  about  to  affiliate  with  the  A.F.  at  L. 
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worken,  or  powder  workeis  will  be  c(Mq>aiativeIy  small.  In 
the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner o{  Labor  (1908)  is  a  study  from  which  it  appears  that 
in  73  unions  then  was  a  total  of  17,335  locals;  16,399  being  in 
the  United  States  and  936  in  Canada.  The  average  number  of 
locals  for  the  entire  73  imions  was  336,  for  the  number  in  the 
United  States  the  average  was  333,  leaving  an  average  of  13 
locals  in  Canada.  There  were  33  unions  that  had  no  locals 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Deducting  this  number  from  the 
list,  it  leaves  18  as  the  average  number  for  Canada  among  the 
unions  that  have  any  locals  there  at  all. 

The  variety  and  distributioa  of  the  locals  may  be  shown  by  a 
few  cases  taken  as  illustrative.  The  United  Textile  Workers 
had  (August,  1915)  a  total  of  195  locals,  two  of  which  were  in 
Canada.  These  were  distributed  throughout  17  states  of  the 
union  in  addition  to  the  ones  in  Canada.  The  IVpograidiic&l 
Union  shows  also  a  large  local  list.  In  48  states  there  were  6io 
locals.  The  District  of  Columbia  had  one,  making  tisi  within 
the  United  States.  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico 
had  one  each,  and  Canada  had  45.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  19  Gehnan-American  locals,  37  locab  of  mailers,  6  of 
newq>^>er  writers,  and  i  of  type  founders.  These  aggrc^ted 
733  locals,  all  of  which  were  members  of  the  intematlooal. 
These  were  joined  into  196  allied  printing  trades  councils  and  t8 
state  and  district  organizations.  (Report  of  Secretary,  1914.) 
The  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  had  (June,  1915) 
a  total  of  945  locals.  Of  these,  883  were  scattered  throughout 
all  the  48  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  63 
were  in  Canada.  These  were  joined  in  33  state  and  provincial 
conferences.  The  Molders  Union  had  (July,  1915)  410  locals. 
One  was  in  Panama,  33  in  Canada,  and  the  remaining  377  were 
in  40  states  oi  the  union.  The  International  Association  of 
Machinists  (July,  191 5)  had  819  locals;  754  in  48  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  63  in  Canada  and  3  in  Panama.  The 
Cigar  Makers  Union  (June,  1915)  had  490  locals,  of  which  449 
were  in  43  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  33  in  Canada, 
one  in  Cuba  and  17  in  Porto  Rico.  The  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Jcuners  (Sept.,  1915)  had  1,898  locals,  141 
district  councils,  18  state  and  provincial  bodies,  all  joined  in  the 
intonational.    These  locals  were  scattered  through  all  of  the 
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states  and  territories,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and 
Canada.  There  are  7  general  districts  in  this  union,  each  with 
a  member  on  the  executive  board  ot  the  union.  The  membership 
within  these  districts  was  as  follows:  54,998;  28,777;  49,035; 
7,538  (Southern states);  24,148; 32,111; 4,105  (Canada). 

VAXIAHONS  IN  IfEUBEKSmP 

Hiat  there  is  continual  variation  in  the  membership  becomes 
evident  upon  a  study  of  the  official  reports  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations. Locals  are  continually  being  formed  while  others 
are  dr<q>ping  out  or  being  officially  dropped  by  the  general  officers. 
The  facts  showing  this  are  numerous,  yet  no  general  com- 
pilation can  be  made  that  would  be  comprehensive,  llie  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  reported  in  iqoS  a  total  of  i,qo6  locals 
with  a  membership  in  good  standing  of  178,503.  Two  years 
later  the  number  of  locals  was  1^35  and  the  total  membo^p 
was  300,712.  To  these  focts  are  added  in  the  report  the  state- 
ments that  734  members  are  paid  up  but  whose  locals  owe  more 
than  three  months'  tax  and  are  not  in  good  standing;  and  30,710 
members  with  dues  over  three  and  under  six  months  in  arrears. 
These  are  not  included  in  the  total  paid-up  membership  stated 
above. 

The  reports  of  the  Clgax  Makers  Union  show  the  variation  in 
that  trade.   On  September  first,  i9r3,  the  conditions  were: 

Numbn  of  uniona  in  good  standing,  1901 414 

Number  of  unions  organized  since  that  date 192 

Total 606 

Number  of  unioQa  dissolved  or  suspended,  since  1901 iiS 

Number  of  unions  in  good  standing,  S^t.  ist,  1913 48S 

Net  increase  since  Sept.,  1901 74 

The  growth  of  this  union  appears  further  from  the  fallowing 
taUe: 
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ftm 

1877.  ■ 
1879- ■ 


.    17. 


3.7^9 

1880 74 4440 

1S81 ia6 I4<^ 

i88a 11430 

1883 183 13,314 

1SS4 11,871 

1S85 191 13,000 

1886 34.673 

1887 asQ 2o,s66 

1888 17.199 

1889 370 I7,sss 

1890 94,634 


1893.. 
1893.- 
«8<»4-. 


.391., 


.14,331 
,.16,678 
..36,788 
. .  17,828 
..37,760 


1896. 
1897.. 
1S9S.. 
1899.. 

I901. . 
1903. . 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905- 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
I9IO. . 
I9II . . 
1913 . . 


■350 a7.3i8 

a6,347 

a6,46o 

a8,994 

33,955 

■414 33.974 

37.M3 

39.301 

41,536 

40,07s 

39,350 

41,337 

40,354 


-  43,837 

-  -43,107 
■  ^i.soo 


Variations  in  membership  are  very  general.  But  few  unions 
escape  this  experience.  There  is  no  regularity  in  these  variations, 
as  the  forces  that  cause  them  are  irregular,  varied  and  complex. 
The  tables  on  pages  196  and  137  show  these  changes.  It  wHI 
a]^>ear  that  for  many  there  is  a  fairly  constant  gain,  for  others 
there  ia  considerable  irregularity,  while  for  a  few  the  figures  dt, 
membership  remain  comparatively  constant. 

N£W  VOBS  STATE 

nie  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  has  published  data 
that  show  very  cleariy  the  development  of  organized  labor  in 
that  state.  From  these  figures  the  accompanying  tables  will 
indicate  the  conditions  of  growth ;  inducUng  the  increase  in  the 
nmnber  of  locals  in  Kew  York  Gty  and  in  the  rest  of  the  state 
for  each  year  and  the  increase  in  membership  for  the  same  sec* 
ttons  oi  the  state. 
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ttOMBKR.  OF  ORGANUAHONS 

(September,  IQ15) 


1898 440 

1809 477 

1900 soa 

1901 515 

I90i» S79 

1903 653 

1904 ^70 

J905 667 

1906 678 

1907 7" 

1908 704 

1900 690 

1910 733 

1911 736 

191? 693 

1913 760 

1914 763 


fi47 
843 
1,133 
I.3S6 

1.930 
1.834 
1.735 
i.74> 
1,785 
1.740 
1,669 
1.735 
1,763 
1,776 
1.883 
i,8S4 


TM 


fUa  — 


1,087 

1,330  233  + 

1,63s  315  + 

1,871  336  + 

3,339  358  + 

8,583  3S4  + 

a.5<H  79  — 

3,403  loa — 

3430  18  + 

aM97  77  + 

a.44+  53  — 

».3S9  85— 

M57  98  + 

3498  41  + 

3,469  39— 

3,643  174  + 

3,617  36 — 


(September,  1915) 


1898 ias.4a9 

1899 141,687 

1900 154.504 

1901 I74/>33 

1903 198,055 

1903 244,212 

1904 aS4,7i9 

190S 351.377 

1906 260,008 

1907 386,180 

1908 339,538 

1909 243.157 

1910 337,509 

1911 357,071 

1913 377,709 

1913 491.793 

1914 431.998 


45-638 
67.333 
90,877 
103,119 
131.046 
151,386 
136,957 
131.959 
138,486 
150,613 
133,931 
139,57a 
14441S 
147.343 
148,963 
1734SS 
163^36 


TtU 

171,067 
209,020 
345,381 
376,141 
339,101 
395.598 
391,676 
383.336 
398^494 
436,793 
373MS9 
372,739 
481,934 
504,314 
536,672 
665,348 
59S.834 


3.2  + 
7.4  + 
a.S  + 


0.1  + 
9.3  + 
4.6  + 
4-4  + 
6.3  + 
0.4— 
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NDKBES  or  DNIOHIBIS,  CLAflSmED  IN  OCCIJFAItOHS 

(Septcmbei,  igij) 

Tnda  iSfl  tgos  tgat           igtj 

Bdlding,  Stone  woA,  etc S9>^7<^  ii^>i73  i^opio  138,738 

Tranqiortatian iQiO^S  63,79^  68,000  93,995 

Oothing  and  teztiln 16444  40i9Si  31,409  996,528 

Metals,  machineiy,  etc ii,6u  48,330  98,830  37,459 

Printing,  binding,  etc 15,090  93,915  95,181  30,730 

Wood  working  and  fuinituie. .  4,468  16,916  10,194  14,769 

Food  and  liquors 6,469  15,757  U.7S3  I7.99S 

Tlieateis  and  music 9,346  11,674  16,955  96,607 

Tobacco 8,889  i3f43S  ",5»3  10,917 

Restaurants,  trade,  etc 3>338  14,898  10,636  18,705 

Public  employment i,S8o  9,753  iS,097  iS>304 

Stationary  engine  tendcn. ... .  3,738  11,166  11,984  11,655 

Miscellaneous 1,153  i5>979  7.887       9,560 

Total 171.067    395,598    37M59    665,948 

Of  the  27  cities  in  New  York  State  with  1,000  or  more  p<^ula- 
tiai,  only  4  showed  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  locals  in  1913 
compared  with  1919,  and  but  4  suffered  a  loss  of  union  members. 
Id  but  9  was  there  loss  in  both  the  number  of  locals  and  the 
membeiship.  The  total  loss  in  membeiship  was  1,933  ^^^  ^ 
gain  was  139,399,  making  a  net  gain  of  137,389.  WhUe  there  was 
a  total  loss  of  5  locals,  there  was  a  total  gain  of  153.  As  pre- 
viously shown,  the  gain  in  locals  for  the  state  was  174  and  in 
membership  138,576. 

Further  evidence  of  centralization  appears  from  an  examina- 
tion <rf  the  9  largest  dties  of  the  state.  In  iqio  these  9  cities, 
having  65  per  cent  of  the  state's  population,  had  87  per  cent  <rf 
the  trade  unionists  of  the  state,  leaving  but  13  per  cent  of  the 
unionists  in  the  remaining  35  per  cent  of  the  population.  In 
1913  the  percentage  of  union  membershq>  in  these  9  dties  had 
increased  to  90.  Of  these  dties.  New  York  with  59  per  cent  of 
the  pc^Hilatioo  had  70  per  cent  of  the  union  men,  in  1910. 

Further,  it  is  shown  that  in  every  industry  there  was  a  gain  in 
monbership,  and  in  all  but  the  tobacco  industry  there  was  a 
gain  in  the  number  of  unions. 

All  these  results  must  be  understood  to  be  net,  for  there  were 
loaaea  as  well  as  gains.    For  example,  in  transportation  there 
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were  Urge  gains  in  spite  of  a  loss  of  3,000  members  mainly  in 
the  navigation  branch. 

During  the  year  1913  one  new  local  at  least  was  formed  in 
each  of  13  different  trades  or  branches  oi  trades,  a  total  of  293 
locals  in  such  trades.  The  number  (A  trades  with  a  membership 
ot  3,000  or  more  in  the  state  was  increased  by  5,  making  a  total  of 
65  such  trades.  This  is  again  a  net  result,  8  trades  bong  added 
to  the  list  and  3  cut  o£E.  Of  these  65  trades  the  total  membership 
increased  in  54,  decreased  in  10,  and  in  i  remained  stationary. 
Only  3  trades  ^owed  a  decrease  of  as  much  as  3,000  members. 
Of  tiie  same  list  (rf  65  trades,  30  increased  the  number  of  locals, 
37  showed  no  change,  and  8  eq>erienced  a  decrease. 

VASYINO  SIZE  OF  UNIONS 

Hie  strength  oi  influence  of  unionism  is  further  indicated  by 
the  large  membership  of  some  of  the  unions.  With  centralized 
management  the  collective  strength  is  greatly  increased  by 
numbers.  The  unity  of  action  gives  added  force.  There  are 
three  unions  each  with  a  membership  of  over  100,000.  Tbese 
are  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  {370,800);  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  (310,700) 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (133,884). 

Arranged  in  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  reported  membership 
there  appear: 

ThImi  ratal  ItlmbirtMt 

$       over  100,000 7151384 

II  between  100,000 and  50,000 734ir>8 

14       "         So.a»  "   'Sfioo 503^*7 

99       "         35,000   "    10,000 450,768 

68       "         io,ooa   "     1,000 375,819 

33  lees  than    t,ooo 35,487 

Of  the  entire  number  listed,  1 58  unions,  the  median  of  member- 
ship is  5,000. 

THE  AHEKICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 
A  further  indication  of  strength  is  found  in  the  relative  num- 
bers affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  labor.  The  last 
iq>ort  of  membership  in  this  organization  at  the  time  of  writing 
was  the  annual  rqwrt  made  to  the  convention  in  November, 
1914.    This  shows  a  total  membership  of  3,030,671:  about  73 
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per  cent  of  the  entire  unjoo  monbeiship  ctf  the  country.  Iliis  cao 
be  regarded  as  approximate  only,  for  the  comparison  is  not  for 
the  same  years. 

TABLE  3HOWINO  AVZKAOE  PAIIKUF  AND  IXPOKTBD  ICE1CSEI8BIP  AND 
NUHBZX  07  DNIONS  AmilATED  WITH  THE  A.  T.  OT  L.  1S97-I914. 


1897 »64^»5  55 

1898 378,016  67 

1899 34»^a  73 

1900 548,331  83 

1901 787.S37  87 

190a 1^4.399  97 

1903 M^S-Soo  113 

igo4 1,676,300  I30 

190S 1,494.300  118 

1906 M54.W»  "9 

1907 1,538,970  116 

1908 1,586,885  115 

I9'>9 iM8a,873  118 

1910 1,563,113  I30 

19" 1.761,83s  "S 

19" 1,770.145  I" 

1913 1,996,004  III 

1914 3,030,671  no 

The  average  membership  for  the  official  year  1915  is  reported 
u  i,94<$.347i  the  first  decrease  since  1909.  The  largest  average 
mcmthly  membership  was  for  September,  1915,  when  the  number 
was  1,994,111. 

The  rhaTiging  nature  of  the  membership  is  indicated  by  the 
fdlowing  statement  from  the  report:  "Sixty-four  national  and 
iDtemational  unions  show  an  increase  in  their  average  member- 
ship over  last  year  (1913)  of  90,637  members;  twenty-three 
organizations  show  no  increase;  twenty-three  organizations  show 
a  decrease  of  64,377  members;  and  the  total  membership  of 
directly  affiliated  local  unions  shows  a  decrease  of  1,683  members. 
The  membership  reported  does  not  include  all  the  members  in- 
volved in  strikes  or  lockouts  or  those  who  were  unemployed 
during  the  fiscal  year,  for  whom  tax  was  not  received." 

Stqqilementing  the  above  table  are  stated  in  the  r^Kvt  the 
fdlowing  bets  for  the  one  year  1914  as  to  alterations  made  in 
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the  rdations  of  other  unicns  in  their  charter  affiliations.  One 
national  union  with  a  tnemberslup  of  ten  was  disbanded.  Two 
were  suspended.  These  had  a  combined  membership  of  1,173. 
Of  central  bodies,  eight  were  disbanded  and  one  suspoided  for 
non-payment  of  per  c^>ita  tax.  There  were  f<»^  local  trade 
unions  disbanded;  151  suspended;  five  j<Rned  intesnationak; 
and  the  charters  of  two  were  revoked.  Ctf  federal  trade  unions 
fourteen  were  disbanded;  fifty-four  were  suspended  and  three 
joined  internationals. 

The  net  gains  made  by  the  Federation  do  not  indicate  by 
any  means  the  extent  of  die  changes  dther  in  the  numbers  or  in 
the  variety  of  the  assodaUons.  The  report  lea  1914  contains 
the  following  table  which  sums  up  the  vrdk.  of  the  offidals  in  the 
matter  oi  charters. 

CHAXTBRS  ISSUED   l8g7-I9I4. 

Tnti  Fitmtl 

Ytm      InknaHmali  Dtfmlmmu         SUM         Ctmtnl        Vmieiu         Vuinu         Ttid 

1897 8  a  18  IS4  35  »I7 

189S g  o  II  139  53  903 

1899 9  I  35  303  «>i  449 

1900 14  S  96  484  350  849 

1901 7  4  "3  575  »7  916 

1903 14  6  137  598  379  1.034 

1903 30  3  171  743  396  1.333 

1904 "  5  99  179  149  443 

190S 3  *  67  143  73  387 

1906 6  4  S3  167  87  317 

1907 3  1  73  204  93  373 

1908 o  a     4  73  100  55  334 

1909 3  3     8  40  77  53  176 

1910 3  O     I  83  153  96  334 

I9»i 3  o     o  61  307  S5  33fi 

1913 3  I             3  57  149  49  360 

1913 3  I  63  197  59  331 

1914 3  I  44  138  50  225 

That  the  Federati<Ki  is  making  the  larger  gains  ts  at  once  ap- 
parent from  a  brief  comparison.  The  gain  for  the  last  year 
credited  to  the  Federation  is  335,859  and  to  the  unaffiliated 
unions  it  is  3,307.  According  to  these  figures  the  Federation 
«an  claim  99  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  for  the  year.  This  large 
share  <A  gam  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  independent 
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tnuons  dther  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
during  the  year  or  were  amalgamated  with  miions  that  were 
aheady  affiliated,  while  stMne  of  the  independent  associations 
distunded.  E^iedally  large  gains  were  made  by  some  of  the 
affiliated  unions.  The  Mine  Woricers,  for  which  John  Mitchell 
claims  the  most  rapid  growth  "of  any  trade  uoioa  in  the  history 
of  the  worid,"  increased  by  103,80a  The  Ladies  Garment 
Workczs  added  20400;  the  Carpentns  and  Joiners,  18,400;  and 
the  United  Garment  Workers,  13,100. 

Hie  OHnparison  <rf  the  numbers  in  the  larger  unions  and  in 
the  smaller  leads  to  the  question  of  equity  when  these  unions 
are  federated.  Are  the  smaller  unions  outvoted  by  the  superior 
voting  strength  of  the  larger?    Do  they  fear  any  such  result? 

Canq>aiing  the  voting  strength  of  the  unions  that  are  affili- 
ated in  the  American  Federaticoi  of  Labor  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  wide  variation.  One  union  has  3,345  votes  and  as  many  as 
three  have  but  one  vote  each.  The  second  largest  union  has 
3,138  votes  while  two  unions  have  two  votes  each. 

Arranging  the  unions  on  the  basis  of  th^  voting  strmgth  in 
the  Federation,  it  appears  that 


from    I  to   9   inclusive 

74 

'     10  to  19        " 

303 

'     ao  to  29       " 

187 

•     30to39        " 

375 

'     40  to  49        " 

363 

'     SO  to  59        " 

163 

'    60  to  69       " 

318 

'    70  to  79       " 

IJO 

'    So  to  89       " 

85 

"901099       " 

387 

"      ito»       " 

3.I03 

"  too  to  199      " 

3,34a 

"    300  to  399        " 

1,543 

"  300  to  399      " 

1,401 

"  400  to  499      " 

400 

"  S<»tos99      " 

3,a6o 

"6ooto699      " 

1,906 

'70010799      " 

MO8 
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From  this  table  it  appe&rs  that  a  combinatitm  ctf  the  two 
lai^est  groups  of  votes  would  total  5473  of  the  31,185  votes  of 
the  coaveutioQ.  The  total  vote  of  the  eleven  largest  unions  is 
11,126.  The  cumber  of  votes  in  the  convention  necessary  to  a 
majcoity  is  10,593.  This  includes  the  votes  cast  by  the  centrals, 
locals  and  state  blanches,  1,360  votes  in  all.  If  tlus  last  group  be 
left  out  of  consideration,  the  total  vote  of  the  unions  alone  is 
19,935  with  9,963  as  a  majority.  The  nine  laigest  unions  in  the 
Federation  have  a  total  voting  strength  of  10,061. 

As  in  this  group  of  eleven  large  unions  there  are  rival  interests 
as  well  as  community  interests,  the  probabiUty  of  their  combining 
against  the  small  ones  is  rather  remote.  The  group  consists  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  (3,345  votes) ;  the  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  (3,128  votes);  the  Association 
(A  Machinists  (754  votes) ;  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decora- 
tors and  Paper  Hangers  (744  votes);  the  United  Garment 
Workers  (607  votes);  the  Ladies  Garment  Woricers  (699  votes); 
the  Federation  of  Mimdans  (600  votes);  the  Typographical 
Union  (594  votes) ;  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  (590 
votes) ;  the  United  Brewery  Workers  (5  30  votes) ;  the  Association 
of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  (545  votes).  This 
groi^  does  not  appear  to  have  interests  sufEtdently  unlike  those 
of  the  smaller  unions  and  at  the  same  time  of  oxnmon  impor- 
tance to  themsdves  to  cause  any  immediate  danger.  Yet  it  is 
evident  as  a  practical  matter  that  the  larger  unions  are  in  a 
position  to  wield  by  far  the  greater  influence  in  determining 
the  pdides  of  the  American  Federati<ui  of  LaJxH'. 
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WOMEN  AITD  UmORISH 

Hiere  are  very  good  reasons  for  considering  the  relations  <d 
women  to  the  labor  movement  as  a  separate  topic  While 
theoretically  the  weliare  of  laborers  is  a  question  broada  than 
sex  lines,  as  broad  as  labor  itself,  the  methods  of  woA,  the 
purposes  and  spirit  vary  with  sex  as  they  do  with  trades,  na- 
titntality  or  territorial  sections. 

Women  in  Induetiy.  —  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
presence  of  women  in  the  union  movement  is  novel.  Women 
in  industry  is  a  phenomenon  much  older  than  is  p<^ul&rty 
su[q>06ed.  In  America  women  in  unionism  is  in  fact  about 
as  <dd  as  is  unionism  itself.  In  the  period  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  women  were  appearing  in  one  industry  after  another. 
F<a  those  who  in^t  that  the  American  labor  movement  had 
its  b^inning  in  1825,  the  beginning  of  organization  among 
wtmien  would  be  fixed  by  the  same  date.  Ttus  should  be  taken 
to  mean  that  women  wage  earners  were  a  factor  in  industry, 
that  they  were  assembling  in  organizations,  asserting  demands 
and  even  enforcing  them  by  strikes.  Records  reveal  during 
the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  existence  of  unions 
among  tailoresses,  seamstresses  and  other  needlewomen,  cotton 
ttiill  gjxls,  women  in  book  binderies,  in  boot  and  shoe  factories, 
and  in  other  trades  open  to  women.  These  organizations  were 
active  and  often  successful  in  gaining  their  ends. 

Condition  of  Early  UnioniBm.  —  The  description  of  the  un- 
ionism of  this  early  period  given  in  a  former  chapter  will  save 
to  recall  many  of  the  conditions  of  these  years.  Many  organi- 
zations of  women,  transient  in  nature,  were  formed.  Tliey 
were  turbulent  or  peaceful  acconUng  to  the  character  of  the 
membership.  Their  immediate  objects  once  attained,  they 
either  disint^rated  or  reorganized  on  the  lines  of  some  broader 
reform  movement,  Tpn^ling  toward  the  political  activity  of  the 
day.     The  appearance  of  women  in  the  movement  was,  of 
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comae,  new  and  in  the  growing  mill  towns  of  Kew  England 
somewhat  pervasive  of  puritan  traditions.  Daughters  oi  real 
Kew  England  stock,  waking  in  factories,  living  in  boanUng 
houses,  dissatisfied  with  wages  cff  hours  of  labor,  organizing, 
drafting  resolutions,  ad<q)ting  constituticHis,  going  on  strike, 
tnarrhing  the  Streets  in  parades  of  hundreds,  singing  their 
extemporized  songs  and  diouting  their  demands,  must  have 
startled  the  quiet  towns  so  new  to  nulling  life.  The  editor  who 
csdaimed  "What  next!"  must  have  voiced  the  feeling  of  most 
of  his  readers. 

Eady  Strikers.  —  The  records  of  these  early  years  are  well 
stocked  with  accounts  of  strikes  among  women  workers.  Be- 
ginning in  1835  with  a  protective  organization  among  tailoresses 
in  New  York,  the  numba  multiplies  and  spreads  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  appears  that  practically  ail  these  strikes  wa«  for 
increase  of  wages,  shorter  hours  of  labor  or  improved  conditions, 
Tlie  public  took  an  active  interest  in  the  events,  and  the  discus- 
sions of  the  period  are  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  As  a 
writer  in  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press  said  regarding  a  strike  of 
mill  giris  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1839  the  strike  "formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  squib,  probably  for  half  the  newspa{>ers  from  Maiite 
to  Georgia.  The  drcumstanoe  of  three  or  four  hundred  girls 
or  women  marching  out  of  thdr  £acb»y  in  a  procession  and 
firing  oS  a  lot  of  gunpowder,  and  the  facetious  advertisement 
of  the  factory  agent  few  two  or  three  hundred  better  behaved 
women  made,  altogether,  a  c(HmcaI  story  quite  worth  telling." 

In  1836  the  girls  of  the  Lowell  miUs  struck  because  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  living.  In  the  earlier  years  of  """Tl'ng  the 
corporations  of  necesaty  provided  the  boarding  houses.  The 
price  of  board  was  advanced  from  $5  to  I5.50  a  month  because 
of  an  advance  in  cost  of  provisions.  This  increase  the  wfnneo 
insisted  was  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  wages.  Thus  early 
came  the  question  <A  the  relation  of  wages  to  cost  of  living. 
Reasting  the  paternalistic  management  of  the  Lowell  emidoyers 
who  undertook  to  r^^te  the  lives  of  employees,  a  Factory 
Girls'  Association  was  formed  numbering  3,500  members.  It 
ai^Konted  officials  through  whom  they  would  communicate 
with  en^iloyers.  "As  our  fathers  resisted  unto  blood  the  lordly 
avarice  of  the:  British  Ministry,"  declared  these  mill  girls,  "so 
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m,  their  daughters,  never  will  wear  the  yoke  which  has  been 
[Kcpared  for  us. " 

There  were  during  this  early  period  instances  in  which  these 
associations  were  more  permanent  than  the  local  strike  which 
occasioned  them.  The  National  Trades  Union  had  its  Commit- 
tee on  Female  Labor  which  was  active  in  looking  after  the  work 
assigned  to  it.  In  New  York  there  was  the  United  TaiJoresses' 
Society  which  had  some  energetic  women  officials.  At  Lynn, 
Mass.,  wcKnen  shoebinders  about  one  thousand  in  number  formed 
Ilie  Female  Society  of  Lynn  and  Vicinity  for  the  Protection 
and  PromotioD  of  Female  Industry.  Philadelphia  had  its  As- 
sociation of  Sho^inders  and  Corders  with  its  membership  of 
several  hundred  women. 

National  Ideals.  —  Following  the  lead  of  the  men's  unions 
during  the  later  years  of  this  pre-Civil  War  period,  these  or> 
ganizations  became  interested  in  the  broader  humanitariaD 
ideab  of  the  time.  The  shorter  working  day  and  better  woAing 
additions  became  more  closely  related  to  the  expanding  suffrage, 
greater  political  activity,  slavery  agitation,  women's  suffrage 
and  the  other  movements  of  this  remarkable  reform  period. 
Hie  New  England  Wrakingmen's  Associati<m  was  made  up  of 
women  as  well  as  men  del^iates,  coming  from  various  reform 
as  well  as  trade  organizations.  These  women  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  work  of  the  convention.  Because  of  this,  in  1846, 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  New  England  Labor  Reform 
League.  Two  women  were  chosen  among  the  seven  members  of 
the  executive  committee.  On  another  important  committee 
(rf  eight,  three  were  women.  In  1845  was  formed  the  National 
Industrial  Congress.  This  led  to  a  series  of  congresses  that 
continued  for  ten  years.  By  its  constitution  members  were 
dected  by  associations  of  men  and  women  which  adc^ted  its 
prindples.  This  organization  soon  became  interested  in  larger 
questions  of  reform  and  did  not  limit  itself  to  problems  of  labor. 

Pemunent  OrganizatloitB.—  A  strike  and  agitaticm  among 
cotton  mill  (^)eratives  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1845  led  to  the  fotma- 
tion  of  the  Lowell  Female  Labor  Reform  Association.  The 
leadership  was  energetic  and  the  work  of  the  assodatiix)  ocKn- 
manded  attention.  This  organization  stated  in  its  constitution 
that  it  "disapproved  of  all  hostile  measures,  strikes  and  turn- 
outs until  oU  padfic  measures  prove  abortive,  and  then  it  is 
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the  iiiq>erious  duty  <rf  eveiy  one  to  assert  and  maintjun  that 
iDdependence  which  our  brave  ancestors  bequeathed  us  and 
sealed  with  their  blood. "  Owing  to  the  activity  of  the  associa- 
tion's officials  the  Massachusetts  legislature  was  appealed  to 
and  investigatiiHis  were  made  into  the  labor  conditious  of  the 
textile  industry.  To  these  women  officials  has  been  given  the 
credit  of  creating  the  favorable  public  sentiment  and  starting  the 
investigations  and  reforms  that  he^n  the  series  of  protective 
legislative  measures  in  which  Massachusetts  has  for  so  many  years 
led  the  way.  Tlirough  the  further  activity  of  this  ref(»in  associa- 
tion a  F^iale  Depajljnent  was  maintfuned  for  several  months 
in  the  Lowell  Voice  <rf  Industry,  a  leading  labor  weekly  paper. 
Later  the  women  purchased  the  paper  and  continued  its  pub- 
licaticn  as  a  labor  paper.  After  two  years  of  activity  the  as- 
sociation changed  its  name  to  the  Lowell  Female  Industrial 
Reform  and  Mutual  Aid  Society.  Fees  were  raised  and  a  dck 
fund  established. 

Following  the  I<oweU  modd  the  women  of  Mandiester,  N.  H., 
formed  the  Female  Labor  Assodation  of  Manchester,  yridch 
had  a  membership  of  about  three  hundred  and  was  characterized 
by  energetic  and  aggressive  action. 

Outside  of  New  England  the  principal  organizations  were 
the  Female  Industrial  Association  of  New  York  and  the  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Ftiilade^hia.  Like  their  New  England  sisters 
these  associations  had  practical  difficulties  to  deal  with  and 
they  sought  to  meet  them  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  pre-Civil  War  period  for  the  w<Hnen  as  for  the  men  tells 
the  atary  of  disconnected  and  unrelated  effort.  There  were 
organizations  and  associations,  strikes  and  turbulence,  vic- 
tories and  defeats.  But  there  was  no  movement.  The  trade 
as  a  stratum  in  industry  had  not  appeared  as  a  permanent 
alignment  For  this  reason  the  organizations  that  were  formed 
lacked  permanent^  and  specific  purpose. 

Cbaracter  ol  Early  Period.  —  CM  this  period  the  character- 
istic features  may  be  stated  briefly.  Tlie  strikes  apparently  did 
not  break  out  until  a  point  of  desperation  had  been  reached. 
These  led  to  a  degree  of  persistence  and  turbulence  that  early 
secured  for  women  ther^utation  of  "good  strikers."  DemoD- 
trations  were  prominent  and  often  boisterous.  Street  parades, 
resolutions  scattered  broadcast,  poems  and  songs,  protest  meet- 
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tugs  in  tlie  <^>eD,  placards,  and  even  more  noisy  agencies  were 
used  to  attract  attention  and  testify  to  detennination.  When 
these  strikes  were  lost  the  defeat  was  but  temporary.  A  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months  and  the  women  returned  to  the  fight 
with  renewed  vigor. 

The  public  and  the  press  were  divided  on  the  issues.  Chivalry 
brought  some  to  the  women's  siqiport  who  otherwise  would 
have  sided  with  the  employer.  The  ideas  of  freedom  embodied 
in  the  oratorical  expressions  of  Revolutionary  days  were  freely 
used  and  often  effectively.  Yet  tm  the  oUier  ^de  were  the 
ideals  of  h<Nne,  of  the  sanctity  of  woman's  character,  of  the 
im[>ortance  to  the  coming  generations  of  preserving  the  wom- 
anly virtues.  In  the  interests  of  these  ideals  it  seemed  unw<Mn- 
anly  to  strike. 

Later  Period.  —  With  the  period  foUowing  the  Civil  War 
came  the  development  of  the  trade  unions  into  the  nationals 
as  they  are  known  to-day,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor.  These 
new  fcntns  of  union  organization  found  women  already  entering 
manytradesandtheirunioosinmanycasesverymuchalive.  Yet 
but  few  of  the  national  trade  unions  admitted  women  to  member- 
8hq>.  Of  the  thirty  or  more  that  existed  during  the  years  from 
i860  to  1875,  only  two  extended  their  membership  privileges 
to  women  of  the  trade.  These  were  the  printers  and  the  cigar 
makers.  Yet  women  did  not  cease  to  push  thdr  own  interests. 
Women  shoemakers  formed  themselves  into  a  national  union 
under  the  name,  Dau^ters  ai  St  Crispin,  in  1869.  They 
were  guided  by  the  Knights  of  St  Crispin,  one  of  the  strongest 
unifHis  erf  the  time.  They  had  twen^-four  locals,  or  lodges, 
most  of  which  were  in  MaW±usetts.  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Cali- 
f<Hiiia  were  also  represented.  This  union  was  conspicuous  for 
a  time  as  an  exceptiim  rather  than  as  a  type.  The  locals  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  women  in  the  various  centers  of  industry. 

The  Cigar  Trade.  —  In  the  cigar  trade  the  women  were  at 
first  <Hganized  locally  and  in  unions  of  their  own.  These  were 
active  unionists  and  hated  the  "rat  girls"  with  true  union  hatred. 
By  1867,  the  Cigar  Makers  Union  came  to  the  conclusion, 
aita  its  three  years  of  life,  that  women  must  be  admitted  to 
membership.  Further  experience  of  strikes  being  broken  by 
powly  paid  women  workers  convinced  this  union  that  more 
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eneiigetic  measures  were  necessaiy.  In  187 1  special  action 
-was  taken  in  conventios  to  push  the  oTgatmatlon  among  the 
women  workers.  Opposition  continued,  however,  in  some  quar- 
tets. In  1877  a  Cincinnati  union  struck  against  the  women  and 
far  a  long  time  held  out  against  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  international.  The  trade  proved  easy  for  women  to 
learn,  and  many  immigrant  women  had  leam«l  it  before  com- 
ing to  America.  The  enqiloyer  was  quick  to  seize  the  advantage. 
The  union  was  slow  to  see  the  importance  of  unionizing  the 
whole  trade.  The  shock  of  awakening  came  when  an  employer 
secured  women  to  break  a  strike  and  advertised  on  the  boxes 
of  his  product:  "dg&rs  made  by  American  girls."  'Necessity 
finally  forced  the  decision.  By  1880  female  cigar  makers  were 
at  work  in  large  numbers.  It  became  not  a  question  of  choice, 
whether  the  imion  men  should  or  should  not  extend  the  priv- 
ileges of  unionism  to  the  vomen.  Sdf-preservation  dem^ided 
that  it  should  be  done  and  it  was  6oae.  American  girls  must 
be  admitted  and  foreigners  with  them.  As  an  <Acer  tersely 
said:  "It  is  better  to  have  them  with  us  than  against  us." 

The  Printing  Trade. —  In  the  printing  trade  there  is  very 
much  the  same  stoiy.  The  union  printers  were  opposed  to  the 
entrance  of  women  into  the  trade.  Yet  women  were  learning 
the  trade.  They  could  not  do  so  by  the  regular  apprenticeship 
method,  but  with  the  encouragement  of  employers  they  "stole" 
it  and  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  do  the  woi^.  They  at  first 
formed  their  own  unions.  When  in  the  unions  they  were  loyal; 
but  most  of  them  were  ncai-union  and  would  take  work  at 
much  lower  wages  than  were  pud  to  men.  Realiring  the  dan- 
gers the  male  unionists  first  b^an  to  encourage  and  assist 
women  to  form  unions.  They  hired  halls,  furnished  necessary 
supplies,  and  paid  all  expenses  netxssary  to  start  a  woman's 
union.  But  this  was  not  the  end.  The  regular  unions  of  men 
began  to  receive  applications  for  membership  from  women. 
In  1869  the  unions  one  at  a  time  began  to  receive  them.  The 
reasons  for  the  change  are  dear  enough.  As  with  the  dgar 
makers,  it  was  self-protection.  Their  admission  was  coupled 
with  demands  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  insisting  that 
women  unionists  must  demand  the  union  scale. 

In  other  trades  confusion  still  dominated.  The  industries 
were  not  sufficiently  mature  and  the  methods  of  work  were 
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not  deariy  enough  distinguished  to  make  pos^le  anything 
more  than  transient  local  effort. 

The  Enij^ts  of  Labor. —  With  the  appearance  of  the 
Eoi^ts  <rf  Labor  a  new  spirit  prevailed.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  struggles  of  the  tonaer  years  were  around  two  principles. 
One  was  that  of  trade  interest  and  of  rivalry  with  empl<qreT 
only  within  the  trade  area.  This  did  not  afford  a  positive 
platfwm  upon  which  the  men  unionists  could  stand  and  urge 
the  organization  of  all  workmg  women.  The  other  principle 
was  the  broadly  humanitarian  idealism  that  reached  well  into 
the  clouds  but  did  not  rest  upon  the  groimd.  It  led  to  no  solidly 
icactical  results.  It  was  tor  the  Knights  of  lahor  to  attempt 
to  find  a  working  program  that  could  rest  upon  both  of  these 
I^indples.  The  spirit  of  this  organizatiim  has  already  been 
Doticed.  Its  principle,  an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all, 
was  an  ideal  that  was  to  be  taken  literally.  It  began  with 
calling  for  the  abc^tion  of  the  labor  <A  children  and  tea 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  both  sexes. 

W<xnes  were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  "^ 
in  1881.  Both  as  separate  and  in  mixed  locals  the  membership 
U  w<Hnen  increased  r^idly.  The  1885  coavention  provided  for 
a  spedal  committee  of  women  to  investigate  conditions  of 
women's  work.  At  a  later  convention  all  of  the  sixteen  women 
dd^ates  were  aj^XHnted  a  spedal  committee  to  promote  the 
tntoests  of  the  w<Bnen.  Investigation  showed  women  to  be 
pooriy  oganized  generally,  with  hard  work,  limg  hours  and  low 
pay.  The  cause  of  their  lack  of  interest  in  organization  was  re- 
pented as  "largely  due  to  their  own  ignorance  of  the  Importance 
of  the  step,  yet  much  blame  can  be  attached  to  l^e  n^lect  and 
indifference  of  their  brother  toilers."  For  the  first  time  sys- 
tematic work  was  undertaken  in  this  field.  The  investigator  was 
made  a  general  tfficer  of  the  Knights  and  given  a  free  hand  to 
push  the  work.  Cities  were  visited  and  interest  aroused  in  the 
unicms.  Circulars  were  sent  out  and  information  furnished 
wherever  needed.  The  female  membership  of  the  Knights  was 
nosed  in  a  few  months  by  a  number  probably  between  11,000 
and  13,000  representing  about  tlurty  different  trades.  ¥<a  four 
years  the  organizing  and  educating  work  was  energetically  and 
systematically  carried  on.  Then  came  the  leaner  years  of  the 
Knights  of  I^bor.    Membership  was  shrinking.    The  treasury 
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was  low.  With  the  general  waning  of  interest  come  the  decline 
in  the  work  of  the  women's  department.  Finally  the  energetic 
field  organizer  and  general  officer  married  and  withdrew  from  the 
"field  of  industrial  life  to  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  a  home." 
The  position  was  offered  to  the  one  sole  woman  delegate  at  the 
convention  of  1890.  Upon  her  declining  to  accept  the  (rffice  the 
woman's  department  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  came  to  an  end. 
It  is  idle  to  present  figures  of  membership  during  this  period. 
Reports  were  irregular  and  incomplete.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  largest  membeiship  was  about  50,000. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor.  —  The  woA  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  was  not  lost  even  though  the  order  itself  de- 
clined in  influence.  The  strengthening  of  the  national  unions  in 
the  various  trades  and  the  rise  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor brought  to  the  front  again  an  active  interest  in  the  women. 
From  the  first  the  American  Federation  committed  itself  to  the 
policy  of  organizing  women  workers.  In  1885  it  was  resolvedt/ 
in  convention  to  "call  upon  and  advise  working  women  ot 
this  country  to  protect  themselves  by  organizing  into  unions 
of  their  respective  trades  and  callings"  and  further  the  legisla- 
tive committee  was  pledged  to  render  assistance  whenever  pos- 
sible. Again  in  these  early  years  the  president  of  the  Federation 
urged  that  "first  and  foremost  we  should  bend  our  energies  to 
the  organization  of  laboring  women  in  trade  unions."  TIus 
should  be  done  in  order  that  girb  and  women  "may  learn  the 
stem  fact  that  if  they  desire  to  achieve  any  improvement  in 
their  condition  it  must  be  through  thdr  own  self-assertion  in 
the  local  union,"  Later  a  resolution  was  favorably  received 
calling  for  the  ^p<»ntment  of  women  organizers  to  confine  thdr 
attention  eapedally  to  pushing  the  formation  of  unions  among 
their  own  sex.  Though  this  was  the  opinion  definitely  expressed 
in  the  conventions,  the  executive  council  did  not  respond 
promptly  and  the  matter  of  getting  these  organizers  into  the 
field  proceeded  slowly.  Though  so  definitely  committed  to  the 
policy  in  a  general  way  the  practical  side  was  not  pushed  with 
vigor,  only  occasionally  was  an  organizer  actually  appointed 
and  then  the  work  was  limited  to  a  few  months.  More  recently 
the  wtek  has  gone  forward  with  greater  energy. 

The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League.  — At  tbe 
1903  convention  a  new  departure  was  undertaken.    It  took  tbe 
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form  of  a  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  was  to 
include  in  its  membership  all  working  women  whether  io  trade 
unions  or  not;  and  also  all  women  who  sympathized  with  the  or- 
ganization movement  though  themselves  not  of  the  "lanks  erf 
labor."  One  other  organization  should  be  named  in  this  connec- 
tbn.  The  Women's  Intematiooal  Union  Label  League,  organized 
in  i8q9,  has  been  active  in  pushing  the  interests  of  the  union  la- 
bel. Its  objects  are  somewhat  broader  than  those  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  yet  their  relation  to  the  unionizing  move- 
ment among  women  is  very  real.  It  has  stood  for  the  encouiage- 
ment  (rf  union-made  goods,  the  universal  eight-hour  day,  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  regardless  of  sex,  early  dosing  and  Sunday 
closing,  sustaining  fair  employers,  and  in  general  any  movements 
related  to  these.  The  more  direct  work  of  this  league  has  been 
in  connection  with  the  union  label.  Its  membeiship  includes 
not  only  women  members  of  trade  unions,  but  the  wives  and 
dau^ters  of  unionists  also.  These  two  organizations  in  par- 
ticular have  been  working  in  dose  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  They  are  represented  by  delegates 
at  the  Federation's  annual  conventions  and  a  dose  cooperation 
is  maintained  in  the  organizing  work. 

The  Nationtds.  —  It  appeais  from  the  records  to  be  the 
present  policy  of  the  Federation  to  push  the  work  of  otganiza- 
tion  among  women  lai^y  through  these  associations  and 
throu^  the  affiliated  national  trade  unions.  Among  them  the 
field  is  covered.  In  the  addresses  of  the  president  the  work  is 
referred  to  and  the  ddegates  are  strongly  urged  to  have  women 
wganizers  put  into  the  fidd  by  their  respective  nationals,  es- 
pecially by  those  in  trades  where  women  are  entering  in  large 
numbns.  In  1913  and  the  year  following  special  assessments 
were  levied  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used  in  assisting 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  in  furthering  its  work. 

Work  of  the  Women's  Trade  Tlnion  League.  — This  one 
cent  assessment  for  the  first  year  to  organize  women  workers  led 
to  the  expenditure,  between  the  last  of  February  and  the  first 
of  October,  1914,  of  $10,857.  Eighteen  organizers  were  put 
into  the  fidd  of  whom  five  were  women.  The  work  was 
done  largdy  in  the  New  England  fidd  (except  Vermont);  in 
New  Yo^,  New  Jersey  and  Penofylvania;  and  in  the  Caiollnas, 
Georgia  and  Alabama;  these  sections  being  the  centers  of  the 
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textile  industry.  The  assessment  voted  by  the  1914  convention 
the  Executive  Council  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  levy,  owing  to 
ctMiditions  that  so  greatly  modified  all  industrial  activity  after 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Tlie  work  for  the  year  ending  with  the 
1915  convention  was  carried  on  in  a  more  limited  way,  the 
<^cet8  "iHkirg  use  of  some  available  funds  that  were  already 
in  hand.  Two  wtHiien  organizers  were  kept  in  the  field  for  the 
year.  Somewhat  more  than  nine  thousand  dollars  were  spent 
in  the  work.  Efforts  were  made  particularly  among  garment 
workers,  textile  workers,  manufacturers  of  electric  supplies  and 
silk  workers,  llie  textile  workera  a^;ain  received  the  greater 
amount  of  attention. 

In  its  present  form  and  as  equipped  for  carrying  forward  this 
wmk  the  League  comprises,  as  stated  by  its  Secretary  in  the  1915 
report,  nine  local  leagues  in  as  many  different  dties  (Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  St,  Louis,  Sprii^eld,  HI.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Baltimore,  Denver,  and  Philadelphia),  forty  members  at 
large,  the  Elinois  State  Committee,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Cwn- 
mittee  of  the  Natbnal  Women's  Trade  Union  League.  Af- 
filiated directly  are  six  international  unions,  five  state  federa- 
tions of  labor,  twenty  central  labor  bodies,  one  local  union  and 
one  trades  councO  auxiliary. 

The  president  has  just  issued  a  call  "  to  the  7,000,000  women 
workers  in  the  United  States,  nearly  half  of  whinn  are  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,"  to  organize  for  better  conditions  of 
labor  and  to  become  affiliated  with  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Thus  is  the 
work  being  vigorously  pushed  in  accordance  with  the  coSpera- 
tive  policy  of  these  two  organizations. 

Results  of  the  Efforts.  —  la  the  unionizing  work,  each  trade 
has  its  peculiar  problems,  its  successes  and  failures,  the  details 
of  which  are  too  numerous  and  varied  to  be  included  in  so  brief 
a  sketch.  There  are,  however,  certain  underlying  facts  that 
are  important  in  understanding  the  movement  and  in  account- 
ing for  the  degree  of  success  as  well  as  for  the  degree  of  failure. 

Attitude  of  Union  Men.  —  The  attitude  of  union  men  has 
been  very  significant.  From  the  eariier  days  when,  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  it  was  becoming  evident  that  women 
were  pushing  their  way  into  certain  trades,  even  down  to  the 
present  the  attitude  has  not  changed  fundamentally,  thou^ 
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it  is  manifested  in  a  different  way.  If  it  was  a  case  where  wwuen 
were  just  b^;innit%  to  enter  the  trade,  they  were  imposed  by 
the  men.  To  organize  them  would  be  to  encourage  their  per- 
manency as  rivals.  As  in  one  trade  after  another  the  women 
came  in  ever  increasing  numbers  and  became  established,  the 
(^^Ksition  was  reluctantly  withdrawn.  It  slowly  gave  way  to 
a  more  or  less  spontaneous  enthusiasm  for  their  orgamzatlon. 
At  first  the  opposition  was  so  pronounced  that  the  men  in  some 
trades,  as  the  tailors  in  rSig  and  again  in  1835,  either  went  on 
strike  or  flatly  refused  to  work  for  employers  who  gave  work  to 
women.  These  eariy  days  saw  similar  trouble  with  bookbinders, 
shoe  workers,  and  cotton  mill  hands  as  well  as  in  other  trades. 
As  the  rivaky  of  women  workers  appeared  inevitable  the  alterna- 
tive was  to  unionize  them.  This  slow  change  the  men  have 
been  "lyUng  as  gracefully  as  possible  until  at  present  the  ad- 
mis^on  of  women  to  the  trades  is  taken  as  a  fact.  This  has 
settled  the  matter  of  organizing  and  the  work  is  being  pushed 
and  encouraged  by  the  men  themselves.  At  the  r9i4  conven- 
tion of  the  Federation  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  which  it 
was  resolved  "  that  we  do  our  very  utmost  to  restore  individual, 
sodal,  and  radal  health  by  restoring  the  women  to  the  home 
and  Uie  children  to  the  sdiool  and  to  such  play  as  shall  help 
them  to  grow  up  and  become  efficient  men  and  women."  As 
this  came  from  the  resolutions  committee  and  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  Federation,  it  was  resolved  to  restore  health  "by  mak- 
ing the  employment  of  women  as  congenial  as  possible  and  by 
sending  children"  to  the  school  and  playground.  The  dis- 
cussion revealed  two  reasons  for  the  change.  The  convention 
realized  that  it  could  not  by  mere  resolution  take  women  out 
of  industry.  They  are  in  industry  to  stay.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  this,  the  convention  realized  the  pertinency  of 
the  question:  what  would  become  of  those  who  are  dependent 
opon  industry  and  have  no  homes?  The  voting  sense  of  the 
convention  recognized  the  inevitable.  The  same  idea  appears 
in  the  comment  made  by  the  president  at  the  same  convenUon: 
"More  and  more  it  is  realized  that  wconen  do  not  live  apart 
fmn  the  poUtical,  sod&l  and  economic  organization  of  society, 
but  that  they  are  reqwnsible  members  and  should  share  in  its 
burdens  and  contribute  to  its  progress.  What  has  been  done 
in  oi^anization  this  year  is  a  mere  banning  whose  results  are 
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not  yet  ^preciable.  The  work  should  be  continued  with  un- 
remittiDg  vigor.  Women  wage  eameis  must  be  organized  or 
they  will  retard  the  progress  of  all  organization."  Speaking 
of  the  ecoDomic  dependence  of  women  the  more  recent  attitude 
of  the  Federation  appears  in  the  statement  of  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Coimcil  at  the  1915  convention.  "There  are  (rften 
many  criticisms  advanced  Uiat  women  do  not  understand  the 
spirit  and  the  methods  <A  collective  action  of  organization  in 
trade  unions,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  protect  themselves 
through  eoxiomic  organizati(Mis.  Again  and  again  this  asser- 
tion has  been  proved  false.  Women  can  be  organized,  they 
can  and  do  understand  the  principles  of  trade  unionism,  and 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  fight  for  the  cause." 

Attitude  of  Women.  —  While  the  attitude  of  men  has  finally 
become  positively  aj^gressive  and  no  longer  constitutes  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  organization,  it  cannot  be  said  that  aU 
difficulties  have  been  removed.  The  women  themselves  are  in 
a  sense  their  own  handicap.  This  fact  appears  evident  from  any 
careful  analysis.  In  the  first  place  women  as  a  class  may  have 
become  permanently  industrialized  but  the  same  is  not  true 
of  the  individuals.  Marriage  is  looked  forward  to  with  more  or 
less  definiteness.  lliis  may  not  affect  the  situation  where  women 
continue  to  work  at  a  trade  after  marriage,  but  these  are  rela- 
tively unimportant.  The  prospect  to  the  single  working  girl 
is  marriage  and  a  home  life.  Though  not  always  realized,  it  is 
important  while  as  a  prospect  it  omtinues.  Because  of  this 
they  care  less  for  organization  and  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
maintain  it.  For  the  same  reason  the  wages  are  not  of  such 
importance.  Low  wages  help  out  and  no  part  of  them  seems 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  future.  They  become  even  more 
anxious  to  escape  the  conditions  of  low-paid  hibor  than  to  im- 
prove them.  Unionism  offers  a  present  sacrifice  for  a  future 
benefit  The  working  girl  appears  unwilling  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice. It  is  even  claimed  that  successful  unions  are  a  detriment 
to  permanency  of  organization.  The  ends  sou{^t  are  immediate. 
If  these  ends  are  attained,  the  organization  goes  to  pieces,  leav- 
ing a  serious  wreckage  in  the  way  of  forming  another  unicm  in 
the  future. 

Again  it  is  claimed  that  the  youthfulness  ot  women  wage 
eameis  is  a  handicap.    Census  reports  show  that  in  by  far  the 
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larger  number  of  cases  they  are  under  twenty-five  years,  leaving 
but  few  experienced  heads  for  council  and  conservatism.  An- 
other fact  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  feeling  of  pride  and  of 
social  distinction  between  workers.  The  former  of  these  leads 
s(Hne  to  hesitate  to  join  a  union  openly  for  fear  of  being  rated 
too  publicly  as  working  girls.  The  latter  offers  a  serious  barrier 
in  that  girls  of  one  trade  look  down  upon  those  of  another  and 
would  not  "sto(^"  to  being  associated  with  them  in  a  union. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  women  are  admitted  to 
monbership,  they  have  but  little  to  say  in  determining  policies. 
Rarely  indeed  are  they  chosen  to  office.  Attendance  upon  meet- 
ings is  often  impracticable  because  of  the  location  of  meeting 
rooms,  the  tobaixo  smoke  and  the  boisterous  language  ot  the 
men.  It  is  still  true  that  mixed  unions  are  not  successful  in 
ucuring  attendance  of  women,  much  less  in  making  use  of  the 
administTative  and  executive  ability  of  the  women  monbers. 

Attitude  of  Employer.  —  The  employer  also  is  an  important 
factor.  Experience  has  revealed  to  him  the  necessity  d  checking 
union  movements  at  the  begirming,  realizing  that  if  they  acquire 
momentum  they  may  pass  beyond  control.  As  women  are 
generally  more  timid  than  men,  a  firm  stand  by  the  employer 
can  often  defeat  entirely  a  movement  for  organization  among 
them.  Women  in  many  trades  have  been  valuable  as  strike 
breakers.  They  are  valuable  in  a  labor  suiq>ly  because  of  the 
relative  ease  with  which  then  wages  may  be  adjusted  to  neces- 
sary or  desired  economies  in  expenses.  They  are  quite  too  valu- 
able to  lose  as  an  unorganized  group  of  labor. 

ActiTl^  of  Industrial  Woricers  of  the  World. — The  activi^ 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  accountable  in  two 
ways  for  the  situation  so  far  as  unionism  among  women  is  con- 
cerned. First,  its  propaganda  among  unskilled  workers  has  been 
fnutful  for  a  time  of  luge  membership  in  industrial  centers  where 
it  is  openly  at  work.  This  membership  does  not  prove  to  be 
permanent.  Evidence  of  this  appears  m  the  Massachusetts 
figures.  In  1911  there  were  1,193  women  unionists.  The  fol- 
lowing year  ^owed  16,546  in  the  membership.  These  were 
largely  textile  operatives  in  Lawrence,  Lowell,  New  Bedford, 
FaD  River  and  other  localities  where  the  Industrial  Woricers 
were  organimg  strikes  among  mill-workers.  In  1913  the  total 
membership  fell  to  9,157,  a  shrinkage  of  over  7,000  in  a  year. 
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This  variatioa,  which  the  state  report  mildly  characterizes  as 
"somewhat  transitory  membeiship"  is  not  out  of  accord  with 
the  policy  of  the  Industrial  Workeis.  They  r^ard  all  unskilled 
workers,  both  men  and  women,  as  their  source  of  strength, 
even  though  comparatively  few  are  enrolled  formally  as  mem- 
bers. However  disturbmg  tt  may  be  to  the  statistician  who  likes 
to  see  his  figures  plot  into  graceful  curves,  the  irregularity  of 
membership  does  not  in  the  least  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 

Second,  the  Industrial  Workers  have  imparted  an  incoitive  to 
the  leaders  of  trade  unionism.  This  has  reacted  in  creating  a 
rraewed  interest  in  the  problem  of  unionizing  the  women  wage 
earners.  At  the  time  of  the  Lawrence  disturbance  not  alime  the 
strike  leaders  but  others  ^o  were  endrely  on  the  out^de  were 
openly  critidziiig  the  officers  of  the  trade  union  of  textile  work- 
ers for  their  n^ect  to  organize  the  unskilled  fordgn  girls  and 
women.  Hioi^  these  trade  union  officials  defended  their 
actions  mth  much  zeal,  the  net  result  appeared  to  be  that  the 
neglect  was  inexcusable.  It  was  made  to  appear  that  the  trade 
union  of  textile  workers  was  something  of  an  aristocracy,  seeking 
to  promote  the  interests  of  some  of  the  workers  at  the  e:q)ense  of 
others.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  developments  of  more 
recent  months  are  interesting.  As  has  been  said  above,  special 
assessments  were  levied  by  the  American  Federation  al  Labor 
to  be  used  by  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League.  As  stated  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  Federation:  "The 
textile  industry  was  selected  as  one  of  those  upon  which  tBotia 
were  to  be  centered."  The  effect  appeared  also  in  another  way. 
In  the  government  investigation  which  covered  the  movement 
to  1909,  it  WHS  stated  that  the  prospects  for  large  increases  of 
membership  were  gloomy.  Before  the  report  was  published 
a  supplementary  statement  was  made  covering  nearly  all  of  the 
year  1911.  In  this  latter  statement  much  c^  the  gloom  dis- 
^)pears.  "  Since  igog  there  baa  been  a  most  mariced  growth  in 
the  number  of  women's  unions,  a  still  larger  growth  in  the  mem- 
bership in  the  unions,  and  an  improvement  the  most  marked  of 
all  in  Uie  general  interest  taken  in  women's  unions  in  all  portions 
of  the  country  and  in  ahnost  all  trades  in  which  there  is  any 
organization  at  all.  .  .  .  The  gain  seems  to  have  come  suddenly. 
There  was  little  evidence  of  real  vitality  or  dynamic  force  in  the 
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period  prior  to  1909."  The  figures  presented  from  New  York 
State  bear  out  the  impiession  that  the  year  1909  was  a  year  of 
change.  It  would  not  be  right  to  attribute  this  sudden  progress 
to  any  one  cause.  The  recovery  from  the  depression  of  1907, 
the  reverses  in  court  sustained  by  laws  intended  to  favor  women 
in  industry,  these  and  other  forces  were  undoubtedly  active. 
It  must  not  be  overlodced,  however,  that  the  Industrial  Workers 
<£  the  World  was  organized  in  1905  but  that  the  first  three  or 
four  years  were  occupied  with  dissension  aod  internal  adjust- 
ment. In  1909  the  new  organization  stepped  into  the  field 
relieved  of  its  incumbrances  and  ready  for  business.  The  incen- 
tive that  this  new  and  radical  organization  imparted  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  must  not  be  left  out  of  accoimt.  While 
it  may  be  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  transtory  member- 
ship among  women,  it  must  be  held  accountable  also  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  increasing  the  membership  both  in  its  own 
organization  and  in  many  of  the  trade  unions  as  well. 

STAnsncs  or  women  in  mnoNS 

As  to  the  number  dF  women  enrolled  in  the  monber^p  of 
unions  there  are  no  data  that  are  both  comprehen^ve  and  ac- 
curate. The  efforts  are  so  new  that  they  have  not  been  made 
general.  The  policy  adi^ted  has  been  one  of  concentration  in 
particular  localities  and  trades.  The  activities  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  Le^;ue  have  been  centralized  in  a  few  cities  es- 
pecially, thou^  not  entirely  confined  to  them.  In  but  few  of 
the  states  are  there  reports  that  give  any  comprehensive  in- 
formation. The  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  shows  that  181 
unions  in  that  state  had  a  female  membership  of  15,749  at  the 
close  of  1913.  One  year  later  there  were  195  such  unions  with 
a  total  female  membership  of  30,513.  The  gain  (A  1913  over 
1913  was  eighteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  llus  compares  un- 
favorably with  the  gain  of  the  previous  year  which  was  fifty- 
nine  and  CKie-haU  per  cent.  The  municipalities  having  one 
thousand  or  more  w(Hnen  unionists  were: 
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Otr  W*mm  VtHtmUt 

Boston 8,089 

Brockton 4.138 

FaD  River 5484 

Lynn 3,543 

Lawrence 3,187 

New  Bedford 3,106 

Haverhill 1,018 

Boston  bad  39  locak;  Brockton,  15;  Lynn,  13;  irtiQe  in  the 
other  dtiea  the  number  of  locals  was  smaller. 

Of  the  195  unions  referred  to  there  were  18  whose  membership 
was  made  up  of  women  alone,  to  the  number  of  7,336,  iriiile 
69  unions  each  numbered  100  or  more  in  its  membership. 

By  trades  the  entire  30,513  women  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Boot  and  shoe  woi^en 

Textile  workers 8, 

Garment  workers 

Telephone  aperators , 

Retidl  clerks , 

Cigai  factory  workers  and  tobacco  stiqq>ers. 

Bookbinders 

Other  occupations 

Total 30,513  100. o 

The  following  tables  indicate  some  c^  the  facts  in  a  m<M«  de- 
tailed way.    £ach  may  be  left  to  e]q>lain  itself. 


ir-irtar 

PvCaH^rxot 

1,901 

39- 

8,683 

38 

,1,i8s 

10 

3,';4« 

8 

876 

3 

6so 

3 

S8.1 

I 

3,088 

6 
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I.  Table  showing  tiade  unions  reporting  10  or  more  women 
members,  their  female  membership,  and  the  estimated  proportion 
women  fonn  of  total  union  membership.  (From  the  History  of 
Women  in  Trade  Unicms,  p.  136;  Vol.  X  of  Report  on  Condi- 
tions of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States. 
Govmunent  Printing  Office.) 


Bookbinden 

Boot  and  shoe  woilLers. 

Cigar  makers 

Gannent  workers  (men's) 133 

Garment  workers  (women's). .  - 

Glove  workers 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Musicians 

Printers  (typographical  wo^os) 
Retail  derks  (saleswomen) 
Shirt,  waist  and  laundry  woikers 

Textile  wooers 

Tobacco  woikers 

Waitresses 


35 

3,6a8 

40 

40 

5,443 

r7 

3a 

3490 

10 

133 

17,31a 

40 

13 

1,217 

70 

13 

6sa 

58 

14 

S.385 

54 

60 

ijas 

7 

)        r? 

6ai 

43 

r,3o8 

4 

s        4r 

3.339 

75 

33 

6,14a 

45 

33 

S,oao 

7a 

aa 

i.9>8 

5 

aS 

7,391 

Total 546 
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3.  Table  showii^  estimated  number  of  wtmiec  in  miions,  num- 
ber 16  years  old  and  over  engaged  in  the  trade.'per  cent  who  are 
union  members  of  women  and  of  men  occupied  in  the  trade,  and 
proportion  oi  wchuoi  and  of  men  occupied  in  the  trade,  United 
States,  by  trades.   (Hist<wy  d  Women  in  Trade  Unions,  p.  138.} 


Bookbindeis 3.600 

Boot  and  shoe  workers  5400 
Gaimeot  workers 

(men's) 17.700 

Garment  wotkera 

(women's) 1,200 

Glove  workeis 700 

Hat  and  c^  makers. .  5^00 

Musicians 3,800 

Retail    deriu    (sales- 
women)   3,100 

Shirt,  waist  and  laundry 

workers 3i30o 

Textile  woriceis 6,roo 

Tobacco  workers 9,000 

Typographical  woricers    1,300 

Waitresses i>900 

Miscellaneous 9,600 

Total 70,000 


14.303 

35- » 

.«-e 

•SO.  5 

49  5 

49.535 

10.9 

37.3 

34-a 

65.8 

75.468 

33. s 

45-9 

56.3 

43-8 

73,343 

1-7 

1.3 

63.9 

.17-* 

7,170 

9.8 

ir.6 

63,6 

,17-4 

7.049 

76.6 

30-6 

32.4 

67.6 

53,010 

5-4 

91.3 

56-9 

431 

143.365 

1.4 

ro.8 

34.1 

75  9 

47,r8o 

6.8 

4.8 

69.8 

30- a 

a3ir*S8 

3.6 

3.0 

50.0 

.'>0-0 

37,135 

13  S 

2.1 

.30.9 

69.1 

15.353 

8.,S 

,13-,'; 

»o.3 

89.7 

41,178 

4.6 

58.1 

39-6 

60.4 

1.317.159 
3,ro9495 

0.7 
3.3 

30^ 

30. 5 

i3J 
17. s 

86.8 

83.  s 
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3.  The  rqxjrts  from  New  York  State  are  much  more  complete 
and  extend  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Though  thc^  indicate 
the  conditions  in  that  state  only,  they  afford  opportunity  for 
comparative  study  within  that  area.  The  following  data  frcon 
the  reports  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission  show  the  status 
of  organization  in  New  York  State. 

1897 5,764        1906 11,635 

1898 7,505        1907 14,331 

1899 8/388        1908 10,698 

igoo 11,838      1909 "rt^O 

I90I 14,618      I9I0 38,133 

1902 1S.S09       19" 3S,4<w 

I9«>3 U,7S3       19" 37ii70 

J9«H 13.817       1913 78,533 

"905 ".a6s       1914 67,449 


4.  Chabt  showino  the  PKOPomoN,  m  per  cent,  op  woheh 
TO  ALL  OKioMiSK  IN  New  Yokk  &rA'n,  1S97-1Q14. 

ssssssssisgsssiiei 
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5.  Ckakt  BBownro  tse  laaaxagaa  of  wohkh  in  unom  uf 
Nkw  Yoix  State,  1897-1914. 

■tsasiisiiiiiiigii 


6.  Table  showing  the  aumber  c^  union  women  in  the  sev- 
eral trades,  in  New  York  State,  for  Sq>teniber  of  the  two  years 

1913  and  I914.  VmlmitfW>m» 


1913  I0'4       S*.       MmttnUt 

R^wayB 13  15 

Telegn4)ha 357  289 

Gaiments Si.5i»  47>8ii     10          1,345 

Shirts,  collais  and  laucdiy 9^63  6436       i               la 

Hats,  caps  aod  fuiB ^,943  3t904      4            618 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 367  335       i             170 

Textiles 3,aas  988       3            47a 

lion  and  steel 633  438 

Other  metals 13  16       i               16 

Printing,  binding,  etc 1,891  1,770       i          1,930 

Wood  working  and  furniture. ...  36  39 

Hieaters  and  music 3,395  3,080 

Tobacco 3,390  3,397 

Hotels  and  restaurants 301  i 

Retailtiade 3Sa  381 

Public  employment 1,501  953       i            800 

P^>er  and  paper  goods 106  5 

Leather  and  leather  goods 35  100 

Mixed  employment 33  11 

Other  distinct  trades 179  391 


Total 78,533    67,449     33 
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7.  Table  showing  national  unions  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  with  the  membeis  of  each  sex  in  the 
locals  of  New  York  State  (1915) : 

Mm  Wmm  TM 

Bookbinders I1649  .  i.aSa  3,931 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 1,031  268  i|3oo 

Cigar  makeiB 7,552  3,307  9.759 

Railway  clerks 373  15  388 

Retail  cksrka 458  386  744 

Cloth  hat  and  cap  makers 3,900  771  31671 

CommeidAt  tdegraphets 846  228  i|a74 

Ekctrica]  woikers 7,676  438  8,114 

Fur  WDikers 8,074  ».oS5  10,129 

Garmoit  woritera 43.965  11,787  55,753 

Ladies'  g&iment  woikers 65,799  40,521  106,330 

Musidans 10,862  453  11,315 

printing  preasmen 1437  58  1485 

Pu^  and  paper  millers 1,986  5  1,991 

Railroad  telegraphers 3,397  61  3,458 

Journeymen  taibrs 1,326  66  1,292 

Textile  wooers 3,196  806  3,003 

Tobacco  workers 165  76  241 

Leather  novelty  workers 435  100  535 

Typographical  union II|I75  374  ",449 

Ul^lsterers  and  trimmers 1.748  13  1.761 

Actois 7.0OO  1,000  8,000 

>  Twenty-five  other  intematioDal  unions   4,395  7S  4.373 

I  Local  trade  and  labor  unions 8,968  1,619  10,587 

8.  T^ble  showing  the  national  uniona  not  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  with  the  members  of  each  sez 
in  the  locals  of  New  York  State  (1915): 


Actois 1,213 

BookbindetB 1425 

Poet-office  derkB 4444 

Industrial  Woikers  of  the  Worid 3,610 

Musical  and  theatrical  union 1,633 

Shoe  workers 1.684 

1  Sixteen  other  intematioaal  unions. . . .  3,730 

1  Local  unions 36437 

'Not  •atbese  haven 


589 


iSSo 
,531; 
3,639 
1,625 
1,718 
2,804 
38495 
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CHAPTER  X 
THE  STRIEB 

DEmnnoH 

To  define  the  terms  strike  and  lockout  seems  compaiatively 
um[^.  Yet  there  is  not  an  unqualified  agreement  as  to  what 
the  definitions  should  express.  The  need  for  clearness  becomes 
^^ar^it  as  soon  as  any  analytical  study  of  labor  disturbances 
is  b^un. 

Federal  Bnreaa  of  Labor.  —  In  the  earlier  reports  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor,  little  attention  was  given  to  formal 
definition.  "A  strike,"  it  ocplained,  in  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
Rq>ort,  "occurs  when  the  employees  of  an  establishment  refuse 
to  work  unless  the  management  complies  with  some  demand; 
a  lockout  occurs  when  the  management  refuses  to  allow  the 
onployees  to  work  unless  they  will  work  under  some  condition 
indicated  by  the  management.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
these  two  classes  (^  industrial  disturbances  are  practically 
alike,  the  main  distinction  being  that  in  a  strike  the  »nployees 
take  the  initiative,  while  in  a  lockout  the  employer  first  makes 
some  demand  and  enforces  it  by  refusing  to  allow  his  employees 
to  work  unless  it  is  comphed  with."  Three  years  later  the 
definiticns  used  were  more  formal  and  a  degree  more  exact 
as  weU.  As  used  in  the  1904  n^rt  a  strike  is  "A  refusal  by 
the  en^loyees  of  an  establishment  to  work  unless  the  employer 
complies  with  some  donand  made  by  the  former  or  withdraws 
some  obnoxious  demand  made  by  himself."  A  lockout  is  "A 
refusal  by  the  employer  to  allow  his  employees  to  wotk  in  his 
establishment  unless  they  will  comply  with  some  demand  as 
to  the  conditions  of  employment  made  by  him."  The  principal 
distinction,  as  pwited  out,  is  "in  one  case  the  employees  take 
the  initiative  in  regard  to  discontinuance  of  work  in  an  establish- 
ment and  in  the  other  case  the  initiative  is  taken  by  the  em- 
ployer." 
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Two  ye&is  later  the  Bureau  stated  a  third  fonn  of  the  defi- 
nitioQ  again  somewhat  more  exact.  "A  strike  is  a  coocerted 
withdrawal  from  work  by  a  part  or  all  of  the  employees  of  an 
establishment,  or  several  establishments,  to  enforce  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  employees."  "A  lockout  is  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  an  employer,  or  several  employers,  to  permit  a  part 
or  all  of  the  employees  to  continue  at  work,  sucfa  refusal  bdng 
made  to  enforce  a  demand  on  the  part  of  employers."  For 
purposes  of  the  classification  made  in  accordance  with  them 
these  definitions  served  well,  but  th^  camiot  be  accepted  as 
in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

Another  type  of  definition  is  important  A  good  mstance 
is  that  taken  from  the  Canadian  Industrial  Dilutes  Act:  a 
strike  is  "the  cessation  d  work  by  a  body  (tf  employees  acting 
in  c<»Dbinati(»i,  or  a  concerted  refusal  or  a  refusal  under  a 
common  understanding  of  any  number  of  employees  to  continue 
to  work  for  an  employer,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute,  done  as 
a  means  of  compelling  their  employer,  or  to  aid  other  employees 
in  compelling  their  employer  to  accept  terms  of  employment." 

CompariscHi  of  these  definitions  and  others  that  might  be 
added  reveals  two  quite  separate  considerations.  In  one  the 
strike  is  regarded  ^ply  as  an  act  of  stopping  work.  In  the 
other  it  is  looked  upon  as  essentially  a  means  of  inducing  or 
compelling  an  employer  to  yield  to  certain  demands. 

Legal  Deflnition.  —  When  ^)proached  from  the  standpoint 
of  legal  definition  another  interesting  distinction  appears.  A 
Federal  Circuit  Judge  has  given  in  one  of  his  opinions  (Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Co.  w.  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  60  Fed.,  803) 
an  interesting  analysis.  Recognizing  that  the  legality  (rf  a 
strike  must  be  determined  largdy  by  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
the  Judge  examines  a  variety  of  definitions  from  dictionaries, 
both  literary  and  l^al.  His  conclusion  is  that  there  are  in 
the  group  of  definitions  two  controlling  ideas:  "extorting  by 
compulsion  from  the  employer  certain  concessions"  and  "ces- 
sation oi  labor,  but  not  the  abandoimient  of  employment." 
Both  these  elements,  it  is  urged,  are  present  in  any  strike.  If 
the  Utter  be  omitted  from  the  definition,  then  the  term  ccnnes 
to  represent  the  ideal,  never  existent  in  fact  and  certainly  not 
the  strike  of  history.  The  definition  that  he  offers  is:  "A 
c<Hnbined  effort  among  workmen  to  compel  the  master  to  the 
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concession  of  a  certain  demand,  by  preventing  tke  conduct 
of  his  business  until  compliance  with  the  demand.''  To  this 
he  adds:  "The  concerted  cessation  of  work  is  but4>ne  of,  and 
the  least  effective  of,  the  means  to  the  end;  the  intimidation 
(A  others  from  engaging  in  the  service,  the  inter^rence  with, 
and  the  disabling  and  destruction  of,  property,  skid  resort  to 
actual  force  and  violence,  when  requisite  to  the  accomplishment 
ot  the  end,  being  the  other,  and  more  effective,  meanii^employed." 

That  this  view  does  not  go  unchallenged  among  jurists  spears 
in  the  opinion  reviewing  this  case  before  the  court  of  ^)peab. 
Here  it  was  asserted  that  the  court  was  not  prepared  to  go  as 
far  in  defining  the  term.  "A  combination  iamong  employees, 
having  for  its  object  their  orderly  withdrawal  in  Uurge  numbers 
or  in  a  body  from  the  service  ai  their  employers,  on  account 
simply  of  a  reduction  in  their  wages"  is  a  stHke  as  that  term 
is  commonly  used.  To  this  the  Justice  adds  the  simple  state- 
ment of  Sir  James  Hannan  of  the  Queen's  Bench;  a  strike  is 
a"simuItaneouscessationof  wotkon  thepartof  the  workmen." 
(Arthur  vs.  Oakes,  63  Fed.,  310.) 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  while  in  the  matter 
ot  an  exact  definition  there  is  not  entire  agreement,  yet  there 
are  certain  elements  that  are  necessary  to  any  definition.  With 
these  in  mind  a  strike  may  be  defined  as  a  cessation  of  work 
by  a  group  of  employees  by  preconcerted  agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  a  demand  concerning  the  conditions  of 
employment.  Such  cessation  may  rancem  a  single  department, 
branch  or  subdivisicm  d  a  shop,  or  it  may  extend  to  factories 
in  different  unrelated  industries.  Hie  strikers  may  or  may 
not  insist  upon  retaining  a  claim  to  the  places  struck  against. 
Though  doubtless  of  much  importance  as  a  matter  of  tactics 
in  the  conduct  of  the  strike,  such  a  claim  is  not  an  essential 
element.  The  strikers,  cxmfident  of  the  dependence  of  the 
former  employer  upon  them,  may  withdraw  entirely  and  await 
the  time  when  he  will  feel  obliged  to  yield  to  their  demands  and 
offer  them  their  former  positions.  Such  incidental  features  are 
often  of  much  consequence  in  determining  the  kind  of  strike  01 
the  tactics  used  in  its  conduct.  They  are  not,  however,  essential 
elements. 

The  Lockout  —  After  discovering  the  elements  of  the  defi- 
nition of  a  strike,  there  remains  the  lockout.    The  only  differ- 
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ence,  as  poijpted  out  in  the  earlier  dilutions,  is  that  <^  initiative. 
If  the  employees  start  the  disturbance  it  is  a  strike;  if  the  «n- 
ployer  act^Mrst,  it  is  a  lockout.  This  may  serve  as  a  basis  of 
tabulation,  ijut  it  is  lacking  in  thorou^  analy^.  The  employ- 
ees may  be^pushing  their  demands  and  threatening  a.  strike. 
The  employ^,  seeing  some  tactical  advantage  in  not  allowing 
his  men  to  4ct  first,  may  turn  the  key  to  the  worksh<^  door 
just  as  he  tjiinks  the  men  are  ready  to  walk  out.  A  day  later 
the  disturbmce  would  have  been  a  strike.  A  day  earlier  it  is 
a  lockout.  The  difference  between  a  strike  and  a  lockout  then 
becomes  not  so  much  the  initiative  in  the  dispute.  It  is  simply 
a  difference  of  twenty-four  hours.  Or,  again,  the  onployees 
may  be  pushing  thdr  demands.  Knowing  that  a  strike  on  the 
question  (^  wages  is  inevitable  the  employer  may  suddenly 
break  off  negotiations,  refuse  to  treat  with  the  union  officials 
and  lock  out  the  men  for  the  ostensible  reason  that  his  business 
is  his  private  affair  and  that  he  refuses  to  recognize  the  union. 
This  then  is  a  strike  over  wages  if  left  till  to-morrow  but  a  lock- 
out over  recognition  of  unions  if  called  to-day, 

"Attack  Strike":  "Defense  Strike."  —  Obviously  the  ini- 
tiative in  bringing  about  the  cessation  of  work  is  not  the  same  as 
the  initiative  tn  starting  the  dispute.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Labor  has  recognized  this  difficulty  and  has  sought  to  meet 
it  by  a  classification  on  the  basis  of  the  party  that  rused  the 
point  about  which  the  issue  centers  or  that  first  makes  the 
demand  for  change  to  which  the  other  party  refuses  assent. 
Iliis  eliminates  the  difference  between  strike  and  lockout  and 
so  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  tenns  be  dropped.  As  sub- 
stitutes this  department  has  suggested  the  terms  "  attack  strike" 
and  "defense  strike."  An  attack  strike  is  one  in  which  "ces- 
sation of  employment  results  from  a  movement  begun  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  employees";  a  defense  strike  is  one  in 
which  "cessation  of  em^oyment  results  from  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  employer  in  mining  some  change  in  the  conditions 
of  employment."  A  classification  made  on  this  basis  is  more 
satisfactory.  It  is  more  important  to  know,  as  far  as  posable, 
the  real  cause  of  the  disturbance  than  to  try  to  tdl  who  first 
caused  the  stoppage  of  work;  more  significant  to  know  what 
troubles  led  to  the  outbreak  than  to  have  the  knowledge  limited 
simply  to  the  tx^inning  (d  open  hostility.    Though  the  use  ol 
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the  tenns  attack  and  defense  strike  is  more  sdentific  and  leads 
to  keener  analysis,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  alow  oi  adc^tion 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  adjust  them  for  compaiative 
purposes  to  data  already  recorded. 

EAXLY  STSIEES 

Of  Strikes  ptiac  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
little  is  known.  Their  occurrence  attracted  but  s%ht  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  Those  that  occasioned  more  than  local  dis- 
turbance found  their  way  into  the  passing  records  of  the  day, 
but  these  vex  soon  lost.  Only  a  more  recent  and  thoroughly 
(sganized  search  for  these  lost  accounts  has  brought  some  of 
them  to  light.  These  findings  are  of  course  inccnnplete,  yet 
they  warn  us  very  positively  against  the  error  of  supposing  that 
the  strike  is  in  any  sense  a  modem  device.  The  importance 
attached  to  it  in  recent  years  is  a  relative  one  only.  The  strike 
is  old,  older  in  fact  than  labor  organization  itself. 

Resorted  to,  as  they  were,  with  steadily  increasing  frequency 
and  carrying  with  them  ccmsequences  more  and  more  serious, 
strikes  attracted  public  attention  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Tenth  Census  (1880)  embodied  a  special  report  on  the  subject. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  then  took  up  a  more  thorough 
investigation,  b^jinning  with  the  year  1881. 

The  first  strike  in  the  United  States  of  which  record  has  been 
discovered  occurred  in  1741-  References  found  in  the  literature 
(rf  later  periods  refer  to  a  strike  in  that  year  among  the  journey- 
men bakers  (probably)  of  New  York  City.  For  over  half  a 
cestuiy  after  that  time,  no  serious  trouble  of  this  kind  appears 
to  have  occurred.  If  there  were  strikes'  during  this  time,  the 
reccurds  of  such  have  not  yet  cune  to  light  Fifty-<me  years 
later,  1793,  there  appears  the  first  record  of  the  existrace  of  an 
oiganization  among  tlie  journeymen  shoemakers  of  Pbilade^hia. 
These  workmen  appear  to  have  been  more  tlian  ordinarily  ag- 
gressive. They  called  a  strike  in  1796,  one  in  1798  and  again 
in  1799.  The  first  two  of  these  were  for  an  increase  in  wages 
and  were  successful.  The  last  was  against  a  reduction  of  wages 
and  was  only  partly  successful.  About  one  hundred  men  ap- 
pear to  have  been  concerned.  In  1805  these  same  journeymen 
"turned  out"  again  in  support  of  a  demand  for  more  wages. 
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This  strike  was  not  successful.  The  masters  brought  charges 
of  conspiracy  against  the  leadeis  in  the  Mayor's  Court  <A  the 
dty  of  Philadelphia.  The  trial  lasted  three  days  and  aroused 
unusual  interest.  The  decision  rested  on  the  doctrine  that  a 
oombinatioD  to  raise  wages  is  conspiracy  and  as  such  is  unlawful. 
The  defendants  were  found  guilty  and  fined  eight  dollars  eadi 
and  costs. 

During  this  early  period  the  journeymen  shoemakers  were 
among  the  most  active  woi^men  in  resorting  to  the  strike. 
Other  early  cases  are  found  among  sailors,  printers,  shipbuilders, 
hat  workers,  spinners  and  weavers.  Eight  separate  strikes  of 
shoemakers  during  these  early  years  were  of  sufficient  impxir- 
tance  to  lead  to  trials  in  court  and  the  cases  were  tried  in  various 
dties  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland  and  Massadiu- 
setts. 

The  period  ^or  to  iSSi  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three 
subdivisions.  Before  about  1835  the  strikes  were  few  and  of 
small  consequence.  Investigation  shows  that  in  all  the  years 
previous  to  1835  there  were  pos^bly  twenty-four  strips  of 
which  the  records  have  been  preserved.  Most  of  these  related 
to  WE^es  and  in  over  half  of  them  it  is  not  known  whether  they 
were  successful  or  not.  From  1835  to  1870  the  change  is  quite 
noticeable.  To  be  sure,  the  records  of  these  years  are  better 
preserved  and  consequently  our  information  is  more  satlsfac- 
t<Hy.  Yet  in  addition  to  this  it  remains  to  be  emphasized  that 
the  spirit  of  reform  agitation  was  active  and  expressed  itself 
in  demonstrations  of  workingmen,  sometimes  involving  but  a 
few  and  at  other  times  including  several  hundred.  In  this 
period  the  record  shows  about  three  hundred  strikes,  most 
of  which  dealt  with  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  did  not  succeed. 

In  the  seventies  more  serious  disturbances  hegui  to  occur, 
and  assume  pnqxBtbns  that  were  rq;arded  as  alarming.  By 
that  time  industrial  changes  had  crane  about  that  made  strikes 
more  disastrous.  The  associations  of  workingmen  were  not  only 
more  numerous  but  more  powerful.  Experience  was  begiiming 
to  show  that  stronger  organization  was  necessary.  Immigration 
was  responsible  for  large  foreign  elements  more  turbulent  and 
less  amenable  to  American  methods  of  control. 

The  great  railroad  strikes  of  1877  mark  the  first  serious  dis- 
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torbances.  Tliese  struggles  began  over  a  ten  per  cent  reduction 
in  wi^es.  Other  grievances  over  which  the  employees  had  been 
brooding  for  months  stimulated  the  men  and  Uie  strike  spread. 
In  the  same  year  began  a  series  of  strikes  in  the  Ohio  coal  fields 
which  continued  intennittently  over  several  years,  at  times 
resulting  in  serious  rioting  and  conflicts  with  the  militia.  In 
the  seventies  alone  there  were  nearly  four  hundred  disturbances. 
Though  a  large  number  of  these  still  dealt  witli  wages,  an  in- 
cteaang  proportion  arose  over  other  causes. 

Though  die  tabulation  of  strikes  prior  to  1881  is  of  course 
ioctnnplete,  an  analysis  of  the  table  shows  that  in  the  thirties 
and  forties  strikes  varied  from  one  to  eleven  a  year,  the  average 
bdng  three.  The  average  for  t2ie  fifties  was  6.3;  for  the  sixties, 
7.1;  and  for  the  seventies,  30.6. 

Huni^  the  numerical  value  of  such  a  coimt  is  ssaaM,  yet, 
aUowing  for  the  increasing  certainty  of  finding  records  of  strikes 
in  the  later  years,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  strikes  were  steadily 
increa^ng  in  number  as  weU  as  seriousness.  Ilie  summary  of 
the  table  shows  a  record  of  1^491  strikes  prior  to  1881,  1^89  of 
which  related  to  wages.  Success  followed  in  3^6,  ffulure  re- 
sulted in  583,  while  154  were  compromised  and  in  438  instances 
the  outcome  is  unknown. 

Such  information  as  has  been  brought  to  light  indicates  that 
during  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  generally  accepted 
idea  that  strikes  were  scHnehow  inevitable.  They  did  not  deal 
cxdusivdy  with  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  Wages  were  of 
course  an  ever  present  source  of  friction.  Hours  of  labor  were 
not  easily  adjusted.  Customary  long  hours  withstood  with 
some  strength  the  reform  movements  in  favor  of  a  shorter  day. 
Strikes  for  the  ten-hour  day  were  frequent.  Most  of  them  &uled, 
and  that  lai^y  because  the  influx  of  immigration  furnished  a 
supply  ot  fordgners  ready  to  work  the  longer  hours.  In  1831 
a  machinists'  strike  involving  about  sixty  men  was  called  to 
secure  permission  to  quit  work  at  sundown.  The  emplt^er  was 
requiring  work  till  seven-thirty  o'clock.  The  strike  failed,  the 
recwds  tell  us,  because  there  were  found  plenty  of  men  to  take 
their  places.  At  about  the  same  time  a  strike  for  shorter  hours 
was  successfully  rented  cm  the  ground  that  it  was  "customary" 
for  men  to  work  the  longer  day. 

CooscTvatism  did  not  always  fight  on  the  side  of  the  em- 
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ployn.  Somewhat  later  some  coal  cf>enitors  sought  to  intro- 
duce some  improved  methods  of  blasting  in  the  mines  to  avcnd 
dack  and  secure  larger  lumps  of  coal.  The  miners  exposed  the 
change  and  demanded  the  right  to  blast  the  coal  as  they  thou^t 
prcq}eT.  They  struck  to  maintain  the  tAd  system.  The  tern* 
perance  agitation  that  sw^t  the  country  did  not  pass  without 
its  effect.  In  1817  a  Medford  shipbuilder  determined  to  abolish 
the  grog  custom.  It  was  usual  to  furnish  drink  to  the  wcak- 
men  at  intervals  during  the  day.  The  men  struck  up<m  the 
announcement  that  grog  would  not  be  furnished.  They  did 
not  like  the  innovation.  Hiey  could  not  carry  their  point  and 
later  returned  to  work.  In  1839  the  records  tell  us  that  the 
employees  of  a  railroad  struck  demanding  an  increase  in  pay 
and  more  whiskey.  Their  allowance  at  the  time  was  one  and 
one-half  pints  each  per  day,  dealt  out  in  nine  doses.  During 
the  seventies  a  writer  tells  us  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  general 
t^iinion  in  many  parts  of  the  coal  regicHis  that  "unless  there 
occuired  a  general  strike  on  the  average  of  two  years,  things 
did  not  seem  to  be  exactly  right."  Both  employers  and  em- 
ployees r^arded  tfae  strike  as  a  necessary  evlL 

ANALYSIS  OF  STRIKE  STATISTICS 

number  of  Strlk«s.  —  Strikes  have  come  to  be  more  than 
nme  incidents  in  industry.  Thdr  inqwrtance  has  led  to 
serious  effort  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  their  industrial 
dgmficance.  C<miplete  and  accurate  mformation  is  not  easy 
to  obtain,  important  as  it  would  be.  The  Federal  Bureau  <^ 
Labor  has  gathered  the  most  complete  data  and  on  this  it  is 
possible  to  base  some  conclusions.  The  information  covers  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  18S1-1905.  During  this  time  there 
occurred  in  the  United  States  38,303  strikes  and  lockouts  that 
Usted  twenty-four  hours  or  longer.  (In  the  five-year  period, 
1901-1905,  the  government  investigators  found  641  "fractional 
day"  strikes,  leading  to  the  actual  closing  of  326  establishments 
out  of  a  total  of  790.  In  these  790  establi^unents  the  strike 
was  successful  in  551  and  partially  successful  in  43.)  These  dis- 
turbances involved  199,954  establishments  and  a  total  of 
7,444,379  employees.  Others  were  thrown  out  of  work  as  a 
(firect  result  and  this  number  raises  the  total  by  3,000,000 
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more.  To  trace  the  results  numerically  farther  than  this  is  not 
posable.  It  is  evideait,  however,  that  witlun  a  quarter-century 
more  than  to,ooopoo  persons  ceased  work  during  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  conditions  that  caused  the  strike  or  lockout 

Of  course  this  large  niunber  was  not  out  of  work  at  one  time 
ntn'  should  it  be  inferred  that  that  number  of  separate  individuals 
was  involved.  Statistically  considered,  however,  that  is  a  show- 
ing formidable  enough  to  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  strike 
and  lockout  as  an  industrial  problem. 

Of  this  entire  number  slightly  less  than  ten  per  cent  were 
females.  The  percentage  of  females  that  went  out  on  strike 
(9-4%)  ^  notitKably  snraller  than  the  prc^xntion  (15.8%)  that 
was  locked  out. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  accurately  the  amount  of  time  lost 
in  these  disturbances.  Of  the  entire  199,954,  the  average 
duration  was  30.8  days.  But  neither  strikes  nor  lockouts  neces- 
sarily result  in  dosing  an  entire  establishment,  though  generally 
work  is  stopped.  Taking  134,000  cases,  or  85%  of  the  entire 
number,  the  establishments  were  actiially  dosed  an  average  of 
twenty-thiee  days.  Lockouts  ajqiear  to  last  longer  than  strikes. 
The  average  length  of  strikes  was  twenty-five  days  and  of 
lodrouts  dghty-four  days;  the  average  time  of  actually  dosing 
up  was  tta  8tr&es  twenty  days  and  for  lockouts  forty  days. 
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Id  Table  No.  i  is  ^lowa  by  years  for  this  quaiter-centuiy 
period  the  number  of  both  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  number 
ot  establishments  affected,  persons  engaged  in  the  strike,  and 
persons  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  the  strike  in  each  year. 
The  iiT^palarly  rising  curves  (as  shown  in  Charts  2, 3,  4)  inc^cate 
the  increasing  frequency  of  strikes,  numerically  con^dered. 
The  further  seriousness  is  shown  by  the  curves  of  establishments 
inv<dved  and  of  employees  on  strike  and  thrown  out  of  wcH'k. 
The  period  of  relativdy  least  disturbance  was  from  1881  to 
1885  and  of  greatest  disturbance  centering  aroimd  1903.  Be- 
tween these  times  the  wave-like  appearance  is  significant  of 
alternating  storm  and  calm  that  necessitates  much  reading 
between  the  lines. 

Valae  of  the  Cotmt  —  Any  statistical  smnmary  of  strikes 
and  lockouts,  while  being  of  imquestioned  importance,  must 
not  be  taken  as  saying  the  final  word.  The  industrial  signifi- 
cance is  shown  only  so  far  as  numerical  statement  goes.  One 
strike  is  by  no  means  the  equivalent  of  another,  though  each 
counts  one  in  a  table.  Counting  establishments  involved  helps 
to  remedy  this  defect.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
strike  and  the  number  thrown  out  of  work  as  a  direct  result 
shed  further  light  on  their  significance.  In  Chart  No.  s  the 
curves  show  the  changes  in  each  of  these  particulars.  The 
steady  rise  of  the  curve  of  number  of  strikes  tells  its  own  story. 
Much  more  irregular  are  the  changes  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments affected.  .  The  number  of  strikers  and  persons  thrown 
out  of  work  reveals  the  most  irr^ular  ^tuation.  At  three 
previous  points  is  the  line  higher  than  at  its  end.  From  1890 
to  1898  the  number  of  strikes  shows  a  decline.  The  number 
of  estabhsfaments  reveals  the  same  except  there  are  greater 
variations.  In  both  of  these  curves  the  1890  point  is  higher 
than  the  1898  pcnnt.  Neither  of  these  curves  reveals  so  clearly 
the  situation  in  1894  as  does  that  of  the  number  of  strikers. 
Fr»Mn  1899  to  the  end  the  relative  changes  in  the  curves  are 
less. 

Other  considerations  areof  great  consequence  both  industrially 
and  sodally.  These  cannot  be  measured  statistically  and  there- 
fore are  not  capable  of  being  introduced  into  a  table  or  plotted  in 
a  curve.  High  or  low  wage  labor  amounts  to  more  than  a  simple 
estimate  of  total  wages  losL    High  wage  and  therefore  skilled 
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labor  can  better  afford  the  finandal  strain  of  a  strike.  Even  a 
short  strike  of  low-wage  laborers  may  be  more  serious  in  its 
effect  upon  the  strikers  than  one  of  somewhat  longer  duration 
in  which  high-wage  wc^kmen  are  involved.  Similarly  complex- 
ity of  plant  and  character  of  machinery  and  other  equipment 
greatly  modify  conclusions  drawn  solely  torn  duration  of  a  strike. 

Again  the  nature  of  the  industry  is  imDortant.  Here  the 
matter  is  cok  of  broader  social  signMcance\A  public  utilities 
strike  is  at  once  recognized  as  serious.  The  me  is  not  easy  to 
draw  because  the  differences  between  public  utilities  and  private 
enterprises  are  after  all  differences  of  d^ree  rather  than  kind. 
An  anthracite  coal  strike  converts  many  to  the  pc^cy  of  public 
ownership  <A  mines.  Serious  railroad  strikes  always  start  pub- 
lic agitatim  fcH*  omipulsory  arbitration  and  government  owner- 
ship. Manufacturing  establishments  that  supply  the  markets 
wi^  luxuries  might  be  closed  for  months  without  cau^ng  much 
comment  outside  of  a  narrow  circle  of  consiuners  in  addition 
to  the  employees  and  emplc^rers  directly  omcemed.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  the  bakers  of  a  d^y  go  on  strike  for  a  day  and 
the  entire  populace  is  disturbed^  Kecessities,  necessary  com- 
f<Kts,  comforts,  luxuries  are  difficult  of  definition.  Their  elas- 
ticity of  demand  does  not  yield  to  accurate  analysis.  They 
cannot  easily  be  subordinated  to  tabular  statement.  Vet  no 
one  can  doubt  that  they  demand  consideration  in  any  effort 
to  measure  either  the  industrial  or  the  social  significance  of 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  average  strike  Uke  the  aver- 
age man  is  a  statistical  fiction.  No  strike  is  at  all  likely  to  last 
the  average  length  of  time.  Much  less  probably  will  it  involve 
the  average  number  of  workmen.  Similarly  in  no  period  of 
time  will  there  be  the  average  number  of  strikes,  with  the  aver- 
age amount  of  time,  wages  and  other  losses  incurred. 

Statistics  of  strikes  have  a  meaning  and  their  compilation  is 
a  disdnct  service.  Their  value  should  be  measured  in  reUtion 
to  other  facts  and  must  not  be  overestimated. 

CAUSES  OF  STSIKES 

The  [nvblem  of  assign mg  causes  to  strikes  is  one  of  serious 
difficulty.  Many  troublesome  elements  enter  in  to  contribute 
to  the  confusion.  Tlie  tUstinction  pdnted  out  betwe^i  attack 
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Strikes  and  defense  strikes,  if  conaistaiUy  made,  would  aid  in 
deariog  up  some  of  the  confusioD.-  There  are,  however,  other 
points  that  remain. 

Value  of  Stating  Causes.  — Hie  support  of  public  c^inion 
is  owning  more  and  more  to  be  r^arded  as  a  valuable  asset 
in  time  of  strike.  TIus  leads  to  statements  of  causes  that  are 
framed  fat  theii  effect  cm  public  opinion.  To  the  extent  that 
this  is  dcme  a  clasuficadon  of  causes  becomes  unreliable.  A 
few  years  ago  a  desperate  strike  occulted  on  the  street  car  lines 
of  a  large  eastern  dty.  The  system  was  cranpletely  tied  up 
and  the  dty  finally  put  under  practicaDy  martial  law.  The 
strike  began  because  two  or  three  men  refined  to  join  the  union 
that  had  recently  been  formed.  The  men  demanded  their 
discharge;  the  company  refused;  and  the  strike  was  called. 
A  committee  of  the  strikers  consulted  a  lawy^  to  secure  his 
services  as  counsel  during  the  strike.  He  refused  to  act  in  such 
CE^iadty  unless  the  strikers  changed  their  demands  and  asked 
for  an  increase  in  wages.  The  company  was  very  unpopular. 
For  months  the  dty  government  had  been  trying  to  secure 
transfers  and  these  the  ccmipany  steadity  refused  to  grant. 
Even  policemen  and  mail  carriers  were  obliged  to  pay  fares. 
The  profits  <rf  the  company  were  popularly  supposed  to  be 
large.  It  was  thought  that  while  a  demand  to  unionize  the 
lines  would  not  meet  with  general  supp<»t,  a  struggle  for  an 
advance  in  pay  would  win  popular  approval.  The  change  in 
tactics  was  made  and  the  strike  fought  through  on  the  question 
of  wages.  In  the  final  settlement  a  wage  increase  was  granted, 
while  the  non-union  men  were  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
company  but  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  they  should 
be  used  only  as  bam  men,  not  to  be  given  routes.  The  cause 
of  this  strike  was  unionism.  It  was  fought  through  with  the 
public  understanding  that  an  advance  in  wages  was  the  issue. 
TIk  result  was  that  wages  were  advanced  while  the  question  of 
unionism  was  compromised.  An  aggressivdy  fought  teamsters' 
strike  in  Chicago  in  1905  was  ostensibly  undertaken  in  defense 
of  the  garment  workers,  though,  as  Jane  Addams  explains, 
it  really  arose  from  causes  "so  obscure  and  dishonorable  that 
they  never  yet  have  been  made  public."  The  laundry  workers 
of  Chicago  more  recently  met  and  drew  up  a  set  of  demands 
for  their  employers'  consideration.    There  had  just  been  formed 
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the  Laundry  Owneis'  Associatioii.  When  the  demands  were 
[M«aented,  they  were  promptly  refused  and  the  next  day  the 
laundiy  workers  found  themselves  locked  out  from  their  own 
concerns  and  also  from  every  other  laundiy  in  the  assodatiou. 
On  a  large  iutenirban  trolley  line  a  hard  fought  strike  arose 
in  which  the  strikers  demanded  man  pay  and  better  hours. 
Investigation  afterward  showed  that  this  strike  was  really  a 
case  of  a  union  newly  formed  with  aggressive  young  men  as 
leaders  trying  themselves  out 

When  the  question  of  legality  may  be  involved,  the  statement 
of  causes  becomes  still  less  reliable.  In  a  strike  of  bricklayers 
in  Massachusetts,  the  employers  appealed  to  the  court  to  have 
the  strike  declared  illegal.  Before  tiie  court  four  causes  ot  ob- 
jects of  the  strike  were  named:  increase  of  wages,  shorter  day, 
foremen  to  be  members  of  the  union,  and  free  access  to  the 
buildings  for  the  business  agents  of  the  union.  In  writing  the 
opinion  the  judge  considered  the  lawfulness  of  these  causes. 
The  first  two  were  lawful  objects  of  a  strike.  The  third  and 
fourth  raised  "uuxe  difficult  questions."  But  the  judge  found 
it  unnecessary  to  deal  with  that  difficulty.  The  employer  had 
repUed  to  ah  four  demands  with  a  refusal.  That,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  made  the  strike  smply  one  for  higher  wages  and 
a  sluuto-  day,  and  therefore  a  lawful  strike.  Had  the  third  and 
fourth  demands'  been  urged  alone  the  outcome  might  have 
been  quite  different  (Willcutt  vs.  Bricklayers'  Union,  85  N.  E., 
S97.)  Here  is  a  method  that  unionists  may  be  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  in  those  states  where  the  legal  rights  of  the  strike 
are  more  restricted.  To  whatever  list  of  grievances  the  workmen 
may  have  it  needs  but  the  addition  of  one  or  two  concerning 
wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  l^ality  is  assured.  The 
l^al  security  gives  a  fighting  advantage,  but  such  tactics  will 
greatly  obscure  statements  of  causes  of  strikes. 

From  these  several  considerations  it  is  evident  that  to  fcnnu- 
late  clearly  the  specific  causes  of  strikes  is  extremely  difficult, 
qmte  entirely  defeating  scientific  accuracy.  At  the  same  time 
the  analyses  that  have  been  made  and  those  that  will  continue 
to  be  made  have  a  practical  usefulness.  They  assist  in  revealing 
tendencies.  They  approximate  a  sufficient  d^ree  of  exactness  to 
enable  them  to  be  used  safely  as  bases  for  [H'ognuns  of  regulation 
if  such  programs  are  carefully  framed  and  revised  at  intervals. 
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Classlflcfttloa  of  Causei.  —  An  elaborate  analysis  of  causes 
ai^>ear3  in  the  federal  government  report  already  referred  to. 
Fourteen  causes  are  named  as  covering  the  field.  Hiese  are, 
(i)  F(ff  increase  of  wages;  (3)  Against  reduction  of  wages;  (3) 
For  reduction  ctf  hours;  (4)  Against  increase  of  hours;  (5)  Con- 
cerning reaction  of  union  and  union  rules;  (6)  Concerning 
employment  of  certain  persons;  (7)  Concerning  emplojrees 
working  out  <^  r^^ular  occupation;  (8)  Concerning  overtime 
work  and  pay;  (9)  Concerning  method  and  time  of  payment; 
(10)  Concerning  Saturday  part  holiday;  (11)  Concerning  dock- 
ing, fines,  and  charges;  (13)  Concerning  wcHrking  conditions 
and  rules;  (13)  In  sympathy  with  strikers  and  employees  locked 
out  elsewhere;  (14)  Otbei  causes  not  specified  above.  As  strikes 
so  frequently  result  from  several  causes,  it  is  necessary  to  double 
the  list,  induding  for  each  particular  cause  named  another  in 
which  that  cause  enters  as  in  part  respondble.  As  in  case  (A 
a  strike  because  of  wages,  it  may  be  solely  for  an  increase  or 
it  may  be  for  an  increase  of  wages  combined  with  one  (H'  more 
other  causes. 

Of  the  severai  causes  named,  the  most  impOTtant  are  those 
growing  out  of  wages,  hours  of  tabor,  and  recognition  of  the 
miion.  Of  these  the  question  of  wages  has  during  the  twenty- 
five  year  period  been  the  most  disturbing.  Ap  a  single  cause 
it  Faulted  in  i6,<)i8  strikes,  or  43%  of  the  entire  numb^. 
Coufded  with  other  causes  there  were  3435  (9%)  more.  Hours 
of  labor  were  re^xmable  for  a  total  of  1,996  (5.4%)  as  a  single 
cause  and  combined  with  other  causes  the  result  was  increased 
by  1,853  more  strikes  or  5%  of  the  total.  Recognition  of 
the  union  or  of  union  rules  alone  caused  6,916  strikes  (19%). 
As  a  omtributing  cause  it  led  to  1,658  (45%)  more.  If  these 
are  combined,  it  appears  that  wages  either  alone  or  joined  with 
other  grievances  led  to  a  total  of  20,343  (53%);  hours  of  labor 
3^49  (ic%);  and  union  recogniticm  8,584  (23%)  during  the 
quarter-century  covered  by  the  investigation.  Employment  erf 
certain  persons  caused  alone  3,693  (7.3%)  strikes  and  sympathy 
mth  other  strikes  or  with  lodcouts  led  alone  to  1,346  (3.6%). 
Tliese  last  two  causes  do  not  enter  into  combination  so  fre- 
quently as  the  three  that  have  abeady  been  named.  Under 
tiie  last  group  of  causes  (14)  there  were  1,634  strikes  (4>5%}> 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  disturbing  factor  is  wages,  wUle 
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hours  of  labor  yields  second  place  to  disputes  over  union  pre- 
rogatives. Wbeo  the  relative  importance  of  these  factors  is 
considered  the  condu^ons  are  somewhat  modified.  The  curves 
in  Chart  No.  6  indicate  that  in  recent  years  wages  do  not  cause 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  strikes  as  formerly.  The  curve, 
though  irr^ular,  falls  very  perceptibly.  On  the  other  hand, 
union  recognition,  at  first  of  relatively  small  consequence,  quite 
steadily  increases  in  importance  until  at  the  close  of  the  period 
it  successfully  rivals  wages  in  significance.  During  the  same 
p^od  in  which  these  two  factors  show  a  tendency  to  change 
places,  the  question  of  hours  does  not  vary  in  importance  to 
any  great  extent,  remaining  in  its  relation  below  both  of  the 
others  during  practically  the  entire  period. 

If  the  question  of  complex  causes  be  raised,  it  is  seen  bom 
Chart  No.  7  that  there  is  but  little  change.  Causes  of  strikes 
have  generally  been  sin^e  causes.  Combinations  of  grievances 
have  been  subordinate  in  imp(^tance,  with  a  slight  tendency  to 
increase  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  period.  Of  the  entire  number 
of  strikes  for  the  period,  32,710,  or  89%,  grew  out  of  a  sin^e 
grievance. 

Caoses  of  Loc^uts.  —  Tlie  above  statement  pertains  to 
strikes  only.  As  to  lockouts  the  importance  of  the  causes 
changes  somewhat.  Recognition  of  the  union  and  union  rules 
head  the  list.  These  causes  combined  led  to  43%  of  the  entire 
number  of  lockouts  during  the  period.  Hiese  causes  were  very 
portent,  no  one  of  the  twenty-five  years  under  review  passed 
without  one  or  more  lockouts  occasioned  by  them.  The  number 
was  generally  well  distributed.  In  1881  there  was  one  such 
lockout.  After  that  year  the  lowest  nimiber  was  six,  in  1882, 
and  the  largest  was  76  m  1903, 

Disputes  over  wages  ranked  second  in  importance  among 
lockouts,  being  respcmsible  for  25%  c^  the  number,  while  hours 
of  labOT  caused  only  7%.    (See  Chart  No.  8.) 

KESULIS  OF  STRIKES 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
The  consequences  to  industry  and  to  society  are  both  far-reach- 
ing and  complex.  No  tabular  statement  can  be  made  to  em- 
brace them  aH.    It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  strike  may 
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CHART  NO.  8 

LocKODTS  Dm  TO  WAcas,  HooxB  AMD  Union  RacocNRioN 
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be  brought  to  a  close  by  the  strikers  retuming  to  work  when 
this  is  but  a  tactical  move  only.  It  may  appear  that  a  temporary 
yielding  will  give  some  important  advantage  which  may  be 
used  later.  Then  when  the  later  time  arrives  the  strike  is  called 
again.  It  may  show  from  the  pcant  of  figm^s  as  another  strike. 
Yet  so  ^  as  the  underlying  industrial  relations  are  concerned 
it  may  be  a  ctmtinuation  of  the  same  strike;  the  same  strike  in 
two  or  more  acts.  If  a  more  limited  meaning  be  taken,  however, 
it  is  easier  to  review  the  results.  If  strikers  win  what  they  are 
after  as  the  result  of  the  strike,  that  strike  may  be  called  a  suc- 
cess. The  opposite  outcome  would  then  be  called  a  failure.  In 
case  there  were  several  points  in  dispute  and  some  were  gained 
by  strikers,  the  strike  might  be  called  successful  in  part,  or  a 
failure  in  part,  determined  by  the  point  of  view.  Wittun  this 
limited  meaning  of  the  terms,  an  analysis  of  the  strikes  shows 
the  following  results.  Taking  the  number  of  establishments 
as  a  basis  of  analysis  it  appears  that  strikers  won  their  point  in 
48%  of  the  establishments,  lost  in  37%,  and  succeeded  partly 
in  15%.  This  analysis  shows  the  lai^^  net  result  favorable  to 
strikers;  though,  if  the  employers  be  allowed  to  count  partial 
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successes  as  also  partial  failures,  then  slightly  over  one-half 
of  the  results  (53%)  were  against  the  strikers.  The  fact  that 
each  side  must  add  the  partial  results  to  secure  a  clear  net  gain 
indicates  how  uncertain,  after  all,  the  outcome  is  and  how 
nearly  matched  the  c^)poeiDg  forces  really  are. 

A  similar  analysis  of  lockouts  indicates  not  quite  the  same 
conclusions.  Emploj'ers  succeeded  in  enforcing  their  point 
in  57%  of  the  establishments,  failed  entirely  in  32%,  and  suc- 
ceet^  partly  in  11%.  Here  the  en:q)loyers  have  a  dear  ma- 
jority to  their  credit,  though  not  a  very  wide  marg^  of  safe^. 
Presumably  the  employer  is  better  able  to  estimate  his  chances 
of  success  and  can  act  with  greater  promptness  and  suddenness. 
These  advantages  doubtless  account  ioi  die  comparatively  large 
pnqx>rtion  of  successes  that  attend  lockouts  as  compared  with 
strikes.    (See  Table  No.  9  and  Charts  Nos.  10  and  11.) 
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OKOANIZED  LABOK  AND  STRIKES 

By  no  means  do  all  strikes  involve  labor  oiganizatiiHia  nor 
are  they  caused  by  such  oiganizations  ociy.  Further  analysis 
of  the  data  covering  the  period  to  which  so  much  attmticm  has 
already  been  given  will  reveal  more  d^nitdy  the  relaticm  of 
labor  um<His  to  strikes.  Unions  were  re^xmsible  for  47%  of 
the  strikes  that  occurred  in  1881  and  75%  of  those  in  1905. 
During  the  intervening  years  the  percentage  never  fell  below 
48%  and  rose  higher  than  82%,  the  median  bang  65%  and  the 
percentage  for  the  entire  period  69%. 

When  the  number  of  establishments  is  considered,  it  is  found 
that  the  unions  caused  77%  in  1881  and  qz%  in  1905,  the 
median  being  89%  and  the  percentage  for  the  period  90.  (See 
Table  No.  i3  and  Chart  No.  13).  Thus  it  appears  that  csgani- 
zations  have  been  the  more  aggressive  in  calling  strikes  and  that 
these  strikes  have  been  conducted  on  a  larga  scale,  iav<4ving 
a  proportionately  large  number  (rf  establishments. 
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CHART  NO.  13 

Pkopobron  or  SnuxBS  Okdbud  by  Umion  akd  NoH-tTiooM  Mm 
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In  tenns  of  results  a  distinction  may  again  be  made  between 
strikers  acting  through  cnganizadon  and  those  striking  by  some 
concerted  actum  that  could  not  properly  be  called  a  labw  or- 
ganization. Speaking  in  terms  of  establishments  and  referring 
to  the  strikers  as  union  or  non-union,  it  appears  that  in  1S81  the 
unions  succeeded  in  65%  of  the  establishments,  partly  suc- 
ceeded in  7%  and  failed  in  28%.  In  1905  success  came  in  43%, 
partial  success  in  ti%,  and  failure  in  47%  of  establishments, 
the  median  being  54%  success,  12%  partially  successful,  and 
34%  failure;  and  the  percentages  for  the  entire  period  being 
respectively  49%,  16%,  and  35%.  Compared  with  this  show- 
ing for  organized  strikes,  the  non-union  strikes  show,  for  iSSi, 
success  in  49%  of  the  establishments,  partial  success  in  8%,  and 
failure  in  43%.  For  the  last  year,  1905,  the  respective  percent- 
ages are  24,  13,  and  63.  The  medians  for  the  three  are  31%, 
9%  and  58%,  and  the  percentages  for  the  period  are  34,  10, 
and  56.    (See  Giarts  14,  15.) 

On  the  whole  the  figures  throw  doubt  upon  the  ability  of 
unions  to  hold  their  own  as  striking  organizations.    The  same 
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seems  to  be  true  in  establishments  where  the  strikes  are  not 
ordered  by  the  labor  organizations.  Unions  are  more  aggres- 
sive, perh^  too  aggressive  to  assure  success.  Uncn^anized 
groups  on  the  other  hand  may  defer  a  strike  until  conditions 
become  so  serious  that  when  they  finally  do  undertake  a  strike 
their  chances  for  success  are  much  greater. 

Difficulty  of  Interpretation.  —  Much  interest  centers  around 
the  question  whether  or  not  strikes  are  increasing  in  number 
and  importance.  Though  the  data  gathered  for  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years  are  so  abundant  in  details,  there  is  difficulty 
in  interpreting  them.  The  changes  in  industrial  oi^anization 
have  altered  materially  the  number  of  establishments  as  well 
as  the  relations  existing  between  them.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees is  changing  in  proportion  to  establishments.  Unions 
are  increasing  in  number,  are  including  steadily  larger  pr(^r- 
tions  of  unskilled  workmen,  and  are  adopting  new  polides. 
All  of  these  as  well  as  other  changes  exert  an  influence  on  strikes 
which  makes  any  comprehensive  interpretation  of  their  number 
uncertain.  Though,  as  has  been  said,  the  data  thus  collected 
covering  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  have  a  certain  value,  they 
are  important  because  suggestive  rather  than  otherwise.  The 
fact  that  no  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  continue  the  reports  serves  in  itself  to  indicate  that  they  are 
not  of  enough  importance  to  warrant  the  necessary  expentUturc 
of  time  and  mon^. 

In  two  different  detailed  studies  of  these  figures  may  be 
found  expression  of  their  significance.  With  regard  to  the  effect 
of  unionism  on  strikes  as  shown  by  the  past,  Huebner  says 
in  the  Twelfth  Bienmal  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Labor  Com- 
missioner: "On  the  basis  ot  the  number  of  strikes  the  effect  is 
to  check  the  increase  as  trades  unionism  becomes  older  and 
more  experienced;  on  the  basis  of  the  niunber  of  employees 
and  establishments  affected  by  strikes,  the  effect  is  to  accelerate 
the  increase.  The  character  of  the  strike  is  being  changed  by 
the  union  so  that  it  is  beconiing  of  increa^ngly  widespread 
importance  to  both  parties  and  to  the  community  at  large.  .  .  . 
Unicm  strikes  are  not  becocning  more  successful  even  though 
unionism  is  being  more  and  more  thoroughly  organized.  .  .  . 
Furthermore,  trades  unionism  affects  the  causes  of  strikes  by 
reducing  the  importance  of  the  purely  standard  causes  (wages 
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and  hows)  and  increasing  the  importance  of  trades  unionism 
(dosed  shop,  uni<Hi  rules,  etc.)  as  a  cause  of  strikes." 

In  an  elaborate  stutfy  tA  strike  statistics  ProfessOT  Cross 
analyzes  the  figures  from  many  important  angles  and  sums  up 
his  conclusions  in  ten  points. 

"(t)  Tliat  strikes  have  increased  absolutely;  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  growth  in  population,  th^  have  increased 
relatively,  although  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  regards  their 
relative  increase  when  compared  with  the  inirease  of  wage 
earners  in  the  manufacturing  Industries. 

"(3)  That  the  number  of  union  strikes  has  increased  more 
rapidly  ance  1896  than  ever  before. 

"(3)  That  it  is  not  so  much  tlie  restraining  infiuoice  of 
unionism  as  the  loss  of  membership  and  baqiuning  power, 
together  with  some  decrease  in  the  number  of  unions,  that 
causes  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  union  strikes  during  periods 
of  business  depresaon. 

"  (4)  That,  as  strikes  ina«ase,  the  average  number  of  strikers, 
establishments,  and  employees  affected  per  strike  decrease, 
and,  as  strikes  decrease,  the  size  of  the  average  strike  increases. 

"(s)  That  the  average  number  of  strikers,  establishments 
and  empl(^ees  affected  per  strike,  —  i.  e.,  the  sizft  of  the  average 
strike,  —  has  tended  to  decrease  since  1896. 

"(6)  That,  as  unions  grow  stronger,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
average  union  strike  to  decrease  in  size  and  importance. 

"(7)  That  the  percentage  of  successful  strikes  decreases 
during  periods  d  business  prosperity  and  increases  during 
'hard  times.' 

"  (8)  That  compromised  strikes  are  becoming  more  numerous. 

"(9)  That  union  strikes  are  not  beomung  more  successful, 
even  though  unionism  is  being  man  thoroughly  organized. 

"(10)  That  trades  unionism  affects  the  causes  of  strikes  by 
reducing  the  importance  of  hours  and  wages  and  by  increasing 
the  importance  of  union  rules,  dosed  shop,  recognitioQ  of  the 
wma,  etc,  as  causes  of  strikes." 
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THB  SntlKE  (Coatluaed) 


\^(toce  in  strikes  is  a  stumbling  block  to  many  would-be 
defenden  of  labor  organizations.  Its  presence  leads  many  to 
assume  that  a  peaceful  strike  is  quite  impossible.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  confusion  exists.  Even  judges  whose 
minds  have  been  tnuned  to  the  task  <rf  drawing  correct  inferences 
have  been  so  fully  impressed  with  the  prevalence  of  violence  that 
they  have  been  led  to  make  somewhat  exa^erated  statouents. 
"Of  the  ideal  strike,"  writes  Judge  Jenkins  from  the  United 
States  Circmt  Court  Bench,  the  objecticoi  is  "that  it  is  ideal, 
and  never  existed  in  fact."  "It  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  peaceable 
strike.  None  such  ever  occurred.  The  suggestion  is  impeach- 
ment of  intelligence.  From  first  to  last  .  .  .  force  and  turbu- 
lence, vi(deace  and  outrage,  arson  and  murder,  have  been 
associated  with  the  strike  as  its  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
CCHoitants.  ...  A  strike  without  violence  would  equal  the 
representation  (A  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Ham- 
tet  omitted."  (Farmers'  Loan  and  l^ust  Co.  vs.  No.  Padfic 
R.  R.  Co.) 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  declares  "  the  common  rule  as  to  strikes" 
to  be  not  merely  to  quit  employment  but  the  emplc^ees  "for- 
cibly prevent  others  from  taking  thdr  places.  It  is  useless  to 
say  that  they  only  advise;  no  man  is  misled."  If  the  training  of 
judges  does  not  protect  some  of  them  against  such  generaliza- 
tions, it  is  not  surprising  that  others  fall  into  much  the  same 
error.   - 

A  generalization  equally  erroneous  would  be  <me  asserting 
that  violence  is  never  an  essential  element  in  strikes.  Few  fall 
into  such  an  enox.  Perhaps  the  labor  leaders  themselves  come 
as  near  to  it  as  any.  Hieir  general  belief  is  not  only  that  strikes 
may  be  amducted  without  violence  but  that  they  are  so  am- 
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ducted.  John  Itlitchell  may  be  regarded  as  their  qx^esmaD 
when  he  declares  that  violence  should  never  be  tolerated  by 
strikers  or  leaders.  It  is  a  tactical  em».  Bettn  lose  a  strike, 
advises  this  leader,  than  resort  to  violence  to  vin  it.  Speaking 
of  the  actual  occurrence  of  violence  he  says:  "The  amount  of 
violence  actually  committed  is  grossly  exaggerated  and  that 
which  is  fairly  traceable  to  the  officials  of  trade  unions  is  almost 
infinitesimal."  As  to  the  seriousness  of  this  form  of  violence  lie 
asserts  that  more  men  are  killed  every  Fourth  of  July  from 
accidents  associated  with  the  celebration  of  the  day  than  are 
killed  "in  all  the  strikes  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country  on  all 
days  of  the  year."  Further,  Mr.  Mitchell  pointedly  adds  that 
during  the  five  moaths  oS  the  great  anthndte  coal  strike  of 
1903  the  number  of  men  killed  was  only  eight,  while  on  the  basis 
of  acddent  records  in  the  mines  he  estimates  that  if  the  mines  had 
been  operated  during  this  time  no  less  than  aoo  men  would  have 
bera  killed  and  600  seriously  injured. 

Unaatisfactoiy  Evidence  of  Facts.  —  Though  many  a^aa- 
ions  have  been  expressed  on  the  subject  of  violence,  but  little 
actual  evidence  is  at  hand  as  to  the  facts. 

An  investigation  has  been  made  extending  from  Jan.  i,  1903,  to 
Oct.  t,  1904,  based  on  a  search  of  new^aper  records  tea  that 
period.  The  results  were  published  in  the  Outloc^,  in  December, 
1904.  They  show  much  of  the  characteristic  newspaper  atti* 
tude  of  exaggeration  and  varying  degrees  of  sensationalism. 
Taking  these  figures  at  their  face  value,  the  investigation  showed 
that  during  thoe  thirty-three  months  serious  violence  attended 
strikes  in  30  states,  lie  total  number  killed  was  igS,  of  whom 
135  were  non-unifm  men;  56  were  union  strikers;  and  17  were 
<^icerB.  The  total  number  injured  was  1,966:  non-union  men 
1,636;  strikers  173;  and  officers  167.  The  total  arrests  were 
6,114:415  iKm-union  men,  and  5,699  strikers.  The  claim  is  that 
this  report  iiLcludes  only  the  accounts  that  found  their  way  into 
the  papers  and  that  it  should  be  offset  by  the  counterclaim  that 
the  reports  are  doubtless  exaggerated.  As  these  two  counter- 
claims are  not  of  equal  force,  it  still  leaves  in  doubt  the  truth  to 
be  read  from  the  figures. 

Comparing  strike  violence  with  violence  growing  out  of  other 
causes  one  authority  finds  the  former  "as  dust  in  the  balance." 
In  this  same  period,  as  it  is  pointed  out,  lynching  parties  caused 
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more  deaths  by  70%  than  stiikes.  In  New  York  City  there  are 
four  times  as  many  arrests  for  assault  and  battery  as  for  simi- 
iiar  violoice  due  to  strikes  in  the  whole  United  States.  Taking 
the  field  of  industrial  accidents,  it  is  further  emphasized  that 
reliable  estimates  show  that  for  the  same  period  3,400  peisons 
were  killed  in  industiy,  30400  disabled  for  life,  not  to  list  the 
scores  of  thousands  disabled  only  temporarily.  During  the 
period  of  thirty-three  months  above  referred  to,  it  is  asserted 
by  the  editor  of  the  Mine  Workeis  Journal  that  no  less  than  900 
men  lost  their  lives  in  coal  mines,  and  in  every  <me  of  these 
cases  a  coroner's  jury  found  the  accident  to  be  the  result  of 
willful  violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  mine  operators. 

To  such  a  comparison  other  authorities  object.  The  trade 
unionists  belong  to  the  more  intelligent  and  more  peacefully 
inclined  members  of  society.  Their  depredations  in  time  of 
strike  are  not  to  be  minimized  by  pladi^  them  alongdde  of 
events  and  people  between  whom  and  themselves  there  is  no 
fair  basis  of  comparison.  Among  other  objections  to  statistical 
tabulation  of  strike  violence  it  is  urged  that  they  are  radically 
incomplete  and  generally  untrustworthy. 

Is  l^olence  Increasing?  —  Whether  violence  is  incrca^ng  or 
not  it  is  impossible  to  establish  satisfactorily.  Between  the  two 
extremes  of  statement,  the  one  by  the  opponent  of  all  labor's 
activities  and  the  othN  by  union  t^Sdais,  there  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  middle  ground. 

Older  unions  are  supposed  to  ezodse  greater  influence  toward 
peaceful  methods.  Moral  suasion  and  the  "^ent  treatment" 
are  undoubtedly  sometimes  vety  effective.  One  who  claims  to 
have  been  personally  connected  with  the  management  of  300 
strikes  denies  any  knowledge  of  strike  violence,  either  sponta- 
neous or  systematic.  Tlie  worst  was  "a  tew  personal  brawls 
magnified  into  riots  by  news-faungty  r^Mirters." 

After  a  cardul  study  of  a  large  number  of  strikes  extending 
back  into  the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  Professor  T.  S. 
Adams  concludes  that  "in  any  strike  of  a  given  size  there  Is  less 
likelihood  of  violence  to-day  than  there  would  have  been  sixty 
years  ago;  but  owing  to  the  undoubted  increase  in  the  number  of 
strikes  the  aggr^ate  volume  of  violence  has  grown  enormously." 

While  definite  data  of  a  statistical  nature  are  vety  unreliable 
and  while  it  is  exceedii^ly  difficult  to  draw  any  reliable  condu- 
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sions  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  increasing,  it  remains  true  that 
after  all  allowances  have  been  made  for  misrepresentation  and 
am,  an  amount  of  actual  and  open  violence  is  far  too  great  to 
redound  to  the  credit  of  a  civilized  people.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  duriitg  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1903  there  was  much 
differ^ice  of  opinion  based  on  conflicting  r^Kuts  as  to  the  amount 
of  violence.  The  (^>erators  were  accused  of  ezaggeiating  their 
ude  vHale  the  strike  leadeis  were  declared  to  be  concealing  the 
acts  of  strikers.  After  the  heat  of  the  conflict  had.  passed  and  a 
deliberate  investigation  could  be  made,  the  commission  made 
some  pertinent  comments.  "  It  is  true  that  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  disturbance  were  published  and  that  there  was  testimony 
from  reputable  witnesses  t^iding  to  minimize  them  and  vouchi:^ 
for  the  good  order  of  the  communities  in  which  such  witnesses 
live."  "Justice  requires  the  statement  that  the  leaders  of  the 
<«ganization  which  be^an  and  conducted  the  strike,  and  notably 
its  president,  condemned  all  violence,  and  exhorted  their  fol- 
lowers to  st^riety  and  moderation."  This  temperate  attitude 
was  not  followed  by  the  leaders  in  the  local  organizations.  The 
result  was  that  "disorder  and  lawlessness"  existed  "to  some 
extent  over  the  whole  r^on,  and  throughout  the  whole  period." 
"It  is  admitted  that  this  disorder  and  Uwlessness  was  incident  to 
the  strike.  Its  lustory  is  stained  with  a  record  of  riot  and  blood- 
shed, culminating  in  three  murders,  unprovoked  save  by  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  victims  were  asserting  their  right  to  work, 
and  another,  as  an  <^cer  of  the  law,  was  performing  his  duty  in 
attempting  to  preserve  peace.  Men  who  chose  to  be  employed, 
or  who  remained  at  work,  were  assailed  and  threatened,  and 
th^  and  their  families  terrorized  and  intimidated.  In  several 
instances  the  houses  of  such  wwkmen  wfxt  dynamited,  or  other- 
wise assaulted,  and  the  lives  of  unoffending  women  and  children 
put  in  je(q)ardy." 

Many  other  strikes  involving  large  numbers  and  important 
issues  serve  as  evidence  (rf  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  vio- 
lence is  very  gmeral.  West  Virginia,  Michigan  and  Colorado 
are  too  &esh  in  mind  to  need  more  than  iwTpJTig  as  further 


Because  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  accurate  data  it  is  not 
easy  to  dedde  whether  violence  is  increa^ng  or  decreasing  in 
strikes.    Many  facts  that  make  comparisons  unreliable  cannot 
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arbitnrQy  be  set  aside.  The  q>read  of  unions  anuHig  unskilled, 
illiterate,  and  less  law-abiding  classes  of  laborers,  the  a^peu' 
aoce  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  openly  advocating 
violoice  and  the  oppo^on  to  this  organization  by  the  trade 
unions;  these  and  other  developments  make  it  very  difficult 
indeed  to  measure  violence  in  tenns  of  statistics. 

Some  Conclusions.  PsssioiiB  Aroused.  —  Reasoning  al<»ig 
another  line,  one  not  by  any  means  unsu[^>orted  by  a  generous 
array  of  facts,  some  tentative  conclusions  may  be  stated. 
Strife  means  inevitably  the  arousing  of  passion,  and  where  pas- 
sion dtmiinates,  the  orderly  procedure  is  very  likely  to  be  broken 
over.  The  more  important  the  issues  involved  in  a  contest 
the  more  deq>ly  stirred  the  contestants  will  become.  Primitive 
emotions  come  to  the  surface,  and  unchecked  by  cooler  reason 
they  express  themselves  in  lawless  ways. 

The  "Sacred  Cause  of  Labor." — The  laborer  has  been  thcv- 
oughly  taught  his  history  lesson.  Labor's  path  in  the  past  has 
not  been  strewn  with  roses.  Obstacles  on  every  hand  have 
been  met  and  overcome  oaiy  by  insistent  struggle.  Conse- 
quently "labor's  cause"  is  inevitably  and  necessarily  "dear 
to  the  hearts"  d  all  good  uniiMi  men.  Heavy  sacrifices  have 
been  made  for  the  cause,  and  the  cause  must  not  suffer.  This 
exaggeration  leads  very  easily  to  a  loss  of  perspective,  a  failure 
to  see  issues  in  their  correct  pn^rtions.  A  blindness  of  reason 
through  the  enhanced  importance  of  an  issue  the  imminence  of 
which  is  so  dear  leads  to  an  unbridling  of  forces  held  in  check 
in  ordinary  times.    Violence  results. 

The  "Tantalizing  Employer."  —  The  nnployer,  schooled  to 
different  methods,  conscious  of  a  certain  advant^e,  more  self- 
contained,  not  having  an  aggressive  cause  to  advocate,  has  less 
to  say,  D^lomacy  is  his  weapon,  a  weapon  in  the  use  of  which 
his  contestants  have  been  quite  wholly  unskilled.  The  very 
coolness  and  apparent  indifference  toward  what  the  striker  so 
clearly  sees  as  the  "human  element"  beonnes  a  cause  of  ag- 
gravation. Unable  to  break  down  the  employer's  resistance  by 
means  peaceful,  other  methods  are  adopted,  less  peaceful  in 
their  nature. 

E}q>ecting  such  a  result,  the  employer  of  course  prepares  for 
it.  Mayor,  chief  of  pdice,  constable,  sheriff;  one  or  all  recdve 
notice  (^  danger  to  prt^terty.    Forces  are  marshalled  as  a  wam- 
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ing.  As  s  matter  of  fact  tliis  display  often  proves  aggtavating. 
It  invites  violence.  This  result  may  come  from  two  causes.  A 
massing  <rf  force  in  too  leisurely  a  manner,  or  in  too  small 
numbers  may  encourage  strikers  to  feel  that  the  legal  opposition 
to  their  purposes  is  but  half-hearted  and  will  not  be  pushed 
further.  This  ol  course  invites  the  more  turbulent  element  to 
try  the  issue.  Or  again  it  may  appear  that  the  sheriff's  posse 
or  the  line  of  blue  coats  is  being  used  ostensibly  to  preserve 
peace  but  actually  to  hdp  the  cause  of  the  employer.  The 
distinction  between  these  two  is  in  some  mstances  by  no  means 
easy  to  make.  If  there  were  {^qwrtunity  for  cool  deliberation 
the  distinction  might  be  thought  throu^  by  the  strikers.  In 
a  strike  this  is  not  likely  to  be  done.  The  authority  of  the  law 
appears  to  be  used  to  defeat  a  strike  and  strikers  cannot  always 
stand  peacefully  by  during  such  an  interference. 

With  the  decided  advantage  often  afforded  by  the  presence 
of  officers  of  the  law,  the  employer  may  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  create  a  oecesnty  for  their  presence.  Believing,  as  strikers 
so  often  confidently  do  believe,  that  the  employer  himself  in- 
dtes  a  mild  oubreaJ^  of  lawlessness  in  order  to  justify  a  call  for 
protection,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  open  opposition  to  these 
authorities. 

Two  Kinds  of  Lawleasness.  —  Recent  investigations  have 
made  it  dear  that  in  many  cases  the  employer  is  not  altogether 
law-abiding.  His  lawlessness  is  of  a  different  brand.  It  is 
more  finished,  much  less  primitive,  but  none  the  less  lawless- 
ness. To  the  strikers,  who  so  often  realize  this,  their  own  viola- 
tions of  law  are  to  themselves  justified  under  the  "fight  the 
devil  with  fire"  formula.  The  community  is  often  mudi  less 
dearly  consdous  of  the  kind  of  law  violation  in  which  the  em- 
[doyer  may  be  implicated.  It  is  of  the  leas  apparent  kind.  The 
violence  of  the  striker  is  an  outbreak  of  primitive  passions  and 
almost  inevitably  expresses  itsdf  in  destruction  of  property 
or  in  inflicting  personal  injury  on  those  who  in  any  way  obstruct 
their  purposes.  Far  cruder  forms  of  lawlessness  characterize 
the  methods  of  the  striker.  For  this  reason  they  attract  wider 
attention.  Investigations,  reliable  in  themselves  but  not  pub- 
lished until  the  trouble  is  over,  have  recently  revealed  more 
dearly  to  the  public  smne  of  the  methods  of  employers.  Sheriff's 
passes  tx  even  state  militia  are  often  equipped  and  paid  by  the 
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enaployer,  detective  agendes,  the  successors  to  strike-breaking 
organizaticHis,  furnish  an  element  that  is  naturally  Uwless  and 
easily  exdted.  Recent  disturbances  in  more  parts  of  the  coun- 
try than  one  have  brought  dearly  to  the  public  attentitm  the 
r^ility  of  these  facts. 

While  these  considerations  are  in  no  sense  quantitative  they 
are  vital  to  any  analysis  of  strike  violence.  As  long  as  these 
elements  remain  there  will  be  violence.  It  is  simply  a  cause  and 
effect  sequence.  If  they  can  be  cleared  away  or  minimized  in 
importance  the  results  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  ascertain  who  started  the 
trouble.  This  is  quite  impossible  of  acoanpUshment.  Even 
if  it  could  be  stated  finally  and  reliably,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
it  would  help.  Tie  complexity  is  faj  too  great  Whoever 
started  it,  the  methods  now  adopted  are  so  complex  as  to  be 
quite  impossible  to  trace  to  first  causes. 

Developing  Public  Sentiment —  It  seents  evident  that  there 
is  developing  a  very  strong  public  sentiment  against  violence. 
This  oSers  a  ray  of  hope.  So  much  depends  upon  popular  sup- 
port in  a  strike  that  it  is  often  the  determining  factor.  The 
reality  oi  this  appears  m  the  ^plity  displayed  by  each  side 
in  its  effort  to  fix  on  the  other  all  responsibility  for  violent  out- 
breaks oF  lawlessness. 

The  Older  Uoioiis. — Older  unions,  with  a  fund  of  experience, 
able  (^ciab  who  have  a  strong  fc^owing  in  their  membersh^), 
are  more  likely  to  conduct  strikes  free  from  violence.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  less  likely  to  strike.  New  unions  strike 
more  easily.  Ilie  officials  have  less  real  authority  as  leaders. 
They  are  often  following  instead  of  leading.  Unbilled  trades 
are  likely  to  be  more  turbulent  than  skilled.  Since  it  is  eaaer 
to  fill  their  places,  terror  must  do  for  them  what  high  skill  does 
for  others  in  keeping  strike  breakers  away.  Foreigners  are 
sometimes  less  easy  to  restrain  because  they  know  less  of  our  law 
and  are  easy  prey  to  self-seeking  leaders  of  a  demagogue  type. 

Stable  Leadership.  —  Whether  or  not  the  number  be  in- 
creasing, it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  true  that  there  emts  to-day  a 
group  of  strong,  able  and  influential  leaders  who  openly  oppose 
violence  and  do  all  within  their  power  to  restrain  it.  No  one  with- 
out actual  experience  can  ccHnprehend  the  difficulties  of  th^ 
task.    They  have  been  successful  and  their  influence  is  spread- 
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ing.  This  group  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  number.  Its 
influence  will  also  increase.  As  they  reo^nize  more  and  more 
clearly  the  importance  (rf  a  favorable  public  sentiment,  they 
will  give  increasing  attention  to  its  demand  that  these  collective 
bargaining  contests  must  be  reduced  to  a  more  orderly  and  law- 
abiding  method  of  procedure. 

So  long  as  public  responsibility  is  clearly  related  to  the  in- 
creasing power  of  strong  unionism  the  situation  is  favorable  to 
the  reducticm  (rf  violence  to  the  lowest  terms.    It  is  doubtful 
it  can  be  oitirely  eliminated. 

DEVELOnCENT   OF   THE   LAW 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  strikes  is 
that  of  legality.  To  state  it  as  a  general  proposition  that  strikes 
are  lawful  may  be  helpful  in  many  ways,  but  it  does  not  dispose 
of  the  question  satisfactorily.  Through  the  years  in  which 
strikes  have  been  increasing  in  number  and  have  been  held  by 
union  laborers  as  a  weapon  of  increasing  importance,  there  has 
been  a  slow  evolution  of  le^al  opinion  ccmcemii^  them.  In 
the  earlier  stages  the  courts  were  seldom  asked  to  deal  with 
them.  Prior  to  1850  less  than  two  score  cases  were  taken  to 
court  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved.  These  cases 
were  similar  in  their  essential  elements.  The  demands  may  be 
summed  up  as  two  m  number;  for  higher  wages  and  for  dis- 
charge of  workmen  who  would  not  join  and  pay  the  dues  c^ 
the  associations  that  were  being  formed  among  them.  Most 
of  these  cases  were  jury  triab.  ^ 

Early  Cases.  —  The  Uw  applied  in  the  first  of  these  early 
cases  was  the  English  common  law  of  conspiracy.  It  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  historical  interest  to  refer  again  to  the 
portions  taken  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  first  case, 
that  involving  the  Philadelphia  cordwainers  in  1806.  "Kie 
prosecution  contended  "that  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  combine, 
conspire,  confederate,  and  unlawfully  agree  to  regulate  the 
whole  body  of  workmen  in  the  city.    The  defendants  are  not 

<  Foi  A  complete  record  of  these  cases  see  A  Docmneotaiv  History  of 
American  Todustrial  Sodety,  volumes  three  &nd  four.  In  these  volumes 
mfty  be  found  either  the  record  of  or  the  reference  to  every  known  labor 
case  that  occurred  prior  to  1S41.  For  a.  brief  account  irf  the  legal  argumentt 
of  these  cases,  see  ue  author's  Attitude  of  American  Courts  in  Labor  Cases, 
chapters- 
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indicted  for  r^uladng  their  own  individual  wages,  but  fot 
undertaking  by  a  combination  to  regulate  the  price  of  the 
labor  of  others  as  well  as  their  own."  To  this  the  defense 
replied  with  a  counter-proposition.  "There  is  no  crime  in  my 
refusing  to  work  with  a  man  who  is  not  of  the  same  association 
with  myself.  Supposing  the  ground  of  my  refusal  to  be  ever 
so  unreasonable  or  ridiculous,  ...  to  be  in  reality,  mere  ca- 
price or  whim  .  .  .  still  it  is  no  crime.  The  motive  (rf  my 
refusal  may  be  illiberal,  but  it  furnishes  no  legal  foundation 
for  a  prosecution;  I  cannot  be  indicted  for  it.  Every  man  may 
choose  his  company  or  rduse  to  associate  with  anyone  whose 
company  may  be  disagreeable  to  him,  without  being  obliged  to 
give  a  reason  for  it:  and  without  violating  the  laws  of  the  land. " 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury  the  judge  stated  that  "A  combina- 
tion of  workmen  to  raise  their  wages  may  be  considered  in  a 
twofold  point  <^  view:  one  is  to  benefit  themselves;  the  other 
is  to  injure  those  who  do  not  join  their  society.  Ilie  rule  <A 
law  condmns  both.  .  .  .  One  man  determines  not  to  work 
under  a  certain  price  and  it  may  be  individually  the  opinion 
of  all:  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  lawful  in  each  to  refuse  to  do 
so,  for  if  each  stands  alone  either  may  extract  from  his  determi- 
nation when  he  pleases.  .  .  .  But  they  were  bound  down  by 
their  agreement,  and  pledged  by  mutual  engagements,  to  persist 
in  it,  however  contrary  to  their  own  judgment.  The  contin- 
uance in  improper  conduct  may  therefore  well  be  attributed 
to  the  combination." 

In  the  cases  that  followed  it  was  quite  generally  in^ted  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  interpret  the  law  to  the  juries  that 
while  the  indictment  did  not  rest  on  a  demand  for  higher  w^es, 
journeymen  were  free,  each  acting  singly,  to  refuse  to  work. 
When  they  acted  "by  preconcert  or  association"  they  became 
liable  for  conspiracy.  The  gist  of  the  conspiracy  was  held  to 
be  in  the  unlawful  confederation  and  the  offense  was  complete 
when  the  agreement  had  been  made.  "It  was  never  doubted," 
said  one  judge  (1815)  "that  where  diverse  persons  confederate 
together  by  indirect  means  to  impoverish  or  prejudice  a  third 
person,  or  to  do  acts  unlawful  or  prejudicial  to  the  commimity, 
they  are  indictable  at  the  common  law  for  a  conspiracy." 

Results  of  Early  Cases.  —  The  logical  outcome  of  such  law 
b^an  to  be  apparent.    A  reSxamination  followed.    In  1831 
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the  certainty  of  the  cconmon  law  of  conspiracy  was  caDed  into 
question.  The  unquestioned  application  of  English  precedents 
appeared  to  restrict  too  much  the  principles  of  American  freedom 
about  which  so  much  was  heard.  Instead  of  being  in  its  final 
form,  the  law  of  conspiracy  was  referred  to  as  being  in  an  unset- 
tled state  arising  from  its  gradual  extension  from  one  case  to 
another  through  force  of  precedent  without  an  accurate  exami- 
nation of  the  "nature  and  principles  of  the  offense"  and  leading 
to  "an  unusual  want  of  precision  in  the  terms  used  to  describe 
the  distinctive  features  of  guilt  or  irmocence".  Before  this 
prdQmJnary  analysis  the  principle  that  "the  union  of  persons 
in  one  cinnmon  design  is  the  gist  ctf  the  offence  "  began  to  waver. 

The  feeling  between  the  two  sides  directly  concerned  in  these 
struggles  was  strong  and  each  felt  that  with  its  own  success 
and  the  defeat  of  t^  other  ade  was  linked  those  eternal  prin- 
cq>les  of  liberty  and  justice  for  which  the  nation  had  been  estab- 
lished. The  one  side  was  most  anxious  to  see  the  law  put  "  an 
end  to  those  associations  which  have  been  so  prejudicial  to 
the  successful  enterprise  of  the  capitalists"  of  the  country 
and  blot  out  oi  existraice  in  all  the  dties  those  "  combmations 
which  extend  their  deleterious  influence  to  every  part  of  the 
union."  On  the  other  hand,  the  joumej'men  were  just  as  in- 
nstent  that  strong  effort  be  made  to  rescue  "  the  rights  oi  me- 
chanics from  the  gra^  of  tyraimy  and  oppresdon." 

The  view  of  the  law  in  this  period  was  fairly  representative 
<d  the  ^iiit  of  the  age.  English  political  strugf^e  had  ushered 
in  the  era  of  laissa  /aire,  but  it  was  an  era  of  relative  freedom 
for  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  class  from  restrictions  of 
king  and  lords  in  Parliament.  There  was  no  thought  of  any 
practical  extension  of  the  new  privileges  to  journeymen  and 
laborers.  The  American  Revolution  had  won  political  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain,  a  movement  based  on  new  prin- 
cti^es  of  freedom.  But  this  also  had  been  a  movement  in  which 
the  oqutalist  classes  had  been  leaders.  They  little  thought 
that  American  freedom  would  be  of  any  different  brand  than 
that  of  England  except  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  fnxn  a 
King  and  parliament.  Further  developments  were  necessary 
to  secure  the  extension  of  the  nation's  rights  and  privil^es  to 
its  woricingmen. 

Period  at  Clunge :  Htssachuaetts.  —  The  great  reform  agi- 
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tatioDS  centering  around  the  quarter-century  year,  i8a5,  were 
slowly  expresaog  themselves  in  definite  fonn.  Organizations 
of  laborers  had  become  a  recognized  fact,  one  that  law  could 
ndther  overlook  nor  suppress.  In  1843  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  an  opinion  (Commonwealth  vs. 
Hunt)  that  first  expressed  judicial  appreciation  of  the  possible 
good  in  labor  organizadoos,  the  fiist  suggestion  that  even  a 
viiolation  of  law  by  their  members  should  not  be  made  an  oc- 
ca^on  for  denouncing  the  association  as  such.  In  this  case 
the  charge  of  the  indictment  was  that  of  associating  together, 
a  charge  that  before  other  courts  in  earlier  years  had  been  suc- 
cessfully mdntained.  The  case  was  the  first  one  to  be  brought 
to  trial  in  Massachusetts  and  came  before  the  lower  court  in 
Boston.  There  the  view  held  in  previous  cases  in  other  dties 
of  the  Union  had  been  adopted  and  the  defendants  found  guilty. 
The  decision  was  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
As  there  were  no  precedents  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  which  this  court  was  bound,  it  was  possible  to 
look  at  the  facts  in  quite  a  different  way.  The  laws  of  England 
regulating  wages  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  laborers  were 
not  ad^ted  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  colony  and  so  were 
not  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  constitution  of  the  Common* 
wealth.  For  the  first  time  in  common  law  it  was  held  that  the 
manifest  intent  of  the  association  of  laborers  was  to  induce 
all  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  to  become  members.  Such 
a  purpose  was  not  unlawftd.  The  fact  of  association  gave 
the  members  a  power  that  they  otherwise  would  not  have, 
a  power  that  might  be  exerted  for  useful  and  honorable  purposes, 
or  for  dangerous  and  pernicious  ones.  For  example,  the  court 
indicated  some  of  the  beneficial  purposes  that  might  be  served 
by  an  association,  as  "assistance  in  times  of  poverty,  sickness 
and  distress;  or  to  raise  their  intellectual,  moral  and  social 
condition;  or  to  make  improvement  in  their  art."  It  was  held 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  charge  the  guilt  of  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy that  it  must  be  proved  that  the  object  was  criminal. 
Further  it  did  not  i^ipear  that  the  means  used  by  the  association 
had  been  criminal.  The  members  had  refused  to  work  for  any 
person  who  should  employ  anyone  not  a  member  of  their  so- 
ciety. In  the  absence  of  any  contract  binding  them  by  its 
conditions  to  remain  at  work,  the  persons  were  "free  to  work 
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for  whom  they  please,  or  not  to  work,  if  they  so  prefer."  It 
further  did  Dot  appear  that  it  was  crimJnal  "for  men  to  agree 
together  to  exercise  their  own  acknowledged  rights,  in  such  a 
manner  as  best  to  subserve  their  own  interests." 

The  principle  of  right  insisted  on  by  the  court  in  this  case  was 
that  "every  free  man,  whether  skilled  laborer,  farmer,  or  do- 
mestic servant,  may  work  or  not  work,  or  work  or  refuse  to 
work  with  any  company  or  individual,  at  his  own  option,  except 
so  far  as  he  is  bound  by  contract,"  and  further  that  men  may 
agree  together  to  exercise  these  rights.  Wherever  this  option 
had  the  authority  of  law,  two  important  changes  resulted. 
Mere  association  was  no  longer  criminal  conspiracy,  and  a 
ri^t  to  stop  work  belonged  to  dl  and  could  be  lawfully  exercised 
by  agreement. 

New  York  State. — Much  the  same  change  was  brought  about 
in  New  York  State  but  in  a  di&erent  way,  as  has  been  shown  in 
a  former  ch^ter.  In  that  state  conspiracy  had  early  been 
made  a  matter  of  statutory  enactment;  though  it  was  not  made 
specifically  i^plicable  to  laborers.  In  1828  the  legislature 
oiacted  a  taw  which  brought  together  all  l^islation  on  conspi- 
racy into  B  wigle  statute.  The  commission  in  its  report  pro- 
posed to  make  it  criminal  to  conspire  "to  defraud  or  injure 
any  person  in  his  trade  or  business."  This  was  not  adopted 
by  the  legislature.  As  finally  enacted  the  statute  declared 
it  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  two  or  more  persons  to  conspire, 
"to  commit  any  act  injurious  ...  to  trade  or  commerce," 
aikd  that  "no  conspiracies  other  than  such  as  are  enumerated" 
in  the  act  (six  in  all)  shall  be  punishable  criminally,  and  further 
that  "no  agreement  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  a  conspiracy  unless 
some  act  beside  such  agreement  be  done  to  effect  the  object 
thereof  by  one  or  more  parties  to  such  agreement"  This  law 
stated  in  definite  form  what  should  be  regarded  as  conspiracy 
and  put  an  end  to  all  common-law  con^irades  not  included 
in  the  new  statute.  In  the  report  the  revisers  made  a  clear 
comment  on  the  legal  supposition  that  an  agreement  not  carried 
into  efiect  could  be  a  conspiracy  when  it  said:  "By  a  meta- 
physica]  train  of  reasoning,  which  has  never  been  adc^ted  in  any 
other  case  in  the  whole  criminal  law,  the  offence  of  conspiracy 
is  made  to  con^t  in  the  intent;  in  an  act  (^  the  mind;  and  to 
prevmt  Uie  shock  to  common  sense  which  such  a  propositioja 
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would  be  sure  to  produce,  the  formatioti  d  this  intent  by  an 
interchange  of  thoughts  is  made  itself  an  overt  act,  done  in 
pursu&nce  of  that  interchange  or  agreement  .  .  .  Acts  and 
deeds  are  the  subjects  of  human  laws;  not  thoughts  and  intents 
unless  accompanied  by  acts." 

The  first  case  brought  under  this  statute  was  a  strike  of 
shoemakers  for  higher  wages,  and  was  held  to  be  an  agreement 
to  OHnmit  an  act  injurious  to  trade  or  commerce  (People  vs. 
Fisher,  1835).  The  common-law  ideas  seemed  to  have  held 
over  for  a  time,  but  cases  since  then  have  not  followed  the 
reasoning  of  thig  opinion. 

The  Never  Developments.  —  The  legislaUon  of  1828  in  New 
YoA  State  and  the  dedston  of  the  Massachusetts  court  in  1843 
c^ned  the  way  for  new  developments.  Con^iracy  ceased 
to  be  a  sufficient  duuge  of  guilt  and  the  strikes  that  became 
subjects  of  litigation  were  submitted  to  more  rigid  scrutiny 
to  reveal  the  methods  adopted  and  the  objects  sought  The 
confusion  has  slowly  disappeared  in  the  hght  of  full  discussion 
of  principles.  At  least  one  book  of  some  authority,  a  book 
intended  as  a  text-book  on  strikes  and  boycotts,  written  c^ 
viously  from  a  somewhat  biased  point  of  view  still  declares 
that  "all  strikes  are  illegal.  The  wit  erf  man  could  not  devise 
a  legal  one."  At  the  same  time  in  another  book,  also  intended 
as  a  text-book  on  labor  laws,  one  obviously  written  with  strict 
impartiality,  it  is  declared  that  "instead  of  saying  no  strikes 
are  legal,  we  should  now  say  all  strikes  are  legal;  that  is,  all 
plain  and  simple  combinations  to  quit  work  when  there  is  no 
breach  of  a  definite  time  contract  in  so  doing,  and  where  it 
is  not  complicated  with  any  element  c^  boycotting,  or  marked 
by  any  disorder  or  intimidation." 

Present  Difference  of  Opinion.  —  The  present  ^tuation  re- 
veals one  important  difference  of  c^ini<m.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
difference  in  view  touching  combination  and  concerted  cessation 
of  work  as  it  is  the  reasons  that  prompt  the  act.  In  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Vann  of  New  York  there  is  general  if  not  universal 
agreement.  According  to  this  view  a  man  is  entirely  free  to 
agree  to  or  to  reject  any  conditions  of  labor,  as  he  may  wi^. 
Terms  of  employment  are  subject  to  mutual  agreement  without 
interference  from  anyone.  The  right  of  one  to  act  is  not  changed 
by  his  acting  in  concert  with  others.    "Whatever  one  man  may 
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do  alone,  he  may  do  in  combination  witli  others,  provided  they 
have  no  unlawful  object  in  view.  Mere  Dumbers  do  not  ordi- 
narily affect  the  quality  of  the  act."  Thus  far  there  is  intended 
to  be  the  statement  of  a  general  right  Following  this  an  appli- 
cation is  made.  Workmen  have  a  right  to  organize  to  secure 
bi^er  wages,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  or  to  improve  their  rela- 
tions with  the  employer.  This  pertains  to  organization.  Fur^ 
ther  they  have  the  right  to  strike  provided  the  object  is  not  to 
gratify  malice,  or  to  in^ct  injury  upon  others,  but  to  secure 
better  terms  of  employment  for  themselves.  "A  peaceable  and 
orderly  strike,  not  to  harm  others,  but  to  improve  their  own 
conditions,  is  not  a  vioUtion  of  Uw." 

Importance  of  Hotive :  MassacIiiisettB  ^^ew.  —  With  this 
view  so  generally  held  comes  a  parting  of  the  ways.  Some  courts 
rest  here.  Others  have  carried  thur  reasoning  farther,  holding 
different  conclusions.  Of  the  one  view,  which  may  be  characta'- 
ized  as  the  more  conservative,  the  Massachusetts  court  has  been 
the  most  influential  exponent.  In  the  opinions  of  this  court 
appears  a  decided  determinatioii  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  the  reason  for  the  strike.  Also  there  are  echoes  of  the  old 
idea  of  strength  in  combination.  In  1906  the  judges  in  this  state 
were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  a  successful 
strike  gave  the  employees  such  a  control  over  labor  that  the 
employer  was  obliged  to  yield  to  their  demands.  "A  single 
individual  may  well  be  left  to  take  his  chances  in  a  struggle  with 
another  individual.  But  in  a  struggle  with  a  number  of  persons 
combined  together  to  £ght  an  individual,  the  individual's  chance 
is  small,  if  it  exists  at  all.  It  is  plain  that  a  strike  by  a  combina- 
ticm  of  persons  has  a  power  of  coercion  which  an  individual  does 
not  have."  That  the  reason  is  of  deciding  importance  appears 
in  the  view  expressed  in  190S  by  the  same  court.  "It  is  settled 
in  this  Commonwealth,"  declares  the  judge,  "that  the  legality 
tA  a  combination  not  to  work  for  an  employer,  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
strike,  depends  (in  case  the  strikers  are  not  under  contract  to 
work  for  him)  upon  the  purpose  for  whidi  the  combination  is 
formed — the  purpose  for  wluch  the  employees  strike."  This 
statement  of  the  law  throws  upon  the  court  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing into  and  revealing  the  real  reasons  or  purposes  of  the  strike 
before  they  can  pass  upon  its  lawfulness.  As  already  stated 
the  purposes  usually  accepted  are  such  as  deal  with  increasing 
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wages,  lessening  the  hours  of  labor,  or  improving  relations  with 
employers.  T^  position  may  be  regarded  as  a  final  one,  if  it 
be  taken  in  the  general  tenns  in  which  it  is  expressed.  It  is 
a  constantly  ctiftnging  one,  however,  in  that  it  is  left  to  dedde 
in  each  new  case  as  it  arises  whether  or  not  it  comes  within  any 
(me  of  the  three  general  purposes  stated.  The  strict  construction 
or  loose  ctmstmction  attitude  toward  this  "sweeping  clause" 
becomes  (A  great  importance. 

The  position  taken  by  this  court  is  that  of  the  larger  number 
of  courts  throughout  the  country.  It  was  in  this  same  state 
and  as  late  as  1908  that  the  case  already  referred  to  arose  in 
which  four  reasons  for  the  strike  appeared  in  the  four  demands 
made  by  the  strikers.  Of  these  the  court  found  that  two  (in- 
crease of  wages  and  shorter  hours)  were  "properly  enforceable 
by  a  strike."  In  as  much  as  it  was  lawful  to  strike  for  these  two 
reasons,  the  validity  of  further  reasons  did  not  call  for  consider- 
ation. Such  an  interpretation  seems  to  break  down  the  restric- 
tion placed  by  the  court  so  far  as  any  practical  considerations 
are  concerned.  The  strikers  need  but  to  add  to  whatever  de- 
mands they  may  have  a  request  for  an  increase  of  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  up  the 
purpose  from  the  court  and  any  strike  may  be  lawful.  If  the 
employer  sees  fit  to  yield  to  the  wages  demand  thus  forcing  the 
employees  to  continue  the  strike  for  other  reasons  it  cannot  re- 
lieve him  for  any  considerable  Imgth  of  time,  as  new  wage 
demands  may  be  made  continually. 

This  policy  of  inquiring  into  purposes  has  the  further  positive 
authority  of  Justice  Harlan.  Legality  and  illegally  in  strikes, 
he  holds,  must  depend  upon  the  means  adopted  for  enforcing 
a  strike  and  on  its  objects.  Strikes  may  be  criminal,  illegal,  or 
innocent.  A  strike  is  criminal  if  its  purpose  be  to  injure  or  molest 
aiasters  or  men;  illegal  if  it  be  the  result  of  an  agreement  de- 
'  priving  those  engaged  in  it  of  their  liberty  of  action;  iimocent 
if  the  result  of  a  voluntary  combination  for  the  purpose  only  of 
benefiting  themselves  by  raising  wages  or  any  other  lawful  pur- 
pose.  In  considering  these  statements  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  in  some  cases  the  authorities  referred  to  have  in  mind  the 
acts  performed  in  enforcement  of  a  strike  as  inseparable  from 
the  strike  itself  while  others  think  of  the  strike  as  separate  in  its 
essence  from  any  acts  that  may  be  resorted  to  to  enforce  i|^. 
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Importance  of  Motiva:  New  York  View.  —  The  more  ad- 
vanced view  is  held  by  the  New  York  court  and  was  first  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  Parker.  It  holds  the  statement  of  purposes  as 
above  named  and  usually  made  in  opinions  as  "  illustrative  rather 
than  comprehensive."  The  right  to  stt^  work,  and  to  join  with 
others  in  stopping  is  given  its  logical  application  without  restric- 
tion. Any  reason  regarded  by  the  employee  as  sufficient  must  be 
regarded  by  the  employer,  society  and  the  court  as  sufficient. 
"Their  reasons  may  seem  inadequate  to  otfaras,  but  if  it  seems 
to  be  in  their  interest  as  memba?  of  an  organization  to  refuse 
longer  to  work,  it  is  their  legal  right  to  stc^.  The  reason  may 
no  more  be  demanded,  as  a  right,  of  the  <ffganization  than  of  an 
individual,  but  if  they  elect  to  state  the  reason,  their  right  to 
stop  work  is  not  cut  off  because  the  reason  seems  inadequate  or 
selfish  to  the  employer  or  to  organized  society."  This  view 
carries  the  application  of  the  right  to  stop  work  in  combination 
with  others  to  a  logical  conclusion  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
shrink.  It  separates  the  act  from  the  motive,  refuses  to  consider 
the  motive  and  rests  the  act  on  the  general  right  to  perform  the 
act.  Applying  the  logic  of  this  view,  the  judges  of  the  California 
court  have  declared  that  "in  case  of  a  peaceable  and  ordinary 
strike,  without  breach  of  contract  and  conducted  without  vio- 
lence, threats,  or  intimidation,  this  court  would  not  inquire  into 
the  motives  of  the  strikers.  Their  acts  being  entirely  lawful, 
their  motives  would  be  held  immaterial." 

Summaxy.  —  The  evolution  of  strike  law,  then,  has  passed 
through  dearly  defined  stages.  Bound  at  first  to  the  precedent 
of  conspiracy  there  has  been  a  steady  movement  toward  a 
more  liberal  view.  Personal  rights  have  been  more  fully  recog- 
nized as  applicable.  Traces  of  the  effects  of  conspbacy  still 
^)pear  but  with  less  frequency  and  with  diminishing  authority.. 
There  is  a  possibility  for  its  revival,  however,  should  such  seem 
to  the  courts  the  best  way  to  preserve  individual  rights  as  they 
understand  them.  The  rather  radical  view  that  motive  has  no 
place  in  determining  lawfulness  in  connection  with  strikes  b  one 
not  held  in  all  jurisdictions,  but  it  appears  to  be  one  that  will 
gain  rather  than  lose  in  influence  unless  strikes  become  character- 
ized by  greater  lawlessness  and  more  pronoimced  selfishness 
against  unorganized  labor. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 
ARBITRATION 

DEmnTION  07  TBKUS 

To  find  a  means  oi  settling  labor  dilutes  and  to  bring  an 
end  to  strikes  and  lockouts  after  they  have  been  started  lias 
long  been  a  hope  of  many.  Plans  have  been  devised  and  sug- 
gestions made  that  lack  nothing  in  variety.  Yet  the  difficulty 
is  still  recognized  and  the  means  of  avoiding  it  still  inadequate. 
Arbitration  is  a  term  that  has  as  its  general  meaning  the  agcndes 
and  methods  by  which  strikes  are  ended  or  avoided.  In  much 
of  the  discussion  it  is  used  in  this  general  sense  and  the  result  is 
much  vagueness  and  misunderstanding.  It  is  becoming,  how- 
ever, more  and  more  evident  that  deafer  distinction  in  meaning 
is  necessary  before  the  desired  progress  can  be  attained.  Es- 
pedaUy  does  this  need  become  apparent  wh^i  terms  of  more 
recent  general  use  are  brought  into  a  discussion.  Conciliation 
and  mediation  are  terms  now  almost  as  fa  miliar  as  arbitratioa. 
These  are  often  used  quite  indiscriminately.  Even  in  our  statutes 
and  in  commissions  organized  by  their  authority  there  is  much 
confusicHi.  There  are  boards  of  ccmciiiation  and  arbitration, 
boards  oi  mediation  and  arbitration,  boards  of  condliation  and 
mediation,  and  boards  of  conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitration. 
These  various  terms  and  combinations  do  not  indicate  with 
suffident  accuracy  the  functions  of  the  particular  boards.  In- 
deed there  is  mudi  less  variety  in  functions  than  in  names.  As 
Mr.  N.  P.  Oilman  ri^tly  declares:  "Arbitraticm  is  pn^bly 
the  most  misused  term  in  the  vocabulary  ctf  industrial 
peace." 

It  is  imp<vtant  at  the  outset  of  any  discusuon  that  as  dear  a 
meaning  as  possible  be  attached  to  each  of  these  terms.  That 
there  be  some  overlapping  in  meaning  is  periiaps  a  practical 
neces^ty  uace  the  terms  refer  to  different  stages  in  a  process 
and  the  Umitatioiis  may  be  somewhat  arbitrary.    Yet  if  this 
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process  be  followed  through  from  its  b^uming  the  several 
terms  will  appear  quite  dear  enough  for  iDtelligent  practical 
use. 

CollectiTe  Baq;alnlng.  —  It  is  inevitable  that  differences  of 
<^iimon  should  develop  between  employer  and  employee.  When 
men  are  organized  and  the  employer  deals  with  them  in  groups 
there  is  coUtcUve  bargaining.  If  the  bargain  thus  made  is  drawn 
up  in  a  formal  way  and  is  agreed  upon  for  some  definite  time 
it  becomes  a  trade  agreemetU.  Minor  disputes  ovct  interpretation 
or  application  of  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement  may  then  be 
settled  by  methods  provided  for  in  the  agreement  itself,  if  it 
be  a  trade  agreement  of  the  model  type.  This  is  the  joint  con- 
ference. Thus  far  there  is  only  an  adjustment  or  a  working 
agreement  by  which  things  are  kept  moving.  Some  question 
(A  larger  importance  than  any  covered  by  the  trade  agreement 
(x*,  it  may  be,  the  drawing  up  of  such  an  agreement  itself,  may 
cause  serious  trouble  and  an  attack  or  defense  strike  may  be 
called  to  enforce  the  demands  of  one  or  the  other  side.  Collec- 
tive barguning  in  its  special  form  of  joint  conference  under  a 
trade  agreement  is  then  at  a  standstill.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
it  becomes  important  to  analyze  other  stages  and  apply  other 
terms  with  de£niteness. 

CoacUiatloii.  —  Thou^  the  men  are  not  at  work  and  any 
former  agreements  may  for  the  time  be  void,  still  there  may  be 
communications  or  conferences  between  representatives  of 
each  par^.  Tlte  difficulties  may  be  settled  and  working  rela- 
tions resumed  as  a  result  of  these  conferences  carried  on  between 
the  parties  directly  concerned,  with  no  outside  assistance  that 
is  opeiHy  recognized  as  such.  This  would  be  conciliation.  It 
is  an  afffur  that  is  dealt  with  exclusively  by  the  men  and  their 
empl<^ers.  It  arises  at  the  point  where  a  trade  agreement 
does  not  automatically  adjust  the  differences.  The  strike  is 
called  off  and  work  is  resumed. 

Mediatloo.  —  If  the  two  parties  fail  to  reach  an  agreement 
ID  this  way  and  the  strike  continues,  it  may  be  terminated  in 
another  way.  Conciliation  failing,  it  may  be  that  third  par- 
ties may  have  influence  and  by  "  tendering  their  friendly  offices  " 
may  bring  the  warring  parties  together  for  further  discusuon, 
find  some  basis  of  agreement  and  thus  effect  an  end  of  the  stnig- 
^e.  This  would  be  mediation. 
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Aibitratioil.  —  In  the  event  of  a.  struggle  that  continued  be- 
yond the  efforts  of  conciliation  and  mediation,  there  are  yet 
other  possibihties.  Either  through  conciliatory  efforts  ot 
through  the  agency  of  a  mediator,  it  may  be  that  an  agreement 
can  be  reached  by  both  sides  to  submit  their  contentions  to  an 
impartial  body  that  will  after  a  hearing  render  a  decision  of 
settlement.  This  is  arbitration.  When  the  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate is  voluntarily  entered  into  it  is  called  voluntary  arbitration. 
With  the  act  of  arbitration  is  another  inseparable  from  it  The 
disposition  of  the  award  may  give  rise  to  trouble.  Usually  of 
course  it  would  be  understood  that  when  the  parties  agree  to 
the  arbitration  they  would  also  agree  to  accept  the  award.  This 
agreement  is,  however,  voluntary  and  cannot  be  enforced  if 
dther  party  chooses  for  any  reason  to  reject  it.  Thus  it  be- 
comes more  fully  characterized  by  the  term  voluntary  arbitration 
with  valuntary  award.  This  is  the  form  of  voluntary  arbitration 
more  usual  in  practice.  Thus  far  any  of  these  processes  may 
be  adopted  without  any  reference  to  le^slation  <s  interference 
on  the  part  of  any  public  offidal.  As  laws  have  been  enacted 
deahng  with  the  question,  it  is  obvioudy  a  possibility  that  the 
organized  power  of  the  state  may  step  in  and  exerdbe  an  au- 
thority in  the  matter.  First  to  consider  is  the  state's  authority 
to  compel  publicity  in  cases  of  strikes  on  the  ground,  now  so 
familiar,  that  the  consumers  as  a  third  party  have  a  right  to 
know  what  the  struggle  is  about.  This  information  it  may 
furnish  by  authoriang  an  investtgation.  The  only  result  of  thb 
course  would  be  to  compel  witnesses  to  testify  before  the  in- 
vestigators under  oath  ajid  thus  separate  the  kernel  of  truth 
from  the  large  amount  of  chaff  or  nmuH',  funushing  to  the  pub- 
lic a  statement  of  the  facts  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  strike. 

Compulsoiy  Arbitration.  —  The  state  may  go  further  and 
insist  that  the  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  an  impartial 
body  for  adjudication  and  award.  This  is  compulsory  arbitra- 
lion.  It  does  not  in  this  fonn  declare  what  shall  be  the  status 
of  the  award  after  it  has  been  formulated.  If  its  acceptance  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  contending  parties,  permitting  them 
to  agree  to  accept  it  if  they  choose,  it  is  compidsory  arbitration 
with  vohmtary  award.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  requirement 
is  made  in  the  law  that  the  award  shall  be  bindiog  on  the  parties 
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named  in  the  law  for  &  specified  time,  it  is  compulsory  arbtira- 
Uon  witk  compulsory  award. 

These  then  are  the  several  stages  at  any  one  of  which  a  strike 
may  be  settled.  Collective  bargaining,  trade  agreement  and 
jwnt  conference  are  activities  that  belong  rather  to  the  pre- 
strike  stage  and  are  devices  for  the  automatic  adjustment  of 
<Merences  before  they  become  acute  enough  to  cause  an  open 
breach  in  the  industrial  relations.  When  the  strike  once  b^ins 
or  is  threatened,  it  may  be  terminated  by  conciliation,  if  the 
adjustment  is  effected  by  the  parties  concerned  directly.  It 
third  parties  intervme  to  bring  the  parties  together  so  that 
they  finally  reach  an  agreement  of  their  choice  it  is  mediation. 
Arbitrati<m  implies  third  parties  called  in  or  allowed  to  form 
an  agreement  for  the  contending  parties.  If  they  are  agreed 
iqxm  or  accepted  by  the  strikers  and  the  employers  of  thdr 
own  duAce,  it  is  voluntary  arbitration.  If  they  are  compelled 
to  accept  them  it  is  compulsory  arbitration.  So  with  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators,  it  may  be  voluntary  or  compulsory.  Com- 
pulsory investigation  deals  only  int^rectly  with  the  settlement, 
its  purpose  being  to  strengthen  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

In^ortance  of  Distinctloiis.  —  For  this  special  use  of  these 
terms  there  is  authority,  and  uithority  may  also  be  foimd 
against  tbem.  The  dictionary  meanings  of  conciliation  and 
mediation  furnish  both  sup^rt  and  refutation,  as  they  are  in 
5<Hne  sense  synonymous.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference 
between  the  above  classification  of  terms  and  that  used  by  many 
is  the  clearer  distinction  here  urged  between  conciliation  and 
mediation.  These  terms  are  frequently  used  synonymously, 
referring  alike  to  the  intervention  of  a  third  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  employers  and  employees  together  on  some  com- 
mon ground  of  discussion  and  agreement.  Jevons  in  the  State 
in  Relation  to  Labor  uses  the  single  term  conciliation  to  cover 
both  when  he  says:  "A  conciliator  is  one  who  intervenes  be- 
tween disputants  in  order  to  promote  calm  discussion,  to  draw 
forth  frank  explanations,  or  to  suggest  possible  terms  of  com- 
promise." This  he  distinguishes  from  arbitration  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "An  arbitrator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cme  ap- 
pointed, either  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  or  by  superior 
authwity,  to  Inquire  into  the  facts,  to  receive  explanation  fnnn 
both  adei,  and  then,  with  or  without  the  concurFence  of  the 
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(U^utants,  to  assign  the  terms  of  arrangement."  Following  the 
classification  above  presented,  conciliation  is  not  presented  by 
Jevons,  but  rather  mediation  is  defined. 

While  many  authorities  use  conciliation  in  the  sense  in  which 
mediation  is  used  here,  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  reason  for 
the  distinction.  True  the  choice  of  terms  may  be  arbitrary, 
but  the  two  distinct  ideas  are  not  to  be  confused  and  each 
must  have  its  separate  tenn.  When  a  trade  agreement  in  the 
organized  territory  of  the  cool  mining  industry  expires  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  a  strike.  On  the  day  of  the  expiration  of 
the  f^reement  the  men  quit  woric.  This  is  the  situation  which 
the  daily  papers  are  so  fond  of  capitalizing  into  large  headlines 
and  sensational  warnings.  The  strike  is  on,  so  far  as  the  facts 
go,  but  the  maclunery  of  adjustment  still  operates  and  a  new 
agreement  is  finally  reached  and  the  men  return  to  work. 
There  is  no  interference,  friendly  or  otherwise,  by  third  parties. 
The  miners  and  the  operators  confer  and  out  of  the  cwiferencea 
OHues  a  conciliation  of  the  difficulties  and  work  is  resimied.  If 
conciliation  is  to  mean  the  same  as  mediation,  then  another 
term  is  needed  for  a  situation  such  as  just  described  in  coal 
mining,  for  example.  It  is  odlective  bargaining,  but  not  of 
the  normal  kind.  If  that  term  is  to  be  generalized  by  that 
much  it  cannot  stop  till  it  iias  been  made  to  cover  the  entire 
list  including  compulsory  arbitration  with  compulsory  award. 

The  bringing  together  of  employers  and  employees  for  the 
settlement  of  their  differences  by  peaceable  negotiation  should 
be  called  mediation,  as  it  implies  an  outside  agency.  The 
coming  together  voluntarily  of  employers  and  employees  fra 
the  settiement  of  differences  by  peaceable  negotiation  is  con- 
ciliation. In  this  sense  there  can  be  no  board  of  conciliation 
as  a  permanent  public  or  legal  body.  There  may  be  boards  of 
mediation,  boards  of  arbitration,  and  boards  of  mediation  and 
arbitration,  lliese  may  be  government  boards  or  boards  or- 
ganized through  private  agencies.  If  there  be  any  permanent 
gro^>  of  conciliators,  it  would  be  a  joint  conference  acting 
under  a  trade  agreement  and  would  belong  to  the  pre-strike 
period. 

Other  DistinctiottB.  —  A  further  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  primary  arbitration  and  secondary  arbitratitm. 
"  By  primary  arbitration,"  it  is  explained, "  we  mean  the  authori- 
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tative  settlement  by  impartial  arbiters  ot  the  terms  of  the  em.' 
ployment  contract  itself.  By  secoadaiy  arbitration  we  mean  the 
adjudication  of  those  minor  disputes  growing  out  of  the  interpre- 
tation (^  an  pgjtting  contract.  Secondary  arbitration  is  judicial 
and  easy.  Primary  arbitration  is  legislative  and  difficult."  Then 
is  added:  "Unless  otherwise  stated,  primary  arbitration  will 
be  understood  to  include  and  assume  secondary  arbitration." 
This  distmction  seems  of  no  practical  importance  beyond  the 
very  evident  fact  that  some  cases  d  ari)itration  settle  questions 
unlike  other  cases,  and  that  some  are  difficult  while  others  are 
easy. 

It  is  to  be  hc^)ed  that  out  of  the  confusion  of  terms  now  in  use 
there  will  evolve  soon  a  definiteness  and  regularity  that  will 
both  UHitribute  to  clearness  in  handling  practical  situations  and 
nuke  unnecessary  such  lengthy  discussion  of  definitions  in 
dealing  with  the  topic 

That  this  necessi^  has  been  recognized  bdore  is  evident  in 
many  writings.  Gilman  realizes  it  when  he  says,  "There  is,  in 
fact,  a  great  amount  of  laxity,  inaccuracy  and  confusion  in  the 
pc^ular  use  of  different  terms  for  methods  of  composing  labor 
diqnites,  and  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  than  the 
b^innin^,  as  yet,  of  a  true  scientific  use  of  them  in  the  careful 
writings  of  the  day.  A  more  precise  use  of  the  various  words 
cmnmonly  applied  would  make  discussion  more  profitable  and 
lead  more  quickly  to  lasting  conclusions."  Following  this 
recognized  need  this  writer  distinguishes  between  the  several 
forms  in  a  chapter  given  up  to  the  subject.  The  definition  of 
conciliation  is  made  clear  enough  by  this  writer  but  when,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  mediation  and  arbitration  are 
defined,  the  definitions  seem  confusing  and  lacking  in  practical 
distincti<ms.  Thisappears  when  it  is  stated  that  "so  long  as  the 
parties  atxepting  mediation  have  not  bound  themselves  to 
acc^  the  award,  the  mediates  is  still  only  a  'condliator,'  i.  e., 
one  trying  to  reconcile.  If  then,  in  fact,  when  the  award  has 
been  made  by  lum,  both  sides  accept  it,  without  a  previous 
agreemoit  to  do  so,  this  is  an  instance  of  ccmdliation,  not  of 
arbitration.  In  case  the  award  is  rejected  by  one  or  both  parties, 
it  is  an  instance  of  unsuccessful  attempt  at  conciliation."  Again 
he  says,  "The  mediator's  offer  of  his  services,  however,  may  pro- 
duce so  good  an  effect  upon  the  two  parties  that  they  agree  to 
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accept  his  award  when  it  shall  be  made.  In  this  case,  it  is  com- 
mon to  say  that  they  have  accepted  him  as  the  'arbitrator'  of 
the  case."  Thus  the  distinction  between  the  mediator  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  conciliator  and  the  arbitrator  on  the  other  is  lost 
in  vagueness.  The  position  of  the  mediator  between  the  con- 
ciliator and  the  arbitrator  is  so  indefinite  that  whatever  he  does 
of  practical  value  he  loses  his  identity  by  very  reason  of  his 
success.  If  he  fails,  he  is  a  conciliator  but  an  unsuccessful  one. 
If  he  succeeds,  he  is  an  arbitrator.  He  is  a  mediator  only  because 
he  has  not  yet  completed  his  work. 

This  distinction  cannot  be  r^;arded  as  satis^ctory.  In  the 
first  place,  it  conceives  the  mediator  as  making  an  award.  That 
is  not  his  function  in  the  classification  that  has  been  pr(q>osed. 
The  essence  of  mediation  is  to  bring  about  a  settlement  tlu'ough 
the  intercession  of  an  outside  party  who  proffers  his  services.  The 
settlement  may  be  largely  one  of  his  own  forming,  but  it  is  not 
openly  so.  He  can  make  su^esdons  which  the  parties  to  the 
strike  may  accept  and  embody  as  an  agreement.  Indeed  the 
really  skillful  mediator  in  practice  will  not  let  it  appear  that  the 
terms  of  settlement  originate  with  him.  That  being  the  case, 
the  more  skillful  the  mediator,  the  less  apparent  is  it  that  there 
is  mediation.  If  he  does  make  an  award,  upon  the  invitaticoi  of 
the  parties,  he  becomes  an  arbitrator. 

One  other  basis  of  distinction  between  terms  has  been  offered 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  a  classification  of  terms  on 
the  basis  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  employer  and  his 
workmen.  It  may  be  the  interpretation  of  an  agreement  pre- 
viously made;  an  agreement  expiring  by  time  limit  to  be  renewed 
for  another  term  of  years;  or  the  making  of  an  agreement  for  the 
first  time.  The  term  arbitration  is  limited  to  such  cases  only  as 
hang  upon  an  interpretation  of  a  "previous  agreement,  a  viola- 
tion of  which  is  assoted  by  one  party  or  the  other."  Mediation 
is  restricted  in  meaning  to  the  work  of  drawing  up  an  award 
which  shall  become  an  agreement.  This  seems  not  only  im- 
practical but  inadequate.  Trouble  may  arise  and  call  for  set- 
tlement where  there  is  no  agreement  of  a  formfd  kind  and  no 
probability  of  forming  one.  Yet  such  trouble  must  be  adjusted. 
It  matters  not  so  much  m  practice  whether  the  strike  is  for  one 
cause  or  anotbex  or  for  a  group  of  causes.  It  is  not  of  prime  im- 
portance whether  both  sides  agree  that  the  dispute  is  over  the 
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interpretation  of  an  agreement,  or  only  one  »de  insists  vpoa  that 
while  the  other  denies  it.  The  practical  phase  of  the  situation 
is  that  work  has  ceased,  or  is  about  to  cease,  and  something 
must  be  done  to  secure  a  restoration  of  amicable  worlung  rela- 
tions. 

The  only  practical  basis  of  working  definition  is  that  pn^Msed 
at  the  b^inning  of  this  chapter.  With  the  distinctions  pn^Mwed 
between  conciliation,  metUation,  voluntary  arbitration  and  cxun- 
pulsory  arbitration,  the  four  leading  terms,  the  application  can 
be  made  with  clearness  and  definiteness  to  all  situations  that 
arise  in  industrial  relations. 

Oar  Z<ack  of  Interest  In  Aibitration. —  In  ordinary  times 
there  is  too  little  discussion  of  policies  of  arbitration.  Following 
every  serious  strike  the  topic  is  revived  for  a  time  but  interest 
soon  lags  and  the  discussion  is  dropped  till  another  disturb&Qce 
awakens  tt.  That  no  definite  results  issue  from  such  a  course  is 
to  be  expected.  While  the  public  mind  is  exdted  with  the  ru- 
mors of  industml  warfare  and  irritated  by  the  deprivations  and 
hardships  sometimes  incidental  to  such  strife,  proposals  appear 
and  are  seriously  discussed.  When  the  stn^gje  is  ended,  these 
same  proposals  that  seemed  so  reasonable  b^in  to  appear  quite 
too  rash  for  serious  thought  and  they  are  laid  aside.  In  time  of 
Industrie  peace  the  consideration  of  such  tidies  is  naturaUy 
quite  foreign  to  our  habit  of  mind.  The  spirit  of  laissa  fairs  is 
still  mth  us,  and  the  habit  of  looking  at  business  from  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  the  social  viewpoint  makes  it  difficult  to 
gain  a  hearing  for  any  plans  that  seem  to  interfere  with  the  time- 
worn  principle  that  a  man  may  run  his  own  business  in  his  own 
way.  The  result  of  this  situation  is  easily  told  if  not  foretold. 
Nothing  of  a  constructive  nature  is  accomplished.  The  indus- 
tries of  America  stand  in  need  of  some  d^nite  policies  of  adjust- 
ment in  labor  struggles.  They  are  lagging  behind  other  industrial 
countries  in  this  respect.  With  each  serious  disturbance,  how- 
ever, some  progress  is  made.  There  are  now  many  who  are 
earnestly  committed  to  a  policy  of  compulsory  arbitration  with 
compulsory  award  applicable  to  all  public  utility  enterprises. 
A  smaller  group  goes  further  and  insists  upon  compulsion  in  all 
industries  involving  a  miniTtiiim  number  of  men.  On  the  other 
band,  these  are  opposed  by  extreme  individualists  who  stand 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  application  of  the  methods  of  the  past. 
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Between  them  the  public  at  large  is  sot  greatly  stiired  in  oc- 
dinary  times.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  each  serious  dis- 
turbance finds  the  ranks  of  the  (ormer  class  somewhat  aug- 
mented even  if  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  depletion  in 
the  numbers  of  the  latter. 

EAXLY  mSCDSSION  —  COUFULSOSY  ABBITaATIOII 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  definite  time  when  open  discussion 
of  arbitration  began  in  the  United  States.  The  early  labor 
disputes  were  brought  to  an  end  generally  in  one  of  three  ways. 
They  were  dosed  by  an  agreement  voluntarily  reached  by  the 
parties.  They  were  fought  to  a  finish.  Or  they  were  takoi 
to  court.  The  second  method  was  the  most  usual.  European 
countries  were  developing  definite  and  permanent  organizations 
through  whidi  arbitration  was  applied.  The  knowledge  of 
these  spread  to  this  country.  Workingmen  espedaJly  became 
interested  in  them.  As  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  method  <4 
settling  disputes  became  a  matter  of  more  general  knowledge, 
it  bc^an  to  attract  more  favorable  attention.  By  the  early 
dghties  results  b^an  to  appear.  The  Knights  of  I^bor  was  in 
the  full  hdght  of  its  inBuence  in  these  years.  It  took  a  positive 
stand  on  the  subject  "In  the  management  of  great  or  small 
oxicems,"  wrote  Mr.  Powderly,  in  the  Story  of  Labor,  "each 
trouble  or  difference,  whether  in  relation  to  disdpUne  or  wages, 
should  be  talked  over  in  a  conciliatory  ^irit  and  arbilr^ed. 
Joint  boards  of  arbitration  should  be  formed  between  manu- 
facturers and  workmen  all  over  the  country."  It  was  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Knights  to  discourage  strikes  and  to  emphasize 
particularly  the  principle  of  arbitration.  In  the  Preamble  to  its 
constitution  it  stated  as  one  of  its  aims:  "The  enactment  of  laws 
providing  for  arbitration  between  employer  and  employed,  and 
to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators."  Later  in  the  same 
Preamble  it  further  declared:  "We  will  endeavor  to  associate 
our  own  labors  ...  to  persuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbi- 
trate all  differences  which  may  arise  between  them  and  their' 
employees,  in  order  that  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  them 
may  be  strengthened  and  that  strikes  may  be  rendered  un- 
necessary." 

This  flotation,  following  as  it  did  upon  the  series  of  strikes 
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of  the  period,  gained  serious  atteati<m.  The  result  was  generally 
speaking  a  stq>  forward  in  the  stf^;es  of  development  through 
which  we  have  passed.  State  legislatures  were  appealed  to 
and  laws  were  enacted  that  established  state  boards  to  act  as 
arbitiatois. 

The  Unioiu  and  Conqnilsory  Arbitration.  —  For  a  time 
compulsory  arbitration  was  called  for  by  organizations  of  la- 
borers and  demands  were  made  for  laws  embodying  such  a  pol- 
icy. This  period  trf  agitation  was  pretty  closely  associated  with 
the  years  of  Knights  of  Labor  supremacy.  In  New  York  State 
especially  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  W<ffkingmen's 
Assembly  show  a  distinct  demand  on  the  part  of  that  organi- 
zation for  compulsory  arbitration  between  i838  and  1894.  The 
Assembly  had  secured  in  i386  a  State  Board  with  powers  of 
voluntary  arbitration.  The  hc^ies  that  were  entertained  for 
the  work  of  the  board  were  not  realized.  The  disappointment 
found  ej^ressioD  in  a  search  for  some  way  to  compel  employers 
to  submit  differences  to  the  board.  Compulsory  arbitration 
seemed  the  natural  way.  In  1888  the  convention  of  this  state 
organization  resolved:  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  most  cases 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  evaded  by  the  refusal  of  employers  to 
arbitrate  with  the  state  board  ...  we  demand"  amendments 
to  the  law  to  "compel  the  submittal  of  all  existing  trouble  to 
the  said  Board  of  Arbitration  when  deemed  necessary."  Again 
in  1893  the  convention  passed  the  following:  "Whereas,  Recog- 
niong  the  fact  that  compulsory  arbitiatioa  would  be  one  of 
the  best  measures  in  the  interest  of  labor;  therefore,  be  it  re- 
solved, that  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  state  legislature 
an  amendment  <A  the  present  law  making  arbitration  compul- 
sory, thereby  enabling  the  Board  to  enforce  their  decisions." 
That  this  board  was  ^  the  same  opinion  as  the  association  of 
wcnrkingmen  appears  from  the  fact  that  their  annual  reports 
iavoi  the  adt^tion  of  legislation  providing  c<Knpulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

As  the  Workingmen's  Assembly  was  largely  under  the  mflu- 
ence  of  the  ICnights  of  I«bor  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  an 
attitude  should  develop.  The  change  to  opposition  was  also 
a  natural  one.  So  far  as  the  records  of  the  organization  show, 
the  change  is  accounted  for  easily.  While  the  demands  for  a 
conq>ulsory  arbitration  law  were  being  asserted  the  leaders 
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sought  l^al  advice.  They  were  tcdd  that  the  courts  might 
uphold  a  law  compeUing  corpoiationa  to  submit  to  arbitration 
but  a  law  compelling  an  individual  to  arbitrate  would  in  all 
probability  be  held  unconstitutional.  In  the  knguage  of  the 
proceedings:  "Seeing  that  it  mts  useless  to  bother  with  the 
matter  it  was  dropped."  Another  series  of  events  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  this  change  of  policy.  The  Workiogmen's 
AssemUy  had  a  lival  organization  and  after  some  years  of 
negotiation  a  new  adjustment  was  made.  The  result  was  that 
the  Workingmen's  Assembly  and  the  New  York  State  Branch 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  amalgamated  in 
1898  into  the  Workingmen's  Federation  of  New  York  State. 
TUs  organization,  since  become  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  was  dominated  by  the  methods  and  principles  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  That  national  body  has  from 
the  beginning  quite  consistently  opposed  anything  looking 
toward  compulsory  arbitration.  Doubtless  tlUs  change  had 
much  to  do  with  Uie  passii^g  of  that  period  in  which  organiza- 
tions of  labOTers  actively  urged  compulsory  arbitration.  Other 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  change.  It  is  urged  that 
as  the  laborer  usually  has  supreme  confidence  in  the  justness 
of  his  flaJTrm  BJid  is  Unable  to  see  anything  favorable  in  the 
claims  of  the  employer,  it  was  good  policy  to  enforce  compulsory 
arbitration  as  it  would  compel  the  adoption  of  a  verdict  that 
was  certain  to  be  favorable  to  laborers.  It  is  further  urged  that 
experience  with  voluntary  arbitration  revealed  the  real  possibility 
of  a  finding  in  favor  of  the  employer,  in  which  case  the  worker 
would  be  compelled  to  accept  some  condition  of  labor  against 
his  wilL  The  truth  of  this  explanation  is  not  easy  to  establish. 
It  is  a  fact  that  tribunab  not  infrequently  found  the  employer 
justified  in  his  portion.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  these  awards 
the  workers  were  not  willing  to  accept.  This  situation,  stated 
thus  rather  concretely,  has  been  generalized  and  is  the  form 
of  opposition  that  practicaUy  all  organizations  of  labor  now 
show  when  compulsory  arbitration  is  suggested.  When  a  com- 
pulstwy  arbitration  bill  was  before  the  New  York  State  legisla- 
ture in  1900  it  was  actively  opposed  by  the  state  Federation 
not  because  of  its  particular  provisions  but  because  of  the 
principle  involved.  "We  cannot  afford,"  said  the  president 
<A  the  Federati<m,  "to  endorse  a  pr<qx)ation  which  carries 
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with  it  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  compelled  to  work  for  an 
employer  or  under  conditions  obnoxious  to  him,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  fine  or  imprisonment.  This  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  trade  unionists." 

Cmreut  Interest  —  That  the  issue  is  still  alive  appears  at 
intervals  in  the  periodical  literature  at  various  times,  as  well  as 
in  the  labor  press.  A  recent  visit  to  America  by  prominent 
Australian  leaders  stirred  up  the  question  anew.  Prominence 
was  given  to  the  issues  in  which  these  men  were  interested.  In- 
terviews were  printed,  their  addresses  were  published  and  the 
magazines  of  the  day  took  up  the  discussion.  These  Australian 
visitors  had  much  to  say  about  compulsory  arbitration.  Judge 
Higgins,  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court  of 
Australia,  was  very  outspoken  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  very 
positive  of  the  benefits  that  resulted  to  the  country  from  its 
adoption.  His  statements  were  not  allowed  to  go  unchallenged, 
however.  The  labor  press  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  them. 
It  declared  that  "Judge  Higgins  has  been  a  member  of  the  court 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  and,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
approves  of  the  court  and  its  policies."  It  hastens  to  add  that 
"his  is  the  view  of  one  who  looks  at  the  labor  movement  and 
labor  probtons  bom  the  outside.  He  has  a  legal  conception  that 
unicHis  must  exist  because  the  whole  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration  rests  upon  respxinsible  unions.  'Should  it  be  neces- 
sary,' he  naively  states,  'the  attorney  general  is  given  authority 
to  create  a  union.'" 

To  counteract  the  statements  favorable  to  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, other  authorities  from  the  same  country  were  inter- 
viewed and  their  <^inions  given  equally  wide  drculatioa.  These 
views  are,  in  the  minds  of  the  American  leaders,  of  mudi 
greater  wei^t  since  they  come  from  "those  who  view  the 
labor  movement  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  workers  and 
who  have  had  long  and  intimate  experience  with  conditions  in 
Australia." 

Mr.  H.  P.  Hickey,  General  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Labor  of  New  Zealand,  was  quoted:  "Let  me  say 
that  I  have  read  from  time  to  time  of  your  strenuous  (qiposition 
to  compulsory  arbitration.  Believe  me,  if  you  could  see  the  curse 
it  is  in  this  young  country  with  all  its  ramifications  and  oppres- 
sion and  repression  your  antagonism  would  be  even  greater. 
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Here  it  is  simply  crushing  the  heart  (A  labor  and  unless  the  re- 
peal  of  some  of  the  legislation  is  not  swiftly  secured  in  the  direc- 
tion of  giving  the  ri^t  to  the  workers  to  use  their  organizations 
in  the  diiection  the  majority  see  fit,  I  am  much  afraid  the  result 
will  be  chaotic  in  the  extreme." 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  Ubor  press  that  "Mr.  Albert  Hinch- 
difie,  a  member  of  the  Australian  printers'  union  and  of  the 
Parliament  ot  Queensland,  recently  made  a  tr^  through  the 
United  States  and  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  In  discussing  this  phase  of  Australian 
legislation  Mr.  HinchdiSe  said  to  us  it  had  determined  the 
effectiveness  of  labor  organizations  by  making  the  workers  look 
to  outside  agencies  for  better  conditions  and  had  thereby  stunted 
the  initiative  and  growth  of  organizations.  Like  Mi.  Hickey, 
he  said  it  had  taken  the  heart  out  of  the  movement." 

The  subject  was  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  by  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis^on  to  be  given  notice  in  its 
report.   It  said: 

"There  are  scone  who  have  urged  the  Commission  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  compulsory  arbitration,  so-called,  as  the 
means  of  securing  this  desired  result  (settling  trade  disputes  in 
the  coal  mdustry),  but  we  can  not  see  our  way  to  recommend 
any  such  drastic  measure.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  the  United 
States  such  a  system  would  meet  with  general  approval  or  with 
success.  Apart  from  the  apparent  lack  of  constitutional  power 
to  enact  laws  providing  for  compulsory  arbitration,  our  indus- 
tries are  too  vast  and  too  compUcated  for  the  practical  appli- 
catitm  of  such  a  system. 

"We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments should  provide  the  machinery  for  what  may  be  called 
the  compulsory  investigation  of  controversies  when  they  arise. 
The  States  can  do  this  whatever  the  nature  of  the  controversy. 
The  Federal  Government  can  resort  to  some  such  measure  when 
difficulties  arise  by  reason  of  which  the  transportation  of  the 
United  States  mails,  the  operations,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  free  and  r^ular  move- 
ment d  commerce  among  the  several  states  and  with  foreign 
nations  are  interrupted  or  directly  affected  or  are  threatened 
with  bdng  intem^ted  or  affected." 
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STATE  LEGISLATION  AND  ASBITKATION 

The  a^tation  for  compulsory  arbitration  did  not  lead  to  the 
adc^don  d  any  ^Kcific  measures.  Indirectly  it  strengthened 
the  growing  feeling  of  the  day  that  strikes  should  be  settled  in 
such  manner  as  to  avoid  thai  serious  consequences.  This  led 
to  the  adoption  of  laws  passed  by  a  number  of  state  legislatures 
providing  for  public  agencies  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes.  Between  1878  and  1890  thirteen  states  placed  upon 
their  statute  books  laws  looking  to  this  end.  By  1900  ten  more 
joined  the  groiqi.  By  1915  this  number  had  been  increased  to 
thirty-two  states.  The  plans  comprehend  all  varieties  and  com- 
'  binations  of  mediation,  and  voluntary  arbitration  together  with 
compulsory  investigation.  In  a  comparative  study  of  this  group 
of  l^islation  and  its  results  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Hatch  divides  the 
laws  into  four  classes:  Laws  providing  for  (i)  local  arbitration 
with  no  permanent  agency  therefor;  (3)  permanent  district 
or  county  boards  established  by  private  parties;  (3)  arbitration 
or  conciliation  (mediation)  through  the  agency  of  state  com- 
missioners of  labor;  and  (4)  a  special  state  board  or  commission 
for  the  settlement  of  industrial  dilutes.  A  detailed  description 
ot  all  these  laws  will  not  be  necessary  here.  There  was  much 
copying  in  drafting  the  later  ones,  as  the  earlier  ones  proved  their 
strength. 

Forms  of  State  Legislation.  —  The  central  idea  running 
through  them  all  was  the  desire  toarrange  a  method  whereby  the 
state  government  could  in  an  official  way  either  offer  its  services 
or  give  public  legal  sanction  to  some  private  agency  for  settle- 
ment. This,  as  has  been  shown,  was  especially  favored  by  the 
wwkingmen.  They  became,  through  their  various  organiza- 
ticms,  active  in  securing  the  laws  and  frequently  looked  upon 
them  with  especial  favor  as  the  product  of  their  own  worjc.  As  to 
results  Dr.  Hatch  disposes  of  the  first  group  with  the  comment: 
"all  turned  out  to  be  practically  dead  letters."  Of  the  second 
class,  permanent  local  boards  established  by  private  parties,  he 
further  says  "much  the  same  verdict  of  failure  as  above  must 
be  prcmounced."  The  plan  of  intervention  by  a  state  com- 
missioiier  appears  to  have  worked  somewhat  better.  Reports 
^xnr  positive  results  though  falling  in  fact  far  short  of  expecta- 
ticMia.    The  later  enactment  c^  a  law  in  some  (d  these  states 
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establishing  a  state  board  is  in  itself  evidence  that  the  single 
commissioner  plan  did  not  meet  with  the  success  that  was  an- 
ticipated. 

The  State  Boards.  —  It  is  in  connection  with  the  state  boards 
that  the  most  serious  and  profitable  worlc  has  been  done.  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  states  in- 
cluding the  leading  industrial  commonwealths,  as  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  others.  The  importance  of  this  class  of  laws  and  theii  ac- 
complishmmts  warrants  more  detailed  description.  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  led  oS  with  their  laws  both  in  the  same  year, 
1886,  and  they  were  in  a  sense  modeb  for  the  other  states  of  this 
class.  Boards  were  constituted  by  appointment  by  the  governor, 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  In  Massachusetts  the  provision  was 
that  employers  and  employees  both  be  represented  by  a  member 
at  the  board  and  that  the  third  member  be  chosen  by  the  other 
two  and  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  In  New  Yoik 
the  personnel  was  different.  The  appointments  were  all  to  be 
made  by  the  governor,  one  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  two 
largest  political  parties  and  the  third  from  a  labor  organization. 
This  has  been  changed  in  more  recent  legislation  so  that  the  bi- 
partisan character  <d  the  New  York  board  has  disappeared.  The 
work  is  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commisaon 
created  by  the  1915  session  of  the  legislature.  If  partisan  at 
all,  it  has,  of  course,  the  complexion  of  the  party  in  power.  The 
Massachusetts  prindple  of  representation  of  employers,  em- 
ployees and  the  state  has  been  retained  in  that  Commonwealth. 
These  boards  were  intended  to  act  as  boards  cS  mediation  or  of 
voluntary  arbitration  giving  their  services  when  called  in  by  the 
parties  concerned.  The  award  was  intended  to  be  binding  upon 
the  parties,  the  invitation  to  arbitrate  being  understood  to  be  an 
agreement  to  accept  the  award.  The  plan  was  not  intended  in 
any  sense  to  be  an  application  of  the  compulsory  arbitration 
prindple,  as  the  award  is  binding  only  by  voluntary  assent  that  it 
be  so. 

An  impxirtant  feature  is  the  provision  for  public  or  compulsory 
investigation.  The  New  York  board  was  simply  authorized  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  trouble  and  publish  the 
same,  and  the  Massachusetts  plan  authorizes  the  board  to  go 
further  and  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  outbreak.    In  this  state 
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such  investigation  is  obUgatoiy.  This  brief  outline  makes  no 
attempt  to  describe  the  details  of  the  provisions  of  either  of  these 
two  state  boards  or  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  those  of  other 
states.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  liave  been  admittedly 
leaden  in  the  provision  for  such  arbitration.  The  other  states 
have  freely  copied  their  plans.  "The  prevailing  type  (of  state 
board),  judging  by  the  number  of  states  adopting  it,  is  that  of  the 
New  York  laws,"  says  Stimson,  in  his  Handbook,  though  he 
thinks  that  perhaps  the  Massachusetts  law  has  worked  rather 
better  in  practice. 
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ResnltB  of  State  Boards.  —  The  results  accomplished  by  this 
method  of  state  arbitration  are  not  easy  to  estimate.  Much 
diflerencx  of  opinion  exists.  Dr.  Hatch,  writing  in  1905,  divided 
the  seventeen  state  boards  then  '^"Hng  into  two  groups.  One 
included  "those  which  have  been  active  relatively  little  <»r  not 
at  all."  This  group  included  nine  states.  The  other  included 
"those  with  records  of  some  considerable  activity  ever  since 
their  establishment."  Of  these  there  are  eight:  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  ^^sconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Missouri;  all  of  them  important  industrial  states  with  large  and 
complex  industries. 

The  New  Y<»rk  board,  the  pioneer  board  of  the  movement, 
was  first  organized  as  a  board  with  appellate  jurisdiction  only. 
Local  boards  provided  for  in  the  law  must  be  called  in  first, 
and  only  on  their  failure  could  the  state  board  act.  Evrats 
forced  a  change  almost  immediately.  Two  strikes  of  some 
magnitude  occurred.  Teu  thousand  laborers,  chiefiy  women 
in  the  collar  industry  at  Troy,  were  involved  in  a  combination 
strike  and  lockout.  In  this  same  dty  2,500  hands  were  on  strike 
in  the  steel  and  iron  works.  The  board  was  ready  to  act  and 
public  and  press  joined  in  a  call  for  its  action.  But  in  the  opinion 
both  of  the  board  itself  and  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  state, 
the  law  gave  the  board  no  authority  to  act  on  its  own  initiative. 
Yielding  to  popular  demand  the  board  did  offer  its  services 
in  mediation  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  parties  together  for 
a  settlement.  In  six  other  instances  similar  acticm  was  taken 
within  a  few  months  though  such  action  had  no  legal  justifica- 
tion. At  the  next  session  of  the  l^fislature  .the  provisions  wen  . 
changed  giving  the  board  direct  jurisdiction  when  appealed  to 
by  the  parties,  and  also  extending  its  authority  in  mediation 
and  investigation.  This  placed  the  law  on  a  m(H%  permanent 
baas.    Referring  to  the  possibilities  under  the  law  Ae  commis- 
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sioiwr  states  in  his  rqport  ftw  1913:  "In  the  nature  <rf  the  case, 
as  the  law  now  stands,  what  shiill  be  done  in  this  field  depends 
mainly  upon  the  policy  of  the  Ccmiimssiocer  of  Labor.  Tie 
Dq>artment  may  intervene  at  any  time  for  purposes  <rf  con- 
ciliation (mediation),  and  it  may  publicly  investigate  any  dis- 
pute at  any  time.  It  can  do  nothing  through  arbitration  except 
as  parties  in  dispute  agree  that  it  sbaU,  but  outside  of  that  its 
activities  in  the  line  <rf  friendly  reasoning  or  investigation  cm 
behalf  oi  the  puUic  d^Mud  upon  the  policy  of  the  Department" 
The  conunissicner  empha-sizes  the  possibiUties  of  public  investi- 
gation, and  states  it  as  a  paxt  of  the  program  "to  make  freer 
use  of  this  power  of  public  investigation,  whenever  the  public 
mterest  seems  to  warrant.  This  power  has  been  but  little  used 
in  the  past  in  tins  state,  but  the  experience  we  have,  and  es- 
pecially experience  elsewhere,  indicates  that  this  is  in  line  with 
modem  progress." 

Estimate  by  Offldols.  —  If  the  <dadal3  themsdves  be  left  to 
speak  on  their  usefulness  it  cannot  be  said  that  modesty  stands 
in  the  way  of  candid  expression  of  their  conc^tion  of  Uie  value 
of  their  work.  In  a  itspart  of  a  western  state  a  commisaonor 
says:  "Wherever  difficulties  of  any  kind  have  occurred  be- 
tween aiq}loyers  and  employees  your  commissioner  has  in- 
variably been  called  upon  as  a  mediator,  and  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances his  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  all  difficulties."  For  a  period  of  ten  years  the 
nports  of  this  bureau  show  71  strikes.  In  three  only  did  the 
commisaoner  intervene.  One  intervention  was  at  the  request 
of  the  governor,  another  was  on  his  own  motion  and  the  third 
was  at  the  request  of  the  parties.  The  reports  do  not  show  that 
he  brought  about  a  settlemoit  in  any  one  <rf  these  instances. 

Writing  for  the  American  Federationist,  in  1894,  a  member 
ol  the  New  York  State  Board  presents  rather  a  vivid  picture. 
"Arbitration  is  growing."  If  employer  and  employee  "have 
differences,  let  an  entirely  disinterested  party  iq^x»nted  by 
the  state  be  called  in  and  settle  the  points  at  issue.  That  th^ 
is  feanble  has  ahvady  been  amply  demonstrated.  .  .  .  Arbi- 
tration by  the  state  has  already  accomplished  much  in  New 
Yo^  .  .  .  The  Arbitration  Commission  is  ever  watchful 
and  its  good  c^kes  always  in  demand.  The  sanguine  strike 
in  the  first  flush  of  the  battle  may  ignrae  the  peacemaker,  but 
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retuniiiig  reason  accepts  his  interventioa.  The  just  employer 
recognizes  the  utility  of  this  state  official.  The  hostile  fraces 
are  brought  together  by  the  arbitrator,  reason  and  justice  sit 
down  on  the  same  bench  and  the  result  is  the  workman  returns 
to  his  shi^." 

Results  as  Shown  in  Reports.  —  During  the  first  fourteen 
years  under  the  law,  down  to  the  end  of  1900,  there  were  in  New 
York  State  6,189  strikes  and  lockouts  reported.  Of  these  the 
board  intervened  in  390  cases  (6.3%).  Of  this  number  the  board 
took  preliminary  action  only  in  135  cases.  There  was  positive 
intervention  in  374  cases.  In  1 19  of  these  the  result  was  a  settle- 
ment and  in  155  cases  the  board  failed  to  secure  a  settlement. 
This  gives  a  net  result  of  securing  a  settlement  in  less  than  3% 
of  the  strikes  during  the  period,  though  there  was  aggressive 
intervention  in  nearly  4.5%  of  the  disturbances.  Of  the  119 
settlements  effected,  97  were  by  mediation,  31  by  arbitration 
and  one  through  public  invest^tion.  Of  the  cases  in  whidi 
the  board  acted  (1886-1900)  the  request  came  from  empl<^ers 
in  t6  cases,  &om  employees  in  34  cases,  and  from  both  in  8 
cases.  In  58  cases  in  all,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  number 
of  interventi<His,  were  the  servi«s  of  the  board  sought.  During 
the  last  two  years  for  which  figures  are  available,  1912  and  1913, 
the  reports  show  agam  the  results  of  the  work  of  this  board.  In 
the  two  years  there  were  453  strikes  and  lockouts.  Of  these 
344  were  settled  either  wholly  or  partly  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  employees,  185  were  settied  by  direct  n^otia- 
tion  between  the  parties,  53  by  mediation  of  the  state  bureau, 
one  by  mediation  of  outside  agencies,  and  5  by  arbitration. 
Thus  it  appears  that  <rf  the  453  strikes,  5  were  successfuUy 
arbitrated  by  the  state  board,  and  53  successfuUy  mediated. 
Of  the  131  interventions  made  in  the  two  years,  37  were  made 
on  request. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the  report  <A  1913  says:  "The 
State  Department  of  Labor  throu^  this  Bureau  has  exercised 
a  growing  influence  in  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  dilutes.  The  Bureau  has  intervened  in  all 
of  the  important  disputes  of  the  year  and  is  recognized  through- 
out the  state  as  a  fair,  impartial  body;  employers  and  voik- 
men  alike  usually  welcome  its  activities." 

In  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  a  few  months  were  suffi- 
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dent  to  show  that  the  law  as  at  fiist  passed  did  not  give  the 
board  sufficient  scope.  It  was  amended  at  the  first  appor- 
tunity,  by  giving  the  board  the  power  to  intervene  of  its  ovn 
motion,  and  to  conduct  public  investigation  as  well  as  metUa- 
tion  or  arbitration.  Summing  up  the  work  of  the  fint  dghteen 
years  (as  shown  in  Dr.  Hatch's  study),  there  wcxe  3,628  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  the  state  during  the  period.  Of  these  the  board 
acted  in  534  cases,  or  30%.  Of  action  taken  before  suspension 
of  work  there  were  419  cases,  making  a  total  of  943  into-ven- 
tioos,  36%  of  the  number  of  strikes.  Of  these  943  interventicats, 
69  were  on  invitation  from  employers,  154  from  workmen.  In 
355  cases  both  parties  joined  m  the  invitation,  a  total  of  478 
instances,  leaving  465  cases  where  the  board  intervened  of  its 
own  initiative.  In  27%  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  inter- 
vention the  invitation  came  from  both  parties.  In  a  total  of 
409  cases  the  workman  showed  confidence  in  the  board  and 
in  a  total  of  334  instances  the  employers  were  willing  to  seek 
the  board's  assistance.  The  success  of  the  board  is  shown  by 
185  cases  of  preliminary  action  only,  460  setUements  effected 
and  398  failures.  The  disputes  settled  by  mediation  numbered 
339,  and  by  arbitration  334.  Public  investigation  was  the 
means  of  settling  3,  and  4  were  dedded  on  submission  of  one 
party. 

Comparison  between  the  vnak  <A  these  two  boards  for  these 
years  shows  that  the  Massadiusetts  board  has  been  the  more 
successful  in  arbitratitm. 

Obstedes  to  Success  of  State  Boards.  —  In  ^ite  of  these 
evidences  <rf  success  on  the  part  of  the  state  boards,  there  r^ 
mains  a  drawback  that  has  very  seriously  hindered  them  in  the 
past  and  must  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  they  are  composed 
as  they  are.  This  drawback  is  the  charge  of  political  influence. 
As  they  are  appointed,  they  can  hardly  be  expeaed  to  escape 
all  consideration  of  pditicEiI  advantage.  As  the  members  are 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  political  fortunes  <rf 
their  party,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  make  it  dear  that  they 
are  acting  without  reference  to  party  welfare.  Employers  in 
a  private  way  are  very  outspoken  on  this  point.  It  is  not  un- 
comuHm  for  them  to  refuse  because  they  have  the  suspidon 
that  the  board  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  make  campaign  ma- 
terial'for  the  next  electicm.    The  larger  the  numbers  involved 
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in  the  strike  the  greater  the  temptatiMHi  to  "pl&y  politics"  in 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  No  one  is  quicker  than 
the  ahiewd  employer  to  detect  such  a  motive.  Many  of  them 
rebel  against  such  a  use  being  made  of  the  situation.  One 
prominent  among  iKganized  emplc^ers  dedaies  that  "a  pt^t- 
ically  created  state  board  cannot  by  the  very  nature  of  its  being 
render  just  and  impartial  decisions  in  labor  disputes."  The 
evidence  in  support  of  such  a  contentitKi  is  not  easily  gath^^ 
and  cannot  be  tabuUted  in  mathematical  form.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  public  recoid.  It  is  to  be  discovered  by  reading  be- 
tween the  lines  and  by  listening  to  both  employers  and  other 
representative  men  when  they  are  not  talking  for  publication. 
It  comes  from  experience  and  observation.  It  impresses  Itself 
upon  those  most  directly  concerned  while  they  are  having  the 
practical  experiences  of  labor  troubles  to  be  settled.  Many  an 
employer  is  too  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  the  members  of  the 
board  and  of  their  methods  of  work,  even  while  for  expediency's 
sake  he  submits  to  metUation  at  their  hands.  This  <^culty  is 
beycaid  doubt  a  real  one.  The  boards  themselves  in  many 
instances  by  their  very  methods  of  work  have  aroused  and 
strengthened  the  suspicion  against  them.  However  glowing 
may  be  the  accounts  of  their  own  work  as  stated  by  themselves 
in  their  offidal  reports,  the  fact  remains  that  the  suspidon  of 
politics  forms  a  very  real  barrier  to  the  expanding  usefulness 
of  the  state  boards. 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATtON  AND  ASBITRATION 

The  serious  strikes  of  the  eighties  had  an  eSect  on  arbitration 
that  was  not  confined  to  the  commonwealths  alone.  In  Con- 
gress the  matter  was  given  serious  attention.  The  result  was  the 
beginning  d  a  develq>ment  that  has  not  yet  reached  a  inclu- 
sion. 

First  Leg^slatioa.  —  In  1886  a  special  Presidential  message 
was  addressed  to  Congress  urging  action.  In  1888  the  first 
federal  law  was  passed.  Recognizing  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  Congress  the  law  was  made  applicable  only  to  trans- 
portation agencies  and  to  disputes  that  a^ected  interstate  traffic. 
As  an  arbitration  measure  it  was  provided  that  if  the  parties 
agreed,  two  should  be  selected,  one  by  the  railroads  and  one  by 
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the  employees,  and  they  two  should  select  a  third.  Such  a  board 
was  given  power  to  secure  evidence  similar  to  commissioners 
appointed  by  courts.  The  award  was  to  be  reported  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  by  him  published. 
The  publication  of  the  report  aided  the  existence  of  the  board. 
The  parties  could  accept  or  not  its  decrees.  This  was  as  far  in 
the  direction  of  arbitration  as  it  was  thought  safe  for  Congress  to 
go  and  the  pUn  was  one  of  volimtary  arbitration  with  legal 
authority  for  the  arbitrators  to  secure  evidence. 

Legal  Investigation.  —  The  bill  contained  also  a  provision  for 
legal  investigation.  It  gave  the  President  power  to  appoint  two 
commissioners  who  together  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
should  constitute  a  board  of  inquiry.  The  authority  of  this 
board  was  the  same  as  in  the  other  case.  It  might  be  called  into 
existence  in  any  one  of  three  ways:  at  the  instance  of  the  Pres- 
ident, upon  request  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  upon  the  request  of 
the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  was  the  provision 
amilar  to  the  compulsory  investigation  plans  adopted  by  several 
of  the  states.  This  law  providing  for  voluntary  arbitration  and 
OMi^iulsory  investigation  was  an  experiment.  Many  had  hopes 
that  it  would  be  useful.  These  expectations  proved  not  to  be 
well  founded,  however.  No  arbitraticm  occurred  during  the 
ten  years  of  its  life  and  there  was  but  one  investigation.  The 
PuUinan  strike  of  1894  came  to  an  end  about  the  middle  of  July. 
The  Cleveland  Commission  of  investigation  was  appointed  on 
July  26th.  There  bang  then  no  dilute  to  settle  it  proceeded  to 
investigate  the  events  of  the  strike  and  made  some  valuable 
recommendatitms.  In  November  the  report  was  made  to  the 
Preddent  and  submitted  by  him  to  Congress  in  December.  It 
could  hardly  be  called  an  effort  to  settle  the  strike.  Yet  the 
report  was  important  in  that  it  revealed  conditions  and  made 
recommendations  that  led  to  a  new  law.  Four  years  later,  1898, 
the  new  law  was  passed.  The  investigation  feature  was  dropped 
and  provision  was  made  for  mediation  and  arbitration.  The 
same  constitutional  limitations  were  recognized  and  practically 
the  same  questions  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board. 
Mediation  was  evidently  not  regarded  as  offering  very  hopeful 
prospects.  If  requested  by  either  party  to  the  dispute,  Uie  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Ounmerce  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
noner  of  Labor  were  to  extend  their  aid  in  mediating  the  con- 
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troversy.  In  case  they  did  not  succeed  they  were  then  to 
attempt  to  secure  arbitration. 

The  New  Law:  Arbitration  FeatureH.  —  The  larger  part  of 
the  law  was  concerned  with  arbitration.  This  wasof  course  to  be 
voluntary.  The  steps  toward  organization  were  strengthened  by 
authorising  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  name  the  third  member 
in  case  the  two  ^pointed  should  not  within  five  days  agree  upon 
the  third.  In  still  another  respect  the  new  law  was  much  more 
positive.  In  case  the  board  of  arbitration  was  constituted,  both 
parties  must  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  award,  refrain  from 
strike  or  lockout  pending  the  arbitration,  and  observe  the  award 
for  at  least  thirty  days.  This  was  made  enforceable  by  court 
procedure. 

Five  specific  things  must  be  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  (i) 
Pending  the  arbitration  the  status  prior  to  the  dispute  must 
remun.  (2)  The  award  must  be  final  unless  ^pealed  and  set 
aside  on  points  of  law.  (3)  The  award  must  be  executed  and 
was  enforceable  in  equity.  (4)  For  three  months  neither 
party  could  sever  the  emplc^onent  relation  without  thirty  days' 
written  notice.  (5)  The  awsurd  was  to  continue  in  force  one  year 
with  no  new  arbitration  on  the  subject  unless  an  appeal  should 
set  the  award  aside. 

Mediation  Features.  —  In  mediation  a  gain  was  made  in  this 
law  in  establishing  a  permanent  agency  for  that  purpose.  This 
made  it  easier  to  secure  this  form  of  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  in  that  the  new  law  allowed  action  cKily 
on  request  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  whereas  under  the 
former  law  the  President  could  of  his  own  initiative  start  the 


In  arbitration  the  Uw  was  changed  from  voluntary  arbitration 
with  voluntary  award  to  voluntary  arbitration  with  compulsory 
award. 

If  any  new  hopes  were  attached  to  this  reviaon  of  the  !aw, 
they  were  destined  to  be  deferred,  for  during  its  early  life  the 
law  was  not  invoked  in  either  of  its  provisions.  Some  ^orts 
were  made  by  the  two  designated  officials  to  bring  about  ar- 
bitration but  to  no  satisfactory  purpose.  The  familiar  r^ly  was 
made  by  the  railway  companies  refusing  to  arbitrate. 

Inactivity  of  First  Years.  —  For  eight  years  the  law  remained 
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practically  a  dead  letter,  only  one  efFort  bedng  made  during  the 
time  to  use  it  and  that  proving  a  failure.  I^e  general  opinion 
prevailed  that  the  attempt  had  come  to  naught.  About  1906  the 
law  was  revived  in  practice  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  a 
factor  of  great  importance  in  adjusting  railroad  labor  contro- 
versies. The  arbitration  provision  that  was  so  fully  elaborated 
in  the  law  has  been  distinctly  subordinate  in  practice,  while  the 
mediation  provision  has  proved  to  be  by  far  the  more  unportant. 

For  the  seven  years  ending  1911,  the  law  has  been  invoked  in  a 
total  of  forty-eight  cases,  and  as  some  of  these  involved  more 
than  a  ^gle  controversy  the  number  of  controversies  totals 
nearly  sixty.  Of  these,  nineteen  cases  came  by  application  from 
the  ctnnpanies,  thirteen  from  employees,  and  sixteen  were  joint 
applications.  While  the  nimiber  of  cases  in  which  the  employer 
showed  tnlliogness  to  mediate  by  appealing  to  the  law  is  not  so 
much  larger  than  the  other,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  note  that 
these  nineteen  cases  involved  a  total  railroad  mileage  of  390,000 
miles  and  r96,ooo  men,  a  mileage  and  a  number  of  men  far 
greater  than  in  either  of  the  other  cases.  The  total  for  the  whole 
forty-eight  cases  was  505,000  miles  and  163,000  men.  Iliis  dif- 
ference is  explained  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  when  a  strike 
is  threatened  that  may  become  really  serious,  it  !s  the  company 
rather  than  the  employees  which  desires  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment through  the  frieikdly  offices  of  the  mediators.  Oi  all  these 
cases  only  two  came  prior  to  1907.  This  revival  of  the  law  has 
been  a  very  hopeful  feature  to  those  who  advocate  mediation 
and  arbitration  through  government  agencies.  The  cases  in- 
volve a  wide  variety  of  controversies  touching  practically  every 
possible  point  that  is  raised  in  determining  working  relations 
between  railroads  and  their  emplt^ees.  The  frequency  of  the 
i^>pea]  is  also  marked  in  the  latter  years.  In  five  years  only  once 
was  there  a  period  as  long  as  three  months  during  which  media- 
tion was  not  invoked. 

Reasons  for  Slow  Development.  —  Doubtless  the  slowness 
with  which  this  Erdman  Act  was  brought  into  working  operation 
was  largely  due  to  the  provision  that  ari)itration  meant  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  award  and  there  was  no  provision  for  mediation 
except  upon  the  initiative  of  one  of  the  parties  in  dispute.  It  was 
not  until  those  made  responsible  in  the  law  for  carrying  into  effect 
its  provisicms  began  to  assume  the  initiative  that  the  law  began 
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to  revive.  This  initiaUve  was  of  course  eitra-legal.  By  indirect 
methods,  however,  the  officials  brought  to  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  parties  their  desire  to  assist.  This  was  usually  so  adnntly 
done  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  made  to  count  and 
a  refusal  to  invite  mediation  would  mean  a  loss  of  public  sym- 
pathy. By  this  skillful  method  the  obstacles  to  the  working  of 
the  law  were  removed.  The  proportion  of  mediation  to  arbitra- 
tion indicates  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  in  practice. 
Of  the  forty-eight  cases  four  were  arbitrated  directly  without 
mediation.  Of  the  forty-four  remaining  cases,  thirty-six  were 
settled  by  mediation,  and  of  the  remaining  eight  that  were 
carried  on  to  arbitration  the  greater  number  of  points  in  con- 
troversy were  mediated.  By  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  officials 
concerned  the  law  was  saved  and  mediation  was  brought  into 
action  again.  Arbitration  with  compulsory  award  still  remained 
the  dream  of  those  who  gave  to  it  so  large  a  place  in  the  Erdman 
act. 

One  other  point  noted  &om  the  experience  with  this  act  is 
of  espedal  importance.  In  both  mediaticoi  and  arbitration 
cases  the  en^loyees  have  been  members  of  OTganizations  and 
have  carried  on  their  part  of  the  proceedings  through  their 
official  rqiresentatives.  These  are  usually  the  national  officers 
of  the  reflective  unions  involved  in  the  trouble.  In  the  words 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor:  "Although  the  law  applies 
equally  to  organized  and  unorganized  woilers,  it  is  d^cult 
to  see  how  its  provisioris  could  be  carried  out  with  any  d^ree 
of  satisfaction  except  in  cases  where  organized  employees  are 
dealt  with.  Much  of  the  success  which  has  marked  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  thus  far  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
classes  of  employees  with  whom  it  deals  are  strongly  organized 
and  well  disciplined  groups." 

Growing  Confidence.  —  The  steadily  growing  confidence  in 
this  act  is  shown  by  the  facts.  Phot  to  1906  the  provisions  were 
invoked  but  once.  This  case  was  one  in  which  the  employees 
sent  the  request  for  mediation  and  the  railroad  t^dals  refused 
to  con^der  either  mediation  or  arbitration.  Since  that  date, 
as  the  reports  state,  "there  has  been  no  single  instance  in 
which  mediation  has  been  definitely  rejected  in  any  case  of 
consequence  in  which  a  strike  was  seriously  threatened.  .  .  . 
As  a  rule,  whenever  an  application  for  mediation  has  been 
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made  by  either  side  in  any  serious  case,  the  other  party  to  the 
coQtroversy  has  cordially  accepted  the  mediators'  tender  <^ 
friendly  offices,  and  n^otiations  have  been  undertaken  which 
have  unifonnly  resulted  in  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
pending  controversy." 

Though  this  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  since  1898 
and  has  had  at  least  five  years  of  active  application  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  m  1913  said  of  it,  "In  spite  of  the  large 
number  of  serious  controversies  successfully  handled,  the  law 
may  be  said  to  be  in  an  ezperimenttd  sti^,  and  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  predict  that  it  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  future  as 
it  has  those  of  the  past  five  years." 

Recent  Changes.  —  The  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  arbi- 
tration in  the  case  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers  on  the  eastern 
rulroads,  in  1913,  was  keenly  felt  by  the  parties  concerned. 
In  this  case  fifty-two  roads  and  over  thirty  thousand  engineers 
were  involved.  Public  opinion  was  satisfied  because  a  strike 
was  averted.  The  influence  ot  the  public  as  decisive  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  were  arbitrated  at 
all  under  the  Erdman  Act.  The  railroad  managers  objected 
to  so  small  a  number  as  three  on  the  arbitration  board  and 
finally  it  was  agreed  that  without  legal  authority  the  board 
should  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  four  more,  malring  a 
board  of  seven,  five  of  whom  were  regarded  as  representatives 
of  the  public.  When  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  firemen 
of  the  same  district  presented  similar  demands  they  insisted 
upon  arbitration  under  the  Erdman  Act.  The  railroads  finally 
yielded  under  protest,  and  a  board  of  three  members  was  agreed 
upcn. 

Ttus  WES  followed  immediately  by  demands  from  the  conduc- 
tws  and  trainmen.  They  also  proposed  arbitration  under  the 
same  law.  The  roads  again  objected  on  the  ground  that  a 
board  of  three,  made  up  as  it  was,  virtually  left  the  decision 
in  the  hands  of  one  man.  The  matters  involved  were  quite 
too  important  and  too  complex  to  be  settied  m  this  way.  The 
roads  and  the  workmen  had  both  bad  experience  withhi  a  few 
months,  once  with  a  large  board  and  once  with  a  small  one. 
These  two  controversies  had  served  to  bring  to  light  other 
defects  of  the  act  also.  While  negotiations  were  pending  in  this 
third  case,  representatives  of  both  the  railroads  and  the  brother- 
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hoods  of  workmen  came  together  in  agreement  on  a  bill  that 
should  take  the  place  of  the  Erdman  Act.  The  understanding 
was  that  if  this  new  bill  should  at  once  become  law  the  pending 
controversy  would  be  settled  by  an  application  of  its  provisions. 
The  bill  was  put  through  practically  without  opposition  and 
the  case  of  the  conductors  and  trainmen  was  the  first  to  be 
adjusted  by  it. 

Character  of  New  Law.  —  The  new  law,  known  as  the  New- 
huids  Act,  became  effective  in  the  summer  of  1913,  fifteen 
years  after  the  Erdman  law  was  enacted.  It  repeal«l  its  prede- 
cessor. In  its  place  there  was  established  a  board  of  mediation 
with  a  commissioner,  an  assistant  commissioner  and  not  more 
than  two  other  government  officials  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate.  The  commissionership  is  a  permanent  office,  the 
appointment  being  for  seven  years.  The  board  is  to  deal,  as 
did  the  former  one,  with  such  disputes  between  interstate 
railroads  and  their  employees  engaged  in  train  service  over 
question  of  wages,  hours  of  labor  or  conditions  of  employment 
as  may  threaten  serious  interruption  of  business.  Either  party 
may  appeal  to  the  board  for  mediation  or  for  its  services  in 
biinging  about  arbitration.  Also  the  board  may  at  its  discretion 
offer  its  services  of  its  own  initiative.  Arbitration  boards  are 
provided  for  to  consbt  of  three  or  six  members  as  the  parties 
may  agree.  One-third  of  such  board  is  to  be  named  hy  eadi 
party  and  the  renmining  third  selected  by  these.  In  case  they 
come  to  no  agreement  in  the  choice  of  members  the  board  of 
mediation  appoints  them.  The  award  of  the  board  must  be 
ao^ted  by  both  parties,  though  this  provisicm  is  qualified  so 
as  to  protect  individual  rights  that  might  otherwise  raise  the 
question  of  constitutionalty.  The  board  must  confine  itself 
in  its  award  to  questions  that  are  regularly  brought  before  it 
in  the  agreem^t  and  in  the  hearing. 

As  the  first  permanent  otganization  of  the  board  of  mediatitm 
the  President  has  appointed  the  minimun  number,  adding  to 
the  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner  one  other  member 
(the  law  permits  the  f^pointment  of  not  more  than  two).  In 
the  first  case  under  the  new  Newlands  law  the  arbitration  board 
consisted  of  six  ■members,  la  one  other  case  since  that  the 
board  has  been  made  up  of  the  larger  number.  In  two  other 
cases,  three  have  constituted  the  board  of  arbitration. 
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First  Applications.  —  Unlike  the  Erdman  Act  this  new  arbi- 
tration plan  received  a  severe  test  at  the  beginning.  It  seems 
thus  far  to  have  established  its  superiority.  Its  veiy  existence 
is  strong  witness  of  the  importance  of  public  opinion  as  an 
influence  against  railroad  strikes.  Clearly  one  thing  the  public 
demands,  and  that  is  that  whatever  the  difference  of  opinion 
may  be  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  working  bargain,  it  must 
be  adjusted  without  cessation  of  wwk.  This  was  dearly  evident 
in  the  agreements  to  arbitrate  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
old  measure.  Hiou^  neither  party  was  satisfied  with  the 
fairness  of  the  plan  they  agreed  to  submit  to  it.  The  new  plan 
aims  to  remove  scone  of  these  objections  and  probably  does. 
Hie  public  has  all  the  stronger  reason  for  expecting  the  adjust- 
ment of  differences  without  tying  up  interstate  traffic.  Though 
it  may  prove  to  be  sixnewhat  over-sai^^uine,  there  is  much 
reason  for  agreement  with  the  i^timism  of  one  of  the  chief 
{womoters  of  this  new  law,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  wh«i  he  says  that  the  new  law 
"may  reasonably  be  taken  to  mean  that  we  are  to  have  no  more 
strikes  on  the  railroads  of  this  country." 

The  procedure  in  the  case  of  these  brotherhoods  and  their 
demands  upon  the  rulroads  reveals  an  interesting  phase  of 
the  devd(q>m»it  The  pressure  of  pubhc  opinion  was  so  strong 
that  not  (Kily  was  each  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility 
ctf  renting  it,  but  a  law  was  enacted  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  (q>ening  the  way  for  a  settlement.  A  provision  in  the  law 
requiring  arbitration  would  have  been  in  all  probability  uncon- 
stitutional. Virtual  compulsory  arbitration  was  secured  through 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  It  may  be  that  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  a  r£gime  of  arbitration  made  compulsory  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  a  force  that  cannot  be  subnutted  to 
the  constitutionality  test  and  that  cannot  be  resisted  with 
impunity  by  dther  party.  This  would  be  virtually  compulsory 
arbitration  in  all  of  its  beneficial  elements  without  the  objec- 
tions that  are  r^sed  against  the  legal  compulsion  of  the  parties. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  public  opinion  form  of  compulsion 
will  be  given  a  thorough  trial  before  further  steps  are  taken 
in  the  direction  of  l^al  compulsion. 

Possible  Weaknesses.  —  If  it  has  been  clearly  established 
that  the  public  has  a  voice,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  best 
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plan  has  been  formed  by  this  new  law.  It  was  hurriedly  passed, 
more  to  meet  an  emergraicy  than  to  formulate  a  satisfactory 
plan.  It  has  ddects,  and  some  d  these  are  already  being  dis- 
cussed.   Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

(i)  The  problems  with  which  a  board  has  to  deal  should  not 
be  r^arded  as  simple  because  they  deal  only  with  wages,  hours 
of  labor  and  conditions  of  employment.  In  the  conductors' 
and  trainmen's  case  seventeen  articles  were  submitted,  extremely 
complex  and  technical  in  their  nature.  These  were  offset  by 
eight  articles  submitted  as  counter  propositions  by  the  managers 
for  the  railroads.  To  these  the  labor  representatives  objected 
most  vigorously  and  they  were  finally  withdrawn  though  not 
without  protest.  The  matter  is  one  on  which  the  railroads 
may  be  expected  to  iasast,  however,  as  from  their  point  of  view 
th^  cannot  be  expected  to  allow  the  emplt^ees  to  present  de- 
mands, some  or  all  of  which  may  be  allowed,  without  them- 
selves standing  also  to  g^  something  from  the  arbitration.  It 
seems  but  reasonable  to  hold  that  if  adjustments  are  to  be 
made  both  sides  should  have  a  chance  at  the  same  time  of 
making  any  pro[>osition3  it  may  choose  before  the  arbitrators. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  how  much  or  how  little 
the  workman  can  gam,  which  restated  may  read  how  httle  or 
how  much  the  roads  must  lose. 

(3)  The  Newlands  Act  makes  no  provision  for  unorganized 
laborers  to  appeal  to  it.  This  may  ^ipear  a  serious  matter, 
but  it  loses  its  seriousness  in  the  face  of  the  policy  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  adopt  of  insisting  that 
their  t^reements  shall  apply  to  all  employees  whether  members 
of  the  organization  or  not.  So  long  as  the  law  ^plies  only  to 
employees  ccmcemed  in  train  operation  this  objection  has  but 
litde  more  than  academic  value. 

(3)  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  law  so  as 
to  include  all  classes  of  railroad  men,  instead  of  train  operatives 
only.  This  would  doubtless  raise  legal  objections  that  should 
not  be  forced  for  con^deration  yet. 

(4)  Again  it  is  suggested  that  this  board,  so  influoitial  in 
adjusting  wages,  should  be  more  directly  united  by  working 
relations  with  the  Interstate  Ccunmerce  Commission,  the  body 
that  is  responable  for  adjusting  traffic  rates. 

(5)  Further  extension  of  the  law  is  also  proposed,  making  its 
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provisioDS  ^plicable  to  a  far  wider  field,  those  industrial  cor- 
porations that  are  subject  to  Congress.  These  two  later  pn^ 
ositions  can  well  be  left  for  a  time  until  the  new  plan  has  had 
a  more  thorough  trial.  To  carry  the  degree  of  public  confidence 
necessary  to  guarantee  peace  in  the  railroad  world  the  boards 
must  establish  themselves  firmly  by  the  excellence  of  their 
work.  Development  has  proceeded  slowly  in  the  direction  of 
settlement  of  railroad  labor  disputes.  Yet  it  has  been  along 
sound  and  profitable  lines.  It  should  not  be  hurried.  By  it 
within  the  past  few  months  troubles  have  been  amicably  settled 
that  mig^t  in  former  days  have  caused  an  industrial  struggle 
more  costly  than  any  that  the  past  has  experienced. 

New  Powers  of  Secietaiy  of  Labor.  —  While  progress  of  a 
very  positive  kind  has  been  made  in  government  mediation 
and  arbitration  in  railroad  disputes,  this  is  not  the  only  develop- 
ment With  the  creation  of  the  separate  department  of  labor 
another  step  was  taken  that  (^>ens  large  possibihties.  Among 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  one  that 
authorizes  him  "to  act  as  mediator  and  to  appoint  commia- 
^oners  of  condhation  (mediation)  in  labor  disputes  whenever 
in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  industrial  peace  may  require 
it  to  be  done."  This  is  dearly  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  {^pointed 
extra-l^ally  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  large  discredooary  power  which  may  be  used  as  an 
effective  agency  through  which  public  opinion  may  work. 

What  use  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  make  of  this  power 
thus  conferred  upon  him  by  the  law  was  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  at  the  b^inning.  His  first  statement  was  only  in 
the  most  general  terms.  "The  policy  to  which  I  shall  adhere," 
he  is  r^KUted  to  have  said  in  a  public  address,  "during  my 
administration  will  be  to  do  all  I  can  to  bring  labor  and  capital 
together  in  mutual  conferences,  so  that  they  may  settle  their 
own  differences."  The  developments  since  the  organization 
of  the  department  do  not  indicate  that  the  first  secretary  in- 
tends to  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  unnoticed.  "  Commis- 
auHiers  of  conciliation"  (mediation)  have  been  appointed  and 
the  work  of  mediation  has  been  carried  on  in  a  variety  of  cases. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  good  t^ces  of  the 
department  had  been  extended  in  thirty-two  dbputes  involving, 
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directly  and  indirectly,  94,389  men.  Of  these  dilutes  twenty- 
iour  were  amicably  settled  and  five  were  reported  as  still  pend> 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Since  that  date  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner  and  during  the  first 'four  months 
<d  the  next  year  about  thirty-five  cases  were  mediated,  twelve 
of  which  were  brought  to  a  successful  termination  and  eighteen 
were  still  pending.  These  records  show  that  it  is  the  intention 
cd  the  department  to  develop  this  line  of  mediation  as  fully  as 
the  conditions  will  permit.  Though  the  actual  number  of  cases 
for  the  entire  period  is  not  great,  the  large  proportion  of  suc- 
cesses is  a  favorable  indkation  of  further  possibihties. 

In  railroad  disputes  the  first  year  of  activity  of  the  board  of 
mediation  and  "conciliation"  shows  results  that  are  wrath 
while.  Twenty-eight  cases  of  differences  were  taken  up  by  the 
board,  involving  a  total  of  135,000  employees.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  —  all  except  two,  in  fact,  —  strike  votes  had  be^i  passed 
bdore  the  services  ctf  the  board  were  requested.  Of  the  twenty- 
dght  cases  dealt  with,  twenty-one  were  adjusted  throu^  media- 
tion alone.  The  others  were  settled  in  part  by  mediation  and 
in  part  by  arbitration. 

Influence  of  Public  Opinion.  — The  foregoing  descriptions 
make  it  evident  that  whenever  danger  arises  public  opinion 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  for  securing  some  means  by 
which  costly  strikes  may  be  averted.  The  serious  lessons  oi 
the  past  serve  as  warning  not  to  rely  scdely  on  individual  efiwt 
by  way  of  conciliation.  Personal  interests,  ambition  for  con- 
trol, recklessness  of  community  interests  have  often  been  power- 
ful enough  to  sweq)  aside  all  efforts  at  conciliation.  Yet  the 
principle  of  conciliation  is  still  dear  to  the  pc^ular  mind.  It 
means  no  interference  from  outside.  Cases  of  serious  strikes 
have  each  time  led  to  a  pc^ular  demand  for  settlement  and 
cessation  of  hostihties.  Then  mediation  or  arbitration  seems 
more  reasonable.  State  boards  have  been  created  and  have 
in  many  cases  justified  their  existence.  When  the  public  hears 
the  reply  "nothing  to  arbitrate,"  it  loses  its  respect  for  those 
persoi^  rights  u|x>n  which  such  a  reply  is  based  and  a  clear 
cry  is  heard  for  government  interference.  Just  how  this  is  to 
be  brought  about  does  not  readily  f^)pear.  Individual  rights 
and  government  interference  in  industry  do  not  mix  well  in 
making  up  a  policy.    So  it  is  that  genendly  speaking  the  public 
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13  he«tatiog  between  the  remnants  of  laissez  fatre  on  the  one 
hand  with  its  application  in  conciUati<m,  and  compulsory  arbi- 
tration with  compulsory  award  on  the  other.  Each  serious 
outbreak  forces  it  further  along  toward  the  latter,  while  in 
times  of  peace  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  serious  hearing  in  its  favor. 
Hie  practical  middle  ground  is  occupied  by  a  variety  of  state 
boards  that  are  intended  to  deal  with  all  cases.  These  boards 
are  vested  with  a  variety  of  powers  extending  to  a  point  just 
short  of  compulsion  on  one  hajid  and  on  the  other  tied  down  so 
closely  to  laissa  /aire  as  to  be  of  no  service  at  all. 

Where  the  industry  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  public 
utility,  there  is  ground  for  more  positive  interference  and  the 
government  agencies  are  armed  with  more  authority.  The 
climax  of  government  activity  has  been  reached  in  case  of  the 
federal  government  and  train  operation  on  interstate  railroads. 
Here  there  exists  practically  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  last 
resort  so  long  as  the  boards  constituted  under  the  law  continue 
to  inspire  public  confidence.  This  they  have  at  present  in 
sufficient  d^ree  to  make  the  plan  effective.  The  nearest  <^>en 
doca  to  an  enlarged  field  of  federal  government  operation  is 
the  authority  now  given  by  law  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  sufficient  l^pslation,  or,  at  least, 
there  is  as  much  as  can  at  present  be  based  on  a  favorable 
pnUic  opinion.  The  problem  of  the  present  is  to  adjust  means 
under  these  laws  whereby  no  hardship  may  be  imposed  upon 
either  workmen  or  employers,  and  the  public  may  rest  in  the 
confidence  that  a  fair  deal  is  assured  and  traffic  uninterrupted. 

PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

WhUe  these  elaborate  methods  have  been  developed  as  a 
meuis  of  government  activity  in  arbitration  private  agencies 
have  also  been  at  vork.  It  is  not  possible  to  enter  upon  a  de- 
tailed description  of  all  of  them  in  this  place.  They  are  far  too 
numerous.  Yet  many  of  them  are  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
Notable  among  than  is  the  National  Civic  League,  an  organ!- 
ization  composed  of  representatives  of  employers,  of  employees, 
and  of  "publicists"  as  representing  the  "third  party."  This 
organization  divides  its  work  into  numerous  branches  one  ot 
which  is  mediation  and  arbitration.     Working  both  directly 
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and  indirectly  this  League  has  been  a  potent  factor  for  industrial 
peace. 

The  New  York  Clothing  Industry.  —  Among  numerous  more 
or  less  permanent  associations  of  tlus  general  character  one  other 
stands  out  pa'haps  most  prominently  of  all  and  cannot  be  passed 
without  notice.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  series  of  strikes  in 
the  dotlung  industry,  particularly  in  New  York  City.  In  the 
summer  of  1910  the  unions  jcuned  in  a  strike  that  was  bitterly 
fought  on  both  sides,  lasting  for  two  months  and  involving  about 
6o,Q00  men  and  women  wOTkers.  The  events  of  the  struggle 
attracted  wide  attention  and  the  strikers  were  subjects  of  much 
p(q>ular  sympathy  because  of  the  prevailing  Ideas  as  to  sweat 
shop  work  and  the  varied  nationalities  repres^ited  among  the 
strikers.  Prt^Kisitions  and  counter-propositions  were  made  in  an 
endeavor  to  reestablish  working  relations.  "Disinterested 
agencies"  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  conferences,  but 
these  were  of  no  avail.  The  issues  were  finally  narrowed  down 
to  the  question  at  the  "open  sluq)"  or  the  "closed  shop"  and  on 
this  issue  there  appeared  to  be  no  compronuse.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  months  erf  bitter  struggle  the  noted  Protocol  was  signed 
and  peace  was  restored.  This  "treaty  of  peace"  was  an  agree- 
ment made  between  the  two  contending  organizations,  the  Qoak, 
Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective  Association  of  New 
York  City  with  a  membership  of  123  manufacturing  firms 
(since  increased  in  number)  and  9  loads  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union.  It  included  all  matters  in 
controversy,  minimum  wage  scale,  a  fifty-hour  working  week, 
and  three  other  features  that  have  made  the  Protocol  so  justly 
noted.  These  are  (i)  the  jcunt  board  of  sanitary  ccmtrol;  (3) 
the  preferential  union  shc^;  and  (3)  the  pUn  for  adjusting  dis- 
putes in  the  future.  The  first  and  second  of  these  are  dealt 
with  in  some  detaO  elsewhere  on  these  pages.  It  is  the  plan  for 
settling  differences  that  is  of  special  importance  here.  It  com- 
prehended  a  Board  of  Grievances  and  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
with  equal  representation  in  each  case  for  both  manufacturers 
and  employees.  Both  sides  bound  th^nselves  to  accqit  the 
awards  of  these  boards. 

The  Board  of  Grievances  was  composed  at  first  of  foiu'  mem- 
bers, Uter  increased  to  ten,  an  equal  number  from  each  party. 
In  cases  of  deadlock  the  dispute  was  to  be  referred  to  a  Board  of 
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Aifoitndon,  consisting  of  three  members,  one  representing  ecich 
party  and  one  the  public,  the  latter  chosen  by  the  other  two 
and  in  case  of  thdr  failure  to  agree,  by  the  govexma  of  the 
state. 

The  way  of  these  boards  has  been  difficult  indeed.  Emplt^ers 
<£  varying  ability  and  experience  pushed  by  the  keenest  kind 
(^  competition  could  not  ^ways  agree  upon  what  many  of  them 
would  doubtless  have  liked  to  do.  Employees,  representing  a 
variety  of  nationalities,  cUfficult  to  oiganize  and  to  train  to 
stand  together  and  new  to  American  life,  were  not  easily  amen- 
able to  the  hardships  that  their  new  life  involved.  A  group 
of  determined  and  able  leaders  was  bound  to  Tnaintain  organiza- 
tion at  all  hazards  seeking  to  amalgamate  the  10,000  more  or  less 
of  immigrants  that  annually  come  into  the  industry.  A  consum- 
ing public  anxious  for  cheap  prices  eagerly  sought  bargains  to 
offset  a  steadily  rising  cost  of  living. 

Tlie  board  faced  thase  trying  concBtions  and  at  the  same  time 
found  it  necessary  to  work  out  a  plan  of  procedure  and  a  set  of 
rules  that  would  be  suitable  to  the  situation.  This  was  finally 
done  after  some  further  contaaitxs.  The  procedure  was  es- 
tablished as  follows:  Any  individual  having  cause  for  dissatis- 
faction might  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Grievances.  A  Gerk  of 
this  Board  first  took  up  the  matter,  and  adjusted  it,  if  possible, 
in  acccKtiance  with  established  procedure.  If  this  failed  the 
matter  was  considered  by  the  Board  of  Grievances.  In  case  . 
there  was  a  tie  vote  or  no  decision  reached,  the  matter  went  to 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  its  decision  was  final  as  both  par- 
ties to  the  Protocol  were  bound  by  it  The  success  of  this  plan 
can  best  be  indicated  by  the  figures  brought  to  light  in  a  recent 
investigation  of  its  waking.  Frcon  April  15,  1911,  to  Oct.  31, 
1913,  a  total  of  7,656  oHDplaints  were  filled.  Of  these  7,477 
(97.7%)  were  adjusted  by  the  clerks.  The  179  that  were  passed 
on  were  consdoed  by  the  Board  of  Grievances.  Of  this  number 
159  were  settled,  leaving  30  cases  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration. These  30  cases  did  not  involve  that  many  sqiarate 
issues.  There  were  but  9  different  cases  or  issues  passed  on  to 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  in  the  two  and  one-half  years. 

The  abandonfflent  of  the  Protocol  by  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  summer  of  1915  brought  an  end  to  this  particular  method 
oi  settling  their  differences.    In  August  a  new  agreement  was 
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signed  in  the  industry  and  peace  again  restored.  This  new  plan 
provided  a  somewhat  different  form  of  oi^anization  for  coa- 
dliation  and  mediation  as  well  as  for  arbitration.  A  more  de- 
tailed description  of  this  new  contract  appears  in  the  chapter  on 
The  Closed  Shop. 
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THE  BOYCOTT 

The  practice  of  refusing  relations  with  those  ^ose  policies 
are  not  agreeable  is  certainly  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Ap- 
plied to  business  there  evolves  nothing  essentially  new.  Busi- 
ness relations,  buying  and  selling,  are  voluntary  acts.  When  one 
decides  not  to  buy  of  another,  it  is  not  usual  to  demand  a  rea,son. 
As  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  become  strained, 
human  nature  does  not  change  any.  The  employer  wishes  both 
to  secure  the  services  of  employees  and  to  sell  them  his  products. 
The  employee,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  to  buy  products  of  labor.  Exchange  markets  have 
devel<q>ed,  both  of  labor  and  of  products,  but  they  are  pre- 
sumably voluntary,  and  so  are  subject  to  chtuns,  whatever  may 
prompt  them. 

"Die  idea  expressing  all  the  variety  of  practices  under  these 
circumstances  existed  before  it  had  a  name.  When  Captain 
Boycott  was  sent  by  the  irate  Lord  Erne  into  Connemara  to 
take  charge  ctf  the  tenants  who  were  demanding  concessions 
that  Lord  Eme  refused  to  make,  he  was  met  with  such  opposi- 
tion that  finally  the  Captain  and  his  family  were  completely 
cut  off  fnmi  all  association  with  the  people  of  the  district.  For 
want  of  a  word  to  use  as  a  name  for  such  a  situation,  "Boycott" 
came  into  use.  This  was  in  t88o.  Few  words  in  our  language 
have  had  such  a  remarkable  growth  as  this  one.  In  a  quarter 
century  it  has  spread  wherever  labor  troubles  arise  and  its 
meaning  is  familiar  to  all  English-speaking  people. 

For  Americans  the  invention  of  the  tenn  was  timely.  Hie 
period  immediately  following  its  first  use  was  that  in  wfaidi 
union  leaders  were  making  frequent  use  of  this  method  of 
coeidon.  Not  at  all  unlikely  the  suggestion  of  the  new  name 
had  some  effect  on  populariang  the  boycotting  methods  that  had 
such  a  general  use  during  that  same  period.  While  originating 
339 
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from  a  struggle  between  tenant  and  oveiseer  on  an  estate  in 
Ireland,  it  now  stands  for  a  much  wider  variety  of  contest. 

Deflnition  and  ClassiflcatioiL  —  In  spite  of  its  wide  popular- 
ity and  general  use  as  a  term,  it  is  not  an  easy  term  to  defiiie  ac- 
curately. The  standard  English  dictionaries  give  the  usual 
general  definition.  In  one  of  these  it  is  defined  as  follows: 
"To  combine  (a)  in  refusing  to  work  for,  buy  from,  sell  to, 
g^ve  assistance  to,  or  have  any  kind  of  dealings  with,  and  (b) 
in  preventing  others  from  working  for,  buying  from,  selling  to, 
assisting,  or  having  any  kind  of  dealings  with  (a  person  or 
company),  on  account  <A  political  or  other  differences,  or  of 
disagreements  in  business  matters,  as  a  means  <^  inflicting 
punishment,  or  of  coercing  or  intimidating." 

When  a  reader  turns  a^de  from  the  general  conmderation  to 
a  discussion  of  the  particular  field  of  labor  activity,  the  efforts 
to  define  become  more  elaborate.  In  Adams  and  Sumner's 
Labor  Problems  is  found  a  somewhat  more  specific  definition. 
"The  boycott,  as  used  in  modem  labor  disputes,  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  combination  to  suspend  dealings  with  another  party, 
and  to  persuade  or  coerce  others  to  suspend  dealings,  in  order 
to  force  this  party  to  comply  with  some  demand,  or  to  punish 
him  for  non-compliance  in  the  past."  On  the  basis  of  Uie  va- 
rious methods  adopted  a  classification  of  boycotts  is  then  made. 
There  is  the  primary  boycott,  in  which  there  is  no  attonpt  to 
coerce  third  persons  to  suspend  bu^ess  relations;  the  com- 
pound bcQ'cott,  where  efforts  are  made  to  coerce  third  parties. 
The  latter  is  what  the  work  referred  to  calls  the  "ordinary 
form"  of  boycott.  Then  there  is  the  fair  list  or  union  label 
and  the  unfair  list 

For  another  classification  one  may  turn  to  Ludler's  Boycotts. 
Here  the  definition  is  introduced  in  the  fdlowing  words:  "A 
boycott  in  labor  dilutes  may  be  d^ned  as  a  combination 
<rf  workmen  to  cease  all  dealing  with  another,  an  anpl(^rer, 
or,  at  times,  a  fellow  worker,  and  usually  also  to  induce  or 
coerce  third  parties  to  cease  such  dealings,  the  purpose  being 
to  persuade  or  force  such  others  to  comply  with  some  demand 
or  to  punish  him  for  non-compliance  in  the  past."  Then  follows 
the  classification  that  this  authority  adopts.  First  there  is 
the  negative  boycott  and  the  positive  boycott.  To  the  former 
belong  the  union  label  and  the  fair  list.   To  the  latter,  the  uo- 
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f^  or  we-don't-patronize  list  and  the  boycott  proper.  Then 
the  boycott  proper,  itself  a  subdivision  of  the  boycott,  is  sub- 
divided into  four  kinds.  First,  the  primary  boycott;  "a  simple 
combination  of  persons  to  suspend  dealings  .  .  .  involving  no 
attempt  to  persuade  or  coerce  third  parties."  Second,  the 
secondary  boycott;  "a  combination  c^  workmen  to  induce  or 
persuade  third  parties  to  cease  business  relations  with  those 
against  whcm  there  is  a  grievance."  Third,  the  compound 
boycott;  this  "appears  when  workmen  use  coercive  and  intiml- 
dcHng  measures  as  distinguished  from  mere  persuasive  measures 
in  preventing  third  parties  from  dealing  with  the  boycotted 
firm."  This  compound  boycott  is  of  two  varieties,  (i)  involving 
threats  of  pecuniary  injury  and  (3)  involvbg  threats  of  actual 
physical  force  and  violence.  Fourth,  the  tertiary  boycott; 
"frequently  ^>pUed  to  the  most  indirect  forms."  To  emphasize 
the  distinction  between  the  secondary  and  the  compound  forms 
it  is  said  "persuatdon  only  is  used  in  the  secondary  boycotts, 
while  the  ctxnpound  boycott  is  accompanied  by  threats  or 
coercion,  the  threats,  at  times,  however,  being  mere  threats 
to  boycott." 

In  a  pamphlet  tA  the  V^sconain  Free  Library,  pr^ujed  by 
G.  G.  Huebner,  the  boycott  is  again  classified.  There  is  the 
a>mpound  boycott,  involving  third  parties;  the  primary  boy- 
cott, invcdving  only  the  persons  directly  interested  in  the  dispute ; 
the  MTdaii  list,  not  always  r^arded  as  a  boycott;  the  fair  list, 
the  opposite  of  the  unfair  list,  and  legally  not  included  under 
boycotting;  and  the  union  Ubel,  le^^y  not  included  in  the 
boycott  and  nowhere  in  the  United  States  illegal. 

Legal  Definition.  —  Though  several  definitions  have  been 
offered,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient.  When  one  enters 
the  legal  realm,  one  might  expect  to  find  the  matter  cleared  up. 
But  not  so.  "The  most  casual  observation,"  wrote  Judge 
Balloway  of  Montana  in  190S,  "will  disclose  that  scarcely  any 
two  courts  treating  of  the  subject  formulate  the  same  definition." 
"The  word  is  not  easily  defined,"  said  Judge  Carpenter  of 
Connecticut.  Chief  Justice  Grant  <A  Michigan  declared  on 
the  other  hand  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  word  had  not 
an  authoritative  meaning.  The  term  has  been  defined,  he 
insists,  by  both  lexicographers  and  courts.  Judge  Halloway, 
after  stating  three  definitions,  in  an  opinion  adds:  "We  prefer 
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a  broader  definition,  and  one  we  deem  more  consonant  with 
present-day  conditions."  This  one  he  states  in  the  following 
words:  "I  think  that  the  verb  'to  boycott'  does  not  necessarily 
signify  that  the  doets  employ  violence,  intimidation,  or  other  un- 
lawful coercive  means;  but  that  it  may  be  correctly  used  in  the 
sense  <tf  the  act  of  a  combination,  in  refusing  to  have  buaness 
dealings  with  another  until  he  removes  or  ameliorates  conditions 
which  are  deemed  inimiml  to  the  welfare  td  the  members  of  the 
combination,  or  some  of  them,  or  grants  concessions  which  are 
deemed  to  make  for  that  purpose." 

The  law  dictionaries  give  different  definitions,  takrai  from 
various  court  opinions.  Black's  Law  Dictionary  and  The  Amer- 
ican and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law  characterize  the  boycott 
as  a  "conspiracy  formed  and  intended  directly  or  indirectly 
to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  any  lawful  business,  or  to  injure 
the  bu^ness  of  any  one  by  wrongfully  preventing  those  who 
would  be  customers  from  buying  any  thhig  from  or  empl<^rmg 
the  representatives  <A  said  business,  by  threats,  intimidation, 
or  other  forcible  means."  In  the  words  used  in  Anderson's 
Law  Dictionaiy,  "The  purpose  is  to  constrain  acquiescence 
or  to  force  submission  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who,  by 
non-compliance  with  the  demand,  has  rendered  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  immediate  parties,  and  perhaps  to  their  personal 
and  fraternal  associates." 

The  statement  that  seems  to  carry  the  greatest  weight  of 
authority  in  law  is  that  made  by  Judge  Taft  from  the  Bench 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  connection  with  the  efforts 
of  railway  employees  to  boycott  other  railroads.  "As  usually 
understood,"  says  Judge  Taft,  "a  boycott  is  a  combioation 
of  many  to  cause  a  loss  to  one  person  by  coercing  others,  against 
their  will,  to  withdraw  from  him  their  beneficial  busness  in- 
tercourse, through  threats  that,  unless  those  others  do  so,  the 
many  will  cause  similar  loss  to  them.  Ordinarily,  when  such  a 
combination  of  persons  does  not  use  violence,  actual  or  threat- 
ened, to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  with 
clearness  the  ill^al  means  or  end  which  makes  the  combination 
an  unlawful  con^iracy;  for  it  is  generally  lawful  for  the  com- 
biners to  withdraw  their  intercourse  and  its  benefits  trom  any 
person,  and  to  announce  their  intention  d  doing  so,  and  it  is 
equally  lawful  for  the  others,  of  their  own  motion,  to  do  that 
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which  the  cnmbmers  seek  to  compel  them  to  do.  Such  combina- 
tions are  said  to  be  unlawful  con^irades,  though  the  acts  in 
themselves  and  considered  singly  are  innocent,  when  the  acts 
are  done  with  malice,  i.  c.,  with  the  intention  to  injure  another 
without  lawful  excuse."  (Toledo  &c.  Ky.  Co.  vs.  Penn.  Co.,  54 
Fed.  730.) 

This  definitioD  fonns  the  baas  for  the  distinction  so  generally 
held  in  legal  circles  betwe^i  the  lawful  puipose  of  self-help  and 
the  unlawful  puipose  of  willful  injuty  or  malice.  The  essential 
legal  element  of  the  boycott  is  that  it  is  malicious,  llus  view  is 
summed  up  by  Stimson  who  concludes  in  his  Handbook  that  the 
boycott  belongs  to  the  class  of  unlawful  conspiracies  "wherein 
the  intent  becomes  of  importance.  .  .  .  The  prime  question 
in  the  law  of  boycott  is  that  oi  intent,"  and  boycott  means 
"exclusively  an   unlawful   conspkacy." 

An  analysis  of  these  definitions  indicates  that  the  word  should 
have  a  more  definite  meaning.  Even  this  will  not  solve  all  the 
difficulties  connected  with  it  but  it  will  assist  in  no  small  degree. 

Boycott  and  Strike.  ~  The  two  terms  boycott  and  strike 
should  be  more  clearly  separated.  The  need  for  this  appears  in 
the  necessity  for  some  d^ee  of  scientific  accuracy,  and  further 
in  the  fact  that  in  law  strikes  are  generally  lawful  and  boycotts 
are  unlawful  To  call  an  act  a  strike  or  to  call  it  a  boycott 
creates  in  the  very  term  a  presumption  as  to  its  lawfulness. 

Strikes  deal  with  labor  relations,  the  withholding  of  labor 
and  the  inducement  of  others  to  withhold  thdr  labw.  The 
latter  is  called  the  sympathetic  strike.  I^ere  is  no  good  reason 
for  calling  It  a  boycott.  Boycotts  deal  primarOy  with  that 
other  relation  d  business,  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods. 
Yet  aO  efforts  to  influence  such  relations  should  sot  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  A  "n^ative  boycott"  seems  an  un- 
necessary refinement.  The  "union  label,"  the  "fair  list"  are 
in  the  class  with  trade-marks  and  brands,  with  advertisiiig 
and  the  guarantee  of  advertised  goods,  with  the  arts  of  salesman- 
ship in  their  numerous  refinements.  They  are  Intended  to 
promote  the  sales  of  goods,  not  to  prevent  them.  It  would  be 
considered  highly  unsatisfactory  to  say  that  a  traveling  salesman 
who  was  urging  the  rdiability  of  the  trade-mark  of  his  house 
was  boycotting  the  line  of  goods  of  a  rival.  To  class  under 
"poMtive  boycott"  the  "unfair  list,"  the  "we-don't-patronize 
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list"  and  the  "boycott  proper"  is  not  a  logical  subdivisioa, 
for  the  first  and  second  are  but  methods  used  in  connection 
with  the  boycott  proper.  This  s^iaratea  from  the  term  some 
of  the  ezttaneoua  material.  The  "boycott  proper"  is  the  boy- 
cott. Its  further  subdivision  into  primary,  secondary,  com- 
pound and  tertiary  boycotts  is  carrying  it  too  far  to  serve  practi- 
cal purpose.  It  may  profitably  be  divided  into  two  kinds. 
Beyond  tliis  the  lines  of  division  are  too  much  a  matter  of  (pin- 
ion to  be  of  real  value.  These  two  kinds  may  be  called  the 
simple  boycott  and  the  compound  boycott.  Tlie  latter  might 
be  called  the  sympathetic  boycott,  mnUng  the  terminology 
consistent  with  that  used  in  case  of  the  strike,  where  these  are 
^Ktken  of  as  a  simple  strike  and  a  sympathetic  strike.  The 
term  simple  boycott  implies  to  efforts  to  prevent  sales  of  goods 
to  laborers  and  their  immediate  sympathizers.  The  latter, 
the  compound  boycott,  should  be  used  only  in  connection  with 
the  more  widely  organized  efforts,  such  as  to  prevent  sellers  of  raw 
materials  from  selling  to,  and  jobbers  and  traders  from  buying 
from,  the  boycotted.  Tht  line  of  divi^on  here  is  made  between 
the  direct  and  the  indirect,  between  such  influence  as  the  boy- 
cotters  can  ocert  directly,  and  such  as  they  can  bring  to  bear 
indirectly  through  othera  not  of  their  own  class.  This  distinc- 
tion offers  objections  that  are  real.  The  line  of  division  is  not 
so  clear  as  scientific  accuracy  would  demand.  It  is  practical, 
however.  It  follows  the  distinction  between  the  strike  and 
the  sympathedc  strike.  This  differentiation  is  suffidmt  for 
practical  purposes.  There  appears  no  need  for  primary,  sec- 
ondary, compound  and  tertiary  strikes,  though  there  is  a  variety 
both  of  kinds  and  of  reasons  that  would  make  such  distinctions 
possible.  To  make  a  distinction  of  definition  that  hinges  upon 
the  difference  between  "induce  or  persuade"  and  "coerce  or 
intimidate"  is  to  use  as  a  basis  of  distinction  a  difference  that 
is  constantly  shifting  and  always  vague. 

In  the  legal  form  of  definition  a  serious  objection  is  found 
in  framing  the  statement  so  as  to  imply  unlawfulness  in  the 
word.  To  do  this  is  very  unfortunate.  "To  refuse  to  have 
business  relations  with  another  until  he  removes  or  ameliorates 
conditions  which  are  deemed  inimical"  seems  a  very  innocent 
act.  If  it  is  to  be  called  a  boycott,  as  some  judges  would  allow, 
in  an  indictment,  then  it  b^  the  question,  for  as  has  been 
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seen  in  the  definitiom  that  have  been  quoted,  the  word  con^ir' 
acy  is  used  in  defining  the  term,  as  in  the  expression,  "ezdu- 
sively  an  unlawful  conspiracy." 

As  in  the  strike  a  distinction  is  admitted  between  the  act 
of  striking  and  other  acts  that  may  or  may  not  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  strike,  so  the  boycott  should  be  separated 
from  some  of  the  acts  that  ajt  done  in  connection  with  it.  In 
its  essence  an  industrial  labor  boycott  is  a  form  (rf  collective 
bargaining  that  aims  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor  by  secur- 
ing concessions  from  employers  through  the  means  of  stopping 
the  sales  of  their  products.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
in  the  laborers  themselves  refusing  to  purchase  and  in  inducing 
those  who  are  actively  in  sympathy  with  them  to  do  the  same. 
In  its  more  complex  form  it  takes  on  a  specific  organization  to 
accmnplish  the  result  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  other 
employers  to  induce  them  to  withhold  business  relations  imtil 
the  issues  in  dispute  are  settled.  A  great  variety  of  methods 
has  been  adopted  to  make  the  boycott  effective.  Some  of 
these  are  unquestionably  lawless.  Force  and  violence  that 
are  unlawful  in  themselves  are  necessarily  so  when  used  in  con- 
nectioQ  with  boycotting.  In  connection  with  many  of  the 
methods  used  there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
lawfulness.  Courts  have  generally  regarded  these  methods  as 
insqiarahly  a  part  of  the  boycott  itself  and  accordingly  held 
the  opinion  that  boycotts  are  in  and  of  themselves  unlawful. 

Labor  Boycotts  and  Other  Boycotts.  —  It  is  difficult  to  see 
deariy  the  diffra-ence  between  boycotts  that  are  oiganized  by 
labor  unions  and  those  that  are  carried  on  by  other  groups  for 
essentially  the  same  purpose.  A  widespread  movement  wasorgan- 
ized  against  the  high  price  of  meat  by  which  through  open  agita> 
tion  consumers  were  exhorted  to  cease  buying  meat  from  those 
who  charged  a  price  that  the  leaders  thought  was  too  high.  Either 
the  dealer  must  reduce  the  retail  price  r^ardless  of  what  he 
pud  for  it  or  see  his  business  ruined.  What  was  the  motive? 
In  a  dty  campaign  in  the  interest  of  wholesome  conditions  in 
bakeries,  the  shops  were  inspected  by  a  group  of  women.  If 
the  conditions  were  found  satisfactory,  the  name  was  printed 
on  a  list.  If  unsatisfactory,  the  name  was  not  printed.  Con- 
sumers were  then  urged  to  patronize  only  the  listed  places. 
Hiis  oHnmittee  of  inspectum  was  a  voluntary  association.    It 
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forced  the  baJteis  to  do  as  they  wished  them  to,  or  suffer  heavy 
losses  in  their  business.  The  method  was  arbitrary.  What  was 
the  motive? 

A  group  of  men  may  strike  to  secure  better  conditions  of 
labcff.  Their  motive  is  laudatory.  If  for  the  same  purpose 
they  withhold  thdr  trade  through  the  same  organization  that 
might  have  called  a  strike,  the  motive  is  malice.  It  is  not  alone 
the  acts  that  they  do  in  seeking  to  make  the  boycott  successful 
that  are  unlawful.  It  is  the  act  of  ceasing  to  trade  through 
agreement  or  in  response  to  an  order  oi  an  officer  who  is  vested 
with  the  authority  to  issue  it. 

Condemnation  of  Boycotts.  —  That  much  general  discussion 
is  yet  necessary  before  there  can  be  formulated  anything  ap- 
pioadting  a  "public"  cpinion  on  this  subject  is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  attempts  to  follow  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 
Those  who  condemn  the  boycott  do  so  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
A  literature  of  considerable  size  and  characterized  by  much 
extravagance  of  expres^on  has  already  appeared,  for  the  most 
part  in  pamphlet  form.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  the  American 
Anti-Boycott  Association  represent  this  style  of  discus»on. 
This  is  an  organization  the  membership  of  which  at  the  start 
was  secret  and  whose  pamphlets  first  appeared  without  the 
imprint  of  the  publishers.  Later  the  secrecy  has  been  dropped. 
In  the  first  part  of  March,  1915,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation was  held  in  New  York  City  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  An  elaborate  gift  was  presented  to  the  lead- 
ing attorn^  with  much  speech-making.  There  were  also  mutual 
amgratulaticois  on  the  Assodaticm's  having  attained  to  its 
thirteenth  year  of  life  and  having  expanded  from  an  initial 
memb«:ship  of  one  hundred  to  a  present  roll  of  nearly  one 
thousand  membeis.  It  is  in  the  literature  of  this  organization 
that  we  read  that  the  Ix^'cott  is  "a  gigantic  engine  of  tyranny," 
by  the  use  of  which  is  established  "literally  a  reign  of  terror;" 
"  the  result  oi  an  elaborate  and  premeditated  scheme  to  bring 
to  disaster  and  ruin  all  non-union  manufacturers  and  employees 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  inalienable  right  to  the  unimpeded 
pursuit  of  a  livelihood."  The  direct  motive  of  boycotters  is  "the 
injury  and  the  ruin  of  the  manufacturer.  To  be  sure  their  ulti- 
mate object  is  the  amelioration  of  their  own  condition,  but  that 
is  too  remote  to  permit  the  boycott  to  be  termed  by  any  such 
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eupbemistic  name  as  competition."  It  is  a  "monstrous  con- 
Sfnracy  to  put  up  prices,  to  stmi  all  the  forces  of  economic  laws, 
and  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  their  victims; "  ao  "appalling  tyranny 
and  outrage  practiced  on  free  and  independent  citizens;"  a 
"glaringly  unjust  conspiracy  by  which  a  part  of  that  fair  return 
of  wages  which  economic  laws  have  given  to  all  labor  is  taken 
from  him  and  ^^iropriated  to  fatten  the  pocketbook  of  the 
union  man." 

Such  form  of  expression  can  hardly  be  characterized  as  judi- 
cial or  temperate.  A  work  intended  to  be  a  serious  discussion 
of  the  law  of  boycotts  uses  such  language  as  the  following: 
"Men  who  will  wantonly  conspire  to  boycott  inanimate  ob- 
jects, amply  because  men  of  their  own  trade  and  calling  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  association  built  them,  are  monsters 
who  place  themselves  outside  the  pale  of  the  law  and  should 
be  exterminated  from  the  face  of  tlie  earth.  They  place  them- 
selves on  a  level  of  the  anarchist,  whose  religion  and  creed  is 
the  destruction  of  all  existing  systems  of  property,  sodety, 
government  and  religion."  The  sentences  that  follow  this 
quotation  grow  more  rather  than  less  extreme. 

Again  we  find  the  boycott  described  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
as  a  "dragon,  slimy  and  repulsive,  which  had,  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  been  a  vague  terror  to  independent 
woricers  and  to  large  employers,  at  all  times,  materializing  now 
and  then  as  a  concrete  foe,  insidious,  treacherous,  often  triumph- 
ant" A  grand  jury  described  a  boycott  in  a  case  before  them 
as  a  "hydra-headed  monster,  dragging  its  loathsome  length 
across  tl^  continent,  sucking  die  very  life  blood  from  our  trade 
and  commerce,  equally  harmful  to  eii^>Ioyees  and  employers." 
Records  of  the  American  Bar  Association  contain  the  state- 
ment: "As  frequently  iqiplied  it  is  one  of  the  most  heartless 
and  brutal  manifestations  of  private  revenge  recorded  in  his- 
tory and  is  calculated  to  call  forth  the  abhorrence  and  just 
reimhension  of  all  men  who  respect  law  and  love  liberty." 
A  Viigiiua  judge  decUred  from  the  bench  that  the  acts  are 
"incompatible  with  the  prosperity,  peace  and  dvilization  of 
the  country,  and  if  they  can  be  perpetuated  with  impunity 
by  a  combination  of  irre^x>nable  cabals  and  cliques,  there 
will  be  an  end  of  government  and  of  society  itself."  Still  other 
statements  of  this  character  may  be  found  in  Laidler's  Boycotts. 
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Voy  much  more  dignified  and  saUsfactoiy  is  a  statement 
found  in  an  address  by  President  Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard: 
"The  boycott  is  a  method  of  combat  which  is  eminently  a 
method  of  ill-will,  being  an  attempt  to  ruin  the  bumness  of  a 
person  or  corporation  that  will  not  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  the  tmions  in  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  its  producL 
It  is  a  gross  interference  with  a  just  industrial  liberty,  and  it  is 
often  extremely  cruel  in  purpose  if  not  in  achievement.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  it  makes  good  will  between  the  employing  dass 
and  the  laboring  dass  impossible.  It  is  a  combative  method 
and  nothing  else.  Although  seldom  an  effective  we^ran,  ex- 
cept in  places  where  the  unions  control  a  dear  majority  of  the 
population,  it  is  a  weapon  much  dreaded  not  only  by  manu- 
facturers but  by  merchants  and  other  distributors  of  goods." 

Approval  of  Boycotts.  —  Contrasted  with  this  method  of 
txpies^OD  is  that  of  those  who  insist  upon  their  right  to  use  the 
boycott  when  they  wish.  Naturally  it  is  the  union  laborer  who 
insists  upon  this  right.  That  many  irrational  statements  may 
be  found  emanating  from  this  side  of  the  controversy  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  b  useless  to  tepeai  them.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  come  from  the  more  radical,  the  less  well  in- 
formed and  redly  the  less  influential  sources.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  the  statements  urged  on  the  other  aide.  Of  numerous 
statements  that  might  be  used  by  way  of  illustration  one  may 
be  selected  that  is  quite  typical.  It  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  Buck  Stove  and  Range  Boycott  and 
was  printed  in  several  of  the  labor  piq>ers  during  the  year  1909. 

"Neither  the  defendants  in  this  case  or  other  union  men 
destroyed  a  Buck's  stove  or  the  factory  where  they  are  manu- 
factured. They  probably  injured  the  sale  of  the  stoves,  but  we 
deny  that  tlus  is  a  property  right.  And  that  is  where  our  pro- 
test against  the  ruling  of  the  court  comes  in.  If  we  assimie 
that  a  boycott  to  injure  the  sale  of  a  product  injures  a  property 
right,  then  we  assimie  that  the  manubcturer  has  a  prc^>eTty 
right  in  the  customer;  and  no  man  has  a  property  right  in  a 
customer  or  in  the  laborer  who  works  for  him.  The  sooner  we 
make  this  dear  the  sooner  shall  we  get  the  relief  we  are  asking 
for." 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  editor  of  one  of  these 
papers  says  the  distinction  "is  absolutely  true.    To  destroy 
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[drysical  property,  or  to  dissipate  intangible  property  secured 
as  such  by  the  law,  is  a  radically  different  thing  from  turning 
customers  away  fnnn  a  seller  of  goods.  The  seller  ndther  has 
nor  can  have  a  legal  property  right  in  his  customers.  To  erect 
such  a  right  iqran  the  foundation  of  property  rights  in  the  good 
will  of  the  business,  is  either  to  b^  the  question  or  to  abuse 
the  good-wiU  principle.  No  one  can  liave  a  property  right  in 
the  good  will  of  his  customers  which  the  customers  are  bound 
to  respect.  They  may  quit  patronizing  him  at  any  time  and 
from  any  motive.  If  they  do  so  from  fear  of  personal  injury, 
it  is  they  and  not  the  seller  whose  rights  are  assailed.  If  they 
quit  not  bom  fear  of  the  boycotter  but  from  infonnation  whidi 
he  supplies,  then  the  boycotter's  ofience  depends  upon  whether 
his  information  was  true  and  Intimate;  and  on  these  issues  a 
jury  and  not  an  injunction  judge  must  decide.  As  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  information  upon  which  the  customer  acts,  any- 
thing that  would  affect  a  free  man's  decision  in  buying  goods  is 
Intimate  information  about  those  goods  —  provided  only 
that  it  is  true.  If  the  merits  of  the  Buck  stove,  for  instance, 
were  fraudulently  extolled  by  the  maker,  the  publication  of 
that  fact  ought  to  be  and  would  be  lawful.  The  Buck  stove 
customers  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth  about  this  important 
element  in  determining  their  action  as  buyers.  But  customers 
are  influenced  by  other  OMisideraticHis  than  the  inherent  merits 
of  the  commodity  they  buy.  Good  men  and  women  would  not 
like  to  buy  a  commodity  streaked  with  the  blood  of  factory- 
foundered  children.  It  is  therefore  no  wrong  to  let  them  know 
the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  and  to  appeal  to  tbxxa  in  the  name  of 
humanity  not  to  bi^.  Th^  might  not  like  to  buy  commodities 
produced  by  underpaid  and  overworked  labor.  It  is  therefore 
no  wrong  to  let  them  know  this  fact,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  the 
fact,  and  to  appeal  to  them  not  to  buy.  And  so  of  those  who 
prefer  'union-made'  goods  to  *scab-made'  goods;  the  manu- 
facturer has  no  prc^perty  rig^t  in  secrecy  as  to  that  fact.  Un- 
less  persons  who  abhor  the  death-dealing  child  Ubor  of  our 
factories;  those  who  shudder  at  the  oppressive  conditions  which 
employers'  unions,  taking  advantage  of  unfair  social  mstitutions, 
are  forcing  iqxin  working  people;  those  who  believe  in  encourag- 
ing labor  oiganizations  —  unless  these  may  unite  to  divert 
their  custom  from  the  establishments  that  turn  human  blood 
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into  divideods,  both  their  personal  freedom  and  their  property 
rights  are  destroyed.  For  it  is  everybody's  personal  right  and 
his  property  right  to  trade  with  whom  he  pleases." 

Contrast  of  Opposing  ^^ews.  —  Contrasting  the  two  views 
more  pointedly,  it  appears  that  the  opponents  of  the  boycott 
more  generally  rely  upon  implications  inferred  from  the  terms 
used  in  stating  their  propositions.  The  expres»ons  already  re- 
ferred to  furnish  evidence  of  this.  They  also  rely  up(Hi  prec- 
edents of  courts  and  dicta  of  judges  as  finally  settling  the  ques- 
tion. Opposed  to  these  statements  the  advocates  use  the  familiar 
expressions  of  individual  rights,  hberty  to  do  what  one  wills 
with  his  own,  and  other  well-known  phrases  that  are  very  gen- 
eral, if  not  abstract.  More  particulajiy  they  insist  that  new  and 
complex  phases  of  industry  make  necessary  new  and  different 
interpretations  and  applicatitms  of  rules  f<nmerly  held  to  be 
satisfactory. 

Against  edicts  of  courts  that  boycotts  are  unlawful,  being 
violative  of  constitutimial  rights  in  protection  of  life,  liberty  and 
property,  are  opposed  the  constitutional  statements  of  rights 
accorded  to  all  citizens  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  rights  that 
cover  and  protect  the  boycott  Against  precedent  based  upon 
past  pronouncements  of  courts  are  placed  new  conditions  that 
should  not  justly  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  these  precedents. 
One  side  says  that  any  perscm  may  woA  "when  he  will,  where 
he  will,  for  whom  he  will  and  at  what  wages  he  will,"  and  when 
an  organization  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  man 
from  exercising  these  rights,  that  organization  "violates  the 
essential  rights  of  labor."  The  other  side  replies  that  if  anyone 
may  work  when,  where,  for  whom  and  at  what  wages  he  will, 
certainly  he  may  work  with  whom  he  will.  It  follows  that  he 
may  refuse  to  do  any  of  these  things  if  he  so  wills.  Further,  if 
any  organization  to  prevent  the  doi^  as  one  may  will  violates 
any  essential  right,  it  must  be  that  an  organization  that  protects 
laborers  in  the  right  to  do  as  they  will  must  be  an  important 
protection  of  an  essential  right.  And,  finally,  if  an  organization 
to  protect  a  right  on  the  part  of  some  vi<^te3  that  right  on  the 
part  of  others,  there  is  in  the  final  outcome  a  protection  rather 
than  a  violaticm  of  essential  rights.  Thvs  the  reasoning  leads  to 
no  conclusion;  certainly  not  to  the  very  positive  conclusion  that 
essential  rights  are  b^g  violated  instead  of  protected.    And 
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what  is  true  of  a  person's  right  to  labor  is  also  true  of  his  right 
to  ^)eQd.  He  may  spend  what  he  has  honestly  earned,  just  as 
he  may  spend  what  he  legally  possesses,  when  he  will,  where  he 
will,  for  what  he  will  and  at  any  price  he  will.  Any  organization 
to  prevent  this  is  in  violation  of  an  essential  right.  But  any 
organization  to  secm^  this  method  of  expenditure  is  in  protec- 
tion of  an  essential  right. 

Then,  to  pass  to  the  final  stage,  if  the  ri^t  to  do  what  one 
will  be  used  to  secure  indirectly  another  and  larger  object,  there 
is  a  new  difficulty.  For  one  side  says  that  the  exercise  of  this 
right  results  in  damage  to  the  other  party,  the  one  with  whom 
the  working  or  buying  relations  are  to  be  established;  it  is  mali- 
cious. Hie  other  side  says  that  this  right  of  spencUng  is  used  to 
further  the  ends  of  the  spender,  namely,  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  trade  imionism,  the  securing  of  better  conditions  of  labor  and 
a  better  economic  life.  These  ends  are  both  lawful  and  laud- 
atory. The  object  is  not  destructive  but  constructive.  If  mo- 
tive or  intent  be  of  any  consequence  at  all  in  giving  legal  color 
to  these  acts,  the  motive  or  intent  is  that  of  self-interest,  the 
ultimate  securing  of  those  laudable  objects  sought  through  or- 
ganizatioD  of  labor. 
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THE  BOYCOTT  (Continued) 

Conclusions  of  an  Exhaustive  Study. — A  recent  study  of  the 
boycott:  Boycotts  and  the  Labor  Struggle;  EcoDomic  and  L^al 
A^iects,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Laidler,  has  furnished  a  most  exhaustive 
and  timdy  elaboration  of  this  perplexing  subject.  From  it  the 
following  propodtioDS  appear. 

New  Name:  Old  Practice.  —  Tbou^  the  word  is  compar- 
atively  new,  the  practice  is  very  old.  In  great  variety  d  forms 
history  reveals  it.  In  modem  times  consumers'  boycotts,  em- 
ployers' boycotts,  political  boycotts,  international  boycotts, 
trade  boycotts  (in  which  employers  have  used  against  each  other 
the  same  methods  that  are  under  discussion),  farmers'  boycotts, 
AboIiti(»usts'  boycotts,  prohibitionists'  boycotts  —  these  and 
othCT  forms  are  not  unfamiliar.  "The  working  class,  in  its 
fight  for  better  and  more  humane  conditions,  is  not  the  only 
elem^it  in  society  which  uses  its  purchasing  and  selling  power  to 
force  other  groups  to  grant  concessions.  The  general  public 
resorts  to  the  boycott  to  force  a  reduction  of  monopoly  prices; 
the  class  conscious  capitalist  uses  it  to  silence  the  organs  of  pub- 
lic opinion ;  the  employer  ruthlessly  employs  it  to  crush  the  union 
spirit  among  his  workmen;  the  merchant  wields  it  to  cut  the 
market  from  beneath  unmanageable  competitors;  the  citizen 
uses  it  to  place  his  friends  in  office;  the  pet^les  of  one  country 
practice  it  to  gain  concessions  from  other  countries  or  to  prevent 
aggression;  labor,  business,  social,  ethical,  religious,  political, 
educational  associations  fashion  it  to  their  ends  —  some  for  the 
weal  of  society,  some  for  its  detriment." 

Should  Boycott  be  Legally  Recognized?  —  There  are  sodal 
and  economic  reasons  why  the  boycott  should  be  legally  rec- 
ognized. It  is  true  that  it  is  often  used  unscrupulously  and  with 
bUnd  and  misdirected  zeal.  Yet  the  difficulties  that  the  laborers 
have  to  encounter  are  real  and  very  great.  From  his  position 
of  advantage  the  en^loyer  in  order  to  break  up  cwganizations 
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of  labor  uses  means  that  are  secret,  imderhanded  oad  unscru- 
pulous. Labor  is  handicapped  heavily  when  operating  individ- 
ually against  employers,  whereas  the  employer  has  the  distinct 
advantage  of  wealth  and  social  position.  Si4)plementing  this,  he 
forms  powerful  and  often  secret  employers'  organizations,  uses 
secretly  the  blacklist  in  direct  violation  of  law,  employs  secret 
agencies  and  detectives  to  spy  out  the  acts  and  purposes  of  em- 
ployees, secures  appointment  of  private  detectives  in  his  own 
employ  as  shmfi's  deputies  with  all  the  authority  of  the  state 
to  back  them,  influences  the  press  and  even  the  pulpit  and, 
when  open  violence  is  resorted  to,  he  calls  in  the  mihtia  and  the 
courts  to  keep  order  and  protect  his  rights.  The  chapter  in 
which  this  proposition  is  elaborated  is  particularly  valuable  as 
setting  forth  many  facts  not  generally  known. 

If  labor  is  deprived  permanently  of  the  use  of  the  boycott,  the 
laborers  will  be  driven  to  secret  practices,  always  more  harmful 
than  those  conducted  in  the  open,  to  political  action  and  to  the 
tactics  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  Worid.  If  the  boycott  is 
legalized,  it  will  be  used  more  sparingly,  more  and  more  wiU  it  be 
safeguarded  from  abuses. 

Finally,  Laidler  concludes:  "In  view  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  boycott  in  many  trades,  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  labor, 
and  thus,  indirectly,  in  advandi^  sodal  welfare;  in  view  of  the 
weapons  which  are  constantly  being  brought  into  play  against 
the  laborer  in  his  struggles,  necessitating  the  use  of  weapons 
additional  to  the  strike  and  the  picketing;  in  view  of  some  of  the 
substitutes  which  may  be  resorted  to  if  the  boycott  is  not  avail- 
able; in  view  of  the  decreasing  likelihood  of  any  great  abuse  in 
the  employment  of  the  boycott,  and  the  laws  on  the  statute  book 
which  take  due  care  of  many  of  the  perversions  complained  of; 
and  in  view  of  the  greater  Dumber  of  peaceful  settlements  which 
would  probably  result  from  its  potential  use,  the  writer  (Laidler) 
is  m  favor  of  legalizing  this  weapon.  By  this  he  means  that 
neither  the  injunction  nor  the  dvil  nm  criminal  process  should 
be  employed  against  the  primary  or  the  secondary  boycott,  nor 
against  that  form  of  the  compound  boycott  which  involves  only 
the  threat  to  injure  the  business  of  another  by  the  withdrawal 
of  patronage  or  labor.  He,  of  course,  would  not  include  in  this 
exonption  the  threat  of  actual  violence  to  person  and  pn^)erty. 

"In  advocating  this  legalization,  he  (Laidler)  believes  that 
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there  will  probably  be  some  abuses  in  the  employment  of  the 
boycott,  as  there  are  in  the  ezerdse  of  eveiy  right;  that  at  dmes 
the  use  of  this  we^tm  is  less  effective  than  that  of  others  at  the 
diqxisal  of  labor;  but  that  such  abuse  and  such  occasional  in- 
effectiveness do  not  constitute  any  sufficient  aigument  for  ren- 
dering the  boycott  illegal." 

An  Answer.  —  There  is  abundant  reason  for  agreeing  with 
this  position,  as  stated  by  Laidler,  though  to  many  it  will  seem 
advanced  or  even  radical.  Its  result  will  be  to  deprive  the  em- 
ployer of  some  of  the  privileges  he  now  has  under  the  law  and  to 
extend  to  employees  a  corresponding  advantage.  If  a  greater 
equality  of  privilege  and  advantage  be  the  result,  there  can  be 
DO  rational  objecticsi,  and  only  on  the  securing  of  such  a  result 
can  be  based  any  argument  in  favor  of  the  change.  As  has  been 
so  often  pointed  out,  the  equalization  of  rights  and  privileges 
often  necessarily  involves  a  taking  from  one  to  give  to  another. 

The  Answer  Conditioned.  —  It  seems  clear  that  if  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  boycott  is  to  be  pennanent,  it  must  be  dear  that 
the  permanency  rests  squarely  upon  industrial  equality;  for  the 
purpose  of  the  law  must  be  to  secure  such  a  result.  If  it  is  to  be 
dumged,  the  change  must  be  dearly  shown  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  such  equality,  else  there  can  be  no  reason  for  the  alteration. 
For  this  there  is  abundant  justification  found  in  the  familiar 
maxim  that  the  law  adjusts  Itself  to  social  changes,  preserving 
justice  as  a  constant  fact  amid  the  ever-changing  phases  of  social 
evolution. 

A  Change  Imminent.  —  lliat  such  a  change  is  imminent 
seems  evident  There  is  inccoisistency  between  the  law  of 
strikes  and  the  law  of  boycotts.  Why  motive  or  intent  should 
not  be  either  equally  important  or  equally  negligible  is  difficult 
to  explain  on  any  basis  of  reason.  Cleariy  the  difference  rests 
on  an  historical  foundation.  This  difference  will  cease  to  exist 
in  time,  for  the  retarded  devdopment  has  had  its  ways  smoothed 
by  its  forerunner,  and  will  sooner  or  later  catch  up. 

Is  Boycott  an  Attack  on  Property  Right?  —  There  is  one 
dement  that  is  present  in  reality  but  is  overlooked  in  that  discus- 
sim  which  holds  that  boycotting  is  an  attack  upon  a  pro[>erty 
right  for  which  its  owner  may  daim  l^;al  protection.  When 
an  enterpriser  starts  a  business  he  assumes  many  risks  that  he 
cannot  shift    The  reward  offered  him  by  sodety  is  large  re- 
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turns  is  the  lona  of  profits,  if  [vofits  there  be;  but  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  losses,  if  profits  there  be  not.  These  profits  are 
vaiiable  in  amount  and  exceedingly  illusive.  Naturally  the 
entopriser  does  what  he  can  to  protect  his  prc^ts.  To  (k>  this 
many  business  practices  have  grown  up  that  do  not  stand  the 
test  of  morals  and  have  consequently  been  condemned  both  in 
pubEc  <^>inion  and  in  law.  Among  these  risks  is  that  of  being 
able  to  get  and  ke^  a  market.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of  com- 
petitKHi,  and  many  influences  are  at  work  to  change  market 
conditions,  to  build  ixp  or  overthrow  erne's  trade.  The  right  to 
enter  at  to  refrain  from  entering  into  business  relations  is  not 
open  to  questicm.  It  is  fundamental  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
fact  that  others  join  in  doing  the  same.  If  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  one  to  refrain,  it  may  be  to  the  interest  of  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  similarly  placed  to  refram.  If  they  recognize  this 
interest  by  consultation,  come  to  the  ctmdusion  by  agreement 
and  unite  in  common  action,  no  one  of  the  group  has  dtme  what, 
as  an  individual,  he  has  not  a  legal  right  to  do.  Moreover,  if 
thdr  interests  he  to  them  in  refraining  from  assuming  the  bu^- 
ness  relation,  they  are  simply  furthering  their  own  welfare,  and 
this  is,  (tf  course,  a  worthy  motive.  That  they  refrain  from  the 
relation  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  loss  to  the  other  party  to  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  such  relations  are  entered  into  for  mutual 
gain.  If  oae  desires  the  relation  for  his  gain  and  the  other  re- 
frains because  he  does  not  see  it  to  his  interest  to  assume  the 
rdation,  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  loss.  It  is  true  that  an 
opportunity  for  gain  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of,  but  that  is 
not  a  loss.  One  cannot  be  said  to  have  suffered  a  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  because  he  has  never  found  a  thousand  dollars. 

But  further,  so  long  as  buying  and  selling  are  but  two  views  of 
the  same  act,  an  act  of  voluntary  business  relation,  and  so  long 
as  the  relation  must  be  one  of  mutual  agreement,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  pnqjoty  right  enters  in.  One's  business  is  of 
course  his  properly.  So,  in  a  sense,  may  one's  labor  be  called  his 
property.  When  one  offers  iar  sole  and  another  refuses  to  buy, 
there  is  simply  a  refusal  to  exchange  prt^ierty  for  property. 
When  one  points  out  to  another  or  to  many  others  that  it  is  to 
his  interest  not  to  buy,  there  is  again  simply  the  refusal  to 
exchange.  When  many  meet  and  decide  t<^ther  or  agree  not 
to  buy,  there  is  concerted  refusal  to  exchange.    To  interpret 
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this  as  a.  malicious  destruction  of  one's  business,  which  is  pn^ 
erty,  and  even  to  interpret  it  as  an  infringement  of  a  property 
right  is  a  manifestation  of  solicitude  for  one  form  of  property 
(a  buaness)  at  the  expense  of  another  form  (labor)  that  is  not 
easy  to  justify.  The  man  who  goes  into  business  assumes  the 
risk  of  failure  together  with  the  chances  of  success.  If  failure 
comes,  it  is  his  ri^,  so  long  as  it  comes  from  the  refusal  of  others 
to  buy,  and  is  his  loss,  but  it  is  not  a  loss  for  which  those  who 
refuse  to  be  purchasers  can  be  held  reponsible.  Clearly  the 
essential  difference  is  in  the  combination  and  in  the  motive. 
But  it  is  at  just  these  two  points  that  the  opinions  show  a  tend- 
ency toward  a  change  of  view.  Combination  and  conspiracy 
are  not  so  fully  synonymous  as  they  have  been.  Motive  is 
not  so  material  as  it  has  been.  Ploity  of  olfUer  utterances  may  be 
found  to  show  this  change.  With  the  further  modification  of 
these  older  views  will  come  further  modification  of  the  court's 
attitude  toward  the  boycott. 

A  Condnsloii.  —  It  seems  evident  that  the  law  will  have  to 
attach  more  importance  than  it  has  to  the  contention  of  those 
who  insist  upon  the  legality  of  the  labor  boycott  It  is  true  that 
a  person's  business  is  his  own  only  in  a  restricted  sense.  Good 
will  does  not  belong  insq>arably  to  a  business.  The  customers 
are  independent  in  their  [>atronage.  If  in  the  sale  of  a  business 
a  certain  amount  be  added  to  the  purchase  price  as  covering 
good  will,  the  purchaser  certainly  has  no  control  over  the  wishes 
of  the  customers  if  they  do  not  transfer  their  patronage  to  the 
new  owner.  There  is  no  legal  recourse  for  recovery  of  any  part 
of  the  price  paid  unless  the  former  owner  violates  some  provision 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract.  If  good  will  is  a  part  of  a 
business,  thai  it  cannot  be  said  that  one's  business  is  entirdy 
his  own.  Store,  stock-in-trade,  fixtures,  these  are  property  . 
that  are  protected  by  law.  Good  will  is  not  subject  to  protection 
of  the  same  kind  for  it  is  a  personal  relation,  mutually  entered 
into,  and  from  which  a  party  may  withdraw  at  will.  In  strikes, 
courts  refuse  to  compel  a  man  to  work,  avoiding  every  coercion 
of  the  person.  In  trade  relations  they  must  take  the  same  view. 
As  one  cannot  be  made  to  work,  so  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
trade. 

The  Court's  ConduslMl.  —  This  line  of  reasoning  can  be  off- 
set by  extracts  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  courts.    That 
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is  to  be  expected,  as  they  do  not  accept  tbese  general  principles. 
They  condude  that  the  boycott  is  Dot  socially  justifiable  and  is 
unlawful.  So  long  as  they  hold  to  these  views,  it  will  be  imtawful 
and  must  be  recognized  as  such.  But  the  principles  upon  which 
thdr  conclusions  rest  were  laid  down  in  a  different  age  when  con- 
ditions were  unlike  those  of  to-^y.  As  the  conditions  change, 
the  principles  of  social  welfare  change,  and  as  these  latter  change, 
the  laws  change  also.  But  l^al  changes  are  much  slower  than 
social.  In  this  matter  of  the  boycott  the  l^al  changes  have  not 
moved  far  oiou^  in  the  direction  of  sodal  changes. 

EASLY  EXPERIENCE  W  BOYCOTTIKG 

At  one  time  in  the  developmoit  of  labor's  policy  the  boycott 
seemed  a  very  lMq>eful  weapon.  Between  1880  and  1890  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  as  a  nation-wide  organization,  reached  the 
height  of  its  power.  During  the  same  period  the  American 
Federation  <rf  Labor  came  into  being.  Both  organizations 
were  enthusiastic  and  saw  labor's  millpnniiim  just  ahead.  With 
eagerness  the  boycott  was  seized  as  a  convenient  weapon  fw 
fif^ting.  While  there  is  no  complete  information  available 
as  to  the  number  of  boycotts  that  were  instituted  during  this 
period,  the  facts  that  have  been  collected  show  that  its  use 
touched  a  wide  variety  of  trades,  and  that  the  outcome  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  was  successful  to  the  workers.  £3- 
pedally  favorable  did  the  method  of  attack  prove  against 
the  newspapers,  publishers,  manufacturers  of  dgars,  hats, 
clothing,  stoves,  against  flour  mills,  hotels  and  theaters.  A  very 
complete  record  of  boycotting  was  published  by  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labc»  daring  the  eight  years,  1885  to 
1893  inclusive.  Covering  that  time  records  were  compOed  of 
1,352  boycotts.  In  the  first  year  thoe  were  59.  The  year  fol- 
lowing die  number  increased  to  163.  The  number  remained 
large  (hovering  around  180)  untU  the  last  year  when  it  dropped 
to  88.  The  results  of  these  boycotts  are  not  fully  reported.  At 
first  the  success  appears  to  have  been  relatively  large.  In  the 
year  of  the  largest  number  the  successes  appear  least  numerous. 
Many  cases  reported  were  not  followed  up  to  record  the  out- 
come. Of  686  cases,  the  conduskma  of  which  were  noted,  461 
were  reported  as  succeeding,  leaving  <mly  about  one-third  as 
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failures.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  of  too  much  vd^t,  as 
it  is  possible  that  those  of  successful  issue  were  more  likely  to 
be  reported  than  the  failures.  In  iSSS  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  in  whose  office  these  facts  were  compiled  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  boycott  was  losing  rather  than  gaining  in  its 
effectiveness.  At  first  it  seems  to  have  caught  the  employers 
unawares  and  th^  did  not  know  how  to  oppose  it.  The  pecu- 
liar per^tency  with  which  boy(X)tts  were  fought  did  not  carry 
the  support  of  pubUc  opinion.  Appeals  to  the  courts  met  with 
success.  Tlie  conspiracy  law  was  interpreted  by  the  judges  as 
covering  the  cases  and  ded^ous  were  rendered  against  the 
boycotters.  These  legal  appeals  were  made  with  increasing 
frwjuency.  In  one  year  over  one  hundred  boycott  leaders  were 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Conclusion  from  Bzpeiience.  —  An  analysis  of  the  data  of 
boycotts  during  the  eighties  and  nineties  of  the  last  century 
shows  some  interesting  conclusions.  Of  those  that  were  brought 
to  a  final  termination,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  were 
successful,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest  successes  came 
to  boycotts  against  primary  necessities.  It  also  appears  that 
"the  success  of  boycotts  is  likely  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
frequency;  that  those  boycotts  which  do  not  act  effectively 
within  the  first  few  months  are  much  less  likely  to  succeed  than 
those  vigorously  pushed  from  the  very  beginning;  also  that  the 
causes  underlying  the  boycott  are  among  the  determining  fac- 
tors in  its  success."  Further  it  appears  that  while  boycotts 
are  subject  to  abuse,  sudi  abuse  is  liable  to  prove  a  "boomerang 
ag^nst  labor."  With  its  continued  use,  the  abuse  tends  to 
become  less.  The  facts  of  the  period  indicate  also  a  growing 
conservatism  tyn  the  part  of  unions  in  the  use  of  the  boycott. 

Factors  Affecting  Success  of  Boycott.  —  Several  factors  ap- 
pear as  of  leading  significance  in  determining  the  success  of  a  boy- 
cott when  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  court  for  l^al  interference. 
The  following  Ust  is  suggested  by  Laidler:  the  character  of  the 
mai^et  for  the  commodities  boycotted;  the  strength  of  the  boy- 
cotting organization;  the  frequency  and  r^ularity  with  which 
the  article  is  purchased;  the  location  of  the  boycotted  firm;  its 
capital;  nation-wide  extent  of  its  trade;  the  degree  of  monopoly; 
the  manner  in  which  the  unionists  concentrate  on  one  firm; 
the  publicity  secured;  the  ease  with  which  the  boycotted  goods 
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are  distuiguished;  the  character  of  the  competititm  against 
the  firm;  the  directness  of  the  boycotting  attacks;  the  causes 
leading  to  the  institution  of  the  boycott;  the  vigor  with  whidi 
it  is  pushed  at  the  very  outset;  and  the  care  used  in  its  inau- 
guration. 

An  niilstration.  —  That  the  boycotts  of  this  period  were 
"carried  on  in  many  cases  in  a  most  arbitrary,  annoying  and 
offensive  manner,  resulting  in  an  outburst  of  popular  sympathy 
f(V  the  boycotted  and  of  pc^ular  indignation  against  the  boy- 
cotters"  will  appear  if  two  cases  are  described  in  some  detail. 
One  was  the  case  of  boycott  against  a  music  hall.  Hieiss  was 
the  propiietfH'  and  he  employed  an  orchestra  of  thirteen  pieces, 
with  a  force  of  waiters,  bartenders  and  other  helpers.  His 
investment  was  given  at  $300,000.  Among  his  employees  were 
members  of  Waiters  Union  No.  i,  the  Carl  Sahm  Club  and 
Bartenders  Union  No.  i.  The  demands  presented  to  Theiss 
were  that  he  discharge  the  orchestra,  who  were  themselves 
union  musicians,  though  not  of  the  same  union,  and  employ 
<Hily  members  of  the  Carl  Sahm  Gub,  paying  union  wages; 
also  that  all  non-uni(xi  waiters  and  bartenders  be  discharged,  — 
this  within  twenty-four  hours,  on  pain  of  boycott.  Thebs'a 
son-in-law  was  head  bartender  and  his  son  was  head  waiter. 
The  leaders  employed  fifty  men  to  conduct  the  boycott,  supply- 
ing them  with  re&eshment  and  arranging  them  in  relays.  They 
wore  hats  with  boycott  labels  on  them,  passed  out  posters 
signed  by  the  boycott  committee  of  (be  Central  Labor  Union 
doHiuncing  Theiss  as  a  foe  to  labor.  At  times  the  crowd  at- 
tracted in  front  <A  the  hall  was  five  hundred  or  more.  The 
police  arrested  the  leaders  but  the  magistrates  discharged  them. 
Growing  bolder,  the  mai  entered  the  hall,  pasted  labels  on  the 
tables,  discoloreid  the  frescoed  walls,  set  fire  to  substances  which 
filled  the  hall  with  smoke  and  off^sive  odors,  and  destroyed 
some  of  the  stage  scenery.  This  continued  for  fifteen  days. 
Thdss  purchased  his  mineral  waters  of  Shultz.  They  threatened 
Shultz  till  he  would  not  sell  to  Theiss.  Ehret,  a  brewer,  was 
called  on  and  asked  to  refuse  to  sell  beer  to  Theiss  and  to  fore- 
dose  a  mortgage  on  his  place  or  be  boycotted  by  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  At  this  stage  Ehret  arranged  for  a  meeting  in  his 
office  between  llieiss  and  his  boycotters.  The  outcome  was 
that  Theiss  finally  yielded  at  every  point,  llien  the  boycotters 
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said  that  they  had  mcurred  an  expense  of  |i,ooo  in  pushing 
the  boycott,  piinting  drculais,  paying  the  fifty  men  and  other 
expenses,  and  that  Theiss  must  pay  this  amount.  He  paid  it. 
Wlien  ta^en  to  court  the  men  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
accordingly.  "We  are  ti^d,"  said  the  judge  in  this  case,  "that 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  rob  in  that  manner  (by  the  boycott) 
and  that  such  atrocities  have  been  frequent  in  our  midst" 

Another  Illustration.  —  Another  case  of  boycott  had  quite 
a  (Ufferent  course.  A  bakeiy  was  being  operated  by  a  Mrs. 
Gray  and  was  charged  with  being  non-union.  An  eScnt  was 
made  to  raise  wages  and  unionize.  On  refusal  of  Mis.  Gray 
to  meet  the  demands  a  boycott  was  established.  The  customers 
wc3«  notified  of  the  boycotters'  claims,  circulars  were  distributed 
and  pickets  were  posted.  Grocers  who  purchased  her  bread 
wra«  in  turn  boycotted.  The  delivery  wagons  were  followed 
and  customers  warned  or  threatened.  Latge  placards  were 
posted:  "Boycott  Gray's  Bakery."  Soon  the  boycotters  added 
to  their  demands  the  payment  by  Mrs.  Gray  of  $2,500,  on 
account  of  expenses  of  pushing  the  bc^cott  The  case  received 
wide  pubhdty  through  the  pa[>ers  and  the  general  opinion 
turned  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Gray.  Orders  increased  and  bu»ness 
prospered.  The  place  became  famous  for  the  time.  Pickets 
were  arrested  and  fined  for  obstructing  the  sidewalks.  In 
addition  to  the  increase  in  business  came  checks  from  "promi- 
nent citizens";  "hundreds  of  letters"  of  encouragement  and 
checks  with  large  orders  for  bread  to  be  sent  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions, till  the  resources  of  the  establishment  were  unable 
to  meet  the  new  demands  of  business.  The  boycotters  were 
persistent,  however,  and  only  continued  incUctments  following 
arrests  put  a  stop  to  their  activities. 

Otlier  Cases.—  The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  boycotted  by 
the  Pamters  Progresdve  Union,  pickets  waj^ying  public  men 
who  were  stopping  at  the  hotd  and  requesting  Uiem  to  go 
elsewhere  as  an  alternative  to  bdng  boycotted  in  business 
or  at  the  polls.  A  large  brewery  was  boycotted  because  the 
proprietor  had  a  wagon  repair  ^op  as  a  department  of  his 
business.  A  label  manufacturing  company  suddenly  saw  its 
employees  walk  out.  I^ter  the  managers  received  a  demand 
for  increase  in  pay,  but  the  places  had  in  the  meantime  been 
filled.    A  few  days  later  two  men  from  the  Central  Labor  Union 
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called,  but  on  hearmg  that  the  former  employees  had  l^t  befive 
making  any  request  they  went  away  apparently  satisfied. 
Within  a  few  days  the  finn  was  advised  by  one  of  Its  largest 
customers  that  it  was  boycotted  and  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  buy  anything.  Tlie  firm  then  discharged  the  new  men  and 
took  back  the  ftmner  ones,  paying  the  Central  Labor  UnitHi 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  expenses  <rf  the  boycott.  An  employer 
was  boycotted  for  the  sole  reason  that  bis  men  refused  to  join 
a  union.  In  another  instance  a  boycott  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  compd  two  engineers,  belonging  to  a  rival  organiza- 
tion, to  join  the  union  of  the  boycotteis.  A  passage  quoted  from 
a  number  of  the  New  York  Boycotter  indicates  the  spirit  of  these 
undertakings.  "  In  boycotting  we  believe  it  to  be  legitimate  to 
strike  a  man  financially,  socially  or  politically.  We  believe  in 
hitting  him  where  it  will  hurt  the  most.  We  believe  in  remorse- 
lessly crowding  him  to  the  wall;  but  when  he  is  down,  instead  of 
strildng  him,  we  would  lift  him  up  and  stand  him  once  mon 
upon  his  feet."  Even  with  these  views  the  same  editorial  adds 
that  boycotting  should  be  a  last  resort  because  it  is  such  a 
drastic  remedy. 

Jbi  1893  the  New  York  Conmiissioner  reports  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  boycotts.  One  reason  he  assigns  is  that  or- 
ganized labor  has  attained  a  development  where  it  finds  it 
necessary  to  wield  the  "potent  we^xm"  with  caution.  Doubt- 
less the  success  of  indictments  in  court  had  its  ^ect  also  in 
securing  caution.  Hie  newer  and  more  radical  the  union, 
generally  the  more  readily  the  boycott  was  used  in  its  more 
offensive  form,  often  continuing  the  boycott  after  the  demands 
had  been  granted,  and  driving  the  victim  out  of  business  as 
an  example  to  others,  or  demanding  payments  of  mcmey  as  a 
most  open  form  of  blackmail. 

Effects  of  Early  Experience.  —  With  such  a  spirit  as  boy- 
cotters  manifested  during  these  early  years  of  its  general  use,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  public  mind  turned  against  it, 
that  the  employers  resorted  to  every  means  afforded  by  law  to 
fight  it,  and  further  that  judges,  impressed  with  the  dangers  of 
its  spr^,  afforded  such  protection  a^  the  elastic  conception  of 
oaospiiacy  made  possible.  From  such  a  beginning  the  boycott 
has  had  a  serious  time  in  restoring  itself  to  some  degree  cA 
respectability  even  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  sympathies 
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incline  them  to  recognize  the  brood  significance  erf  the  fight 
that  labcHcrs  are  making. 

lAIER    DEVELOniEHTS 

With  the  fuller  realization  of  power  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  stronger  unions,  the  boycott  has  come  to  be  somewhat  more 
conservatively  handled.  Yet  once  called  into  use,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  serious  fighting.  In  connection  with  a  strike  on 
the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  Northern  Michigan  Railroad,  the 
strikers  through  their  oiganlzation  sought  to  boycott  that  road 
by  compelling  connecting  roads  to  refuse  to  handle  its  frdght. 
liie  matter  was  taken  to  the  court  where  an  injunction  was 
issued  against  the  union  officials.  In  coonection  with  this  liti- 
gation Judge  Taft  wrote  one  of  the  strongest  (pinions  against 
the  boycott  The  great  Pullman  strike  of  t894  led  to  another 
systematic  effort  to  boycott  all  roads  that  operated  PuUman  cars. 
This  effort  was  made  by  the  American  Railway  Union,  an  or- 
ganization just  formed  through  the  leadership  of  Eugene  V. 
Debs.  Hiere  was  much  litigation  as  well  as  much  lawlessness 
in  this  struggle,  though  the  strike  itself  was  more  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  disturbances. 

Two  Recent  Cases.  —  Recent  years  have  witnessed  two  great 
(xmtests  in  which  the  boycott  has  figured  as  the  leading  if  not 
the  sole  means  adcq)ted  by  the  unicHis  to  secure  their  ends. 
These  two  are  what  are  known  as  the  Hatters'  Boycott  and 
the  Buck  Stove  and  Range  Bc^cott.  Tlie  latter  b^an  in  1906. 
The  former  was  a  part  of  a  campaign  fw  a  dosed  shop  be^un 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  United  Hatters  of  America  in  1S97. 
This  campaign  had  been  successful  in  a  majority  of  shops. 
But  when  the  shop  of  Daniel  Loewe  was  attacked,  he  made  a 
firm  resistance  and  the  machinery  of  a  well-organized  boycotting 
system  was  turned  against  it  in  1902.  Both  of  these  cases 
wen  taken  to  court  and  made  the  cause  of  a  desperate  legal 
fight.  Opinions  went  steadily  against  the  boycotters.  Hie 
Budk  Stove  and  Range  Case  assumed  the  form  of  a  struggle 
between  the  company  of  that  name  and  the  American  Pedera- 
titm  of  Labor  officials.  Injunctions  were  issued  forbidding  the 
omtinuance  of  the  boycott,  the  injunctitm  was  appealed  and 
senten(xs  that  had  been  pronounced  for  its  violation  suspended 
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pending  the  appeal.  The  case  was  finally  brought  to  a  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  accordance  with 
which  the  accused  were  not  required  to  serve  sentence  that 
had  been  imposed  by  lower  courts  mat  were  the  tnindples  in 
the  case  authoritatively  decided. 

The  Loewe  Case  was  brought  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act.  The  final  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  this  case,  after  many  j^ears  of  trial  and  ai^ieal,  holds  the 
boycotters,  the  individual  members  of  the  local  union,  individ- 
ually liable  for  three  times  the  damages  sustained  by  the  Loewe 
firm. 

K£ASONABLENESS  OS  FBESENT  LEGAL  STATUS 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  law  cannot  fail  to  impress 
upon  one  that  the  boycott  is  not  lawful  generally  in  the  United 
States.  This  situation  arises  not  so  much  from  statutory  enact- 
ment directly  dealing  with  bc^cotting  as  from  the  common  law 
and  from  statutes  of  a  more  general  nature.  In  every  part  of  the 
country  the  common-law  principles  are  generally  the  same  and 
are  to  the  effect  that  "at  common  law  every  person  has  individ- 
ually, and  the  public  also  has  collectively,  a  right  to  require  that 
the  course  of  trade  should  be  kept  free  from  unreasonable  ob- 
struction." Moreover,  in  at  least  thirty  states  there  are  statutes 
directed  to  the  prohibition  of  interference  with  labor  and  against 
intimidation  in  any  form.  The  tendency  to  define  boycotting 
in  terms  of  coerdcm  and  intimidation  easily  brings  the  act  within 
the  prohibitions  of  the  statute. 

In  1903  Alabama  enacted  the  first  state  law  in  the  United 
States  in  which  boycottiog  is  dealt  with  by  name,  declaring  it  to 
be  ill^al  and  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonmenL  The  provisions 
(rf  this  statute  are  very  rigid,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
one  to  have  printed  or  circulated  any  notice  that  a  boycott 
"  exists  or  has  existed  or  is  contemplated."  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Texas  have  also  placed  anti-boycott  laws  on  their 
statute  books.   These  laws  are  similar  in  their  general  provisions. 

As  to  the  l^ality  of  boycotts  there  can  be  but  one  (pinion. 
"As  simple  strikes  are  nearly  always  Uwful,  so  bc^cotts  are 
ueariy  always  unlawful."  Boycott  1^  come  to  mean  generally 
in  law  "an  unlawful  conspiracy."  What  the  law  is  admits  of  no 
discussion  from  laymen.   It  is  simply  a  fact,  enacted  by  a  l^is- 
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lature  or  declared  by  a  court  and  a  fact,  of  course,  to  be  accepted. 
But  what  the  law  ought  to  be  is  certainly  a  topic  open  to  discus- 
sion. 

It  is  the  question  of  how  the  law  came  to  be  what  it  is,  and 
what  it  should  be,  that  will  occui^  attention.  It  seems  very 
doubtful  if  the  law  will  remain  as  it  is,  and  further  it  is  even 
more  doubtful  whether  it  should  remain  so. 

Legal  Tnutsitlon.  —  As  already  pointed  out,  the  devdopment 
(^  the  common  law  of  bo)'cott  is  passing  through  much  the  same 
stages  as  that  of  strikes  and  is  influenced  by  much  the  same 
forces.  It  has  been  shown  how  in  the  earlier  days  the  strike  was 
an  imlawful  conspiracy,  how  the  broader  "rights  of  man" 
forced  the  modification  of  this  view  by  sbeex  weight  of  logic, 
until  the  lawfulness  of  these  means  is  now  genially  recognized. 
The  legal  history  of  boycott,  starting  as  it  has  from  the  same 
point  of "  unlawful  conspiracy  "  must  follow  essentially  the  same 
line  of  development. 

The  Contrast:  Strike  and  BoTCOtt  — The  diSerences  that 
now  exist  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  intent 
is  of  greater  import  in  the  boycott  than  in  the  strike.  In  the  boy- 
cott "  the  intent  becomes  of  importance."  "The  prime  question 
in  the  law  of  boycott  is  that  of  intent." 

This  seems  to  be  a  distinction  that  cannot  logically  be  in- 
sisted upon.  Men  may  withhold  their  labor  by  agreement  but 
they  may  not  withhold  their  trade.  Men  may  prevail  upon 
their  fellow  laborers  to  withhold  their  labor,  may  be  induced  to 
join  in  a  strike.  They  may  not  induce  the  same  fellow  laborers 
to  withhold  or  withdraw  their  trade.  In  Massachusetts  they 
jointly  withhold  their  labor  to  raise  wages  but  may  not  jointly 
withhold  their  trade  for  the  same  purpose.  In  New  York  they 
may  strike  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason,  but  may  not  boycott 
whatever  may  be  the  reason.  In  other  words,  in  a  strike  to  en- 
force deman(^,  the  purpose  is  self-help,  but  a  boycott  to  enforce 
even  the  same  demands  is  malicious.  Judicial  opinions  of  to-day 
on  the  boycott  sound  so  very  similar  to  judicial  opinions  of  two 
generations  ago  on  the  strike  that  the  historical  view  seems  to  be 
the  only  valJd  one  in  explanation  of  this  difference.  Organized 
strikes  are  not  new  and  the  rights  and  obligations  m  connection 
with  them  have  been  somewhat  adjusted  to  the  "rights  of  man." 
Organized  boycotts  are  new,  and  such  rights  and  obUgations  as 
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logically  belong  to  them  have  not  yet  been  pn^ierly  subordinated 
to  the  more  fundamental  "rights  of  man."  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  any  reasoning  can  endure  for  long  that  views  the 
intent  in  a  strilce  as  of  itself  virtuous  and  that  cS  a  boycott  as  of 
itself  vidous. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  follow  the  logic 
of  Judge  Taft's  argument  on  the  illegality  of  boycotts.  As 
Judge  Taf  t  himself  has  later  told  us,  the  opinicm  was  written  "  to 
explain  what  was  the  ill^ality  of  the  boycott"  It  has  been 
widely  quoted  and  has  been  as  influential,  periu^>s,  as  any 
opinion  written.  The  opinion  recognized  ordinary  competition 
as  invtdving  chances,  and  if  one  suffers  from  recognized  and 
approved  acts  of  competitioD,  he  has  no  ground  for  action.  If 
an  employer's  profits  are  reduced  by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  his 
workmen  to  rraiain  in  his  employ  unless  wages  are  increased, 
the  loss  arises  from  the  exerdse  of  the  workmen's  lawful  right  to 
work  for  such  wages  as  they  choose,  and  to  get  as  high  a  rate  as 
they  can.  Even  if  called  on  to  work  with  material  that  for  any 
reason  is  not  satisfactory  to  him  as  a  workman,  he  may  lawfully 
refuse  to  work  it.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  material  man  by 
such  a  refusal  gives  no  ground  for  action.  In  these  matters,  the 
(qunion  further  states,  what  one  may  do  many  may  combine  to 
do  without  giving  any  right  of  action  against  those  who  cause 
the  loss.  If  the  workmen  refuse  to  work  at  a  critical  time  when 
the  loss  would  be  serious  to  the  employer  "and  they  intention- 
ally inflict  such  loss  to  coerce  him  to  come  to  their  terms,  they 
are  bonafde  exercising  thdr  lawfu]  rights  to  diq>ose  of  their  labor 
for  the  purpose  of  lawful  gain."  From  this  hue  of  reasoning,  so 
generally  recognized  as  valid,  the  transition  to  the  boycott  is 
made  in  the  following  words:  "But  on  this  common  ground  of 
common  rights,  where  every  one  is  lawfully  struggling  for  the 
mastery,  and  where  losses  suffered  must  be  borne,  there  are  losses 
willfully  caused  to  one  by  another  in  the  exerdse  of  what  other- 
wise would  be  a  lawful  right,  from  simple  motives  of  malice." 
"The  normal  operation  of  competition  in  trade  is  the  keeping 
away  or  getting  away  patronage  from  rivals  by  inducements 
~|Sered  to  the  trading  pubUc.  I^e  normal  operation  of  the  right 

labor  is  the  securing  ol  better  terms  by  refu^ng  to  contract  to 
T  except  on.such  terms." 

^I^n^tion  be  that  between  the  labtwer's  right  to  dis- 
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pose  of  his  labor  and  the  right  to  spend  bis  money  as  a  purchaser, 
it  is  not  a  true  distinction.  Kormal  competiti<Hi  in  trade  and 
normal  competition  in  labor  cannot  be  successfully  made  to 
appear  as  two  distinct  forms  of  normal  competition,  with  dif- 
ferent laws  controlling  them.  A  withholding  of  labor  and  a 
withholding  of  trade  may,  and  in  most  instances  doubtless  do, 
have  the  same  intent  or  the  same  purpose,  n&mely,  the  general 
purpose  of  the  laborers  to  improve  their  conditions.  It  seems 
inevitable  that  this  distinction  between  strike  and  boycott 
should  be  removed.  It  is  but  the  simplest  element  of  logic  that 
what  men  may  lawfully  do  in  the  dispiasition  of  their  hibor  th^ 
may  do  in  the  dispositi<m  of  their  trade. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  CLOSED  SHOP 

Id  ^tproaching  the  topic  suggested  by  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
the  Closed  Shop,  we  are  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing questions  of  unicHUsm.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
solid  ground  on  which  to  stand  Id  malring  an  analysis.  Nothing 
seems  fixed.  To  one  side,  the  matter  seems  simple  enou^.  So 
too  with  the  other.  But  when  one  seeks  to  bring  the  two  sides 
together,  the  position  accepted  as  determinative  by  one  is  most 
summarily  rejected  by  the  other. 

An  Old  Issue.  —  That  the  issues  involved  are  not  new  is  ev- 
ident at  once  upon  a  brief  historical  review.  They  have,  how- 
ever, assumed  a  new  importance  in  more  recent  agitation  and  this 
has  brought  them  into  greater  prominence.  The  Webbs  in  their 
Industrial  Democracy  assure  us  that  the  closed  shop  began 
with  the  beginning  of  unionism.  "Any  student  of  Trade  Union 
nnninilii  knows  that  the  exclusion  of  non-unionists  is  coeval  with 
Trade  Unionism  itself,  and  that  the  practice  is  far  more  char- 
acteristic <A  its  older  forms  than  of  any  society  formed  in  the 
present  generation.  The  trade  clubs  td  handicraftsmen  in  the 
dghteoith  century  would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  allowing  any 
man  to  work  at  their  trade  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  club." 

Instances  of  efforts  to  oust  the  non-union  man  ^ipear  early  in 
American  trade  union  history.  The  case  of  the  Philadelphia 
Cordwainers  in  1806  was  one  "not  of  every  day's  production" 
in  which  certain  workmen  formed  an  association  and  fixed  a 
luwm  wage  which  they  sou^t  to  establish  with  their  employer. 
They  further  agreed  not  to  work  for  any  employer  who  kept  in 
his  employ  workmen  who  did  not  belong  to  this  organization 
and  obey  its  rules  and  by-laws.  In  1809  the  Baltimore  Cord- 
wainers were  brought  to  trial  for  compelling  an  emplc^er  to  dis- 
charge certain  men  who  would  not  submit  to  being  unionized. 
In  the  same  year  the  New  York  Cordwainers  "did  unlawfully 
assemble  and  meet  together  and  .  .  .  did  .  .  .  unjustly  and 
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corruptly  conspire,  combine,  confederate  and  agree  together  that 
none  of  them,  the  said  conspirators  .  .  .  would  work  for  any 
master  or  person  whatsoever  ■  .  .  who  should  employ  any 
workman  or  journeyman  .  .  .  not  being  a  member  of  the  said 
club  or  combination,"  In  1815  the  Cordwainers  of  Pittsburgh 
undertook  to  enforce  the  same  rule.  By  1850  the  dosed  shop 
policy  had  been  very  generally  developed  in  the  leading  trades. 
It  came  to  be  most  strongly  insisted  upon  that  all  workmen 
must  join  the  trade  association  and  that  no  employer  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  in  his  diop  any  non-member. 

A  Con^tlez  Issue.  —  The  issue  is  not  an  easy  one  to  analyze 
because  of  its  many  sides.  The  lines  cannot  be  drawn  so  clearly 
as  to  enable  one  to  choose  between  two  general  propositions 
of  universal  application:  between  a  shop  open  only  to  union 
men  and  a  shop  in  which  the  enq)loyer  chooses  his  own  men 
without  being  influenced  by  union  officials.  Were  this  the 
real  form  of  the  issue  it  could  become  no  more  than  a  theoretical 
question,  affording  opportunity  for  endless  discussion  and  never 
a  final  conclusion.  It  is  essentiaUy  a  relative  issue,  relative 
to  the  time,  to  the  nature  of  the  industry,  to  the  disposition 
of  the  employer,  to  the  character  and  d^ree  of  skill  of  the  men 
empk^^ed,  to  the  nature  of  the  policies  of  the  unions  concerned, 
boUi  local  and  national,  and  to  the  personnel  of  their  leaders. 
With  all  these  conditioning  ^ts  to  consider,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  as  an  issue  for  discussion  it  is  as  far  from  settlement  as 
ever,  and  as  a  policy  for  adoption  it  has  reached  various  stages. 
Thus  the  question  becomes  one  of  "practical  exigency  in  a 
given  time  and  place,"  and  not  primarily  one  of  principle. 

Definition  of  Terms. —  Before  any  conclusive  opinion  can 
be  f(»ined  on  the  industrial  and  social  consequences  of  such  a 
rule  or  policy,  the  terms  must  be  more  dearly  defined  than 
th«y  often  are  in  popular  discussion.  Opoi  simp,  closed  shop, 
union  abcp,  mixed  shop;  all  have  a  meaning, that  is  relative 
rather  than  independent  and  the  terms  are  not  used  with  a 
uniform  meaning. 

Sarly  Meaning.  —  In  earlier  days  the  distinction  was  one 
made  by  the  workingman  himself  from  his  union  point  of 
view.  A  dosed  shop  was  one  to  which  the  workman  was  sup- 
posed not  to  go  because  of  strike,  lockout,  or  boycott  against 
the  shop.    By  his  own  decision  it  was  dosed  to  him  as  a  union 
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worknun.  Tbs  open  shop  was  one  in  which  as  a  union  man 
he  mif^t  seek  work.  The  open  shop  as  thus  understood  was 
&vored  of  course,  while  the  closed  shop  was  a  shop  condition 
in  which  temporarily  at  least  as  a  layvX  um<m  man  he  could 
not  work.  Sintx  this  time  the  meaning  has  been  practically 
Tcveised. 

Bmployers'  Definitions.  —  When  one  looks  for  accurate  defi- 
nition, adapted  to  the  pnesent  time,  a  variety  of  usage  a|^>eajs. 
Frcan  the  employer's  point  of  view  there  exists  what  may  be 
called  a  set  of  definitions,  each  term  having  its  separate  meaning. 
In  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Economic  Association 
in  1904  tliere  appears  a  four-fold  group  of  terms,  each  present- 
ing a  situation  and  each  given  a  name,  as  the  employer  sees 
the  situation. 

First,  there  is  the  union  dosed  shop.  This  situation  indicates 
a  shop  in  whidi  union  mnditions  prevail  and  none  but  union 
men  are  emplt^rd.  Second,  there  is  the  employers'  dosed 
siiop;  a  shop  dosed  by  the  employer  to  union  men.  Third, 
the  nominal  open  shop  (called  also  the  "so-called  open  sht^"). 
Hen  there  is  nominal  freedom  from  discrimination.  The  em- 
ployer is  not  supposed  to  discriminate  against  union  men  nor 
do  the  union  employees,  presumably,  seek  to  intimidate  or 
coens  the  non-union  workmen.  Fourth,  the  true  <f>en  shop; 
a  shc^  in  which  the  above  siqqKisitions  are  realized  in  fact; 
a  shop  "where  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  respected,  where 
reward  is  measured  by  merit  and  where  law  and  order  prevail." 
That  such  a  distinction  is  logical,  will  not  be  denied.  Yet  it 
is  too  cumbersome  for  practical  uses.  As  the  issue  now  exists 
there  appears  no  place  for  such  definitions. 

Workers*  Debiitlon.  —  On  the  unionist's  side  there  is  no 
serious  attempt  at  such  daborate  definition.  The  idea  of  what 
is  wanted  is  suffidently  dear  and  practical  to  serve  as  a  goal 
and  in  a  very  businesslike  way  the  necessary  st^  leadii^  to 
it  are  taken.  There  are,  as  the  unionist  sees  it,  but  two  con- 
ditions and  so  but  two  terms  are  needed.  The  dosed  shc^: 
(Hie  dosed  to  the  dangerous  rivalry  oi  the  non-union  workman; 
the  open  shop:  one  in  which  the  employer  is  left  free  to  work 
out  in  practice  any  application  of  non-unionism  that  he  may 
desire. 

The  "Union  Shop" — To  a  unicm  leader,  however,  is  due 
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the  credit  of  """feing  real  a  tiiird  term  in  the  laborer's  vocabulary. 
It  is  the  union  shop.  As  this  unionist,  Mr.  Henry  White,  former 
Secretary  of  the  United  Gannent  Workers,  views  the  situation 
the  open  shop  is  one  in  which  the  conditions  of  work  are  set 
by  the  employer  after  trying  conclusions  with  the  union  and 
establishing  hia  independence.  The  closed  shop  is  one  in 
which  tenns  of  work  are  made  by  union  officials  after  a  strike 
or  show  of  force  to  which  the  employer  has  yielded.  A  union 
shop,  unlike  dther  of  the  two,  is  one  in  which  Uie  union  workmen 
have  demonstrated  to  the  employer  their  si^>erior  e&deacy 
and  thus  nude  themselves  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  em- 
ployer. While  the  open  and  the  dosed  shop  indicate  compulsion, 
the  union  shop  grows  out  of  mutual  advantage.  The  term 
union  shop  is  "made  to  apply  to  places  where  only  union  mem- 
bers are  employed  without  the  employer's  agreeing  to  follow 
this  course,  while  in  the  dosed  shop  the  employer  expressly 
agrees  to  eicdude  non-unionists." 

In  defending  this  conception  of  the  union  sht^  this  writer 
says: 

"There  is  a  vital  difference  between  being  forced  to  give  up 
a  right,  and  dedding  to  suspend  its  ezerdse  for  practical  reasons. 
This  distinction  may  seem  to  be  findy  drawn,  yet  some  of  the 
largest  <hsputes  have  taken  place  because  of  n^lecting  it. 
Many  an  employer  will  readily  accommodate  himself  to  a 
situation  and  employ  only  union  men,  but  he  will  strongly 
protest  against  being  bound  by  contract  to  do  so.  Even  should 
be  employ  union  men  exdusivdy,  he  may  reserve  the  right 
to  employ  others  if  he  so  desires.  And  so  with  the  union  work- 
men. When  unable  to  hdp  themselves,  they  will  work  with 
non-members;  but  they  will  resist  an  attempt  to  make  them 
agree  to  do  so  at  all  times.  The  method  by  which  the  opea  . 
or  dosed  sht^  is  uphdd  is  the  real  question.  There  is  no  (Sffi-  ' 
cul^  as  to  prindple,  if  the  acknowledged  rights  of  dther  side 
are  respected.  The  one  condition  that  the  union  can  justly 
in^t  upon  is  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  its 
members,  and  that  the  employees  shall  be  treated  with  through 
their  representatives.  The  natural  disadvantage  of  the  laborer 
entitles  him  to  that  consideration,  and  public  opinion  sustains 
him  to  that  extent.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  employer  would 
be  indined  to  discriminate,  but  that  is  a  situation  the  union 
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must  meet  by  better  organizatioQ.  The  empl<^eF  could  allege 
also  oa  the  same  grounds  that,  by  employing  union  men,  he 
would  lose  control  of  his  shop,  and  workmanship  would  deteri- 
orate. The  task  of  each  side  is  to  prevent  the  other  from  mak- 
li^  unfair  use  of  its  power,  not  to  seek  to  protect  itself  from 
oppression  by  curtailing  the  liberty  of  the  other." 

This  distinction  between  a  union  shop  cti  the  one  hand  and 
a  dosed  shop  and  an  open  ^lop  on  the  other  has  been  deariy 
made  by  Professor  Commons.  First  he  insists  that  the  confu- 
sion of  terms  is  due  to  the  adoption  of  different  points  of  view. 
The  employer  sees  it  from  the  side  of  the  contract  or  the  trade 
agreement  with  his  men.  It  is  l^;al  or  contractual.  On  the 
other  side,  the  union  sees  the  actual  situation  as  it  exists  in 
the  shop.  With  these  facts  in  mind  Professor  Conomons  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Economic  Association,  in  1QC4,  a  defi- 
mte  distinction  in  the  following  words: 

"It  is  evident  that  with  these  different  ptnnts  of  view  it  is 
difficult  to  reach  an  understanding.  Clearness  would  be  pro- 
moted by  adopting  a  use  of  terms  which  would  bring  out  the 
above  djstinctions  as  they  are  found  in  practice.  In  doing  so 
the  dosed  sh<q)  would  be  viewed  from  the  »de  of  the  contract, 
and  would  be  dedgnated  as  one  which  is  dosed  against  the  non- 
unicHUSt  by  a  formal  agreement  with  the  union;  the  open  shop 
as  one,  idiere,  as  far  as  the  agreement  is  concerned,  the  employer 
is  free  to  hire  union  or  non-union  men;  the  union  slu^  as  one 
where,  irrespective  of  the  agreement,  the  employer,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  only  union  meq.  Thus  an  open  shop,  accordii^ 
to  agreement,  might  in  practice  be  a  union  shop,  a  mixed-shop 
or  even  a  nourunion  shop.  The  dosed  shop  would,  of  course, 
be  a  union  shop,  but  the  union  sfa<^  might  be  ether  dosed  or 
iipea." 

The  Definhioiis  do  Not  Defiae.  —  With  these  statem^ts  it 
will  be  dear  that  in  current  discussion  the  open  slu^  is  one  open 
by  the  employer  to  the  employment  of  anyone  whom  he  may 
choose  to  hire.  The  dosed  shop  is  one  which  the  unions  have 
by  the  force  of  their  organization  dosed  to  the  employment  of 
non-union  men.  The  union  shop  is  one  in  which,  by  mutual 
agreement  and  interest,  unionists  are  preferred  above  non- 
union woiimen. 

Even  so  simple  a  terminology  does  not  dear  up  much  of  the 
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issue.  Instead,  it  perhaps  confuses  some  phases  of  it  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  employers  in  presenting 
their  side  of  the  question  have  very  dearly  outmaneuvered  the 
workingmen  in  the  choice  of  terms.  The  unions  have  usually 
had  the  advantage  of  public  sympathy,  aroused  to  no  small 
degree  by  the  terms  used.  Such  words  as  liberty,  freedom, 
Americanism  always  have  an  appealing  force.  In  this  contro- 
veisy  the  employers  have  seized  upon  these  words.  "The  closed 
shop  is  Un-American  I"  This  is  a  moving  statement.  "Theopen 
shop  preserves  the  liberties  of  the  American  workmani"  This 
is  also  appealing.  In  defending  the  open-shop  policy  a  wdl- 
known  employer  proclaims  boldly:  "We  will  stand  up  for  stal- 
wart Americanism  wherever  we  see  it.  When  we  do  not  see  it  we 
will  endeavor  to  create  it"  Bascom  emphasizes  this  when  he 
says  that  the  words  open  and  closed  "cast  a  deceptive  light  on 
the  controversy  between  labor  and  capital."  They  suggest 
"liberty"  versus  "tyranny."  "If  we  substitute  for  them  the 
far  more  descriptive  phrase,  'an  unorganized  as  opposed  to  an 
organized  shop,'  the  illusion  disappears  and  we  are  thrown  back 
on  the  old  problem." 

Em^yers'  DcBCiiptiott  of  Situation.  — The  deception  is  fur- 
ther revealed  if  some  evidence  is  introduced  as  to  the  real  con- 
ditions that  prevail  under  cover  of  these  various  terms.  To 
allow  the  employer  to  tell  his  story  we  team  the  real  situation  as 
he  sees  it.  Before  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  an  em- 
ployer active  in  his  insistence  upon  the  open  shop  referred  to  the 
"  free,  unfettered,  non-union  worker "  in  glowing  terms.  "Every 
employee  has  a  right  to  be  free  to  work  when  he  will,  fcv  any 
emplajrer  and  for  such  a  wage  as  the  two,  standing  face  to  face, 
may  agree  upon.  The  independent,  non-union  workman  does 
not  strike  or  boycott.  He  goes  willingly  to  bis  work,  and,  free 
fr<nn  intwference,  earns  more  than  the  union  worker.  Such  a 
man  is  a  good  worker,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  true  son  of  the 
Republic." 

Ilie  employers  have  no  doubts  in  their  own  minds  as  to  what 
will  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  allowing  the  union  mai  to  have 
any  influence  over  the  selecting  of  the  workmen.  It  means  in 
the  end  a  closed  shop.  They  charge  the  union  men  with  bad 
futh  in  carrying  out  any  understanding  that  may  liave  been 
reached.    The  beginning  of  the  difficulty,  as  it  is  pointed  out. 
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is  in  tlie  tadt  recognition  of  the  union  with  the  admission  of  the 
union  men  to  empioyTnent.  These  men  have  their  t^ceis  who 
represent  them  in  making  the  wage  bargain.  Tbey  become 
spokesmen  for  the  men  when  differences  arise.  Even  when  the 
situation  develops  no  further  than  this,  the  non-union  men  be- 
come dissatisfied  if  not  discouraged.  Many  of  them  do  not 
stay.  But  developments  go  further  than  this.  The  union  men 
become  active  in  adopting  pc^des  and  attitudes  toward  their 
rivals  that  in  the  end  force  the  non-uni<m  men  to  leave.  They 
are  practically  driven  out  as  the  result  <A  the  treatment  that  they 
receive  fnm  their  feUow  workmen.  In  cases  where  there  may 
be  no  apta  violence,  there  are  petty  annoyances,  mmor  per- 
secutions and  social  ostracism  that  after  a  while  make  life  so 
miserable  that  the  men  are  ^ad  to  escape  to  a  new  job.  The 
impression  of  the  employer  is  very  distinct  that  a  shop  cannot 
remain  "open"  if  there  is  any  considerable  pnq>ortion  of  union 
men  in  his  employ,  espedally  if  these  men  are  of  the  aggressive 
type.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  representative 
employer:  "From  my  experience  in  manufacturing,  I  bdieve 
that  is  practically  no  difference  between  the  dosed  shop  and 
the  nominally  open  shc^.  The  non-union  man  stands  no  show 
in  the  nominally  open  sht^." 

A  RflpTMentative  Employer.  —  Stated  somewhat  at  length, 
as  it  was  elaborated  in  the  American  Economic  Association  dis- 
cussion of  1904,  the  opinion  of  a  representative  employer  runs  as 
follows: 

"The  open  shop,  open  to  both  classes  of  employees,  is  essen- 
tially and  practically  unstable.  As  usually  found  to-day  (the 
so-called  c^ien  shop)  means,  in  the  end,  unless  organized  labor 
is  met  with  an  equally  well  organized  and  powerful  em- 
ployers* association,  a  'dosed  shc^.'  llie  chief  reason  for 
this  condition  seems  to  arise  from  the  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness ot  union  men  to  abide  by  the  implied  contract  whidi 
exists,  or  should  exist,  in  such  a  shop,  the  terms  of  which 
are  that  the  employer  shall  make  no  discrimination  between 
union  and  non-union  men;  shall  impose  no  objection  to  the 
men  joining  the  union  and  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  union  or  its  (^cers, 
and  that  the  union  or  union  men  shall  do  nothing  to  in  any  way 
interfere  with,  or  restrict,  the  free  initiative  of  the  non-union 
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man.  There  is,  no  doubt,  ground  for  argument  that  certain  em- 
ployee fail  equally  in  theii  recognition  and  observance  of  this 
contmct.  In  the  so-called  open  shc^  a  most  important  difficulty 
af^Kars  to  be  that  it  tacitly  admits  union  men  and  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  recognition  is  thereby  given  the  union  and  unicm 
officers  who  become  spokesmen  for  the  men  in  the  case  of  mis- 
understandings which  may  arise.  .  .  .  Even  though  no  more 
'recognition'  is  accorded  than  at  first  suggested,  the  eSect  upon 
the  non-union  man  is  discouraging,  and  the  actual  results  are 
that  in  an  open  shop,  as  is  usually  found  where  the  unions  are 
even  fairly  well  represented,  the  non-union  man  does  not  stay. 
An  employer  writes:  'From  my  experience  in  manufacturing  in 
Chic^o,  I  believe  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  the 
dosed  shop  and  nominally  open  shop.  The  non-union  man 
stands  no  ^ow  in  the  nominally  open  shop.  His  life  is  made  so 
misemble,  if  not  by  violence,  by  small  annoying  persecutioas 
and  by  social  ostracism  that  he  will  not  stay.  This  class  of  per- 
secution is  so  skillfully  carried  out  that,  in  the  majority  oi  cases, 
the  employer  cannot  locate  or  prevent  it.  The  agreement  idea 
is  utterly  worthless.  So  long  as  the  agreement  operates  in  favor 
of  the  union,  everything  goes  along  smoothly,  but  the  moment 
an  attempt  is  made  to  construe  any  question  so  as  to  give  the 
manufacturer  protection,  the  union  official  at  once  says  that  he 
cannot  control  his  men.  The  only  way  a  manufacturer  can 
secure  his  rights  under  an  agreement  is  by  facing  a  strike.  A 
strike  may  not  come;  it  is  an  ever  present  possibility,  and  the 
employer,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  put  up  with  tank  injustice 
lather  than  take  the  risk.  The  ideal  condition  would  be  the 
cpen  shop  where  union  and  non-union  men  could  work  peace- 
ably and  pleasantly  side  by  side.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
a  great  many  skilled  workmen  belong  to  the  union  and  it  would 
be  most  desirable  to  be  able  to  draw  from  that  body  without 
feeling  practically  certain  that  it  would  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  a 
closed  shop.  While  in  any  well  rqpilated,  fairly  well  managed 
sh<q),  union  men  and  non-union  men  can  work  amicably  side  by 
side,  if  let  alone,  the  moment  there  comes  a  preponderance  of 
union  men,  the  pressure  of  union  t^ceis  is  so  great  that  the  old 
story  of  persecution  and  annoyance  begins.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  grievances  of  any  kind  among  the  men  being  listened  to, 
corrected  promptly  and  fairly,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  shops 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  this  would  always  be  done.  Tile  trouble 
comes  from  a  grievance  that  is  manufactured  outside  of  your  shc^ 
and  is  forced  upon  the  men  ag&inst  their  will  by  leaders  who  have 
to  make  a  showing  of  some  kind  in  order  to  hold  thor  positions. 
I  can  conceive  of  ideal  conditions  with  the  imion,  officered  by 
intelligent,  conservative  and  honest  leadets,  when  the  terrible 
annoyances  that  now  exist  would  be  done  away  with,  but  the 
time  certainly  has  not  come  for  this  yet.' " 

Unionists'  Descriptioii  of  Situation.  —  When  the  union  man 
speaks,  a  very  different  situation  is  revealed.  As  they  see  it, 
it  is  the  employer  that  does  not  act  m  good  futh.  It  is  frequent 
among  open  shop  rules  to  find  the  assertion  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  for  or  against  any  workman  on  account  of 
membership  ot  non-membership  in  any  organization.  The  em- 
ployer is  to  have  full  power  to  hire  or  discharge  as  he  sees  fit; 
monhership  in  a  labor  union  to  have  no  influence  in  either 
hiring  or  dischaif;ing.  The  unionist  charges  the  employer  with 
ignoring  such  agreements.  "The  employers  promised  not  to 
discriminate,  but  they  had  no  sooner  b^im  to  adc^t  the  open 
shop  than  we  saw  the  whdesale  discharge  of  union  men." 

Employers  declare  openly  that  they  must  deal  with  the  work- 
man individually  without  giving  reasons  for  what  they  may  do 
and  restrained  by  no  conditions.  This  would  pave  the  way  for 
doing  what  the  unionists  charge.  Another  employer  is  frank 
enough  to  say:  "When  unions  are  weak  I  would  make  individual 
contracts  with  non-unionists  who  were  often  willing  to  start  at 
almost  any  wage.  I  can  then  play  these  men  against  the  union, 
eventually  break  the  contract,  and  defy  the  union.  If  the  union 
would  permit  us  to  employ  non-union  men  we  would  do  so,  and 
the  union  could  donand  anything  it  chose.  It  could  demand 
ten  dollars  a  day  if  it  wanted  to.  A  year  or  so  ago  ...  I  had 
397  union  men.  I  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  all  but  six,  and 
I  b(^  before  long  to  have,  not  an  apea  shop,  but  a  dosed  shop  — 
closed  to  the  union." 

In  one  instance  there  had  been  formed  The  Merchants', 
Manufacturers'  and  Empl(^ers'  Association  which  began  to 
use  its  organized  influence  against  the  growing  strength  of 
the  unions.  This  they  were  to  accomplish  by  the  establishment 
of  the  opcD  Bhop.  AU  employees  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  indi- 
viduals.   No  empl<^ee  was  to  be  dealt  with  through  a  union 
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oSdal,  though  any  man  might  belong  to  a  union  if  he  so  desired. 
This  situation  appeared  to  the  editor  of  a  labor  p^>cr  as  so 
inconsbtent  that  the  wording  of  a  part  of  the  article  can  best 
set  forth  his  idea.  "Tliis  open  shop,"  he  writes,  "is  dosed 
absolutely  to  the  unions.  It  is  not  closed  to  the  individuals 
who  individually  belong  to  the  unions,  but  it  is  dosed  to  tbdr 
unionism,  and  it  is  dosed  to  them  except  in  tbdr  individual 
and  therefore  non-union  capadty.  And  this  prohibition  <rf 
collective  bargaining  to  the  wage  earners  is  enforced  by  a  col- 
lective bargain  of  the  wage  payers.  This  denial  of  organization 
is  made  by  an  organization.  This  demand  that  the  workmen 
make  each  his  separate  bargain  is  made  by  employers  who  have 
first  bound  themsdves  and  each  other  to  a  collective  baxg^. 
T^e  one  class  organizes  to  prevent  the  other  class  from  oigan- 
iang  —  or  from  being  dealt  with  as  an  organization,  if  it  does. 
And  the  class  organization  of  the  employers  appoints  its  agents 
to  refuse  to  recdve  any  agents  of  the  employees,  and  to  deal 
with  them  only  separatdy,  without  agents.  Unicms  can  do 
anything  but  function." 

To  sum  the  matter  up:  The  empl<Qrer  says  that  unless  the 
unions  concede  the  open  shop  it  irill  mean  their  destruction. 
The  unionist  says  that  if  they  do  omcede  the  (^»en  shc^  union- 
ism is  doomed. 

NecQsaary  Qnalificatioas :  Suspicion.  —  Ndther  of  these 
groups  of  statements  must  be  taken  as  universally  or  evea 
generally  true.  There  are  employers  who  live  up  scrupulously 
to  their  sh<^  agreements.  Likewise  there  are  unions  that 
strictly  obs^ve  the  terms  of  their  contract  and  are  conspicuously 
fair  to  the  non-membeis.  Yes,  says  the  employer,  th^  are 
fair  because  temporarily  it  is  to  dieir  advantage.  Let  conditions 
become  less  favorable  and  it  will  be  seen  how  sin(xre  they  are. 
So  the  employee  says  of  the  employer.  They  may  observe 
scrupulously  the  agreement  not  to  discriminate,  but  let  it  ap- 
p>ear  that  there  is  any  advantage  to  result  from  a  less  scrupulous 
observance  and  there  will  be  a  change.  This  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential pcants  involved.  Hiere  is  mutual  su^idon.  Each  side 
is  craifident  that  it  is  entirdy  in  the  right  and  cannot  bring 
itself  to  believe  that  there  is  any  genuine  sincerity  in  the  opposite 
camp.  No  broad  statement  can  be  made  that  will  be  univn- 
sally  true,  in  regard  to  the  various  charges  and  counter-charges. 
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They  all  have  at  best  but  limited  application.  Yet  there  is 
mudi  ground  for  believing  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emplc^r 
with  determination  and  a  self-interest  to  serve  an  open  shop 
need  have  no  union  men  at  all  in  it.  It  is  fittingly  expressed 
in  the  summary  statement,  "An  open  shop  i^ti  only  mean  one 
in  which  those  who  enter  and  those  who  leave  do  so  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  employer.  Its  freedom  is  the  freedom  of 
the  man  who  keeps  it" 

Likewise  it  is  beyond  question  that  in  well-authenticated 
instances  a  well-organized  union  has  succeeded  in  driving  away 
all  workmen  who  were  not  members.  This  in  turn  makes  it 
a  shop  in  which  those  who  enter  and  those  who  leave  do  so  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  union  officials.  Its  freedom  becomes  the 
freedom  of  the  union  men  who  work  in  it. 

Employers'  Words  and  Deeds.  — The  statements  made  by 
many  employers  when  set  down  beside  their  acts  tend  toreSnforce 
the  suspidoQS  of  the  workmen.  It  is  not  always  dear  whether 
the  emplojrer  is  entirely  sincere  in  what  he  says.  Either  he  is 
sincerely  interested  is  the  personal  rights  of  the  employee  and 
genuinely  believes  that  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  them,  or  he 
uses  the  expressions  that  carry  such  a  defense  as  a  doak  to 
conceal  the  working  out  of  his  own  business  interests.  When 
it  is  the  one  and  when  the  other,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say. 
Very  plausible  language  is  sometimes  used  that  carries  much 
weight  until  placed  side  by  side  with  the  actions  of  the  user. 
"We  must  recognize  the  good  which  is  in  labor  unions  as  well 
as  the  evil, "  writes  a  leading  employer.  "  We  must  not  condemn 
all  the  labor  unions  for  the  offences  of  some  of  them."  "The 
employer,"  he  adds,  "who  would  like  to  strike  down  all  the 
labor  unions  indiscriminately  is  blind  to  his  own  interests  as 
well  as  faithless  to  his  duty  to  the  general  public."  This  em- 
ployer was  at  the  time  president  of  the  National  AssodatioD 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  Industrial  Alliance,  the  latter  as- 
sodatirai  e^>edally  known  in  union  drdes  as  a  most  uncom- 
prmnising  foe  of  organized  labw. 

Before  the  Industrial  Relations  Commis^on  an  employer 
who  is  one  of  the  most  rhetorical  advocates  of  the  open  shop 
as  wdl  as  one  of  the  most  strenuous  fighters  for  it,  was  asked 
about  discriminatioas  and  grievances  arising  because  of  them 
in  his  shop.     He  replied  that  committees  of  workmen  were 
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allowed  in  his  open  shop.  "If  the  men  make  out  a  good  case, 
we  try  to  redress  it.  If  it  is  a  pow  case,  we  try  to  ar^e  them 
out  of  it"  On  being  asked  wtK>  makes  the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  the  case  is  a  good  one,  be  replied,  "We  decide."  Some 
of  his  questioners  ex^vessed  a  doubt  as  to  whetho-  the  workers 
were  properly  safeguarded  under  such  a  system.  There  were  no 
sucb  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  witness.  "Why,"  he  replied, 
"the  interests  of  both  sides  are  safeguarded,  aren't  they?  If 
the  employee  doesn't  like  the  adjustment,  he  can  quit." 

Inqwitance  of  "  Priadple."  —  It  should  not  be  inferred  that 
the  employers  are  always  openly  insincere.  The  difficulty  lies 
deeper  than  that.  The  error  lies  in  his  supposition  that  there 
is  a  "princ^le"  involved;  a  fundamental  obligation  that  he 
owes  in  the  name  of  sodety  to  the  man  who  seeks  work  but 
does  not  jcHD  a  union.  He  does  not  think  the  thing  through. 
Ws  own  business  interests,  his  own  profits,  must  be  protected. 
A  union  leader  has  tersely  expressed  this  truth  in  the  following 
words,  applicable  alike  to  both  parties:  "What  is  called  'prin- 
ciple' is  sometimes  another  name  for  'self-interest.'  When 
the  employer  proclaims  the  open  shop  as  a  principle,  it  is  often 
not  so  much  the  ethical  question  mvolved  that  he  has  in  mind, 
as  the  opportunity  it  gives  him  for  increasing  his  profits;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  when  workmen  raise  the  question  of 
the  closed  shop,  what  they  have  usually  In  view  is  the  means  it 
affords  them  to  increase  wages.  The  principle  at  issue,  there- 
fore, is  mostly  a  matter  of  krger  profits  and  higher  wages, 
but  it  is  discussed,  on  either  side,  as  though  it  involved  some- 
thing divine.  When  the  employer  finds  that  he  is  able  to  enforce 
the  open  shop,  he  suddenly  becomes  aware  that  there  is  a  'prin- 
dple'  at  stake,  and  that  if  he  were  to  recognize  the  closed  sh(^ 
his  business  would  become  subordinate  to  the  union.  likewise, 
unionists  discover,  when  able  to  enforce  their  demands,  that 
if  they  were  to  tolerate  the  open  shop  it  would  lead  to  the  union's 
destruction.  ...  By  repeatedly  asserting  a  proposition  as  a 
prindpte,  one  may  become  so  imbued  with  its  ethical  impor- 
tance as  to  be  confident  that  unless  it  be  acquiesced  in  dire 
consequences  must  follow.  This  is  the  habit  of  mind  that 
both  employers  and  workmen  are  rapidly  getting  into  ov^ 
the  controversy." 

Opposition  to  ITnionisiii.  —  To  many  enqiloyers  their  <^)posi- 
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tion  to  the  dosed  sluq>  lies  cot  alone  in  the  objection  to  elimi< 
natiiig  the  non-union  man.  It  goes  further  into  oppoeition  to 
unionism  itaelt.  To  them  arguments  against  the  dosed  slu^ 
indude  all  the  diarges  that  are  to  be  brought  against  unionism. 
To  such  employes  the  demand  for  the  dosed  shc^  presents 
an  array  of  dai^ers  that  becomes  to  him  very  formidable.  The 
platform  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu&cturers  calls, 
as  a  first  issue,  for  the  open  shop,  followed  by  the  demand  for 
no  boycott,  no  sympathetic  strike,  no  sacrifice  of  the  independent 
workman  to  the  labor  union,  no  compulsory  use  of  the  union 
label.  At  its  1915  convention  it  endorsed  the  following  restdu- 
tion:  "Resolved  that  the  N.  A.  M.  in  convention  assembled 
does  again  reaffirm  its  condemnation  and  (^>position  to  the 
dosed  shop  and  of  every  form  of  dosed  shc^  agreement  and 
that  we  again  pledge  our  unalterable  adherence  to  the  prindple 
of  industrial  freedom  as  exemplified  by  the  open  shop." 

In  an  agreement  made  in  1905  between  the  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Inm  Workers  and  two  organizations  of  employers,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  Structural 
Steel  Erectors'  Association,  it  was  required  of  the  workman 
that  there  should  be  no  union  control  over  the  appointment 
or  the  work  of  the  foremen;  no  sympathetic  strike;  no  outside 
persons  to  interfere  with  workmen  during  working  hours;  that 
the  employer  should  have  full  power  to  hire  or  discharge  as 
he  should  see  fit;  membership  in  a  labor  union  to  have  no  influ- 
ence in  either  hiring  or  discharging;  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  with  laborers  wlule  loading  or  unloading  materials; 
and  that  employees  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  cease  work  at  any 
time. 

Unionists*  Defense  of  Closed  Shop.  —  To  all  of  these  va- 
rious charges  against  unionism  the  leaders  reply  briefly  but  posi- 
tivdy  —  not  so.  But  their  attitude  is  not  soldy  one  of  denial  of 
false  charges.  The  unionist  has  a  positive  defense  for  his  dosed- 
sbop  policy  that  is  to  him  both  dear  and  convincing.  It  rests 
upon  the  same  general  propositions  that  he  relies  upon  for  all 
his  defenses.  It  is  a  port  of  union  policy  and,  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  is  justifiable.  It  is  a  device.  As  the  employer  so  <^Knly 
poses  as  the  Mend  of  the  non-union  laborer,  so  the  unionist 
insists  that  he  is  "fighting  the  battles  of  all  labor."  The  la- 
borer who  does  not  join  the  union  places  himself  in  a  atu&tion 
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where  the  employer  is  able  to  exploit  him.  Unless  orgauizadoQ 
is  maintaioed  all  labor  is  liable  to  exploitation.  The  interests 
of  the  laborers  are  the  aims  of  the  unions,  and  those  who  join 
secure  benefits  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  all  laborers.  Wiile 
the  persistence  of  many  in  remaining  outside  the  ranlcs  of  the 
unionists  appeals  to  be  the  exerdse  of  a  personal  right,  yet 
the  earnest  unionist  cannot  admit  the  right  of  any  of  them  to 
place  pasonal  interest  above  the  group  welfare.  So  aggravated 
do  they  become  that  they  often  express  sentiments  that  do  not 
reveal  a  very  tender  feeling  toward  the  non-union  man.  Yet  no 
one  can  be  justified  in  supposing  that  the  advocacy  of  the  closed 
shcp  is  merely  an  unreasoned  prejudice  against  the  non-unionist. 
If  Uie  non-unitmist  cannot  see  his  own  needs  then  he  should 
be  made  to  see  them  and  labor  should  be  denied  to  him  until 
he  can  see  himself  as  having  interests  with  all  laborers.  This 
seems  very  rational  to  the  man  who  sees  "label's  cause" 
deariy. 

Flafing  the  matter  upcm  the  clear  grounds  of  competition, 
President  Gompers  argues  that  the  union  man  does  not  deny 
the  non-union  man  the  right  to  work.  He  does,  however,  seek 
contracts  to  supply  the  employer  with  labor  wherever  it  is 
possible.  This  is  based  on  the  beUef  that  in  the  l<Hig  run  the 
best  interests  of  all  labco^rs  are  served  in  this  way.  "We  hold," 
it  is  argued,  "that  it  is  morally  wrong  under  modem  conditions 
for  a  man  to  remain  outside  the  union  in  his  trade.  If  he  does 
so  it  is  his  I^al  right,  but  the  union  should  have  the  right  to 
treat  him  as  a  competitor." 

Teaching  of  Sqterience.  —  Again,  experience  has  cmvinced 
many  leaders  that  the  onfy  alternative  to  what  the  unitms 
ask,  a  sh(^  closed  to  the  iu»i-um<mist,  is  in  practice  a  shc^ 
dosed  to  the  unionist  When  they  make  vp  their  minds  to 
this,  their  course  is  dear;  the  shops  must  be  dosed  by  them 
rather  tlian  to  them.  Somewhat  rhetorically  the  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  tabor  declares :  "  As  the  immortal 
Lincoln  said,  'This  country  cannot  liHig  remain  half  free  and 
half  slave,'  so  say  we  that  any  establishment  cannot  long  remain 
or  be  successfully  (9>erated  part  union  and  part  non-union." 

In  much  the  same  line  it  is  tuiged  that  in  view  of  the  long 
fight  that  labor  has  had  in  establishing  union  standards  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  it  must  be  insisted,  "that  if  the  hours 
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of  ]a.htx  are  eight  and  the  wages  are  two  dollars  a  day,  no  one 
should  be  allowed,  if  we  can  help  it  without  violence,  to  sdl 
his  labor  below  the  scale  or  agree  to  work  longer." 

Sstlmata  of  Opposing  Ofdnioiis  and  Policies.  —  In  such  a 
convex  situation  with  so  divergent  and  coD:9ictiQg  views,  the 
truth  cannot  be  found  at  either  extreme.  If  the  unionists  are 
seeking  to  close  all  worksht^s  to  non-members  of  their  unions  tar 
the  purpose  of  dictating  absolutely  to  the  employers  and  domi- 
nating ^e  industry  through  a  montqxily  advantage,  seeking  al- 
ways and  solely  their  own  interests  as  laborers,  then  there  can  be 
no  two  views  about  it  They  are  wrong.  Such  a  policy  cannot 
be  tolerated  consistently  with  social  welfare.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  employers  are  seeking  to  close  all  abcips  to  unionists, 
so  that  they,  in  fact,  can  dictate  absolutdy  to  the  employees 
and  dominate  the  labtu*  market,  maViiig  it  "favorable"  to 
themselves,  again  there  can  be  no  two  views  about  such  a  sit- 
uation. The  employers  are  wrong.  Society  cannot  tolo^te 
such  a  policy  with  any  degree  of  safety  to  itself.  The  policy 
of  "union  smashing"  is  as  anti-social  and  as  Un-American  as 
the  policy  of  which  the  unions  are  accused.  When  each  side 
sees  so  dearly  the  evil  in  the  position  of  the  other  and  yet  denies 
so  stoutly  that  its  own  position  is  wrong,  the  truth  cannot 
lie  with  either. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  thoe  is  no  general  pnqxtsition 
to  be  laid  down  as  a  practical  working  rule.  In  some  instances 
there  is  one  set  of  forces  that  seem  to  control  and  in  other  cases 
other  bcttffe  dominate.  In  different  trades  developmrats  have 
been  different  There  are  trades  in  which  it  would  be  held 
disgraceful  for  a  man  to  ask  for  employment  for  himself.  The 
Industrial  Commission  says  that  among  hatters  a  man  looking 
for  employment  must  approach  a  journeyman  who  is  already 
employed,  and  be  introduced  by  him  to  the  foreman  as  a  man 
of  the  trade  "on  turn"  and  desiring  to  be  "sho(^>ed."  This 
is  an  andent  custom,  antedating  any  general  organization  of 
the  hatters;  but  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  existing  union,  and  any 
foreman  who  hires  a  man  in  violatirai  of  it  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  dollars.  There  are  other  trades,  howev«,  in  which 
it  would  be  r^arded  as  unmanly  to  seek  employment  through 
another  instead  of  asking  for  it  oneself. 

Conflicting  Eqwiiences.  —  In  some  of  thfw  instances  an  uq- 
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ddstandiiig  has  been  reached  that  appeals  to  be  satisfactory 
to  both  sides.  Such  an  adjustment  ne«l  not  be  called  to  ques- 
tion. When  eitha  side  gains  any  marked  advantage  and  begins 
selfishly  to  exploit  it  a  reaction  immediately  setsin.  The  steel 
workets  vae  taught  a  severe  lesson  when  they  sought  to  domi- 
nate the  steel  mills  of  the  country,  as  one  may  ieam  from  Fitch's 
accomit  in  Ute  Steel  Workers.  The  employers  in  this  industry, 
now  in  full  control  of  their  labor,  may  wisely  profit  by  the 
warning  that  is  sounded  in  this  same  story  by  Mr.  Fitch.  There 
is  reascK)  in  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  most  farsighted 
leaders  when  he  says:  "The  mana|;ement  of  most  at  the  ntm- 
union  plants  to-day  are  unwittinj^  ddng  their  best  to  force 
their  en^loyees  into  the  unions.  The  conditions  in  these  places 
are  usua%  a  ten-hour  day,  wages  slightly  lower  than  the  union 
scale,  time  and  a  quarter  for  overtime,  and  straight  time  for 
Sundays  and  holidays.  These  conditions  alone  furnish  the 
organizers  with  all  the  necessary  ammunition." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  experience,  by  no  means  ex- 
ceptional, of  the  employer  who  has  recognized  the  reasonable- 
ness of  union  control  and  does  not  seek  to  root  it  out.  Some 
of  these  have  discovered  that  the  labor  question  is  really  less 
troublesome  under  the  organized  shop  than  when  it  is  uncv- 
ganized.  In  the  former  the  men  have  beomie  confident  that 
the  employer  is  not  gcdng  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  so 
the  leaders  join  him  in  holding  the  men  in  line  with  proper 
standards.  In  such  a  situation  it  has  devel(^>ed  that  the  cui- 
tinual  fitting  of  the  employer,  so  common  in  the  unorganized 
shc^,  has  given  way  to  steady  cotSperation.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained as  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  men  know  that 
the  dismissal  of  one  union  man  will  be  followed  by  the  onploy- 
tntat  of  another.  Consequently  they  do  not  inquire  so  carefully 
into  the  reasons  as  they  would  if  they  believed  that  a  dismissal 
of  a  tmioB  man  would  mean  the  employment  of  a  iKHi-um(Hi 
man  in  his  place. 

John  Mitchell  with  his  dear  insight  into  the  various  phases 
of  the  labor  movement  views  the  situation  with  confidence 
so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned.  "With  the  rapid  extension 
of  trade  unions,"  he  says,  "the  tendency  is  toward  the  growth 
of  cmnpulsory  member^p  in  them,  and  the  time  will  doubtless 
come  when  this  compulsion  will  be  as  general  and  will  be  con- 
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sidered  aa  little  of  a  grievance  as  the  compulsory  attendance 
of  children  at  school." 

Conflicting  Piinciples :  One  ^^ew.  —  It  has  been  said  that 
the  issues  cannot  be  detencined  on  a  basis  of  any  broadly  stated 
universal  principle.  Nor  are  the  issues  the  same  r^ardless  of 
indusHy,  trade,  or  locally.  Yet  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  no  fundamental  tests  are  to  be  used  at  all.  Here  two 
somewhat  antagonistic  principles  a[q>ear.  The  fiist  may  be 
expressed  by  reference  to  a  leading  authority.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  in  arbitrating  an  agreement  in  the  anthracite  coal  indus- 
try declared:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  employer  has  a 
periect  right  to  employ  and  discharge  men  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  his  industry;  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  give 
ai^  cause  for  discharge.  .  .  .  This  right  to  discharge  must 
be  maintained.  Any  other  view  of  the  case  .  .  .  would  ctnnpel 
employers  to  employ  men  whether  they  had  work  for  them  ot 
no^  and  irtiether  the  men  were  competent  or  not,  and  would 
thus  stagnate  business  and  work  to  the  injury  of  aJl  other  em- 
ployers." 

in  accord  with  this  same  view,  Section  IX  of  the  award  of 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  read, "  no  person  shall  be 
refused  employment,  or  in  any  way  discriminated  against,  on 
account  of  membership  or  non-membeisMp  in  any  labor  organi- 
zation; and  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against,  or  inter- 
ference with,  an  employee  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  labor 
oiganizati<m  by  membo^  of  such  organization."  Such  expres- 
sicms  seek  to  adjust  the  issues  on  the  basis  of  an  individualistic 
philosc^hy.    It  has  a  fwnniliflr  sound  and  an  appealing  force. 

Another  View. —  Opposed  to  it  are  the  views  of  others  equally 
uncere  and  equally  disinterested.  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks 
voices  them  in  the  following  terms:  "  Employers  are  going  to  the 
tilt  in  the  name  of  'liberty,'  but  organization  on  both  sides  has 
introduced  something  so  like  a  revolution  that  the  truth  is,  we 
do  not  know  what  liberty  means  as  applied  to  the  new  situation. 
It  has  still,  in  its  applications,  very  largely  to  be  worked  out. 
If,  for  example,  the  closed  shop  brought  about  without  any 
violence  and  with  the  consent  of  the  employer,  as  in  some  of  the 
dgar  factories,  results  in  a  good  living  wage  with  eight  hours  and 
improved  conditions,  and  the  entire  exclusion  of  children;  while 
outside  the  union  there  rages  a  destructive  ctwipetition  and  many 
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children  employed,  is  it  not  grotesque  to  make  words  like  liberty 
and  Americanism  synonymous  with  that  kind  of  haphazard 
competition?  Liberty  is  not  adequately  defined  in  terms  of  the 
employers'  pecuniary  interest.  It  also  has  social  connotations 
which  we  are  only  beginning  to  learn." 

Professor  Seligman  emphasized  this  principle  by  making  it  the 
theme  of  a  Presidential  Address  before  the  American  Economic 
Association  in  1903.  In  reply  to  possible  objections  against 
reiterating  this  "thrice  told  tale"  he  insists  that  we  are  wrong 
in  that  "we  grasp  the  form  but  not  the  substance.  We  think 
that  we  appreciate  the  social  basis  of  economic  law,  but  in  reality 
<our  appreciation  is  fragmentary.  We  do  the  theory  lip-service 
.but  not  brain  homage." 

Speaking  directly  to  the  trade-union  problem  and  the  <^n 
:shcp,  he  said: 

"WhUe  there  is  indeed  only  too  much  truth  in  the  contention 
that  many  of  our  unions  are  steering  perilously  dose  to  the  rodts 
of  monopoly  and  extortion,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  simply 
:by  emphasizing  the  right  of  the  individual  laborer.  The  right 
•of  the  individual  to  work  is,  indeed,  as  Tuigot  told  us  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  sacred  and  imprescriptible  ri^t;  but  the  conditions 
under  which  this  ri^t  is  to  be  exerdsed  are  by  no  means  a  matter 
•of  mere  individual  discretion  and  of  social  unconcern.  We  are  be- 
:ginning  to  see  that  the  securest  guarantee  of  liberty  is  the  social 
:sanction  —  that  true  and  permanent  freedom  is  at  bottom  an 
outgrowth  of  the  social  forces,  and  that  individual  bargaining  re- 
isults  in  a  mere  empty  husk  of  freedom.  Liberty  —  to  quote 
Cariyle  again  —  is  a  divine  thing;  the  liberty  to  die  by  starvation 
is  not  so  divine.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  real  sacredness  and 
imprescriptibility  attach  to  that  wise  and  collective  action  which 
will  secure  a  higher  and  more  effective  liberty  for  the  members  of 
the  group,  and  which  it  goes  without  saying  must  be  so  devised 
:as  not  to  dose  the  door  of  opportunity  to  either  the  unfortunate 
or  the  peculiarly  gifted.  To  nu^nify  the  individual  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  social  group  is  to  dose  our  eyes  to  the  real  forces 
that  have  daborated  modem  liberty  and  modem  democracy,  not 
in  the  backwoods  of  a  frontier  community  but  in  the  busy  marts 
•of  commerce  and  the  complex  hcone  <^  industry." 

Hiese  two  sets  of  views,  each  expressed  by  recognized  au- 
thority, cannot  easily  be  set  aside.     Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  recon- 
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cile  them.  Individual  interest  and  sodal  interest,  individual 
right  and  social  right,  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same  thing.  They 
(tften  are  in  conflict.  In  this  particular  case,  the  antf^nism  is 
dear.  There  are  three  cases  of  individual  rights,  tbose  of  the 
employer,  the  union  workman  and  the  non-union  man.  They 
are  in  conflict.  The  case  calls  for  an  adjustment.  The  rights 
must  be  modified,  and  the  modification  must  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  some  correct  principle.  The  determination  of  this 
princqde  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution  of  this  practical 
difficulty. 

A  Detemdning  Factor.  —  Even  tn  face  of  this  difference, 
there  is  a  determining  factor.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  whole 
issue  is  really  one  of  means,  not  of  end.  Whether  or  not  shops 
should  be  organized,  thoroughly  unionized,  dosed  to  ail  who  are 
not  unionists,  depends  upon  the  purpose,  upon  the  relation  of 
this  iact  to  other  facts  of  the  union  movauent.  It  is  so  directly 
rdated  to  collective  bargaining  that  in  a  fuller  analysis  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  maintenance  of  this  collective  activity. 
This  is  discussed  more  fuUy  elsewhere  and  here  the  present 
U^ic  leads  so  direcUy  to  it  that  the  real  issue  loses  itself  in  the 
larger  question.  Professor  Ross  has  expressed  the  relation 
vividly  when  he  said:  "It  seems  to  me  so  important  that  the 
sellers  of  labor  should  equalize  themselves  in  bargaining  power 
with  the  buyers  of  labor  and  therewith  command  for  their  labor 
Its  true  mai^et  worth,  that  if  you  can  show  me  that  the  closed 
ahc^  is  essential  to  such  a  condition,  I  approve  of  the  closed 
ahcp.  ...  If  in  many  cases  and  in  many  trades  it  is  impossible 
for  labor  successfully  to  carry  through  the  collective  bargain 
princgde  without  the  closed  shop,  as  it  seems  to  be,  what  hollow 
mockery  it  is  for  us  to  approve  the  purpose  of  labor  organizations 
and  yet  deny  them  the,  use  of  the  only  legitimate  means  by  which 
they  can  fulfill  that  puipoae." 
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THE  CLOSED  SHOP  (Continaed) 

LEGAUTY  OF  CLOSED  SHOP 

Wliat  shall  be  said  of  the  legality  of  the  dosed  shc^?  If  a 
contract  is  entered  into  between  an  employer  and  his  men 
agreeing  that  none  but  union  labor  shall  be  employed,  is 
that  contract  valid?  There  is  some  basis  for  a  conclusion 
on  this  question,  though  not  sufficient  to  make  such  conclusion 
final. 

In  a.  closed-she^  contract  that  led  to  a  trial  in  the  Massachu- 
setts court  (Berry  vs.  Donovan,  74  N.  E.  603)  it  had  been  def- 
initely agreed  that  the  emplc^^er  would  hire  only  members  of  the 
union  in  good  standing  and  further  that  he  would  not  retain  in 
his  employ  any  worker  after  receiving  notice  from  the  union 
that  such  worker  was  objectionable  to  the  union,  whether  such 
objection  was  based  on  the  worker's  being  in  arrears  for  dues, 
disobedient  to  the  rules  or  laws  of  the  union,  or  for  any  other 
cause. 

In  accordance  with  this  agreonent  a  woriunan  was  discharged 
who  had  been  in  this  employ  for  nearly  four  years.  He  brought 
suit  for  damages  on  the  ground  that  ihe  agreement  had  injured 
him  by  bringing  about  his  discharge  when  it  would  not  have 
occurred  otherwise.  While  the  term  d  employment  was  not 
for  a  fixed  time,  yet  it  appeared  to  the  court  that  the  agre^uent 
authorized  the  union  "to  interfere  and  deprive  any  workman  of 
his  employment  for  no  reason  whatever,  in  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  its  power."  With  these  two  points  in  mind  the  court  was  of 
the  opinion  that  "  whatever  the  contracting  parties  may  do  if  no 
<me  but  themselves  is  concerned,  it  is  evident  that,  as  against 
the  workman,  a  contract  of  this  kind  does  not  of  itself  justify 
interference  with  his  employment  by  a  third  person  who  made 
the  contract  with  his  employer."  It  seemed  that  the  morive  was 
one  to  injure  and  so  damages  were  awarded.     The  decision 
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rested  solely  upon  the  fact  that  the  injured  person  had  been  id 
the  employment  for  about  four  years.  What  would  have  been 
the  law  of  the  case  if  it  had  been  brought  by  one  seeking  employ- 
ment and  unable  to  secure  it  because  of  the  agreement,  is  a  point 
that  is  not  discussed. 

In  the  New  York  courts  the  question  came  up  in  a  different 
form,  somewhat  more  satisfactory  for  the  diacussioa  <A  the  gen- 
eral principles  involved.  The  i»rties  had  agreed  that  no  em- 
ployee should  be  allowed  to  work  for  longer  than  four  weeks 
without  becoming  a  member  of  the  union.  The  court  argued 
that  public  policy  and  the  interests  of  society  favor  the  utmost 
freedom  in  the  citizen  to  pursue  his  lawful  calling  or  trade.  If  a 
combination  of  workingmen  interfered  with  the  fulfillment  <^ 
this  purpose  through  contracts  with  employers,  coercing  other 
workingmen  to  become  members  of  the  orgaiiization,  such 
action  militates  against  the  principle  of  public  policy  which 
prohibits  monopoly  and  special  privileges.  "It  would  tend  to 
derive  the  public  of  the  services  of  men  in  useful  employments 
and  c^>acities.  It  would  impoverish  and  crush  a  citizen  for  no 
reason  connected  in  the  slightest  d^ree  with  the  advancement 
of  wages  or  the  maintenance  of  the  rate."  Concluding,  the  court 
says:  "While  it  may  be  true  that  the  contract  was  entered  into, 
<Mi  the  part  of  the  (employers),  with  the  object  of  avoiding  dis- 
putes and  conflicts  with  the  workingmen's  organization,  that 
feature  and  such  an  intention  cannot  aid  the  defence,  nor  legalize 
a  plan  of  compelling  workingmen  not  in  affiliation  with  the  or- 
ganization to  join  it,  at  the  peril  of  being  deprived  of  their  em- 
pk^rment  and  of  the  means  of  making  a  livelihood."  (Curran 
vs.  Galen,  46  N.  E.  297.) 

Later  another  case  came  to  the  same  court.  The  agreement 
was  a  very  elaborate  one,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
abstract  taken  from  the  <^iiiuoa  of  the  court  (Jacobs  vs.  Cohen, 
76  N.  E.  s):  "The  contract  is  in  substance  as  follows:  The 
defendants  were  the  party  of  the  first  part;  their  own  employees, 
'by  Barnard  Kaplan,  their  representative  and  attorney  in  fact,' 
party  of  the  second  part;  and  the  Protective  Coat  Tailors'  and 
Freraers'  Union,  Local  No.  55,  of  the  United  Garment  Workeis 
of  America,  a  voluntary  association  organized  by  the  parties 
erf  the  second  part,  acting  'through  Barnard  Kaplan,  its  secre- 
tary,' party  of  the  third  part.    It  consists  chiefly  of  restrictive 
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stipulations  against  the  eDq>loyen,  iriio  agree  to  en^oy  the 
persons  already  in  their  employment  .  .  .  each  in  his  own 
cqiacity  and  for  no  other  work  than  that  he  was  engaged  for, ' 
during  the  period  of  one  year.  After  fixing  the  number  of 
working  hours  per  week,  it  was  agreed  that '  under  do  drcum- 
stances  shall  work  be  carried  on  by  the  parties  of  the  first  and 
second  part  at  any  other  hours  than  herein  specified  without  a 
written  consent  of  the  party  of  the  third  part,  executed  by  its 
duly  authorized  officer.'  It  was  further  agreed  'that  the  party 
of  the  first  part  shall  not  employ  any  help  whatsoever  other 
than  those  belongLng  to  and  who  are  members  of  the  party  of 
the  third  part  and  in  good  standing  and  who  conform  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  party  of  the  third  part;  and 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  cease  to  «nploy  any  one  and 
all  those  employees  who  are  not  in  good  standing  and  who  do 
not  conform  to  and  comply  with  the  rules  and  r^ulatioos  of 
said  party  of  the  third  part,  up<m  being  notified  to  that  effect 
by  its  duly  credentialed  representatives.  The  party  of  the  first 
part  hereby  agrees  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
party  of  the  third  part,  as  known  in  the  trade,  and  to  pomit 
and  allow  representatives  of  said  party  of  the  third  part  to  enter 
their  shop  or  shops  at  any  and  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
ioi  the  purpose  ol  inspection  and  enforcement  of  the  terms  of 
this  ctmtract,  as  w«U  as  all  the  rules  and  regulations  herein  re- 
ferred to.  Tlie  party  of  the  first  part  shall  not  engage  any  he^ 
iriiatsoever,  even  those  who  are  members  of  the  party  of  the 
third  part,  without  their  first  having  produced  a  pass  card  duly 
executed  and  signed  by  the  authorized  business  agent  of  the 
party  of  the  third  part,  said  card  to  show  that  the  bearer  thereof 
is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  party  of  the  third  part 
and  that  he  has  complied  with  the  rules  and  regulations  tho^of 
in  force  at  that  time.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  not  em- 
ploy m<»e  than  («ie  helper  to  every  two  c^ierators,  or  one  helper 
to  two  basters,  and  under  no  consideration  to  employ  any 
aiq)rentices.'  The  parties  of  the  second  part  also  agrrad  not  to 
employ  apprentices  and  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  r^uIati<His 
of  the  party  of  the  third  part.  '  In  the  event  of  any  one  of  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  not  remaining  and  continuing  during 
the  entire  period  of  thb  contract  in  good  standing,  or  does  not 
in  all  respects  conftmn  with  the  rules  and  r^ulations  of  the 
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pai^  of  the  thiid  part,  then  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
cease  to  miploy  such  employee  whoever  he  may  be.  .  .  .  Hiat 
the  parties  of  the  second  part  may  quit  work  during  a  so-called 
"sympathetic  strike,"  provided  no  new  demands  are  made  by 
them.  Such  quitting  of  work  on  their  part  shall  in  no  way 
affect  the  validity  of  this  agreement  or  suspend  its  operaticKt.' 
A  minimum  scale  of  wages  was  agreed  upon,  and  finally  the 
party  of  the  first  part  i^reed  to  deposit  'and  hereby  does  de- 
posit with  the  party  of  the  third  part  a  promissoty  note  in  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  ...  as  security  for  the  faithful 
performance  by  the  party  of  the  firat  part  of  all  the  covenants 
and  conditions  herein  contained  ...  as  liquidated  and  ascer* 
tained  damages  upon  the  commission  of  any  breach  or  vidation 
of  any  of  the  covenants  herein  above  set  forth  on  the  part  ol 
the  party  of  the  first  part.  .  .  .'  The  only  stipulation  cm  the 
part  of  the  union  was  that  it  would  'furnish  any  and  all  help 
it  may  have  on  its  application  books'  which  it  was  to  keep  for 
the  benefit  of  the  other  parties  without  chaige  of  any  kind  to 
any  person." 

In  this  instance  the  court  hdd  that  the  agreement  was  not 
unlawful.  It  was  voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  employers. 
If  the  employers  chose  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  th^ 
were  free  to  do  so.  It  seemed  to  the  court  that  the  employers 
had  come  to  be  released  from  an  agreement  into  whidi  Uiey 
had  voluntarily  entered  with  the  expectation  of  profit  to  them- 
selves. If  they  regarded  it  as  beneficial  to  themselves  "does 
it  lie  in  their  mouths  now  to  urge  its  illegality?"  The  view 
<rf  public  policy  seems  to  have  changed.  "That,  incidentally, 
it  might  result  in  the  discharge  of  some  of  those  employed,  for 
^ure  to  come  into  affiliation  with  their  fellow  workmen's 
organization,  or  that  it  might  prevent  others  from  being  en- 
gaged upon  the  work,  is  neither  something  of  which  the  em- 
ployers may  oxnplain,  nor  something  with  which  public  policy 
is  concerned." 

Other  cases  have  been  brought  to  the  courts  but  these  do  not 
set  fwth  so  clearly  the  principles  involved.  In  an  Illinois  case 
(CyBrien  vs.  People,  75  N.  E.  loS),  the  employers  had  refused  to 
sign  a  closed-shop  agreement  and  the  employees  had  gone  on 
strike  to  compel  them  to  sign.  Such  an  act  the  courts  would 
not  uphold.     It  was  coercive  and  unlawful,  violative  of  the 
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l^al  right  of  the  employer,  and  it  was  "unjust  and  oppressive 
as  to  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  labor  organizations." 
In  Massachusetts  an  employer  had  posted  a  set  of  open-shop 
rules  that  were  to  go  into  ^ect  at  a  stated  time.  (Reynolds  vs. 
Davis,  84  N.  E.  457.)  A  strike  was  called  to  prevent  the  rules 
being  put  into  effect  The  legality  of  such  a  strike  was  ques- 
tioned before  the  court.  To  the  court  the  purpose  seemed  to 
be  to  dose  the  sbcp  axbitrarily  to  all  workmen  not  members  of 
■the  union,  "not  because  such  workmen  were  personally  objec- 
tionable in  any  particular,  nor  because  there  was  not  voA 
mough  for  all  the  members  of  the  union  if  non-union  men  were 
employed,  but  to  compel  all  workmen  to  join  the  union  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  monopoly  in  the  labor  market,  wherel^ 
to  be  able  to  contend  successfully  with  employers  whenever  a 
controversy  should  arise."  A  strike  for  such  a  purpose  "would 
not  be  justifiable  on  prindples  of  competition,  either  as  against 
Don-unioQ  workmen  or  as  against  the  empl<^er,  but  would  be 
unlawful." 

Pot  reasons  other  than  the  principles  involved  in  the  closed^ 
shop  contract,  it  may  be  unlawful  to  form  an  agreonent  that 
will  result  in  the  discharge  of  workmen  already  mpl<Q^  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  agreement.  It  may  be  the  basis 
for  damages.  Also  it  appears  that  a  strike  to  compel  the  adop- 
tion (rf  a  closed-shop  agreement  may  be  unlawful.  That  involves 
the  more  goieral  question  of  the  legality  of  strikes,  whatever 
may  be  thdr  purpose.  That  tt^ic  has  been  discussed  in  the 
ch^ter  on  Strikes.  In  the  last  case  referred  to,  it  appears  further 
that  the  questicm  of  competition  and  monopoly  are  not  foreign 
to  this  discussion. 

The  judicial  attitude,  then,  is  not  settled  into  agreement 
Of  course  violence  and  intimidation  will,  if  used  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  secure  the  agreement,  free  the  other  from  the  bind- 
ing toKC  oi  the  contract.  There  is  uniformity  on  that  point 
worked  out  through  other  channels  and  applicable  in  all  cases. 
But  coerdon  aside,  there  remains  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  the 
courts  will  view  a  contract  of  this  kind.  It  may  come  within 
the  right  of  the  contracting  parties  so  long  as  the  agreement  is 
entered  into  voluntarily.  It  may,  aa  the  other  hand,  be  viewed 
as  a  monc^ly  against  which  even  the  freedom  of  contract  will 
not  stand. 
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THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  IHDOSTKy'S  OPEN  SHOP 

One  concrete  illustration  of  this  struggle  is  of  particular  in- 
terest, llie  iron  and  steel  industry  is  in  many  important  re- 
elects a  typical  American  mdustry.  Its  position  in  the  indus- 
trial world  is  commandii^.  Its  polides  are  therefore  of  more 
than  ordinary  impcatance.  The  experiences  of  unionism  in 
this  field  are  instructive.  The  tale  is  one  full  of  interest.  John 
Fitch  in  lus  study  of  The  Steel  Workers  has  presented  the  case 
at  first  hand  and  in  full  detail.  He  recounts  at  some  length 
the  struggle  of  unionists  through  the  series  of  strikes  culminat- 
ing in  the  Homestead  Strike  of  1892,  the  death  knell  of  unionism 
for  the  steel  workers  of  the  United  States.  The  powerful  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  had  been  formed  and  stood  ready  to 
bring  its  immense  concentration  of  force  against  unionism.  Since 
that  time  its  labor  policy  has  been  that  of  the  open  3h<^.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the  opea  shop  has  been  in  rela- 
tion to  unionism  and  Fitch  has  furnished  us  with  a  full  account 
during  the  period  covered  by  his  inquiry.  A  paternalistic  atti- 
tude has  been  steadily  maintiuned.  Coal  and  gas  from  the 
company  supplies  were  furnished  at  cost.  Houses  rented 
below  the  rates  charged  by  other  owners.  Money  was  loaned 
for  building  on  terms  more  favorable  than  local  building  and 
loan  associations  charged.  A  ^tem  of  stock  purchase  for 
employees  was  introduced.  A  liberal  pension  and  insurance 
plan  was  inaugurated.  In  these  respects  the  paternalism  was 
benefidal.  Against  these  were  offset  an  increase  of  the  less  in- 
telUgent  classes  of  foreigners,  and  their  distribution  so  as  to 
prevent  any  class  conscious  feeling,  an  increase  of  pay  for 
skilled  and  decreased  pay  for  unskilled  labor  with  the  extensive 
introduction  of  machinery  to  eliminate  at  every  possible  point 
the  need  for  the  skilled.  This  has  greatly  increased  the  propw- 
tion  of  unskilled.  Many  workmen  are  dted  as  having  found 
it  in  accord  with  their  own  experience  that  the  reductions  in 
wages  from  time  to  time  approximately  equalled  their  savings 
as  revealed  to  the  company  by  their  savings  deposits  or  their 
purchases  of  company  stock.  To  these  adverse  conditions  must 
be  added  the  e>eeding  up  system  in  all  its  ramifications  followed 
by  the  "judicious  cuts  from  time  to  time  in  the  rate  of  pay 
per  ton,  which  make  the  men  put  forth  the  last  ounce  of  energy 
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to  prevent  a  wage  loss."  Such  is  the  record  under  the  "em- 
ployers' regime"  as  portrayed  by  Fitch. 

Forms  of  Discr^ninatioa.  —  But  what  of  membership  in 
unions?  Were  workmen  chosen  without  discrimination,  as  the 
open-shop  principle  would  dictate?  In  1895  a  reduction  in  wages 
was  posted.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  protest.  The  fol- 
lowing day  men  were  discharged  in  groups  for  attending  the 
meeting.  Secret  meetings  were  held  and  a  local  organization  of 
twenty-five  men  formed  in  one  of  the  mills.  It  was  but  a  short 
time  before  the  officers  of  Uiis  local  were  discharged  and  the 
president  was  informed  at  the  time  that  he  was  dropped  for 
forming  the  organization.  In  1901  a  secret  organization  was 
formed  with  a  thousand  members,  and  very  soon  several  hun- 
dred of  them  were  discharged.  It  is,  as  Fitch  states,  "a  matter 
of  common  report"  that  one  particularly  active  organizer  "is 
blacklisted  in  every  mill  c£  the  Steel  Corporation."  This  lead 
of  the  managers  of  the  Corporation  was  closely  followed  by  the 
independents,  so  that  the  unionist  fares  the  same  throughout 
the  district.  In  one  of  the  independent  plants  it  was  dedded 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  protest  against  Sunday  work.  The  superin- 
tendent called  the  leaders  tc^ther  and  threatened  them  with 
dischai^e  if  they  did  not  abandon  the  plan.  Then  at  the  time 
announced  for  the  meeting  together  with  several  mill  policemen 
he  stationed  himself  in  plain  sight  where  he  could  see  anyone 
who  altered  the  hall.  No  cme  attempted  to  go  in  and  there 
was  no  meeting.  To  his  account  of  these  instances  Fitch  adds 
the  statement:  "The  cffidals  of  the  steel  cconpanies  make  no 
secret  of  thai  hostility  to  unionism,  and  I  have  been  told  by 
leading  employers  that  they  would  not  tcderate  it.  Any  move- 
ment toward  organization,  they  assured  me,  would  mean  dis- 
charge. That  this  is  no  idle  boast  is  evident  from  the  records 
of  all  attempts  at  organization  since  1893." 

To  insure  the  effective  working  of  this  policy  the  companies 
organized  an  elaborate  secret  service.  Its  agents  were  sup- 
posed to  be  employees  working  shoulder  to  Moulder  with 
the  men  and  quick  to  detect  and  ttpoit  any  movocent 
toward  agitation  and  organization.  This  has  made  the  men 
very  suspicious  and  very  cautious.  "I  doubt,"  says  fltdi, 
"whether  you  could  find  a  more  su^idous  body  of  men  than 
the  employees  of  the  United  States  Sted  Corporatitm.    They 
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are  suspicious  of  one  another,  of  thdr  neighbors,  and  of  their 
friends." 

THE  PBEFEKENTIAL  UNION  SHOP 

Contrasted  with  this  struggle  between  the  sted  manufac- 
turers and  thor  workmen  is  that  of  the  clothing  workers  of 
New  York  City.  It  began  in  1910.  The  strikers  through  thdr 
union  officials  presented  a  list  of  grievances  and  demands  which 
dealt  with  conditions  of  labor  generally  and  which  included  the 
charge  that  union  men  were  discriminated  against  and  the 
more  active  leaders  were  blacklisted.  There  were  many  efforts 
at  mediation  by  public-spirited  citizens  and  finally  a  conference 
was  arranged  with  an  advance  agreement  that  the  closed  shop 
should  not  be  a  subject  of  discussion. 

In  the  proffer  d  settlement  made  by  the  oiganization  of 
manufacturers  many  concessions  were  made.  One  clause, 
however,  indicates  their  view  on  the  employment  of  union 
labor.  "We  know  of  no  discrimination  against  union  men 
in  our  ranks  and  no  blacklisting,  but  we  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cipline rigorously  any  member  of  our  association  who  hereafter 
shall  be  proven  guilty  of  viohtting  the  [dedge  (not  to  discrimi- 
nate) already  given." 

Negotiations  reached  the  point  of  amicable  adjustment  on 
all  important  points  except  one.  The  employers  would  not  cour 
cede  what  they  considered  to  be  a  closed  shop.  The  union 
leaders  believed  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  strikers  could  be 
satisfied  only  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy.  Conferences 
came  to  an  end  and  the  strike  was  renewed  with  increased 
vigor.  For  a  month  efforts  at  mediation  were  persisted  in  with 
the  final  result  of  renewing  the  conferences.  In  previous  dis- 
cussions the  employers  are  reported  to  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  employ  a  majori^  of  unionists,  and  also  to  act  In  co- 
operation with  the  unions  in  securing  many  of  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  striving.  Sut  they  flatly  and  steadily  refused 
to  go  further. 

A  Compromise.  —  It  was  at  this  point  that  a  compromise 
that  had  slowly  been  formulating  was  proposed.  An  open  shop 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  unionists  because  of  fear  of  dis- 
crimination. A  closed  shop  was  rejected  by  the  employers  be- 
cause of  fear  at  union  domination.    A  "preferential  union  shop" 
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was  suggested.  Tliis  was  finally  accepted  as  iavolving  essentially 
the  main  points  for  which  eadi  side  contended.  Tlie  Protocol 
was  finally  drawn  up,  signed  and  put  into  effect  on  the  second 
day  of  September,  1910. 

The  Agreement.  —  The  agreement  as  to  the  conditions  of 
union  employment  was  embodied  in  section  fourteen  c^  the 
ProtocoL  llus  read  as  follows:  "Each  member  of  the  manu- 
facturers is  to  maintain  a  union  shop,  a  'union  shop'  being 
understood  to  refer  to  a  shop  where  union  standards  as  to  work 
conditions,  hours  of  labor,  and  rates  of  wages  as  herein  stipu- 
lated prevail,  and  where,  when  hiring  help,  unicBi  men  are  pre- 
ferred, it  being  recognized  that,  since  there  are  differences  in 
degrees  of  skill  among  those  en^>loyed  in  the  trade,  employers 
shall  have  freedom  of  selection  as  between  one  union  man  and 
another,  and  shall  not  be  confined  to  any  list,  nor  bound  to 
follow  any  prescribed  order  whatever.  It  is  further  understood 
that  all  existing  agreements  and  obligations  of  the  employer, 
indudii^  those  to  present  employees,  shall  be  respected;  the 
manufacturers,  however,  declare  their  belief  in  the  union,  and 
that  all  who  desire  its  benefits  should  share  in  its  burdens." 

Elements  of  the  New  Plan.  —  The  relative  security  for  this 
agreement  was  found  in  the  very  elaborate  and  satisfactory 
method  of  adjusting  differences  through  the  Board  of  Griev- 
ances and  Board  of  Arbitration.  This  has  been  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Arbitration  and  does  not  call  for  further  notice  here. 
Within  such  a  plan  for  settling  possible  difficulties,  adjustments 
were  amicably  made.  The  plim  first  of  all  secured  the  adoption 
of  union  standards  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  sanitary 
conditions.  To  establish  these  standards  the  union  must  have 
a  real  life.  This  strong  union  came  into  touch  with  a  strong 
organization  of  emplt^ers  and  adjustments  were  made  as 
among  friends  rather  than  foes,  involving  mutual  respect,  good 
faith  and  confidence. 

The  plan  further  insured  the  existence  of  the  union.  Its 
members  sat  on  the  Boards  of  Grievances.  As  an  organiza- 
tion, it  was  hirgdy  responsible  for  shop  control.  No  one  needed 
to  fear  the  displeasure  of  the  employer  by  joining  the  union. 
Other  sources  (rf  annoyance  also  were  cleared  away.  Existing 
agreements  between  employers  and  non-union  employees  were 
re^>ected.    As  to  choosing  employees  the  manufacturer  gave 
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imfereoce  to  union  men  of  equal  skill  and  the  union  must  see 
to  it  that  the  ntembership  was  sufficiently  large.  If  a  non- 
unioa  man  was  hired  either  because  of  his  superior  skill  or  be- 
cause of  a  limited  number  of  unionists  available,  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  new  employee  to  join  the  union  if  he  wished  to 
protect  his  job  against  union  men  in  the  future.  If  he  applied 
in  good  faith,  the  imion  must  accept  him  to  membership.  The 
open  membership  to  unions  was  one  of  the  essential  features  <rf 
the  entire  plan.  Should  any  emplo)ree  refuse  to  join,  the  union 
could  secure  his  removal  from  the  shop  as  soon  as  a  union  man 
irf  equal  skiU  presented  himself.  Should  the  employer  be  sus- 
pected ot  acting  in  bad  faith  in  making  discrimination  in  matter 
of  skill,  there  arose  a  grievance  which  was  put  through  the  r^- 
ular  course  <d  settlement  where  the  charge  would  be  deared  up. 

Thus  while  the  shops  were  not  entirely  closed  to  non-union 
men,  the  unionists  had  the  preference  and  at  the  same  time 
the  employer  had  a  [Mactical  degree  of  choice  in  matter  of  skill 
and  fitness  for  work.  Joining  the  union  gave  an  advantage  to 
the  man  and  placed  him  in  line  to  share  tiie  burdens  as  well  as 
to  re^  the  b^efits  of  such  organization. 

Id  short,  the  employer  obligated  himself  to  employ  union 
men  as  long  as  any  ap[^ed;  and  he  was  free  to  choose  from 
among  them  the  ones  best  ad^ted  to  his  needs.  The  union 
must  be  open;  all  qualified  ^plicants  must  be  admitted  with- 
out discrimination. 

This  agreement  was  entered  i^>on  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Protective  Association,  with  a  member^p  of  123  firms  and 
15,000  employees.  Later  the  membership  of  both  firms  and 
employees  materially  increased.  Practiajly  the  entire  doak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry  came  under  either  the  Protocol  agree- 
ment or  under  shop  contract  agreements  that  were  essentially 
the  same. 

Success  of  the  Kew  Plan.  —  That  the  pUn  worked  satisfac- 
torUy  is  evidenced  by  its  continuation  for  so  long  a  time. 
Grievances  have  been  numerous;  yet  the  reports  do  not  classify 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to  tell  just  what 
prt^rtion  arose  over  suspected  discrimination  against  union 
employees. 

During  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  the  agreement 
there  were  7,656  grievances  settled.    Of  these  97%  ^ras  ad- 
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justed  in  the  first  stage,  while  only  twenty  cases  were  carried 
up  to  the  final  hearings  before  the  Board  ik  Arbitiati<ni.  This 
fact  warrants  the  conclusion  that  complaints  against  the  inf- 
erential union-she^  clause  of  the  ProtoctJ,  if  there  were  any, 
were  readily  adjusted. 

Further  evidence  of  the  adaptability  of  the  preferential  union 
shop  was  established  in  later  agreements.  By  the  spring  of 
1913  six  protocols  had  been  signed  all  in  Uie  general  induatiy 
of  women's  clothing.  They  covered  six  s^iarate  branches  of 
the  industry,  included  both  New  York  and  Boston  employers 
and  involved  65,000  persons.  In  each  of  these  agreements 
the  preferential  union  shop  was  a  feature. 

Spirit  of  Parties  to  the  Agreement.  —  Coacemiiig  the  spirit 
in  which  this  part  of  the  agreement  was  entered  upon,  two  or 
three  brief  extracts  will  explain.  The  general  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union  explained 
the  plan:  "In  such  a  shop  the  non-union  worker  may  obtain 
employment,  but  in  a  protocol  shop  they  are  laboring  under  a 
<Usadvantage,  because  while  the  employer  may  pay  him  the  same 
scale  of  wages  and  work  the  sam^  number  of  hours,  his  employ- 
ment and  his  rights  are  limited,  for  he  is  the  first  to  go  down 
and  the  last  to  be  taken  up."  The  spirit  of  the  employers  ap- 
pears, for  example,  in  the  statement  from  the  Dress  and  Waist 
Bulletin,  the  organ  of  the  manufacturers:  "The  attention  of 
members  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  the  preferen- 
tial union  shop,  to  which  they  are  bound  to  adhere  under  the 
protocol,  requires  in  general  that  in  laying  off  workers  manu- 
facturers shall  lay  off  non-union  workers  before  laying  off  union 
workers,  skill  being  equal."  When  it  developed,  as  it  did  in 
some  of  the  sh<q}s  that  the  membership  of  the  unicHis  did  not 
increase  as  it  had  been  expected  to  do  under  the  new  plan, 
there  appeared  an  editorial  in  the  organ  of  the  Manufacturais' 
Protective  Association  which  read  as  follows:  "Every  reason- 
able effort  should  be  made  by  members  to  induce  their  employees 
to  join  the  union.  This  is  only  just  and  fair,  not  only  because 
the  association  is  morally  obli^ted  to  do  this,  but  also  because 
it  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  for  all  the  workers  to  contribute 
their  share  in  the  way  of  dues  to  the  union  toward  meeting 
the  greatly  increased  expenses  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
protocol  conditions  in  the  shops.    There  need  be  no  coercicKi 
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and  there  should  not  be,  but  if  the  matter  is  presented  pn^)eriy 
to  the  workers  who  have  not  yet  affiliated  themselves  with 
the  union  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  be  induced  to  join. 

"A  strong  union  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturera,  and 
members  of  the  association  should  make  every  effort  to  increase 
the  membership  in  the  union  so  that  its  officers  may  have  com- 
plete control  (^  the  workers  and  be  enabled  to  discipline  them 
when  necessary.  With  half  the  shop  union  and  the  other  half 
non-union,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  this  is  impossible  and  that 
friction  is  bound  to  result." 

Later  Discord.  —  An  interesting  difference  developed  in  the 
<q>eration  of  the  first  protocol  and  the  later  ones.  In  the  cloak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry  there  was  an  increase  m  the  membership 
of  tix  unions.  The  association  also  increased  its  membership. 
The  expected  advantage  to  the  union  in  tfae  preference  extended 
to  union  members  was  realized.  In  the  dress  and  waist  industry, 
as  the  study  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows, 
these  results  did  not  follow.  The  preferential  union-shop  clause 
in  the  protocol  was  in  the  same  words,  indeed  copied  from  the 
earlier  one.  Yet  the  mranbership  in  the  dress  and  waiat  unions 
decreased  during  the  first  year.  This  fact  led  to  su^idon  on 
tlie  part  of  the  union  leados,  and  th^  preferred  charges  against 
the  employers  on  the  ground  that  they  were  discriminating 
in  favcff  of  non-union  labor.  Their  case  before  the  arbitrators 
showed  that  in  many  of  the  slMq)S,  some  of  them  belonging  to 
officers  of  the  association,  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  labor 
was  union.  The  association  admitted  the  fact  but  daiied 
the  validity  of  the  implications  that  were  suggested.  Thdr 
explanation  placed  tfae  blame  on  the  poHdes  of  the  unions 
themselves,  prejudicing  the  workers  rather  than  attracting 
them.  The  fincUng  of  the  board  of  arbitration  tedmically  freed 
the  employers  from  these  charges,  though  they  were  not  entirely 
exonerated.  It  was  recognized  by  the  board  as  perfectly  dear 
that  the  membership  of  the  union  was  probably  only  one-half 
what  it  was  six  or  eight  months  before.  On  the  question  of 
fixing  the  blame  it  seemed  to  the  board  that  practically  both 
parties  had  been  at  fault,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
both  parties  to  "exert  themselves  greatly  to  carry  out  the  plan 
which  was  originally  in  their  purpose." 

EffortB  towards  CoOperatloa.  —  Following  this  it  appears 
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that  serious  and  sincere  efforts  were  made  on  botli  sides  to 
carry  into  effect  the  principle  of  the  preferential  union  shc^. 
From  the  officials  of  both  organizations  appeals  woe  sent  out 
uiging  both  employers  and  employees  to  observe  faithfully 
the  terms  of  the  agreemenL  llie  employers'  appeal  was  that 
the  members  of  the  association  should  regard  the  obligation 
to  support  the  union  in  its  effort  to  extend  its  monbership. 
"  Some  of  our  membeis  have  failed  to  appreciate  that  the  work 
of  cobperation  between  the  association  and  the  union  would 
fail  if  the  union  did  not  have  the  morM  support  and  coOperati(»i 
of  the  manufacturers,  as  guaranteed  by  the  protocol.  The 
first  place  at  which  this  moral  support  and  coSpcratum  is 
established  tangibly  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  is  m  the 
observance  of  the  principle  of  the  preferential  union  shop." 
"The  protocol  has  come  to  stay.  So  has  the  association,  and  so 
hastheunion."  The  obligations  growing  out  of  these  changes  the 
employers  must  recognize  and  observe.  Apparently  the  enq>loy- 
ers  were  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  union  shc^. 
They  appeared  to  be  quite  insistent  upon  its  maintenance. 

The  representations  of  the  union  leaders  revealed  a  different 
situation.  Their  communication  and  appeal  concerned  member- 
ship dues.  The  reasoning  was  dear  enough.  "Of  course  the 
union  cannot  Uve  without  its  members'  contributions.  If  the 
uiuon  is  dcMDg  good  work  for  the  workers,  they  should  support 
this  good  work.  ...  In  the  case  of  the  member  of  the  union, 
suq>ension  means  the  loss  of  the  preference  which  the  protocol 
guarantees  to  the  union  wwkers.  Since  the  employer  is  respon- 
sible for  the  guaranteeing  <rf  this  preference,  the  suspended 
member  of  the  union  loses  rights  guaranteed  under  the  pro- 
toco!."  "Some  workers  are  under  the  impression  that  because 
they  work  in  a  protocol  shop  they  are  freed  from  the  duty  of 
paying  their  dues  to  the  union.  Tliis  ctmtention  (rf  our  members 
is  very  erroneous,  because  the  protood  provides  definitely  that 
aU  workers  who  ^joy  the  benefits  of  the  union  and  of  the  pro- 
tocol must  share  its  burdens.  .  .  .  Any  workCT  who  enjoys 
the  benefits  of  the  union  and  the  protocol  and  does  not  contrib- 
ute his  or  her  share  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  union 
b  a  shirker  and  is  unworthy  of  any  respect  or  consideration. 
The  obligation  of  paying  dues  to  the  union  is  not  only  a  con- 
stitutional one,  but  is  a  moral  one  as  wdl." 
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The  atuation  as  revealed  bere  is  very  significant.  If  the 
labcveis  seek  to  reap  the  benefits  of  organization  without  shar- 
ing in  its  obligatitxis,  the  unicHis  do  not  have  the  membership 
lists  from  which  the  employer  must  choose.  This  necessitates 
the  employment  of  non-unionists.  The  fewer  members  there  are 
the  greater  the  chances  of  pomanency  in  non-union  employ- 
ment. If  the  miioD  membership  shrinks  to  small  proportions 
then  there  is  even  less  inducement  for  paying  membership 
dues.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  in^vidml  laborer  this 
may  seem  safe  reasoning.  Wherever  the  unions  find  that  the 
tendent^  revealed  in  this  case  is  becoming  general  it  is  altogether 
[uobable  that  the  security  of  any  agreement  like  the  preferential 
union  shop  will  be  seriously  undermined.  Stronger  pressure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  to  bring  the  workmen  into  the  unicms. 
So  long  as  this  tendency  to  decrease  in  membership  is  apparent, 
the  preferential  union  shop,  as  an  industrial  institution,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  secure.  Either  the  employers,  to  save  what 
they  seem  to  regard  as  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  will  volun- 
tarily aid  in  restoring  the  prestige  of  the  union  or  the  unions 
themselves  will  be  driven  to  a  more  aggressive  attitude  and 
renew  the  demand  for  the  closed  shop. 

The  Agreement  Abandoned.  —  For  nearly  five  years  this 
protocol  providing  for  the  preferential  union  shcp  in  the  ladies* 
garment  trade  in  New  York  City  was  in  force.  During  this 
period  it  was  widely  r^arded  as  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
ideal  settlement  that  had  been  reached  in  the  garment  trade, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  wider  industrial  field.  In  the  early 
firing  of  igis,  rumblings  of  trouble  were  heard.  These  devel- 
oped serioiuly.  In  May  the  outbreak  came.  Workit^  relations 
were  broken  off  and  the  protocol  was  sbandiuied.  Much  effort 
was  expended  on  each  ade  to  establish  its  own  innocence  and 
the  guilt  of  the  other  side.  The  growing  dissatisfaction  on 
both  sides  and  the  earnest  efforts  that  were  made  have  been 
shown  in  the  previous  pages.  It  seems  probable  that  causes 
deeper  than  those  which  either  side  assigns  were  responsible 
for  the  final  outcome.  Realizing,  as  all  parties  did,  the  necessity 
for  reSstablishing  working  relations  before  the  situation  de- 
veloped the  seriousness  of  a  passionate  fight,  steps  were  made 
at  mediation.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Mayor  of  the 
dty  should  appoint  a  board  of  ai  members  to  investigate  and 
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propose  a  settlement.  As  a  result,  a  compromise  was  reached 
and  a  new  agreement  signed  in  August.  The  details  of  the  plan 
are  not  necessaiy  to  the  understanding  of  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion. The  preferential  union  shop  was  not  a  part  of  tbe 
new  agreement.  The  employers  were  left  free  to  select  and 
(Uscharge  their  workers  at  their  own  discretion,  with  the  further 
understanding  that  the  workers  were  in  no  way  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  any  of  their  union  activities. 

So  far  as  the  closed  shop  is  concerned,  it  is  no  part  of  this  new 
agreement.  Indeed,  the  preferential  union  shop  is  no  Icmger 
one  of  the  elements.  As  the  closed  shop  was  in  the  first  place 
refused,  so  now  the  preferential  imicm  shop  has  been  abandoned. 
It  is  the  end  of  the  story  for  the  present.  Other  principles 
were  embodied  in  this  agreement,  but  they  will  be  discussed 
io  the  ch^ter  oa  TWle  Agreements. 
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THE  TRADE  AGREEIIENT 

No  list  of  important  activities  of  unionism  would  be  complete 
without  refereuce  to  trade  agreemrats.  They  embody  a.  policy 
and  reveal  a  purpose  that  extends  below  the  surface  and  reaches 
down  to  the  fundamentals  of  unionism  itself.  Variously  known 
as  collective  bargains,  labor  conti:acts,  or  joint,  industrial  or 
collective  agreements,  as  well  as  trade  agreements,  they  embody 
the  very  best  of  the  trade  or  industrial  union  spirit. 

Definition.  —  If  definitions  help  to  understand  what  th^  are, 
the  two  following  may  be  select^:  "The  collective  agreemrat 
in  its  purest  fiBm  is  the  final  statement  of  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment arrived  at  as  a  result  of  the  direct  n^otiations  between 
employers  and  emplc^ees  —  the  direct  result  of  collective  bar- 
gaining between  those  desiring  to  purchase  and  those  desiring 
to  sell  labor  power."  "By  trade  agreement,"  says  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  "I  mean  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  r^rescntatives 
of  the  employers  in  a  given  trade  with  the  representatives  of  the 
employees  in  the  same  trade  by  which  agreement  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  rates  of  pay,  and  all  the  various  other  elements  that 
enter  into  the  relationships  between  employer  and  employee  are 
agreed  upcai  for  a  fixed  period  of  time." 

Rektion  to  Other  ^ugaining  ActiTltles.  —  Narrowly  con- 
strued these  agreements  have  for  their  purpose  the  prevention 
of  strikes  and  lockouts.  They  are  akin  to  conciliation,  mediation 
and  arbitration  in  that  they  tend  to  industrial  peace.  Unlike 
mediation  and  arbitration  they  do  not  C(mtemplate  the  use  of 
outside  agencies,  except  as  a  special  resort  in  case  the  provisions 
oi  the  agreement  itself  fail  to  prevent  an  outbreak.  More  like 
conciliation,  the  trade  agreement  represents  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain working  relations  through  mutual  adjustments.  If  a  dls- 
tinctum  exists,  and,  as  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  ArbitraticH) 
it  seems  wise  to  recognize  one,  the  distinction  is  that  condliatitm 
is  a  plan  to  be  called  upon  for  special  occasions  and  to  meet  par- 
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ticular  needs.  The  trade  agreement  is  broader  than  this.  It 
seeks  to  eliminate  possible  points  of  dispute.  While  a  compre- 
hensive trade  agreement  will  provide  methods  of  settling  differ- 
ences, this  is  secondary  in  importance.  Primarily  it  assumes  that 
nonnally  there  will  be  no  need  for  them.  It  arranges  working 
relations  instead  of  fighting  relations.  Only  when  the  working 
relations  are  disturbed  does  the  agreement  aid  in  preventing  the 
substitution  of  fighting  relations. 

True  Spirit  of  an  Agreement.  —  In  order  that  a  trade  agree- 
ment may  be  truly  representative  of  a  mutual  desire  for  working 
harmony,  the  parties  must  be  in  position  to  enter  upon  the  agree- 
ment voluntarily.  A  union  that  is  strong  enough  to  establish  a 
closed  shop  and  has  fixed  shop  rules  and  conditions  suitable 
alone  to  its  own  wishes  should  not  be  said  to  have  made  a  trade 
agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  an  employer  who  hires  employees 
individually  and  then  arbitrarily  posts  shop  rules  and  adjusts 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  which  the  employees  may  accept  or 
leave  the  shop  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  having  a  trade  agree- 
ment. The  real  trade  agreement  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract 
to  which  both  parties  without  unreasonable  coercion  voluntarily 
bind  themselves.  It  may  further  be  noted  that  such  an  agree- 
ment may  be  in  writing  or  simply  oral.  The  latter  form  is  so 
vague,  indefinite  and  especially  so  difficult  of  inter^tation 
in  case  of  dispute  that  it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  a  quasi- 
agreement,  one  in  process  of  development  from  a  crude  fixm  of 
collective  bargaining  to  a  real  trade  agreement.  Agreements 
may  exist,  of  course,  between  an  employer  and  his  unorganized 
employees.  When  such  is  the  case,  it  is  laclung  in  the  essential 
quality  of  stability,  there  being  no  organization  or  group  of 
officers  to  accept  responsibility  and  no  feeling  of  either  solidarity 
or  responsibility  among  the  workmen.  It  is  better  to  rf^ard 
such  an  agreement,  also,  even  though  it  may  be  in  writing,  as 
only  a  partially  developed  form. 

Form  and  Content  of  Agreement.  —  Trade  agreements  are 
not  standardized  as  to  either  form  or  content.  Generally  speak- 
ing they  deal  with  the  points  peculiar  to  the  industry,  the  loca- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  organization,  (i)  They  set  a  time  at 
which  the  agreement  goes  into  effect  and  a  time  for  its  expiration. 
Three  years  is  a  very  common  period.  Some  continue  for  as 
long  as  five  years.    Others  are  annual,    (a)  They  provide  for 
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conciliation  or  arbitration  in  case  of  differences  of  intetpretatlon 
or  in  case  conditions  arise  tbat  were  not  contemplated  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  made.  The  details  of  organizing  the 
arbitration  are  definitely  specified.  (3)  They  fix  in  detail  the 
conditions  and  provisions  of  the  labor  contract:  rates  of  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  overtime  work,  holidays,  shop  rules,  rules  of 
apprenticeship  or  regulations  for  hiring  more  labor,  functions 
and  rights  of  foremen,  regulation  of  output,  new  machinery, 
rights  of  employment  and  discbarge,  and  other  points  that  enter 
"  into  the  working  contract.  So  far  as  is  practicable  the  tendency 
ai^teais  to  be  in  the  direction  of  standardization.  Only  so  far 
as  trades  differ  is  thtie  much  difference  between  agreements 
except  as  to  the  order  of  arrangemcait  of  the  material. 

Number  of  Agreemeats.  —  It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  trade  agreements  have  been  made  and  how  many  are  in 
effect  at  any  given  time.  No  record  that  is  at  all  satisfactory 
has  been  made.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  has  compiled  some 
figures  to  show  the  number  of  agreements  that  were  in  effect  in 
that  state  at  the  end  (A  the  year  1911.  Of  1,336  locals  that 
rq)lied  to  the  inquiry,  530  reported  signed  agreements  with  one 
or  more  of  their  employers,  and  forty-two  declared  that  they  had 
verbally  accepted  agreements.  It  appears  that  these  agreements 
existed  generally  among  the  larger  unions.  The  membership 
of  the  1,236  loads  was  185,414  and  in  the  530  locals  that  ha4 
agreements  there  was  a  membership  of  105,478.  Forty-three 
per  cent  of  the  unions  reporting  had  signed  agreements  and  these 
cont^ed  fifty-seven  per  ant  of  the  membenhip.  Of  this  group 
359  UQi(H)S,  or  twenty-one  per  cent,  with  a  membership  of  42,398, 
or  twenty-three  per  cent,  had  signed  agreements  with  all  of  the 
firms  in  their  jurisdiction. 

In  the  list  of  trades  in  which  these  agreements  are  found  are 
some  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  progressive.  Nearly  all  railroads  have  contract  agreements 
with  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  These  are  among  the  most 
respected  agreements  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  industrial 
world.  Coal  operators  in  a  large  area  of  the  mining  regions  have 
working  agreements  with  the  five  hundred  thousand  United 
Mine  Workers.  The  metliod  of  formulating  these  agreements 
has  been  worked  out  with  unusual  thoroughness.  Districts  are 
marked  off  and  from  these  representatives  are  chosen  to  the 
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amveati(m.  It  is  to  all  intents  a  representative  legislative  body 
with  two  branches.  Each  "house"  repiesents  its  interests  and 
from  conference  and  deliberation  an  agreement  is  developed 
that  has  the  force  of  a  binding  contract  on  both  parties  rq)- 
resented.  These  agreements  adjust  details  of  wages  and  other 
conditions  to  the  natural  differences  that  obtain  in  the  several 
coal  fields,  and  witlun  each  section  the  natural  inequalities  are 
evened  up  so  as  to  bring  about  a  fairer  kind  of  competition  among 
cperators  and  fairer  working  conditions  for  the  laborer.  In 
many  sections  of  the  country  the  building  trades  have  brought 
out  of  the  chaos  of  former  conditions  a  sort  of  order  through 
the  trade  agreement.  Upwards  of  fifty  employers'  associations 
have  this  understanding  with  the  many  thousand  of  their  em- 
ployees. These  agreements  are  not  so  stable  as  those  just  re- 
ferred to.  Yet  progress  is  being  made  in  the  face  of  serious 
difficulties  peculiar  to  the  trade.  Many  street  railway  systems 
have  satisfactory  agreements  with  unions  of  their  employees. 
Here  again  they  are  somewhat  unstable.  In  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  the  organized  workers  are  particularly  proud  of  thdr 
achievements  in  this  line.  The  Stove  Foundos  National  De- 
fence Association  early  made  contracts  with  the  Iron  Molders 
Union.  In  1891  an  agreement  was  made  that  has  been  renewed 
annually  since  that  date.  During  the  fall  of  1915  several  agree- 
ments were  made  that  were  of  more  than  usual  importance. 
Three  of  these  were  (i)  in  the  Chicago  street  railway  surface 
lines,  (3)  the  Chicago  carpenters,  and  (3)  the  longshoremen  of 
New  York  and  vicinity.  Their  importance  lies  In  the  fact  that 
they  involve  unusually  large  numb^  of  employees;  they  brought 
serious  disputes  to  an  amicable  settlement;  and  they  have  been 
extended  to  employees  who  have  not  previously  used  the  trade 
agreement. 

Importance  of  Trade  Agreements.  —  The  foregoing  has 
dealt  with  the  more  obvious  importance  of  trade  agreements.  It 
appears  that  they  are  not  to  be  disregarded  as  trivial.  Yet  they 
are  often  imderestimated  even  from  this  point  of  view.  They 
lack  the  sensational  elements  of  the  strike,  the  lockout  or  the 
boycott  Ten  thousand  men  on  strike  is  an  event  that  will  find 
its  news  place  in  large  headlines.  A  settlement  of  such  a  strike 
by  mediation  or  arbitration  wUI  also  be  worthy  of  prominent 
notice,  usually  to  the  undue  glorification  of  the  mediators  or 
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arbitrators.  But  a  trade  agreement  by  which  ten  thousand  men 
and  their  employers  omtinue  peacefully  to  operate  the  industry 
seldom  recdves  a  passing  notice  even  by  a  line  in  the  news 
sheets.  The  general  public  has  been  very  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  an  Anthracite  Coal  Commisaon  brought  to  an  end  a 
great  strike.  It  has  been  quite  unmindful  of  the  much  more 
important  fact  that  operators  and  miners  have,  by  means  of 
agreements  drawn  up  and  signed  by  thdr  del^ated  represent- 
atives, prevented  strikes  in  the  organized  bituminous  fields  for 
many  years.  This  popular  imderesdmate  is  dearly  a  false  one. 
Jc^  Mitchell  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says  that  "  the  h(^ 
of  future  peace  in  the  industrial  world  lies  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment" 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  these  agreements  are  increasing  in 
number.  Though  figures  of  any  one  year  may  be  misleading,  it 
is  beyond  doubt  that  the  custom  of  estabtisliing  working  rela- 
tion* in  this  way  is  slowly  gaining  ground.  It  is  better  not  to 
have  a  rapid  gain.  Too  rapid  an  increase  would  probably  be 
undesirable,  thoi^  constant  agitation  and  urging  is  very  much 
to  be  desired.  Only  as  employers  and  employees  both  become 
fully  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  cofipera- 
tioa  will  there  be  a  healthy  growth.  Mutual  confidence  is  essen- 
tial. As  unions  become  more  firmly  established,  as  they  pass 
beyond  the  first  period  of  danger  attendant  on  all  new  organiza- 
tions and  begin  to  realize  the  responsibility  of  their  newly 
acquired  power,  they  will  be  in  better  position  to  handle  this 
new  device.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  true  that  the  unions 
have  not  been  able  to  measure  up  to  this  responsibility.  At 
present  there  are  undoubtedly  unions  that  <»uld  not  enter  upon 
this  line  of  bargaining  because  they  would  not  be  equal  to  its 
demands.  To  force  a  trade  agreement  policy  upon  such  or- 
ganizations would  not  alone  be  detrimental  to  their  own  develop- 
ment. It  would  react  very  unfavorably  upon  other  unions  and 
upon  the  policy  generally. 

Evidence  of  Growing  Spirit  of  Cofiperation.  —  Trade  agree- 
ments should  be  regarded  as  much  more  than  devices  for  avoid- 
ing strikes  and  lockouts.  They  accomplish  more  than  the  mere 
suppression  of  outbreaks,  covering  over  a  condition  potentially 
dangerous  and  preventing  (^>en  hostility.  They  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  index  of  more  positive  meaning.    Hiey  reveal  a 
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growing  wfllingness  on  the  part  of  each  side  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  the  other.  They  indicate  something  of  friendliness,  of 
more  cordial  cofiperation  in  the  carrying  on  of  industry.  They 
mean  the  recognition  by  each  side  of  the  value  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  collective  bargaining.  Collective  bargaining  re- 
duced to  definite  and  permanent  terms,  "put  down  in  black  and 
white,"  is  an  advanced  step  of  re&l  significance.  Trade  agree- 
ments begin  by  admitting  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining. 
They  recognize  the  existence  ctf  a  union  and  oiten  the  existence 
of  the  union.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  employer  has  an 
interest.  Even  employers'  associations  enter  into  these  agree- 
ments through  their  des^nated  officials  just  as  do  the  union 
wotkmen.  When  each  comes  to  sign  the  agreement,  it  is  realized 
then,  if  not  before,  that  sides  formerly  r^arded  as  irreconcilably 
hostile  can  find  a  standing  ground  of  mutual  interest.  The  trade- 
union  agreement  represents  the  fundamental  thing  for  which 
unionism,  both  trade  and  industrial,  stands.  If  to  many  leaders 
the  trade  agreement  means  all  that  has  just  been  stated,  to 
others  it  means  even  more. 

Notable  Instances.  —  Of  special  seriousness  is  a  strike  in  a 
daily  newspaper  plant.  Realizing  this,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  and  the  International  Typogr^hical 
Union  erf  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  maintained  a  trade 
agreement  that  is  notable.  After  years  of  fighting  in  which  both 
sides  sustained  losses  a  compromise  was  effected  in  1900  that 
was  at  the  time  regarded  as  somewhat  of  an  experiment.  It  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  one  year  and  provided  for  arbitration  of 
disputes  that  might  arise  within  that  time.  The  results  were  on 
the  whole  so  advantageous  that,  with  some  modificatitms  oi  the 
det^ls,  the  agreement  has  been  renewed  first  for  a  cme  year 
period,  then  for  five  years  at  a  time.  The  agreement  is  now  in 
its  third  five-year  period  and  will  continue  until  April  30,  1917, 
thus  making  seventeen  years  of  continuous  operation  of  a  trade 
agreement  in  this  industry.  By  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 
the  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  general  working  conditions  are 
adjusted.  By  no  means  the  least  Important  part  of  the  agree- 
ment is  the  provision  for  arbitration  of  any  disputed  p<unts  that 
may  arise  under  the  agreement.  Local  boards  and  a  national 
boEird  of  arbitration  are  provided  for.  The  local  boards  are 
composed  of  two  from  each  side,  the  local  union  and  the  Pub- 
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lisheis'  Asaodatton.  If  they  do  not  reach  an  agreement  the 
hearing  is  opened  again  with  a  fifth  member  chosen  by  the 
president  of  the  International  Union  and  the  chairman  of  a 
^ledal  committee  of  the  Publishers'  Association.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  hearing,  the  original  four  members  attempt  to  reach  a 
decision.  If  they  do  not  succeed  then  the  rhairrnan  casts  the 
deciding  vote.  An  aiq>eal  may  be  made  to  the  national  arbitra- 
tion board.  This  board  is  uiuque  in  that  it  has  an  even  number 
of  members  <me-half  from  each  aide,  though  of  a  personnel  that  is 
not  directly  connected  with  the  case  at  issue.  The  idea  is  that 
if  the  case  has  any  justice  in  it,  it  will  be  posdble  to  make  it 
appear  to  enough  members  of  both  sides  to  win  a  majori^  vote. 
WbOe  complications  are  very  easily  possible,  the  fact  tliat  this 
form  represents  an  evolution  of  twelve  years'  experience  is 
evidence  that  it  has  decided  advantages. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  on  the  first  of  January,  1913, 
between  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  of  New  York 
Ci^  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6  that  was  described  in  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Bulletin  as  "  very  unusual  if  not  entirely 
unique."  The  agreement  provided  for  arbitration  of  cases  of 
discharge  of  union  men  by  foremen.  The  plan  was  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  one  that  had  been  in  force  about  three  years  and 
which  experience  had  shown  to  be  too  complex  and  to  involve 
too  great  delay  in  settlement.  The  publishers  took  the  initiative 
in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan.  Under  the  new 
agreement  the  provisions  for  employment  and  discharge  were 
fully  specified.  "When  a  member  is  discharged  for  any  of  the 
foregcnng  reasons,  and  such  action  of  the  foreman  is  contested  by 
the  uniim  on  behalf  of  the  member  affected,  the  contention  shall 
be  referred  to  a  conference  committee  of  three  representatives  of 
the  employers  and  three  representatives  of  the  union."  A  ded- 
sion  reached  by  this  conference  committee  was  to  be  final,  to  be 
accepted  by  both  parties.  "If  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
the  conference  committee  shall  select  a  sevoith  member,  and  the 
decision  of  the  committee  as  thus  made  up  shall  be  final."  In 
case  the  conferees  failed  to  agree  on  the  seventh  person,  a  su- 
preme court  judge  was  to  make  the  ^ipointment. 

Without  delay  the  joint  arbitration  committee  was  organized 
and  immediately  took  up  its  first  case.  A  compositor  had  been 
discharged  by  a  foreman  for  "inccmipetenc^,"  being  accused  cd 
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taking  too  much  time  in  setting  up  a.  piece  of  woric.  The  com- 
plaint was  that  the  foreman  had  been  "unduly  prejucUced" 
against  the  journeyman.  After  a  four-hour  hearing  the  arbi- 
trators decided  un^iimously  in  favor  of  the  discharged  man  and 
ordered  his  return.  For  five  months  no  other  case  was  presented 
to  the  board.  The  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  printing  trade  cA 
New  Yoi^  City  that  "this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  foremen  are 
exercising  more  than  ordinary  caution  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
missals, realizing  the  necessity  under  the  new  rule  of  showing 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  removal  of  workmen." 
Should  this  plan  prove  on  longer  trial  to  be  mutually  satisfactory 
there  is  reason  to  hope  for  its  further  extension,  not  only  in  the 
printing  trade  but  in  other  industries  which  have  devdoped 
stable  union  organization. 

Employers'  Attitude.  —  Especially  noteworthy  among  the 
evidence  of  increasing  popularity  of  trade  agreements  is  the 
changing  attitude  of  employers.  Not  all  of  them  by  any  means 
favor  this  policy.  Such  could  not  be  expected  in  an  industry 
where  imionism  is  yet  undeveloped  and  irresponsible,  or  where 
employers  themselves  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
no  "outside  interference"  with  their  business.  In  many  lines  c^ 
industry,  as  has  already  been  shown,  trade  agreements  represent 
the  normal  method  of  establishing  collective  bargaining.  Among 
many  employers  there  is  an  awakened  sense  of  community  of 
interest.  This  expresses  itself  in  open  advocacy  of  the  definite 
contract  agreement.  They  appreciate  that  such  a  policy  leads  to 
stability  in  the  industry.  Many  now  operating  under  the  trade 
agreement  openly  declare  that  they  have  no  desire  to  return  to 
the  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  thdr  agree- 
ments. One  employer,  representing  this  class,  declares  that  he 
urges  his  men  both  to  join  the  union  and  to  attend  meetings 
regularly.  On  one  occasion  a  shop  committee  came  to  him  for  a 
conference.  He  asked  the  men  if  they  had  any  authority.  Upon 
their  reply  in  the  negative  he  told  them  to  go  back  and  get 
authority  from  their  union,  so  that  he  could  talk  with  them. 
"I  want  to  tell  you,"  he  says,  "that  there  are  some  mighty  good 
scrappers  in  these  committees,  and  they  tell  you  some  things 
that  you  would  never  leam  otherwise."  A  reason  frequently 
urged  for  retaining  agreements  is  that  they  insure  the  delivery  ot 
a  contract  without  strike  interruption.    The  ^reements  econ- 
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omlze  effort  in  empl<^u)g  men,  the  unions  do  not  try  to  interfere 
with  the  business,  llie  employer  can  run  his  own  business  just 
the  same.  Hours  of  lalwr  and  wage  rates  are  both  "perfectly 
arbitrable."  Such  are  some  of  the  expressions  of  practical 
opinion  frtHO  employers  who  have  had  experience. 

Again,  somewhat  more  philosophically,  an  employer  formu- 
lates the  principles  on  which  he  would  establish  trade  agree- 
ments, even  though,  based  on  them,  they  should  last  but  a 
year.  First:  Unions  are  a  natural  result  of  economic  conditions 
and  are  here  to  stay,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  longer  than  anyone 
can  predict  —  possibly  until  the  tendency  toward  other  forms 
of  control  is  also  met.  Second:  Employers'  associations  cannot 
destroy  unions.  Third:  No  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem,  by  any  purely  "fighting 
associations."  Citizens'  alliances  and  employers'  associations 
have  afforded  effective  relief  and  have  corrected  many  abuses, 
but  they  have  not  disposed  <A  the  union,  or  the  question  of 
rdations  between  employer  and  employee.  Fourth:  Fair  agree- 
ments, based  upon  accurate  data,  honest  relations,  varying 
conditions,  and  upon  arbitration  (with  all  its  present  limitations) 
where  necessary,  suggest  far  more  rational  solutions  than  strikes 
and  lockouts,  intimidation  and  injunction,  with  their  attendant 
cost,  hardship  and  engendered  hatred. 

Educational  Influence.  —  Speaking  from  a  much  broader 
point  of  view,  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks  says:  "If  ans^where 
in  the  future  the  wage  system  is  to  be  modified  in  the  direction 
of  more  cooperative  and  democratic  methods,  the  joint  agree- 
ment in  some  form  has  to  be  strengthened  and  extended.  For 
the  kind  of  education  we  most  need,  politically  and  industrially, 
I  do  not  know  a  more  discq>lining  agency  now  working  in  the 
United  States  than  the  joint  agreement  as  it  may  be  seen,  for 
example,  in  our  soft  coal  districts  and  among  the  longshoremen 
and  dgarmakers  and  stove  makers."  To  this  may  be  added 
the  <^inion  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell:  "It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  trade  agreement  will  prevent  all  strikes.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly minimize  these  industrial  conflicts,  by  obviating  mis- 
understandings, by  showing  each  side  the  position  of  the  other, 
by  creating  a  more  friendly  feeing  between  employers  and 
employees  and  finally  by  making  strikes  and  lockouts,  when 
they  do  occur,  so  wide-spread,  general  and  expensive,  that  their 
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recuneDce  will  be  avcnded.  The  fact  that  failure  to  reach  an 
agreement  would  result  dther  in  a  great  strike  oi  a  general 
lockout  impels  each  side  to  respect  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  other.  If  it  were  not  f<^  that  possibility,  the  more  radical 
and  uncompr<»nisiiig  elements  could  not  be  induced  to  forego 
their  claims.  With  each  new  agreement,  however,  both  sides 
become  more  conservative  and  more  willing  to  sacrifice  a  part 
of  their  demands,  and  with  each  passing  year,  the  industries 
in  which  trade  agreements  prevail  become  established  on  a 
firmer  and  more  permanent  foundatios  of  peace." 

Estimate  of  Its  Value.  —  On  the  whole  the  evidence  seems 
conclusive  that  where  the  trade  agreonent  is  developed  on  con- 
servative lines  and  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  both  parties, 
it  acts  dedavely  as  a  steadying  mfluence.  It  tus  been  shown 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  where  well-adjusted  trade  agreements 
are  in  force  and  are  respected  alike  by  both  parties  the  mutual 
confidence  inspired  leads  to  the  elimination  of  many  of  the 
objectionable  practices  centering  around  the  restriction  of  mem- 
bership or  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and  the  speed- 
ing up  processes  and  nerve  exhausting  paces  insisted  upon  by 
tlie  employer.  Interesting  evidence  is  stated  by  the  recent 
rqxirts  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau:  "It  would  aiq>ear  from 
a  study  of  the  prevalence  of  collective  agreements  and  from 
the  numerous  awards  which  have  been  made  by  boards  d  ar- 
bitiation  in  this  state  (Massachusetts)  that  the  industrial  agree- 
ment as  an  instrument  for  securing  industrial  harmony  is 
being  accepted  with  increa^ng  favor  by  both  emplo3rers  and 
emplc^ees." 

NEW  yOXX  GAXICENT  TKAI^S:  THE  PKOTOCOL 

Tlie  passing  of  the  agreement  in  the  garment  industry  <rf 
New  York  City  must  be  characterized  as  of  more  than  ordinary 
iiiq>ortance.  This  "protocol"  provided  for  the  preferential 
union  shop.  The  breaking  of  the  agreement  and  the  strike  of 
the  sununer  of  1915  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  six 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  dty.  After  some  weeks  of  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  entire  situation  an  agreement  was  drawn  up  and 
was  accepted  without  dumge  by  the  contending  parties. 

The  New  Agreement — This  agreement  marks  in  a  sense  a 
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retuiTi  to  prindples  less  advanced  from  the  union  pcant  of  view 
than  those  on  which  the  preferential  union  shop  was  based. 
In  framing  its  statements  the  comidl  has  been  conspicuously 
successful  in  reducing  to  practical  working  terms  the  theoretical 
considerations  that  have  been  slowly  gaining  ground  in  the 
public  consciousness.  It  is  not  the  ideal  of  either  side,  nor  does 
it  go  as  far  as  the  advanced  leaders  of  public  thought  would 
like  to  go.  That  is  admitted  in  the  rqx)rt.  It  is  not  an  ideal. 
It  is,  rather,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  all  of  the  ideal  that 
can  be  secured  at  present  through  the  voluntary  agreement 
of  all  parties. 

In  mafcing  the  report  the  council  records  "on  behalf  of  the 
general  public  thur  appreciation  of  the  peaceful  and  progres- 
sive relations  which  have  existed  in  the  cloak-making  industry 
during  the  past  five  years,  a  state  of  things  due  not  only  to  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  employers  and  wage  earners, 
but  also  to  the  large  social  ideals  which  have  animated  both 
sides.  If  this  fajx  prospect  has  for  the  moment  been  clouded, 
and  these  friendly  relations  have  suffered  a  temporary  inter- 
rupti<m,  it  is  the  aim  and  the  hope  of  this  council  to  pave  the 
way  for  their  resumption,  not  c^y  to  prevent  ground  previously 
gahied  from  bang  lost,  but  to  bring  about  advance  in  new 
directions."  Tribute  is  paid  by  the  council  to  the  "very  notable 
achievement"  attained  in  the  adoption  and  operation  of  the 
"protocol."  Its  strong  points  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
council,  be  preserved,  and  it  should  be  altered  only  in  those  par- 
ticulars wherein  it  has  been  found  to  be  defective.  In  its  en- 
deavor to  accomplish  this  the  council  lays  down  a  "fundamental 
rule"  that  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  advance  in  the  general 
field  of  industrial  adjustment  It  is  quoted  at  length  together 
with  the  application  made  to  each  party  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  Council's  "Fundamental  Rule."  —  "In  the  endeavor 
to  work  out  the  plan  of  a  new  compact  of  this  sort  the  council 
has  laid  down  the  following  fundamental  rule: 

"That  the  principle  of  industrial  efficiency  and  that  of  respect 
tot  the  essential  human  rights  of  the  worker  should  always  be 
af^died  jointly,  pri(Hity  being  assigned  to  neither.  Industrial 
efficiency  may  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  workers; 
for  how  can  it  be  to  their  interest  to  destroy  the  business  on 
which  they  depend  itx  a  living,  nor  may  efficiency  be  declared 
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paramoimt  to  the  human  rights  of  the  vorkers;  for  bow  in  the 
long  run  can  the  industrial  efficiency  of  a  country  be  main- 
tained if  the  human  values  of  its  workers  are  diminished  or 
destroyed.  Tbe  delicate  adjustment  required  to  reconcile  the 
two  principles  named  must  be  made.  Peace  and  progress  de- 
pend upon  ccanplete  loyalty  in  the  effort  to  reconcile  them. 

"We,  therefore,  find; 

"I.  Under  the  present  competitive  ^tem  the  principle  of 
industrial  efficiency  requires  that  the  onployer  shall  be  free 
and  unhampered  in  the  performance  of  the  administrative 
functions  which  belong  to  him,  and  this  must  be  taken  to  in- 
clude: 

"  (a)  That  he  is  entirely  tree  to  select  his  employees  at  hb 


"  (b)  That  he  is  free  to  discharge  the  incompetent,  the  in- 
subordinate, the  inefficient,  those  unsutted  to  the  shop  or  those 
unfaithful  to  their  obligations. 

"  (c)  That  he  is  free  in  good  faith  to  reorganize  his  shcf>  ^en- 
ever,  in  his  judgment,  the  conditions  of  business  should  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  do  so. 

"  (d)  That  he  is  free  to  assign  work  requiring  a  superior  or 
special  kind  of  skill  to  those  employees  who  possess  the  req- 
lusite  skill. 

"  (e)  That  while  it  is  the  dictate  oi  common  soise,  as  well  as 
common  humanity,  in  the  slack  season  to  distribute  work  as 
far  as  possible  equally  among  wage  earners  of  the  same  level 
and  character  of  skill,  this  practice  cannot  be  held  to  in^ly  the 
right  to  a  permanent  tenure  of  employment,  either  in  a  given 
sh<^  or  even  in  the  industry  as  a  whde.  A  clear  distinctUMi 
must  be  drawn  between  an  ideal  aim  and  a  present  right. 

"The  constant  fluctuations  —  the  alternate  expansicnts  and 
contractions  to  which  the  cloak-making  industry  is  so  pecuUariy 
subject,  and  its  highly  competitive  character,  enforce  this  dis- 
tinction. But  an  ideal  aim  is  not  therefore  to  be  stigmatized  as 
Utopian,  nor  does  it  exclude  substantial  approximations  to  it  in 
the  near  future.  Such  approximations  are  within  the  scope  of 
achievement,  by  means  of  earnest  eSorts  to  regularize  employ- 
ment and  by  such  increase  of  wages  as  will  secure  an  average 
adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  a  decent  standard  of  living 
throughout  the  year.    The  attempt,  however,  to  impose  the 
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ideal  of  a  permanent  tenure  of  onployment  upon  the  doek- 
making  industiy  in  its  present  transitional  stage  is  impiactica- 
ble,  calculated  to  produce  needless  irritation  and  injurious  to  all 
OKicemed. 

"n.  In  accordance  with  the  rule  above  laid  down  that  the 
principle  c4  efficiency  and  that  of  respect  for  the  human  ri^ts  of 
the  workers  must  be  held  jointly  and  inseparably,  we  lay  down  — 

"(a)  That  the  workers  have  an  inalienable  right  to  associate 
and  organize  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
highest  feasible  standard  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  conditions,  and 
of  still  further  raising  the  standards  already  reached. 

"(b)  That  no  employee  shall  be  disduuged  or  discriminated 
against  on  the  ground  that  he  is  partidpating  directly  w  in- 
directly in  union  activities. 

"(c)  That  the  employees  shall  be  duly  safeguarded  against 
oppressive  exercise  by  the  employer  of  his  functions  in  connectitm 
with  discharge  and  in  all  other  dealings  with  the  workers.  It  is 
to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  phrase  'oppressive  exerdse  of 
functions'  need  not  imply  a  reflection  on  the  character  and  in- 
tentions of  the  high-minded  employer. 

"An  action  may  be  oppressive  in  fact,  even  though  inspired  by 
the  most  benevolent  purpose.  This  has  berai  amply  demon- 
strated by  experience.  No  human  being  is  wise  enough  to  be 
able  to  trust  his  sole  judgment  in  dedaons  that  aSect  the  wel- 
fare of  others;  he  needs  to  be  protected,  and  if  he  is  truly  wise  will 
welcome  protection  against  the  errors  to  which  he  is  liable  in 
common  with  his  kind,  as  well  as  against  the  inspirations  of 
passion  or  selfishness. 

"  For  this  reason  a  tribunal  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  in  case 
either  of  the  parties  to  this  covenant  believes  itself  to  be  un- 
justly aggrieved.  And  because  the  construction  of  such  a 
tribunal  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  demanding  the  greatest 
care,  lest  on  one  hand  the  movements  of  industry  be  dogged  by 
excessive  litigation,  and  lest  on  the  other  hand  the  door  of 
redress  be  dosed  against  even  the  most  real  and  justified  com- 
plaint, therefore, 

"  in.  In  accordance  with  these  general  prindples  the  council 
propose  that  an  agreement  be  entered  into  by  the  Cloak,  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective  Association,  and  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union  and  the  Joint  Board  of 
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Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers'  Unions  embodsring  these  principles  and 
providing  the  following: 

"  (a)  Every  complaint  from  either  oigardzation  to  the  other 
shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  ^>edfy  the  facts  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  complaining  organization,  constitute  the  alleged 
grievance,  and  warrant  its  presentation  by  one  organization  to 
the  other.  Such  complaints  shall  be  investigated  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  associations,  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  it  being  impressed  upon  them  that  they  use  and 
exhaust  every  Intimate  effort  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  in 
an  informal  manner.  In  case,  however,  an  adjustment  by  them 
be  not  reached,  the  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  for  final 
decision  to  a 

"  (b)  Trial  board  of  three,  consisting  of  one  employer,  one 
woAer,  and  one  impartial  person,  the  latter  to  be  selected  by 
both  organizations,  to  serve  at  joint  expense  and  to  be  a  standing 
member  in  all  cases  brought  before  the  board.  The  remaining 
two  members  shall  be  selected  as  follows: 

"The  assodation  and  the  union  shall  each  make  up  a  list  of 
ten  persons,  to  be  approved  by  the  other.  From  these  two  lists, 
as  each  case  arises,  each  party  shall  select  one  person." 

Many  of  the  leading  provisions  of  the  former  agreement  were 
embodied  without  change.  These  pertained  to  the  shop  condi- 
tions, the  use  of  noachines,  the  subcontracting,  the  chaiges  for 
material,  the  home  work,  and  the  many  other  details  that  did 
so  much  toward  clearing  up  the  earlier  ^tuation  of  many  <^  Its 
most  perplexing  problems.  In  this  is  included  the  very  impor- 
tant provision  for  the  joint  board  of  samtary  control. 

The  Union  Shop.  —  With  reference  to  Uie  union  shop,  it  is 
provided  that  "each  member  of  the  manufacturers  is  to  maintain 
a  union  shop,  a '  union  shop '  being  understood  to  refer  to  a  shc^ 
where  union  standards  as  to  working  conditions,  hours  of  labor, 
and  rates  of  wages  as  herein  stipulated  prevail,  and  where,  when 
hiring  help,  union  men  are  preferred,  it  being  recognized  that, 
since  there  are  differences  in  degrees  ol  skill  among  those  em- 
ployed in  the  trade,  employers  shall  have  freedom  of  selection 
as  between  one  union  man  and  another,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
fined to  any  list,  nor  bound  to  follow  any  prescribed  order  what- 
ever." All  existing  agreements  with  present  employees  are  to  be 
observed  and  the  manufacturers  "declare  their  belief  in  the 
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union,  and  that  all  irfio  desire  its  benefits  should  share  in  its 
burdens." 

Req>onding  to  the  requests  made  by  the  Mayor  and  others  the 
council  states  its  willingness  to  remain  organized  for  a  longer 
period  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  more  thoroughly  "the 
fundamental  problems  of  regularization,  standards  of  wages,  and 
enforcement  of  standards  throughout  the  industry,  of  trade 
education,  and  a  more  thorough  oiganization  d  the  industry, 
and  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation  it  shall  submit  a  construc- 
tive pohcy  to  both  organizations." 

"Finally,  since  peace  in  industry,  as  in  families  and  among 
States,  is  the  offspring  of  good  will,  and  since  no  peace  can  be 
sound  or  enduring  that  is  not  based  on  this  indispoisable  pre- 
requisite, it  is  agreed  that  the  leaders  on  both  sides  shall  exert 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  create  a  spirit  of  mutual  good  will 
among  the  members  <^  their  respective  organizations,  such  good 
will  taking  the  specific  form  of  a  disposition  to  recognize  the 
inherent  difficulties  which  each  ade  has  to  meet  —  a  spirit  of 
large  patience  under  strain,  and  withal,  a  belief  in  the  better 
elements  which  exist  in  human  nature,  be  it  among  employers  or 
wage  earners,  and  the  faith  that  an  ^)peal  to  these  elements  will 
always  produce  beneficent  results.  These  recommendations, 
when  accepted  by  both  parties,  shall  constitute  the  agreement 
between  them." 

Estimate  of  Importance  of  Tlew  Agreement.  —  An  analysis 
of  the  agreement  reveals  a  meaning  that  may  be  regarded  as  of 
either  much  or  little  importance.  Evidently  the  conditions  of 
employment  and  the  security  of  union  men  will  be  the  crudal 
test.  The  specific  guarantee  of  the  preferential  union  shop  that 
assured  the  union  man  a  preference  has  been  abandoned.  In 
its  place  appears  the  form  of  statement  that  has  from  the  begin- 
ning caused  so  much  of  the  trouble.  The  employer  is  to  be 
entirely  free  to  select  his  employees  at  his  discretion;  to  dis- 
charge the  incompetent,  the  insubordinate,  the  inefficient,  those 
unsuited  to  the  shop  or  those  unfaithful  to  their  obligations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  employee  is  not  to  be  discharged  or  dis- 
criminated against  because  he  may  be  participating  in  union 
activities,  and  he  is  to  be  duly  saf^uarded  against  an  op- 
pressive ezerdse  of  the  employers'  functions  of  discharging 
woriunen. 
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Tliat  the  second  part  of  the  agreement  cannot  be  fully  ad- 
hered to  without  a  limitation  on  the  entire  freedom  c^  the 
employer  to  hire  and  discharge  is  very  evident.  The  dfort  is 
made  to  reconcile  these  two  "freedoms"  in  the  statement  which 
asserts  the  equal  importance  of  the  principle  of  efficiency  on  the 
one  hand  and  that  of  respect  for  the  human  rights  of  workers  on 
the  other.  These  two  principles  are  to  be  held  "jointly  and 
insej)arably." 

Whether  this  can  be  done  remains  to  be  seen.  The  study  at 
the  experiences  discussed  in  the  ch^ter  on  The  Closed  Shop 
does  not  offer  much  encouragement.  Efficiency  as  manifested 
in  "scientific  management,"  according  to  the  study  made  for 
the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  does  not  appear  to 
^ve  enou{^  attentbn,  in  practice,  to  the  human  rights  of 
labor. 

While  the  declared  purpose  of  the  coundl  m  framing  the  terms 
of  agreement  is  to  be  practical,  to  observe  the  dear  distinction 
between  an  ideal  aim  and  a  present  right,  it  does  not  point  out 
in  what  way  these  two  principles,  theoretically  joint  and  in- 
separable, can  be  kept  so  in  application.  Two  ways  are  pro- 
p<»ed.  The  one  is  by  the  formation  of  the  trial  board  before 
whom  grievances  may  be  brought.  This  involves  the  wholesome 
elem^t  of  publicity  and  may  do  much  in  holding  in  check  the 
more  selfish  instincts  of  both  parties.  The  other  is  an  (^)peal  to 
the  moral  obligaUon  of  both.  Mutual  good  will  b  to  be  the 
atmosphere  of  the  ^reement;  such  good  wiU  as  will  take  "the 
specific  form  of  a  disposition  to  recognize  the  inherent  difficulties 
which  each  side  has  to  meet";  a  "spirit  of  large  patience  under 
strain";  a  "bdief  in  the  better  elements  whldi  exist  m  human 
nature";  and  a  "faith  that  an  appeal  to  these  elements  will 
always  produce  beneficial  results."  These  statements  erf  moral 
attitude  and  the  statement  of  the  more  specific  p«»nts  together 
constitute  the  agreement. 

On  the  face  of  this  new  agreement  it  appears  that  the  same  old 
elements  of  discord  are  present.  Whether  or  not  they  cause 
trouble  will  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
as  upon  its  spirit.  It  also  appears  that  a  distmct  step  forward 
has  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  coordinate  two  prind|Jes, 
making  them  both  equal  and  inseparable,  in  face  of  the  recog- 
nized difficulty  of  doing  so;  and  further  m  making  the  mutual 
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moial  obligations  rather  definitely  stated  a  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. Ttis  virtually  constitutes  the  trial  board  as  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  l^al  tribunaL  The  educative  value  of  thia  agreonent 
cannot  be  doubted.  What  it  will  mean  to  the  future  ot  the 
garment  industry  remains  to  be  revealed. 
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RESTRICTION  OF  HEMBERSHIP  AND  OUTPUT 

There  is  much  discuasiim  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
over  the  question  of  restriction  of  membersh^i  and  the  limita- 
iioa  of  ou^ut.  On  these  two  ptHiits  the  grounds  on  which 
int^ligent  judgment  may  be  based  are  veiy  UDsatisfactmy. 
Reliable  informatuKi  is  difficult  to  secure,  and  the  facts  that 
may  be  known  are  not  so  easily  explained  or  interpreted. 

KBSTKICHON  or  KEUBEKSBtP 

To  what  extent  membership  in  unions  and  the  apprenticing 
of  new  men  are  regulated  cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy. 
Every  union  has  its  condltdons  of  membership,  usually  stated 
in  its  constitution.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  relatively  public. 
There  are  the  initiation  fees,  the  willingness  to  pay  the  regular 
dues  and  the  assessments,  the  requirements  of  the  constitutuMi 
and  by-laws,  and  the  election  ("bdng  voted  in").  In  axjoie 
cases  these  matters  are  left  for  determination  largely  to  the 
locals.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  establishing  unt- 
iamaty  among  locals  of  the  same  union  in  all  of  these  re- 
quirements. In  some  instances  of  the  more  skilled  trades, 
the  candidate  must  pass  an  exaiBinati<m.  These  examina- 
tions are  not  standardized.  They  are  set  by  members  (^ 
the  locals  and  the  examination  is  graded  by  tis£  same  mem- 
bers. Sometimes  these  examinations  have  a  real  value  and 
at  other  times  they  i^pear  little  less  than  ludicrous.  On 
<me  occasion  a  harpist  was  to  be  employed  in  the  Metn^x^tan 
Opera  House  Orchestra.  Before  the  agreement  could  be  com- 
pleted an  examination  must  be  given  by  the  t^cers  of  the 
musicians'  union  preliminary  to  admission  to  membership  in 
the  local.  The  hup  was  taken  on  a  dray  to  the  office  <rf  the 
examiner  "over  on  the  east  side,"  the  examination  was  satis- 
318 
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&ctx>nly  passed  and  the  whole  matter  adjusted,  apparently 
without  difficulty. 

Obviously  the  degree  of  restriction  established  in  the  way 
of  membership  depends  quite  entirely  upon  the  spirit  in  whidi 
these  various  r^ulations  are  administered.  Even  in  the  face 
of  quite  uniform  standards,  there  is  possibility  of  wide  variation 
in  the  applicati<Hi.  In  times  of  adversity,  when  membership 
may  be  dn^ping  <^,  it  is  quite  possible  to  adjust  the  application 
of  rules  so  as  to  induce  men  to  join.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reverse  conditions  prevail,  the  tests  may  be  made  more  rigid. 

Of  ninety-four  national  unions  examined  by  Professor  Adams 
it  appeared  that  twenty  had  passed  no  provisions  relating  to 
admission  to  membeistup.  Thirty-eight  had  provided  merely 
that  the  af^Ucant  must  be  a  competent  workman.  Eighteen 
required  three  years  or  more  of  aernce  in  the  trade.  Fifteen 
required  two  years  or  less  erf  similar  service.  Memboshq)  of 
onployers,  foiaaeii,  or  otb^s  who  would  have  the  power  to 
discharge  workmen  was  prohibited  in  fourteen  uuitnis,  v^iile 
in  eleven  others  such  membership  was  allowed  under  certain 
conditions.  White  persons  only  were  admitted  in  seven  unions. 
Tliere  wese  scattering  instances  of  other  limitations  such  as 
petstms  directly  interested  in  the  liquor  bu^ess  and  discrimi- 
nati<Hi  <m  account  <A  nationality  or  citizenship.  Speaking  in 
general  of  the  results  <A  the  stuity  Professor  Adams  was  of  the 
cpinion  that  "the  cases  are  rare  in  which  a  union  deliberatdy 
refuses  to  receive  a  body  of  competent  workmen  and  then 
boycotts  them  as  'scabs.'" 

Apprentic«B.  —  As  to  the  number  of  apprentices  the  situation 
is  much  the  same.  Here  again  rules  made  by  locals  vaty  and 
they  are  enforced  with  different  decrees  of  strictness.  The 
reasons  for  the  situation  are  somewhat  different,  however.  Tra- 
dition has  preserved  for  us  the  word  tqjprentice,  while  modem 
industry  has  greatly  modified  its  meaning.  In  earlier  days 
the  working  unit  was  the  master,  the  journeyman  and  the 
iqqirmtice.  The  relations  were  much  more  intimate  than  those 
erf  the  modem  employer  and  his  workman.  The  purpose  was 
largely  educational.  Master  and  journeyman  were  alike  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  the  apprentice  was  well  grounded  in  the  trade. 
Changes  were  so  moderate  that  they  seldom  interfered  with 
the  personal  interests  of  any  membcor  of  the  trio.    In  present 
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conditions  the  educational  element  is  quite  wholly  lacking.  The 
employer  is  after  profits.  He  fits  his  labor  supply,  just  as  he 
fits  the  supply  of  any  other  element  of  the  business,  to  the  end 
of  larger  profits.  Against  this  the  laborer  seeks  to  defend  him- 
self throi^h  his  organization.  Young  men,  quicker  and  more 
adaptable,  soon  acquire  enough  skill  to  take  the  places  of  their 
older  instructors.  Profits  dictate  that  the  substitution  shall 
be  made.  To  this  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  employer  the 
laborer  replies  with  a  refusal  to  furnish  instruction  as  freely 
as  the  employer  may  wish.  This  situation  is  the  historical  suc- 
cessor to  the  older  apprenticeship  system  in  the  days  of  domestic 
industry.  Further,  it  may  be  added  that  the  employer's  ob- 
jection to  a  restriction  on  immigration  is  based  upon  his  desire 
for  a  good  labor  mai^et.  Unable  to  restrict  the  coming  of  the 
immigrants,  efforts  arc  made  to  set  up  the  barriers  at  the  door 
of  the  trade  and  resist  the  unrestricted  admisdon  of  a|q>rentices. 

Some  investigations  have  been  made  into  the  facts  of  this 
restriction.  Professor  Bemis  has  found  that  of  forty-eight 
nationals  with  a  combined  membership  of  500,000,  there  were 
38,  with  a  membership  of  333,000,  which  made  no  restrictions 
as  to  number  of  apprentices.  Ten  more,  with  a  membership 
of  197,000,  left  the  question  to  the  locals.  These  latter  were 
practically  all  carpenters,  printers,  cigar  makers,  painters  and 
decorat(»s.  In  the  Chicago  local  of  cigar  makers  there  were 
between  700  and  800  apprentices  to  a  monbership  of  1,900.  In 
the  typographical  local  the  rules  would  have  permitted  350 
apprentices  and  there  were,  in  fact,  140.  Is  another  instance 
an  investigation  of  1,355  printing  establishments  outside  of  the 
large  d^  dailies  revealed  the  presence  of  7,599  journeymen 
printers  and  3,710  aj^nvntices  and  helpers.  Other  instances 
support  the  same  evidence.  It  appears  that  there  is  not  the 
general  restriction  that  is  supposed  in  some  quarters  to  exist 
Concluding,  Professor  BemIs  adds  that  "As  final  proof  that 
the  trade  unions  are  losing  interest  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
restriction  of  apprentices,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  small 
number  of  strikes  for  this  purpose." 

As  illustrating  the  two  sides  of  the  problem  the  situation  in 
the  carpenter  trade  may  be  referred  to.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  claimed  to  admit  anyone  of  suffident 
skill  and  to  encourage  boys  who  wished  to  learn  the  trade.    A 
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local  established  the  rule  that  one  boy  shotild  be  allowed  as 
a{^wentice  l<a  each  ten  men.  This  was  charged  against  them 
as  an  instance  <A  unwarranted  restriction  and  was  eagerly  cir- 
culated by  the  enq>loyer8.  Not  so  generally  was  it  known 
that  there  were  at  the  time  in  the  same  city  3,000  idle  car- 
penters, all  young,  able-bodied  and  skilled.  In  the  light  of 
this  fact,  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  union,  the  restric- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  so  burdensome. 

Reasons  for  Restriction.  —  There  are  quite  generally  two 
reasons  advanced  by  those  who  do  establi^  some  limitatitm. 
First,  it  is  the  necessity  for  securing  thorough  training  on  the 
part  of  those  who  do  learn  the  trade.  Second,  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  or  raising  the  wages  through  a  limitation 
of  the  supply  of  skilled  labor. 

Conclusions.  —  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  no  longer 
cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  employers,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  situation  is  as  serious  as  it  is  presented  by  some.  It 
seems  quite  probable  that  even  the  rules  that  do  exist  are  to 
no  small  d^;ree  survivals  of  an  earlier  practice.  They  have 
never  been  repealed.  Hi^  are  not  enforced  with  very  great 
vigor.  Modan  conditicais  h&ve  made  the  rules  of  vczy  little 
practical  impcatance.  To  the  moK  capable  among  the  leaders 
it  has  (^^>eared  that  the  whole  policy  is  a  short-sighted  one. 
Trades  are  not  so  difficult  to  learn  that  b^inners  are  dq>endent 
on  unifxiists  for  thdr  instruction.  It  is  b^inning  to  appear 
that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  teach  both  the  trade  and  the 
principles  of  \nuonlsm  than  to  refuse  to  teach  the  trade  and 
lose  the  opportunity  to  control  the  new  member  as  a  unionist. 
The  union  which  adepts  the  pdicy  of  such  restriction  "while 
working  with  one  hand  for  the  complete  organization  of  its 
industry,  cultivates  a  new  crop  of  non-unionists  with  the  other." 
Tlie  questUHis  inherent  in  the  situation  are  much  broader  than 
the  questions  of  iiniftniftm  They  reach  out  into  much  wider 
fields.  Industrial  training,  industrial  education,  the  proper 
adjustment  of  employments  and  of  unemployment,  the  dis- 
tribution of  immigrants,  all  are  perplexing  questions.  The 
proper  distributitm  of  apprentices  is  but  a  phase  of  the  much 
larger  group  of  questions. 

From  the  rtpwt  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
it  is  learned  that  there  are  a  few  unions  that  do  adopt  the  prac- 
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tice  of  excluding  qualified  persons  bota  membership  thiough  the 
device  of  high  membership  dues  and  initiation  fees  and  other 
means.  Such  a  policy,  it  is  asserted,  "is  condemned  by  the 
more  inq>oitant  unions  and  is  prohibited  t^  thar  ruks." 

KESTKICnOM  OF  outpot 

.  Laborers*  HotiTo.  —  The  earlier  econtHniats  ^o  explained 
so  ^bly  the  wage-fund  doctrine  taught  the  laborers  a  lesson 
that  they  have  not  been  alow  to  f^ply.  If,  as  these  economists 
claimed,  there  was  a  fund  set  apart  for  wages  and  this  amount 
must  be  made  to  "go  around,"  it  was  evident  that  a  large 
number  of  workers  meant  a  small  wage.  It  was  as  evident  as 
arithmetic  itself,  which  declares  that  a  fixed  dividend  and  a 
large  divisor  mean  a  small  quotient.  The  logic  d  such  a  posi- 
tion leads  veiy  naturally  to  the  practice  of  restriction  of  iqipren- 
tices  and  of  output  as  well. 

But  while  this  theoretical  discussion  has  beyond  doubt  had 
its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  laborer,  it  partakes  most  too  much 
of  theory  to  furnish  a  leading  motive.  The  laborer's  reasons  for 
acting  as  he  does  are  more  practical.  If  there  are  twenty  houses 
to  paint,  the  jobs  will  last  longer  if  five  men  are  put  on  than  if 
double  Uie  number  are  set  to  work.  If  there  is  an  order  for  five 
hundred  pairs  of  shoes,  the  job  wiU  last  longer  if  the  men  take 
thdr  time  than  if  they  rush  the  work.  In  this  very  ccmcrete 
way  it  is  easy  for  a  workman  whose  outlook  is  no  wider  than 
the  narrow  bit  of  work  that  he  does  to  insist  tm  putting  a  limit 
to  his  efforts  in  order  to  make  the  job  last  longer.  Wider  con- 
^sideiations  do  not  influence  him.  For  him,  it  is  quite  simply 
personal.  He  has  a  family  to  provide  for.  When  work  is  scarce 
the  employer  lays  off  men.  He  may  be  laid  off  at  the  end  of 
the  very  job  on  which  he  is  working.  This  attitude  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  organizations  of  labor.  It  is  human  nature.  But  when 
one  is  a  member  of  a  union,  his  next  concern  after  his  own 
personal  and  family  interests  is  for  those  of  his  fellow  unionists. 
He  is  willing  to  assist  them.  This  willingness  is  the  more 
hearty  because  of  their  inclination  to  assist  him.  This  bond 
of  union  between  the  organized  members  of  a  trade  is  not  a  new 
thing.  It  is  simply  more  intensified  by  the  fact  of  association 
and  the  realization  of  interdependence. 
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The  Facts  of  Resttictton.  —  As  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  it 
must  be  said  that  they  are  at  best  confusing.  The  constitutions 
<^  unions  and  the  published  by-laws  of  the  locals  do  not  make 
public  what  the  policy  is.  Rules  are  established  that  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  secret.  Just  what  they  are  is  consequently 
difficult  for  the  public  to  know.  If  this  fact  is  realized  at  the 
outset,  it  becomes  a  wholesome  antidote  to  the  many  rumors 
and  false  reports  that  find  their  way  into  print.  Employers 
who  are  particularly  desirous  of  creating  a  public  opinion  favor- 
ite to  diemselves  will  often  misstate  or  give  a  false  inference 
to  some  things  that  happen  in  the  shop.  Energetic  reporters, 
looking  for  the  striking  and  the  sensational,  will  send  in  as 
news  statements  that  are  either  partly  or  wholly  false.  These 
statements  impress  the  unionist  as  so  obviously  libelous  d  his 
local  and  his  union  associates  that  they  are  denied  with  a  ve- 
hemmce  that  often  carries  the  defendant  as  far  to  the  other 
side  of  the  truth. 

Sifted  of  these  dangers,  the  facts  seem  to  stand  out  that 
limitation  of  ou^ut  is  purposely  practiced  by  lab(»crs,  in 
unions  as  weU  aa  out;  that  there  are  locals  whose  members  have 
deliberatdy  adc^ted  rules  providing  for  such  restriction  and 
imposing  a  penalty  for  their  violation;  that  the  extent  (A  this 
limitation  has  often  been  exaggerated  in  public  discussion. 
Rules  have  been  found  to  be  in  force  in  some  locals  such  &s  the 
ft^owing:  "Any  member  guilty  of  ezcesdve  work  or  rushing 
on  any  job  shall  be  reported,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  (A 
five  dollars."  "Any  member  who  does  an  unreasonable  amount 
of  work,  or  who  acts  as  leader  for  his  employer  for  the  putpose 
of  getting  all  the  work  possible  out  of  the  men  working  in  the 
same  sluqi  or  job  with  him  shall  be  fined  for  the  first  offence  ten 
dollars;  for  the  second  offence  he  shall  be  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled." Any  member  introducing  piece  work  where  it  does 
not  now  exist;  or  any  member  running  two  machines  where  one 
had  been  run  before  by  one  man  became  subject  to  expulsion. 
In  many  other  instances  it  appears  to  be  well  established  that 
laws  and  rules  have  been  not  only  enacted  but  often  enforced 
in  order  to  accomplish  restriction  of  output. 

With  reference  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  one  form  of 
restriction,  the  atuation  is  much  the  same.  In  this  regard  the 
hostility  is  traditional.   It  has  passed  quite  beyond  the  machine* 
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amashing  stage,  yet  there  still  is  antagonism.  Stogie  makers 
refusing  to  admit  machine  workers  to  their  union;  iron  molders 
doing  Uie  same;  co(^ts  iqiposing  the  making  of  casks  and  bar- 
rds  by  machines;  sttme  cutters  and  plumbers  ordering  the 
members  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  certain  mechanical  im- 
provemmts;  flint  glass  workers  proposing  to  the  employers  that 
a  machine  for  blowing  lamp  chimneys  be  bought  up  and  elimi- 
nated, the  price  of  chinmeys  being  advanced  to  cover  the  cost; 
plate  printers  insisting  on  keeping  hand  presses  for  years  in  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing;  —  such  are 
a  few  of  the  many  instances  of  such  a  pdicy, 

Xmpbyers'  Share  of  Responsibility.  —  Before  passing  judg- 
ment on  such  acts,  another  group  of  facts  should  be  called  to 
mind.  Employers  on  occasion  do  not  hesitate  to  restrict  out- 
put. It  is  generally  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  a  legitimate 
act  to  limit  output  in  order  to  steady  the  market  or  to  steady 
prices.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  restriction  is  to 
prevent  a  fall  in  prices.  Another  form  of  restriction  is  more 
generally  heard  of  and  less  easily  justified.  It  is  a  restriction 
in  order  to  increase  profits.  Monopoly  profit  may  often  be 
very  materially  mcreased  by  this  plan.  It  is  also  true  that 
employers  sometimes  resist  the  introduction  of  machinery  or 
mechanical  appliances.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  air 
brakes  on  frdght  cars  are  of  undoubted  advantage.  Yet  it  was 
necessary  to  enact  l^islation  requiring  this  equipment  before 
it  was  used.  It  was  a  hard  fight  to  get  the  legislation  and  for  a 
time  even  then  there  was  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law.  The 
same  experience  will  be  recalled  in  connection  with  automatic 
couplers.  Child  labor  is  continued,  as  is  often  stated,  because 
without  it  machines  would  have  to  be  installed  to  do  the  work 
at  so  small  a  cost.  The  buying  up  and  suppressing  of  patents 
is  a  fact  that  does  not  any  longer  need  pro<^.  Such  facts  as 
these  in  r^ard  to  the  eiiq>loyer  should  not  be  left  out  <tf  ac- 
count. 

Evidently  both  laborers  and  employers  have  been  guilty  oi 
these  practices.  That  they  are  contrary  to  public  policy  is  a 
fact  that  needs  no  arguing.  That  they  are  done  in  accordance 
with  a  sh<Ht-sighted  view  of  self-interest  should  be  clearly 
evident. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  the  subject.    If  the  employer  is 
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known  to  adjust  his  ouQiut  and  his  use  of  machinery  for  the 
putposes  of  larger  prc£ts,  it  may  f^jpear  to  the  laborer  that  he 
may  shape  his  course  with  regeud  to  output  and  machines  for 
the  same  object.  T^e  morals  of  the  reasoning  are  not  very 
sound.  But  nevertheless  the  laborer  has  adopted,  more  or  less 
consciously,  just  this  reasoning. 

Conclusions.  —  From  what  has  already  been  said  it  appears 
that  certain  conclusions  may  be  pretty  definitely  made.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  workmen,  both  union  and  non-union, 
do  as  a  matter  ot  fact  restrict  their  output.  Even  granted  that 
many  popular  estimates  of  its  extent  are  exaggerated,  there 
remains  truth  in  the  accusation.  None  the  less  the  exaggersr 
don  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Further,  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
some  restriction  is  due  to  false  economic  reasoning,  a  remnant 
of  the  old  wage-fund  doctrine.  Some  is  due  also  to  the  rem- 
nant of  the  tradition  established  in  the  machinery-wrecking  daj^ 
of  the  early  factory  period.  Again  some  is  due  to  the  inspirar- 
tion  of  the  employers'  example  of  restriction  to  gain  his  per- 
sonal Olds.  With  these  several  causes  in  mind  it  will  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  restrtcti<Hi  of  output,  so  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed, is  the  resultant  of  these  several  causes,  a  cumulative  force 
that  prompts  laborers  to  act  without  any  philosophical  analysis 
of  the  reasons. 

Labor's  Reply  to  Bmployer'B  Policy.  —  The  most  important 
phase  of  the  whole  subject  remains  jret  to  be  considered.  Evi- 
6s3ice  seeras  dear  that  agreements  or  rules  to  r^ulate  output  are 
but  the  workman's  reply  to  the  modem  tendency  d  speeding. 
Employers  are,  in  the  minds  of  the  workmen,  the  embodiment 
erf  industrial  methods.  The  demands  for  large  output  and  low 
costs  place  the  employer  in  a  position  where,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, he  must  piuh  both  machines  and  men.  Machines 
may  be  geared  up  by  smple  and  weU>known  mechanical  de- 
vices. There  is  no  back  talk  from  them.  Such  speeding  up 
must  be  extended  to  the  men  also.  But  they  can  reply.  They 
object  to  being  pushed  to  what  they  regard  as  a  point  of  ex- 
haustion or  a  pace  that  means  early  old  age.  When  a  rule  of  a 
union  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  employa,  he  is  very  ^t 
to  say  that  it  is  simply  a  device  by  which  Uie  union  sedcs  to 
make  it  an  offense  for  a  man  to  do  a  good  day's  work.  That  is 
all  it  means  to  him.   When  a  tmionist  is  questioned  about  such 
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a  rule,  he  may  claim  that  it  is  simply  the  imion  man's  reply  to 
the  employer's  practice  of  paying  a  few  men  extra  wages  to 
act  as  pace  makers.  There  is  much  evidence  that  after  the 
speeding  up  has  been  accomplished  and  a  faster  pace  estab- 
lished, the  higher  wages  that  are  at  first  offered  as  an  induce- 
ment are  not  permanently  hif^ier.  They  fall  to  the  lower  level 
sooner  or  later  and  by  d^;ree3,  perh^s,  while  the  new  stand- 
ards of  output  are  insisted  upon.  This  is  particularly  aggra- 
vating to  employees  in  the  case  of  piece  work.  By  extra  energy 
and  effort  the  numbn  of  pieces  is  increased  and  a  large  wage 
earned.   This  is  followed  by  a  lowering  of  the  piece  rate. 

Jacob  Riis  has  told  us  in  The  Making  of  an  American  of  his 
experience  in  this  matter.  "In  a  planing-mill  in  which  I  had 
found  employment  I  contracted  with  the  boss  to  plane  doors, 
sandpaper  them,  and  plug  knot-holes  at  fifteen  cents  a  door. 
It  was  his  own  oiSer  and  I  did  the  work  well;  better  than  it  had 
been  done  bdore,  so  he  said  himself.  But  when  he  found  at  the 
end  of  the  week  that  I  had  made  fifteen  dollars  where  my  slow- 
coach predecessor  had  made  only  ten,  he  cut  the  price  down 
to  twelve  cents.  I  objected,  but  in  the  end  swallowed  my  anger, 
and  by  putting  on  extra  steam  and  working  overtime  made 
dxteen  dollars  the  next  we^.  The  boss  examined  the  work 
very  carefully,  said  it  was  good,  paid  my  wages,  and  cut  down 
the  price  to  ten  cents.  He  did  not  want  his  men  to  make  over 
ten  dollars  a  week,  he  said;  it  was  not  good  for  them." 

It  may  be  admitted  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the  la- 
borer appears  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument.  In  a  rolling 
mill  the  union  had  established  a  limit  of  5,750  pounds  of  a 
particular  kind  of  plate  as  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  man.  The 
president  ot  the  union  admitted  that  some  men  were  exceeding 
this  limit  and  violating  the  union  rules,  Tnj^l^ing  as  much  as  7,500 
pounds  in  an  eight-hour  day.  But  such  a  man,  he  declared, 
"does  not  consider  himself  physically,  morally,  or  any  other 
way.  He  does  not  consider  the  evil  effect  he  is  having  upon 
his  trade.  He  has  no  r^ard  for  his  children  who  may  follow 
after  him."  It  will  appear  that  the  charge  cS  holding  back 
ambitious  and  energetic  men  and  preventing  them  from  making 
the  most  d  their  abilides  cannot  be  taken  into  account  by  itself. 
Modem  industry  is  so  shiq>ed  that  the  energetic  men  do  not 
f^pear  to  reap  the  results  of  their  abilities  and  men  naturally 
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slower  and  yet  necessary  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  are  driven 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  premature  old  age. 

Before  the  Industrial  Commission  the  situation  was  well 
described  in  the  following  words: 

"There  has  always  been  a  strong  tendency  among  labor  or- 
ganizations to  discourage  exertion  beyond  a  certain  limit.  The 
tendency  does  not  always  express  itself  in  formal  rules.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  chiefly  ui  the  sUent,  or  at  least  informal, 
pressure  (A  wocking-dass  opinion.  It  is  occasionally  embodied 
in  rules  which  distinctly  forbid  the  accomplishment  of  more 
than  a  fixed  amount  of  woi^  in  a  given  time;  but  such  regula- 
tions are  always  felt  by  employers,  and  almost  always  by  other 
persons  who  are  not  of  the  w^e-working  class,  to  be  obviously 
unjust,  short-sighted,  and  socially  injurious.  This  adverse 
public  opinion  outside  the  unions  themselves  has  doubtless  had 
some  iMuence  in  discouraging  such  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple. These  rules  have  not  by  any  means,  however,  absolutely 
disappeared."  "That  the  tendency  of  workingmen  is  to  restrict 
the  ou^ut  of  their  labor  within  more  or  less  definite  limits, 
which  they  have  come  to  consider  right  and  just,  is  undeniable." 

A  Two-Sided  Isaue.  —  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  dearly 
two  sides  to  the  issue.  If  speeding  up  is  not  to  be  checked  in 
any  other  way,  if  men  are  to  attend  upon  machinery  instead 
d  machinery  upon  men,  it  is  evident  that  the  laborers  are  very 
sore  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  They  may  not 
deal  with  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  community  welfare.  Cer- 
tainly they  will  not  adjust  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the 
employer.  They  may  not  do  what  in  the  long  run  may  be  best 
for  the  industry.  They  make  no  professions,  certainly  none 
that  recognize  their  obligation  to  be  geared  up  along  with  the 
mechanical  part  of  industry  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  what 
they  look  upon  as  an  added  portion  to  the  employer's  profits. 
In  their  own  view  they  would  say:  we  are  not  depriving  the 
more  energetic  men  from  adding  to  their  own  reward;  we  are 
depriving  the  em[doyer  of  a  reward  which  he  would  derive  from 
his  more  energetic  men. 

To  one  who  would  understand  the  relation  of  trade  unionism 
to  the  peiplexing  questions,  it  is  quite  essential  that  the  work- 
ingman's  position  be  understood.  The  policy  may  be  wise  or 
it  may  be  foolidi.    The  laborer  regards  it  as  wise,  because  of 
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the  conditions  tliat  he  faces.    Tlie  reasons  for  his  view,  this 
chapter  has  aimed  to  set  forth. 

To  one  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  correctness  of  the  la- 
borer's attitude  it  is  not  sufficient  to  condemn  it  In  most  in- 
stances it  should  be  condemned.  But  the  condemnation  should 
be  extended.  The  system  out  of  which  the  practices  have  grown 
must  be  readjusted  so  as  to  eliminate  the  unfavorable  elements 
that  lead  to  the  trouble.  If  this  is  ever  done,  then  the  practices 
of  restriction  may  be  unreservedly  condsnned;  —  if,  indeed, 
there  be  any  left  to  be  condemned. 
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TRABE-innon  benbhts 

(H  the  various  activities  of  unions,  one  that  occiq)ies  a  promi- 
nent place  is  the  raising  of  funds  for  benefit  purposes.  Though 
this  has  not  always  been  regarded  as  of  any  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  fortunes  of  unionism,  it  has  from  early  times  been 
a  part  of  union  activity.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
importance  of  benefits  has  been  given  a  new  emphasis.  The  first 
burst  of  enthusiasm  for  union  organization  had  both  the  ad* 
vantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  all  fresh  enthusiasm.  It  moved 
to  action  but  did  not  have  staying  qualities.  In  the  face  of 
reverses  the  enthusiasm  waned.  The  ties  of  universal  brother- 
hood did  not  bind  with  permanency.  There  began  to  appear 
to  the  minds  of  many  leaders  a  necessity  for  more  substantial 
bonds.  In  the  work  of  many  local  organizations  was  found 
mutual  benefits  of  various  kinds.  These  were  based  on  pay- 
ments in  the  nature  of  investments  and  established  a  d^m  on 
benefits  vhta  needed,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  adc^ted. 
lliis  idea  appealed  to  the  national  leaders.  It  was  taken  up 
and  championed  by  them  as  a  desirable  policy  for  the  national 
associations.  The  form  was  already  present  and  furnished  the 
opportunity  for  further  development.  The  outcome  has  been 
that  within  recent  years  strong  benefit  provisions  have  become 
highly  essential  to  the  making  of  strong  unions.  Members  who 
are  tied  in  their  membership  by  bonds  in  the  shape  of  weekly  or 
monthly  dues  establishing  a  claim  on  the  funds  thus  accumulated 
are  the  more  certain  to  keep  up  a  membership  with  prompt 
payment  of  all  financial  obligations. 

Extent  of  Benefit  Policy.  —  Practically  all  of  the  lai^  na- 
tional and  international  organizations  now  maintain  benefit 
funds  in  one  or  more  forms.  The  one  most  frequently  provided 
is  the  death  benefit.  This  was  adopted  by  the  largest  numbo* 
ol  unions  in  the  years  from  1880  to  1900,  though  many  have 
adopted  it  since  thea.    Disability  benefits,  permanent  and  tem- 
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porary,  though  not  so  numerous  as  death  benefits,  were  also 
adopted  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Superannuation  benefits  do 
not  occupy  so  large  a  place.  Other  forms  of  benefit  found  more 
occasionaUy  are  for  death  of  member's  wife,  for  death  of  de- 
pendent widowed  mother  of  an  unmarried  member,  for  unem- 
ployment, for  widows  and  orphans,  for  indigents,  for  travel, 
for  tool  insurance,  for  shipwreck,  and  even  for  tobacco  while 
^ck  or  in  hospital  (for  sailors). 

Details  of  Managemeitt.  —  In  arranging  details  for  the  man- 
agement of  these  funds,  the  greatest  variety  prevails.  There 
are  substantial  reasons  for  the  variety.  Ibi  many  instances 
the  locals  existed  first  as  independent  societies  and  were  con- 
ducting one  form  or  another  of  mutual  insurance  or  benefit. 
When  these  locals  were  gathered  up  into  the  national  at  intcr- 
national,  the  various  methods  were  not  interfered  with.  Even 
in  cases  where  the  national  has  adopted  a  benefit  or  insurants 
plan,  as  has  frequently  been  done,  the  new  plan  has  been  si^>er- 
imposed  upon  the  local  plan.  This  makes,  in  many  instances, 
a  double  plan  with  divided  administration.  Thus,  in  the  case 
ti  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  sick  benefits  are 
paid  solely  by  the  locals,  permanent  disability  and  death  benefits 
are  paid  by  the  national,  and  strike  benefits  are  paid  by  the 
locals,  the  district  coundl  and  the  national  combined. 

Then  the  nature  of  the  trade  has  much  to  do  with  the  character 
c£  the  plan.  Well-established  trades,  requiring  skill  and  fur- 
nishing a  good  d^ree  of  permanency,  will  be  in  position  to  de- 
velop substantial  funds  and  to  pay  large  benefits  because  of 
relatively  large  fees.  Unskilled  and  irr^ular  employment  can- 
not succeed  in  building  up  permanent  funds.  Dangerous 
trades,  due  to  frequent  and  unpreventable  accident  or  to  ex- 
posure and  disease,  have  difficulties  to  face.  The  demands  on 
such  funds  are  heavy.  If  wages  are  low  and  the  labor  supply 
shifting  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  maintain  a  secure  fund. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  be  adequately  realized  and 
the  trade  a  permanent  and  well-paid  one,  this  may  lead  to  a 
very  strong  fund  because  of  the  realization  of  the  necessity  and 
the  ability  to  meet  it.  The  Typographical  Union  is  erf  this 
sort.  These  reasons  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  varie^  of 
forms  of  administration  of  these  funds, 
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ninstratlon :  Tjrpogtaidiical  TTnion.  —  One  of  the  best  or- 
ganized of  these  benc£t  plans  is  that  maintained  by  the  Typo> 
graphical  Union.  In  189 1  a  defense  or  strike  fund  was  estab- 
Ushed.  That  fund  is  still  maintained  and  is  administered  by  the 
executive  council.  In  case  of  strike  a  benefit  of  five  dollars  a 
week  to  single  members  and  seven  dollars  a  week  to  married 
memben  is  paid,  what  the  strike  has  been  ordered  in  the  r^^ular 
way.  Tlie  nature  td  the  demands  on  this  fund  has  changed  in 
recent  years.  In  the  eaiiier  times  strikes  were  moK  frequrat. 
The  extension  of  trade  agreements  and  methods  of  settlement 
of  dilutes  have  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  and  seriousness 
<tf  strikes.  They  are  now  reported  as  being  "so  few  and  small  as 
to  be  of  little  importance."  The  result  is  that  the  fund  is  now 
used  to  defray  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  work  of  officers  and 
representatives  engaged  in  settling  dilutes  and  adjusting  or 


In  1892  was  established  a  burial  benefit  of  fif^  dollars  payable 
on  the  death  of  a  member  in  good  standing.  This  was  to  be 
siq>ported  by  a  tax  of  five  cents  a  month  from  each  member. 
Later  the  tax  was  raised  to  seven  and  one-half  cents  and  the 
benefit  to  be  paid  was  advanced  to  seventy-five  dollars.  Stilt 
the  leaders  were  dissatisfied.  Proposals  for  changes  led,  in  1911, 
to  further  increase.  One-half  of  one  per  cent  on  all  earnings  of  the 
members  was  assessed.  A  paymoit  was  adopted  beginning  with 
seventy-five  dollars  for  membership  of  one  year  or  less,  and  in- 
creasing by  six  grades  to  four  hundred  dollars  for  membership 
of  five  years  or  over. 

In  1905  b^an  the  discussion  for  a  pension  fund.  This  resulted 
in  the  adoptiim  of  a  plan  in  1907,  to  go  into  effect  the  following 
year.  At  first  the  provision  was  four  dollars  a  week  to  members 
sixty  years  of  age  of  twenty  years'  good  standing  in  membership 
and  unable  to  cAtam  sustaining  employment.  In  1910  was 
added  the  provi^n  for  members  seventy  years  of  age  with  a 
membership  of  ten  years.  Provision  was  also  made  for  members 
totally  incapacitated  for  work  if  they  had  a  twenty  years' 
monbership.  By  later  changes  the  amount  has  been  increased 
to  five  dollars.  During  the  experience  with  this  fund  the  assess- 
ment has  increased  from  an  average  of  thirty-seven  cents  per 
member  per  numth  in  1909  to  forty-three  coits  per  memb^  per 
month  in  1914.    Up  to  May  31,  1914,  ^iplicatioos  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  1,770  had  been  received,  of  which  1,691  were  (proved. 
Deaths  have  reduced  the  number  of  pensioners  to  1,310.  Of 
these  eighty-seven  are  under  sixty  years  of  age.  Seven  are 
women. 

One  other  feature  of  this  organization  must  be  mentioned.  It 
is  the  Home  for  Union  Printers,  maintained  by  the  Typograph- 
ical Union  at  Colorado  Springs.  It  was  erected  in  iSga  at  a  cost 
of  $70,000,  was  free  from  debt  at  its  completion  with  a  surplus  of 
$13,000  as  a  credit  fund.  At  a  later  date  a  hospital  annex  was 
added  at  a  cost  of  $40^00.  Other  additions  have  been  made 
since;  library,  laundry,  boiler  plant,  superintendent's  cottage, 
greenhouses,  and  bams.  Tc^ther  with  the  eighty  acres  of  land 
the  entire  plant  is  valued  at  $1,000,000.  In  nineteen  years  the 
Typograplucal  Union  has  expended  in  building  and  Ttrnmrnining 
the  Home  something  over  $1,350,000. 

This  union  has  paid  out  lot 

Pensions $  94.7,094.00  in  14  years 

Mortuary  benefit  (old) 653,045 .00  in  30  years 

Mortuary  ben^t  (new) 533,540.75  in    3  years 

Strike  benefit 4,136,577.18111  33  years 

Total $6,359,356.93 

Though  no  union  has  a  more  elaborately  worked  out  and  m<ffe 
substantial  system  of  benefits  than  the  Typographical  Unifm, 
there  are  others  whose  systems  are  both  thorough  and  reliable. 
The  Cigar  Makers  Union  has  been  from  its  beginning  <me  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  field.  '  Its  sick  and  death  benefits  were  estab- 
lished m  1881;  death  benefits  for  members'  wives,  in  1887;  death 
benefits  for  widowed  mothers  of  unmarried  members,  in  i8qi; 
permanent  disability  benefits  for  members,  in  1903;  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  members,  in  1889. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  instituted  their  mutual 
benefit  department  in  1SS3,  providing  for  death  and  permanent 
disability  benefits  and  the  privileges  of  a  Home  iix  Aged  and 
Disabled  Railroad  Employees  of  America.  This  Home  is  main- 
tained by  the  joint  support  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  of 
engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and  trainmen. 

Common  Elements  In  Management.  —  There  is  no  uuifonn- 
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ity  in  the  arrangement  and  management  of  benefit  funds.  Yet  a 
general  description  may  be  given  that  will  convey  some  idea  of 
methods.  The  funds  are  raised  as  a  part  of  the  dues  and  assess- 
mraits  of  membeis.  In  most  cases  a  single  sum  is  assessed  as 
constituting  the  dues  for  the  week  or  the  month.  Of  this  amount 
a  designated  portion  goes  to  one  fund;  another  portion  to  a  sec- 
(md  fund,  and  so  on  around.  In  such  cases  the  funds  for  the 
several  purposes  are  kept  separate.  In  other  instances  there  is 
but  one  fund  into  whidi  all  dues  are  paid  and  from  which  are 
taken  the  benefit  payments  provided  for.  llie  latter  Is  coming 
to  be  the  more  usual  method.  These  funds  are  usually  in  charge 
of  the  general  officers,  the  president,  the  secretary-treasurer,  or 
the  executive  board  or  council.  Reports  are  submitted  and 
audited  at  regular  intervals. 

Tliere  is  no  aiqm>ach  to  uniformity  in  the  kinds  of  benefits 
maintained  by  the  several  organizations  or  in  the  amounts  paid. 
Generally  there  is  an  effort  to  scale  them  in  accordance  with 
some  plan  of  progressive  payments,  dependent  upon  the  length 
of  membership,  the  age  and  the  t-flming  capadty. 

Anwtint  of  Funds.  —  Ho  accurate  statement  can  be  mode  as 
to  the  amounts  paid  out  by  these  imions.  An  idea  of  the  exten- 
siveness  of  the  funds  handled  may  be  formed  from  some  typical 
figures.  The  International  Association  of  Machinists,  from 
1898  to  1914,  i>aid  for  death  benefits  a  total  of  $593,464.00,  and 
lor  strike  benefits  a  total  of  $4,321,138.00.  llie  Brotjierhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  during  the  years  from  1883  to  1910, 
report  having  paid  benefits  to  30,44a  cases  amounting  in  aU  to 
$3,514,166.75.  A  further  lepoit  from  this  union  shows  that 
during  a  period  <rf  thir^-four  years  in  which  the  benefit  provi- 
sbns  have  been  in  existrace  there  have  been  paid  out  from  the 
insurance  department  141051,709.91  in  death  and  disability 
funds.  In  the  same  time  the  locals  from  thdr  funds  paid  out 
$9,600,000  in  sick  benefits.  Strikes  and  lockouts  cost  $1,300,000 
and  organization  work,  $1,300,000.  To  other  unions  was  do- 
nated the  sum  of  $356,607.36.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
$9,508,317.17.  The  International  Moldras  Union  reports  the 
amounts  that  have  been  expended  from  the  date  of  establish- 
ment of  the  fund  to  the  end  of  the  year  1914. 
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Strikebenefit 1859  t4,576>463'00 

Deathbenefit 1880  936,946. as 

Disability  benefit 1880  105,300.00 

Sickbenefit 1896  3,511^73.00 

Out-of-woifc  benefit 1897  316,168.3$ 

Total $8^57,150.  so 

Reports  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  ot 
Labor  show  the  expenditures  as  rqxnted  through  the  executive 
coundl. 

ifol  igis  I»I4 

Death  benefits t  743,431.13  $1,958,893.83  $3,157,341.97 

Death    benefits    to 

widows 34,800.00  58^430,00  57,375.00 

Sickbenefits 583,874.13  816,336.41  1,031,098.13 

Traveling  expenses 63,989.71  33.693.10  S4r4eH-9° 

Insurance  of  tools 5,180.41  3,875.34  3,378.07 

Out-of-work 85,050.73  69,445.70  99,034.88 

Total $1,503,316.30    $3,939,663.38    $3403,333.35 

These  statements  do  not  include  the  unions  not  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  nor  the  locals  that  have 
funds  separately  administered.  Any  statement  that  would  in- 
clude the  entire  amount  of  all  unions  with  all  locals  tor  all  pur- 
poses would  necessarily  be  but  a  guess.  It  is  estimated  on  the 
basis  (A  the  latest  information  that  during  the  year  1913  the 
oiganizations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  disbursed 
$15,000,000  in  benefits  to  members.  Of  this  amount  $3,500,000 
were  used  as  strike  benefits.  The  remainder  was  used  for  the 
other  benefits  that  would  come  within  the  list.  This  estimate  is 
not  made  to  include  sums  granted  fw  special  cases,  as  these 
figures  are  not  usually  included  in  the  official  repeats. 

The  significance  of  this  branch  of  union  activity  is  not  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  insurance  value  alone.  Yet  as  insurance 
value  it  cannot  be  overiot^ed.  Tliis  gives  rise  to  two  standards 
by  which  the  imp(»tance  (^  the  pdicy  may  be  estimated. 

Insuranu  Value :  To  Laborers.  —  As  a  means  of  insurance  it 
has  a  value  that  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  Ko  one  can  doubt 
the  unportance  of  general  insurance.    In  modem  society  this 
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proviso  for  the  future  has  passed  quite  entirely  from  the  hands 
of  the  individual.  It  has  been  both  organized  and  socialized. 
Hie  laborer  with  his  relatively  small  income  and  large  family, 
his  rising  standard  of  living  and  his  more  slowly  rising  wage  in- 
crease, is  not  able  to  cope  with  the  question  by  hiniself.  In 
recognition  (^  this,  various  means  have  been  (»^anized  for  his 
assistance.  Commercial  life  insurance  policies  have  been  written 
for  bis  special  benefit,  carrying  small  amounts  and  with  small 
premiums  due  at  frequent  intervals.  Because  this  bu^ess 
must  be  solicited  often  in  a  field  where  prejudice  f^ainst  it  is 
strong  and  because  it  must  yield  a  profit  to  its  managers,  this 
form  of  insurance,  reasonable  as  it  may  be  in  price,  is  none  the 
less  expensive  to  the  Uborer.  Besides,  it  is  more  generally  life 
insurance  only  and  does  not  cover  other  forms  <^  benefit  except 
at  prohibitive  prices. 

Enqdoyers'  Plana.  —  Large  employers  have  in  many  cases 
established  benefit  funds  for  their  employees.  These  include 
many  of  the  railroads,  the  United  States  Stee)  Corporation,  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  and  a  large  number  in  other 
industries.  In  some  cases  tiie  employee  contributes  a  small 
portkra  of  his  wage  to  the  fund  while  the  employer  provides  the 
rest.  In  other  cases  the  employer  sets  aside  the  entire  amotmt. 
A  definite  schedule  of  benefits  against  sickness,  acddent,  or 
other  disability  is  arranged.  The  company  administers  the 
fund,  thus  takbig  care  of  all  clerical  expense. 

Response  of  Employees.  —  The  Uborers  have  not  responded 
very  heartily  to  these  various  efforts.  They  regard  them  as 
paternalistic.  Further,  they  hold  that  such  plans  do  not  leave 
them  free  to  change  employment  The  proviuons  naturally  re- 
quire a  stated  length  of  service  with  the  company  before  the 
individual  employee  is  entitled  to  become  a  beneficiary  of  the 
fund.  The  employee  insists  that  his  own  interests  require  that 
he  shall  be  free  to  change  from  one  emplc^er  to  another  at  will. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  in  the  minds  d 
many  that  in  some  way  the  employer  reimburses  himself  through 
a  readjustment  of  wages  for  any  outlay  made  in  a  benefit  fund. 
Hiis  means  suspicion,  and  whether  justly  founded  or  not,  it  at 
once  undermines  the  mutual  confidence  necessary  to  such  a  plan. 

State  JJuniance.  — The  prepress  in  America  has  been  slow 
akmg  lines  of  state  insurance.   There  is  no  polity  or  principle  of 
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state  activity  in  accordance  with  whidi  any  definite  program 
may  be  anticipated.  Emplc^rers'  liabili^  in  case  of  accidrats 
has  qtute  completely  broken  down.  It  never  did  extend  to 
benefits  or  provisions  other  than  acddents  and  obviously  re- 
lated injuries.  As  for  state  insurance  along  other  lines  what  the 
future  may  hold  has  not  yet  been  revealed.  Once  started,  the 
accident  provisions  have  made  surprising  progress  in  the  form  of 
compensation  l^islation.  Industrial  disuses  are  even  now  the 
subject  of  careful  and  extensive  investigation  and  already  pro- 
posals have  appeared  for  l^islation  along  this  line. 

Practical  Difficulties.  —  The  whole  situation,  however,  is  full 
of  difficulties.  The  labwers  are  not  standing  by  and  allowing 
the  more  cff  less  visionary  reformers  to  have  their  own  unin- 
terrupted way.  Compulsory  sick  insurance  may  suggest  to  the 
employer  the  establishment  of  health  tests.  As  industrial 
disease  often  comes  slowly,  it  may  by  these  tests  be  detected  in 
an  early  stage  and  the  employee  laid  off  before  he  can  become  a 
charge  upon  the  industry.  If  it  be  unemployment  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  state  employment  agencies,  the  laborers  are  alive 
to  the  cut  in  wages  that  may  be  made  as  a  result  of  getting  every- 
body employed.  Such  difficulties  as  these  must  be  met  or  the 
proposals  may  be  found  to  have  the  opposition  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  may  come  to  be  characterized  as 
visionary  or  impractical. 

Again,  there  are  experiments  that  have  not  yet  assumed  pro- 
portions that  would  justify  them  in  promising  much.  One  of 
these  is  the  savings  bank  plan  of  insurance  as  adopted  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  accordance  with  this  plan  a  savings  bank  may 
write  life  insurance,  the  policies  and  provisions  being  protected 
by  law.  The  particular  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  can- 
not go  out  to  seek  the  business  through  field  agents  or  adver- 
tising, and  that  much,  if  not  all,  (^  the  clerical  and  administra- 
tive work  can  be  charged  against  the  running  expense  of  the 
bank.  This  very  materially  reduces  the  exp^ises  and  makes 
possible  low  premiums.  Though  the  first  rq>OTts  of  this  activity 
are  promising,  the  plan  is  yet  only  m  the  experimental  stage. 

The  above-named  plans  are  the  leading  ones  that  exist  for 
providing  the  laborer  with  insurance  protection.  In  addition  to 
these  the  imions  have  developed  thdr  own.  In  face  of  the  com- 
petition, the  union  benefits  have  mcreased  in  ^ze  and  have  be- 
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come  more  gcDeraJ.  At  the  time  of  their  beginniDg,  speaking  <A 
tbem  as  representing  a  policy  rather  than  as  isolated  instances, 
the  other  agencies  that  have  been  named  did  not  exist.  The 
idea  was  that  of  individual  re^xmaibili^  and  each  labors  was 
suj^Ksed  to  lay  aside  bom  his  wages  enough  to  provide  for  his 
own  protection.  After  the  other  methods  were  developed,  the 
unions  have  steadily  clung  to  the  idea  that  provision  for  them- 
selves through  mutuaJ  efforts  was  preferable.  It  seemed  more 
in  accordance  with  the  American  idea  of  independent  action. 
It  left  the  beneficiaries  free  to  seek  any  field  of  labor  within  the 
trade.  It  left  the  management  <rf  both  funds  and  policy  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  their  own  officers,  elected  by  themselves 
and  responsible  directly  to  them.  The  wbcde  underlying  prin- 
ciple has  been  one  that  has  appealed  stnoigly  to  the  laborer's 
love  of  independence.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  these 
benefit  funds  will  continue  to  be  an  important  part  of  uni(mism. 
Hiough  less  frequently  heard  of  because  a  less  sensational  part 
of  union  activity,  they  stand  on  their  own  merits  and  they 
acoHxi  with  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  American  unionism. 

Benefltl  u  a  Means  to  an  Kid.  —  But  their  significance 
may  be  emphasized  from  another  point  of  view.  Hiey  have  just 
bera  reviewed  as  an  end  in  themselves.  They  may  be  regarded 
also  as  a  means.  American  iininniam  has  certain  deariy  d^ned 
objects  in  view.  These  objects  can  best  be  pursued  consistently 
hy  strong  tnganizaticMi.  Every  agency  that  binds  members  to 
the  unitm  by  ties  that  remain  strong  in  times  when  other  bonds 
become  wei^  is  an  agency  to  be  cultivated.  It  becomes  at  once 
obvious  that  these  various  benefit  funds  are  additional  ties  that 
bind  the  members  to  the  union.  After  payments  into  the  funds 
have  been  made  over  a  long  period,  their  investment  value  be- 
comes more  apparent.  To  break  away  from  the  union  and  to 
default  in  payment  of  dues  will  mean  the  loss  of  all  payments 
made  and  the  surrender  of  claims  to  the  benefits.  In  this  way, 
briefly  stated,  it  must  appear  that  the  benefit  funds  of  unitms 
are  inqx^tant  factors  in  strengthening  unionism  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  larger  purposes. 

Kever  Phases  of  ihe  HoTement  —  Of  the  newer  phases  of 
policy,  some  of  the  points  seem  to  be  significant.  There  is  a  very 
distinct  call  from  some  of  the  more  influential  leaders  for  an 
increase  in  dues,  and  also  for  greater  unifonnity.    That  both 
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fees  and  dues  for  aU  locals  in  a  unioD  should  be  unifnm,  is  being 
in^ted  upon  by  many.  Moreover,  low  as  well  as  unifonn 
initiation  fees  are  urged.  The  low  fee  will  lead  to  a  greater 
willingness  to  join.  Once  in,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  unlcHi  to  im- 
press its  advantages  so  dearly  that  somewhat  higher  dues  will 
be  paid.  Hie  lugher  dues  should  then  be  set  and  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  day  and  the  creation  of  a  reserve.  It  is  urged  as  a 
warning  that  estimates  of  payments  of  the  various  bme&ts  be 
conservative.  It  is  better  that  the  estimates  be  low  and  sure 
rather  than  more  attractive  but  less  reliable.  It  is  easier  to 
raise  than  to  lower  the  payments  and  any  excess  of  funds  may 
go  to  the  reserve. 

At  the  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  Fednation  itself  establt^  an  insur- 
ance defiartment.  This  plan  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
committees  to  which  it  has  at  different  sessions  been  refored. 
No  steps  have  yet  beoi  taken  to  put  such  a  plan  in  (qMradon, 
however.  Its  general  outline  indicates  that  it  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  under  the  control  of  the  Federatico 
officials.  That  it  would  greatly  augment  the  mfluence  of  the 
Federation  if  it  woe  a  success  goes  without  saybg.  It  would 
probably  be  on  the  niiole  more  economical.  Overhead  charges 
would  be  reduced  through  economies  of  management.  This 
would  represent  a  very  considmtble  saving.  Probably  a  greater 
portion  of  the  fund  could  be  kept  in  investment  than  is  now  the 
case  with  the  several  separate  funds.  Also  it  would  appear  that 
the  risks  to  be  covered  would  be  in  the  aggr^ate  less  through  the 
establishment  of  the  larger  group.  One  practical  difficulty 
would  of  course  be  the  adjustmrat  c^  the  rates  to  be  paid  by  the 
diffnent  trades.  Another,  the  arrangements  that  could  be 
made  for  consolidating  the  several  funds  now  existing,  all 
carrying  different  benefit  privil^es.  To  secure  mutual  satis- 
faction on  this  point  would  require  rare  judgment  and  dQilo- 
macy. 

Defects  as  well  as  Benefits.  —  While  much  may  be  said  for 
the  way  in  which  benefit  funds  have  been  managed,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  there  are  defects.  Tlie  management  has,  in 
many  cases,  if  not  generally,  been  experimental.  It  has  not  been 
based  vpoa  actuarial  experience.  Indeed  no  such  experience  has 
been  available  in  many  cases.   This  deficiency  and  its  attendant 
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shortcoDiiiig  has  been  counteracted  by  the  variatioii  of  the  rate 
or  the  dues  payable.  If  funds  were  running  low,  the  dues  have 
been  increased.  This  seems  to  have  met  with  surprisingly  little 
protest,  probably  because  of  the  confidence  placed  in  the  man- 
agers. The  funds,  and  indeed  the  whole  plan,  cannot  come 
into  such  a  position  as  to  command  general  confidence  until 
some  more  generally  recognized  insurance  principles  are 
adopted. 

Another  source  of  weakness  is  found  in  the  fact  that  generally 
the  benefit  fund  is  not  kept  as  a  separate  account.  Indeed,  it  is 
urged  that  in  all  cases  each  union  ^ould  have  but  one  fund  into 
which  shall  go  all  receipts  and  from  which  shall  be  taken  all 
paymrats  of  benefits  as  well  as  other  expenses.  Such  a  policy 
does  not  seem  to  arouse  confidence  in  the  general  plan  of  bene- 
fits. It  admittedly  keeps  the  benefit  feature  of  unionism  in  a 
subordinate  relation.  It  is  at  this  point  that  a  significant  differ- 
ence of  c^inion  as  well  as  of  policy  arises.  As  a  fighting  or- 
ganization —  and  the  militancy  of  unionism  must  not  be  lost 
from  view  —  every  particle  of  fighting  strength  must  be  at  all 
times  available.  To  separate  a  strike  benefit  from  other  benefits 
as  a  separate  fund  would  place  a  limit  on  the  militant  strength 
of  the  union.  This  would  tend  to  weaken  unionism.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  strike  once  voted  goes  so  far  as  to  omsume 
funds  that  have  been  accumulated  for  otba  botefit  purposes 
the  strikers  might  yield  and  return  to  work.  It  may  be  that  the 
members  would  hold  oS  longer  before  voting  the  strike.  It  the 
employer  realizes  this,  he  may  refuse  the  longer  to  yield.  Hius 
the  steadying  conservatism  engendered  by  the  hesitancy  to  enter 
up<m  a  strike  for  fear  of  exhausting  a  fund  may  react  to  the  gain 
of  the  employer  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  union.  As  to  just 
how  it  does  act  in  any  particular  case  is  difficult  to  tell.  Clearly 
there  are  these  tendencies  in  a  direction  that  runs  against  the 
effectiveness  of  unionism  as  an  aggressive  bargaining  machine 
and  toward  the  conservatism  of  a  mutual  benefit  association. 
Unionism  halts  between  these  tendencies.  Which  it  will  choose 
must  be  left  for  the  unions  to  decide.  It  can  hardly  choose 
both. 

Present  indications  seem  to  be  that  imionism  rather  than 
benefit  protection  will  continue  to  be  the  choice.  "An  entirely 
false  conception  of  the  whole  subject  of  trade  union  insurance  is 
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inevitable,"  vrites  John  Mitchell, "  unless  one  bears  in  mind  that 
insuiance  is  always  subordinate  to  the  tiade  policy  of  the  unicois. 
Trade  unions  are  interested  in  protecting  their  membeis  and 
paying  them  benefits  in  case  of  death,  sickness,  <x  disability,  but 
are  even  more  vitaUy  interested  in  raising  wages  and  in^proviDg 
condidons  of  unployment." 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
LB6ISLATIVB  BIBTHODS 

Wliile  it  cannot  be  said  that  legislative  activity  is  the  main 
object  <d  organized  labor,  it  is  one  to  which  its  leaders  have 
given  much  attention.  Though  these  unions  no  longer  "go 
into  politics"  as  so  many  of  them  did  in  the  eariier  years  of 
their  experience,  they  do  not  eschew  that  activity  entirely. 
The  organization  of  political  parties,  so  long  the  dieam  of  many 
labor  leaders,  has  been  abandoned  for  the  present  at  least, 
and  the  parties  already  existing  are  chosen  as  the  media  through 
which  theii  political  desires  are  sought  to  be  realized.  Legis- 
latures have  seemed  to  be  the  spedal  branch  through  which 
this  might  be  done.  Labor  legislation  has  occupied  and  still 
continues  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  attention  of  leaders 
of  the  labor  movement. 

In  a  former  chapter  it  has  been  shown  how  in  an  earlier  day 
organizations  were  formed  in  the  states  for  the  purpose  of 
exerting  an  influence  on  l^islation.  The  unions  had  special 
programs  that  they  wished  to  see  enacted  into  law.  There 
began  to  develop  methods  for  accomplishing  this.  As  time 
passed  these  methods  were  more  fully  elaborated.  At  the 
present  there  exists  a  specialized  department  that  has  for  its 
particular  function  the  securing  of  laws  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  organized  labor.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe 
the  leading  features  of  this  wortc. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  describe  the  details  of  method  as 
adopted  by  all  of  the  numerous  associations.  Nor  is  such  a 
course  necessary.  Many  labor  organizations  have  existed  for 
a  time  or  for  a  particular  purpose  no  record  of  whose  proceed- 
ings has  been  preserved.  Some  of  these  have  undoubtedly 
been  very  influential  along  the  line  of  their  special  interest. 
Many  others  have  continued  their  existence  and  are  still  active. 
Among  these  are  the  several  state  organizations,  now  generally 
allied  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  These  woii 
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for  legislation  in  their  respective  states.  The  Federation  itsdf 
is  the  strongest  Ubor  representative  at  Washington  and  it 
takes  as  one  of  its  most  serious  duties  the  shaping  of  labor's 
l^islative  interests  at  the  national  capital.  "Diese  allied  oi^ 
ganizations  form  a  very  strong  influence  and  their  effects  iqxMi 
legislation  are  beyond  doubt.  For  the  legislative  departments 
<4  the  dty  governments  there  are  the  dty  centrals.  Tliese 
are  also  very  generally  alUed  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  They  greatly  strengthen  the  entire  network  of  the 
organization.  Then  there  are  the  unaffiliated  unions.  These 
too  have  their  l^islative  departments. 

Among  all  of  these  organizations  there  is  a  general  similari^ 
in  methods  of  work,  though  of  course  varying  somewhat  in 
detail  The  major  portion  of  the  matoial  upon  which  this 
ch^ter  is  based  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  one  or  two  organi- 
zations as  typical  of  methods  generally  adopted.  This  is  done 
in  the  confidence  that  material  so  used  will  give  a  fairly  accurate 
picture  of  the  general  Influence  that  is  being  exerted  for  the 
purpose  ot  securing  the  passage  of  laws  in  which  laborers  are 
directly  interested. 

The  consideration  of  legislative  methods  may  be  conven- 
iently divided  into  three  parts:  (i)  the  working  of  the  annual 
conventions  in  session,  induding  preliminary  work;  (a)  the  ef- 
forts to  seat  and  unseat  I^islators  accordii^  to  their  "records"; 
(3)  the  work  done  during  the  sessions  oi  the  legislatures,  mainly 
by  l^islative  committees. 

ASNUAL  CONVENTIONS 

Fixing  Ilnie  of  Meeting. —  Tlie  annual  convention  naAs 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  first  of  aH  it  should  be  noted  that 
condderable  importance  is  attached  to  the  time  of  meeting.  In 
some  of  the  states  January  has  been  sdected,  when  the  l^sla- 
tures  are  just  b^inning  the  sessions  and  are  in  condition  to  be 
most  strongly  impressed  by  any  action  that  the  convention  may 
take.  In  other  instances  the  late  summer  or  early  faU  has 
seemed  preferable.  At  that  time  the  candidates  for  the  l^isla- 
tive  positions  are  seeking  nomination  and  they  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  wishes  of  trade  imions  along  legislative  lines.  Pre- 
vious to  1903  the  American  Fedeiation  ^  Labor  held  its  annual 
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amventioii  in  December.  Tliis  date  was  at  the  time  regarded 
with  favor  as  it  came  just  after  the  President's  message  had 
be^i  read  and  before  Congress  settled  down  to  serious  work. 
This  situation  was  favorable  both  to  greater  aew5pc^>er  space  in 
reporting  its  proceedings  to  the  pubhc  and  to  larger  in^uence 
with  Congressmen  as  the  work  of  organization  was  still  in  prog- 
ress. E]q>erience  has  led  to  a  change  and  November  is  now  the 
month  of  meeting.  This  November  date  is  rqi&rded  as  having 
superior  advantages.  It  comes  after  the  fall  elections,  before 
the  opening  of  Congress  and  while  the  President's  message  is  in 
preparation.  This  affords  t^iportunity  to  impress  upon  Con- 
gress the  wishes  of  the  Convention  while  l^islative  work  is  being 
shaped  for  serious  discussion. 

Representative  Nature  of  Convantion.  —  With  the  time  for 
meeting  thus  chosen  with  care,  the  next  step  is  taken  in  the 
convention  itself.  Here  much  serious  work  is  done.  As  has 
been  described  in  a  former  chapter,  these  conventions  are  dele- 
gate bodies.  Any  union  or  uiy  local  may  instruct  its  del^ates 
to  present  to  the  convention  a  proposed  line  of  l^jslation  and 
to  urge  its  adoption.  Sometimes  bills  ah-eady  drafted  are  pre- 
sented throng  these  channels.  In  other  cases  the  convention 
will  be  presented  with  the  object  to  be  secured  and  asked  to 
have  a  measure  drafted  that  will  accomplish  the  purpose.  In 
either  case  the  subject  becomes  then  a  matter  of  business  before 
the  convention  and  must  go  through  the  usual  stages  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  generally  the  practice,  and  in  some  of  the  older 
oiganizatirais  it  is  necessary,  to  rder  any  such  measure  to  the 
executive  councQ  for  endorsement.  Obviously,-  an  approval 
by  that  body  will  greatfy  strengthen  the  measure  when  it  is 
brought  before  the  convention.  The  disapproval  of  the  council, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  prevent  its  introduction  as  an 
independent  measure.  In  the  same  way,  a  measure  originating 
with  a  local  union  ipay  be  endorsed  by  the  central  tmion  of 
which  the  local  is  a  member  and  such  endorsement  will  have 
influence;  but  the  withholding  of  such  approval  does  not  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  the  measure  before  the  convention.  In 
practice,  any  local  that  has  a  measure  to  introduce  will  seek 
the  approval  of  both  the  central  union  and  the  executive  ccon- 
mittee. 

As  a  matter  of  t&ct  a  large  number  of  proposals  come  befwe 
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the  convention  in  this  way  and  the  endoTaement  of  the  coitral 
bodies  and  the  executive  council  usually  insures  for  them  a  fa- 
vorable consideration,  if  not  a  favoiable  vote.  The  large  central 
bodies  are  more  active  in  originating  bills  than  are  the  smaller 
ones,  while  comparatively  few  measures  are  originated  by  local 
unions  not  united  with  centrals.  Through  these  agencies  and 
this  coSperation  the  articulation  of  local  unions,  central  bodies, 
state  and  national  organizations  has  been  growing  more  perfect 
as  the  need  for  cotiperation  and  unity  of  effort  has  developed. 

CffllTOntion  Initiates  Measures.  —  In  this  way  the  conven- 
tion is  seen  in  one  of  its  r61es,  a  revising,  adjusting  and  regu- 
lating body.  In  addition  to  this  is  a  second  activity,  that 
of  originating  measures  of  its  own  initiative.  These  may  be 
proposed  by  the  executive  council,  the  president  in  his  annual 
message  and  report,  by  the  other  ofEcers  or  organizers  of  the 
association  in  their  reports,  or  they  may  develop  unexpectedly 
in  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  convention.  Hiis  last  is  the 
most  unusual  in  the  better  oi^anized  conventions.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  probable  that  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
council  for  consideration  and  report  at  the  next  session.  In 
the  newer  or  more  radical  organizations  a  measure  might  be 
put  through  with  no  further  consideration  than  this. 

The  Cffliventloii's  Work.  —  With  such  a  stream  of  bills  and 
resolutions  coming  from  such  a  variety  of  sources  and  represent- 
ing such  a  complexity  of  interests  often  conflicting  in  character, 
the  work  of  adjustment  is  indeed  no  easy  matter,  and  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention  are  often  exciting.  In  general  the  work 
of  the  convention  is  outlined  by  the  executive  council  in  the 
form  of  a  program  or  list  of  measures.  Copies  of  such  programs 
are  previously  sent  to  each  df  the  unions  for  its  consideration 
before  the  time  of  the  convention,  and  delegates  often  come 
instructed  by  their  unions  on  particular  measures.  At  present 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  are  made  as  public  as  possible, 
though  this  has  not  always  been  the  practice.  The  convention 
during  its  session  listens  to  the  report  of  the  president  outlining 
the  general  situation  and  calling  attention  to  such  particular 
questions  as  may  be  of  current  importance.  The  report  of  the 
l^islative  committee  is  also  presented,  describing  the  work 
of  the  past  session  <^  the  l^^ature,  recounting  the  fate  of 
biUs  and  the  attitude  of  members  oi  committees,  and  making 
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spedal  recommendations.  The  convention  is  divided  into  the 
several  standing  committees  provided  for  by  the  constitution, 
and  such  other  additional  committees  as  may  be  necessary. 
To  these  committees  all  matteis  are  referred  for  consideration. 
This  regulation  ap[>Ues  to  all  measures,  both  those  previously 
instituted  by  local  unions  and  those  inaugurated  by  the  conven- 
tion itself.  An  important  rule  is  that  each  committee  must 
report,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably,  on  every  bill  or  resolu- 
tion referred  to  it.  Their  reports  are  then  eitlier  adopted  or 
rejected  by  the  convention.  A  large  number  of  the  resdutions 
fail  of  a  favorable  repwt  from  the  committee.  The  number 
varies,  and  different  estimates  are  made.  One  reliable  authority 
fixes  it  at  about  thirty  per  cent.  The  general  policy  of  the 
omventians  is  stated  by  one  intimately  connected  with  their 
workings  to  be  "to  take  favorable  action  for  legislation  upon 
propositions  concerning  which  there  is  entire  agreement,  and 
to  avoid  that  on  which  there  is  division." 

Tlw  Legislative  PFOgram.  —  No  matter  how  many  conflict- 
ing interests  may  appear  in  the  convention,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment there  stands  a  definite  program  for  the  coming  session  of  the 
Iqpslature.  The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  accomplished  up 
to  this  stage  in  a  very  thorough  manner.  Out  of  the  extreme 
comi^exity  in  the  beginning  has  come  in  the  end  a  well-defined 
pc^cy  as  the  result  df  a  well-organized  system  of  selecting,  re- 
jecting and  uniting.  A  legislative  program  has  been  formulated. 
It  represents  the  wishes  of  the  members  in  so  far  as  those  wishes 
are  r^arded  as  practical  and  within  reach. 

i^FOSTS   TO   SEAT  LEGI5LATOSS 

This  legislative  program  must  now  be  written  into  law.  A 
part  (rf  the  work  has  already  been  anticipated  through  agencies 
already  organized,  and  results  are  secured  as  far  as  possible. 
Experience  soon  taught  that  efforts  to  influence  I^pslators  al- 
ready seated  are  not  sufficient.  If  members  can  be  nominated 
and  elected  who  are  in  favor  d  labor  in  general,  much  is  gained 
at  the  b^jinning.  lliere  are  two  ways  of  working  to  secure 
such  results.  One  is  by  independent  local  action  to  nominate  a 
candidate  within  a  district,  and,  if  possible,  elect  him.  The 
other  is  to  unite  the  voting  force  of  the  unions  within  a  district 
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and  turn  it  in  favor  of  that  party  candidate  already  nominated 
who  will  make  the  most  satisfactory  pledges.  From  preference 
many  unions  will  choose  the  former,  but  conditions  often  give 
them  balance  of  power  where  they  have  not  strength  enough  to 
carry  an  independent  nomination.  Hence  they  more  frequently 
accept  the  pledges,  relying  as  best  they  may  upon  their  redemp- 
tion. The  influences  tending  to  prevent  independent  political 
action  are  very  real  and  very  strong.  They  have  been  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  plan  <tf  independent  nominations  (rf 
labor  candidates  from  bdng  generally  adopted.  Attempts  in 
many  instances  to  elect  "labor  representatives"  to  l^islatures 
have  met  with  failure  while  in  but  few  has  success  been  the  out- 
come. This  result  has  led  very  generally  to  the  effort  to  select 
districts  where  the  labor  vote  is  large  and  to  request  the  leading 
political  party  in  those  districts  to  nominate  as  their  candi- 
dates  members  io  good  standing  in  labor  unions  aMiated  with 
the  state  organization  who  should  voice  the  wishes  of  the  la- 
borers in  the  legislature.  This  policy  has  grown  out  of  the  fact 
that  however  enthusiastic  a  laboring  man  may  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  labor,  he  is  at  the  same  time  something  more  than  a 
laborer,  and  that  this  something  holds  him  by  ties  too  stroi^ 
to  permit  of  independent  local  political  action.  Together  with 
this  tendency  there  develi5>ed  out  of  e]q>erience  a  practical 
difficulty  that  evidently  was  not  at  first  foreseen.  There  were 
men  of  influence  in  the  legislature  who  had  served  well  the 
interests  of  labor,  lliey  took  notice  of  the  nomination  cS  in- 
dependent candidates.  They  made  it  known  in  unmistakable 
terms  to  the  members  of  Ie^;islative  committees  of  the  unions 
that  they  saw  no  point  in  continuing  to  advocate  labor  measures 
only  to  have  labor  candidates  nominated  agdnst  them  at  the 
next  ejection.  They  might  have  added  further  that  for  the 
same  reason  they  would  be  unable  to  secure  support  from  any 
of  their  colleagues  in  the  future.  The  present  tmdency  is  away 
from  independent  nominations,  at  least  until  they  can  be  made 
more  general  than  district  nominations,  and  towards  the  use 
of  organized  balance  of  p>ower,  in  order  to  turn  the  scale  as  fax 
as  possible  in  favor  of  one  of  the  candidates  already  nominated. 
Every  effort  is  now  made  by  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  to 
seat  friends  ti  labor  from  both  parties  and  then  rely  on  tbdr 
assistance  fm  the  passage  of  bills.    In  these  efforts  they  are 
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supported  in  a  greatly  varying  degree  by  the  labor  voter.  In 
general,  he  is  prevented  by  numerous  other  considerations 
from  following  blindly  the  candidate  who  is  most  outspoken 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  labor, 

Pled^g  the  Candidates.  —  One  way  of  getting  a  candidate 
to  commit  himself  is  to  submit  to  him  in  public  a  pledge.  These 
pledges  are  drawn  up  by  the  executive  council  and  sent  out  to 
every  senate  and  assembly  district.  In  various  ways  and  with 
as  great  publicity  as  possible  the  leaders  in  these  districts  ask 
the  candidates  to  pledge  themselves.  The  pledges  name  the 
leading  measures  to  be  presented  to  the  l^islature  at  its  com- 
ing session.  The  number  of  measures  inserted  in  the  pledge 
vuies  from  year  to  year,  but  the  intention  is  to  include  the  few 
that  are  regfirded  as  of  greatest  importance. 

Its  Value.  —  There  is  difierence  cS  opinion  among  labor 
leaders  themsdves  as  to  the  real  value  of  this  system  d  pledging 
candidates.  It  has  been  used  rather  widely  and  for  a  long  time. 
Resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  the  sessions  of  some  of 
the  conventions  favoring  the  abandoimient  of  the  entire  plan. 
Some  leaders  insist  that  it  accomplishes  nothing  at  all.  It  is, 
however,  the  only  centralized  effort  made.  All  others  depend 
much  upon  the  locality,  and  vary  greatly  in  efficaqr  according 
to  the  d^tee  of  enthusiasm  that  exists  locally  for  the  labor 
movement. 

LEGISUUVE  SESSIONS 

In  this  way  a  program  of  labor  bills  is  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion, and  efforts  made  to  secure  legislators  who  will  favor  it. 
The  problem  that  now  confronts  the  managers  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  Given  a  number  <rf  bills  to  be  enacted  into  law 
and  a  legislature  only  a  few  of  whose  members  can  be  relied 
upon  as  friends  through  thick  and  thin,  how  can  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  these  bills  be  passed  with  the  fewest  pos- 
sible changes  or  amendments? 

LegUative  Committee. —  The  organization's  chief  reliance 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  is  the  legislative  committee. 
This  committee  may  be  made  up  of  members  of  the  executive 
council,  or  it  may  be  a  ^)ecial  committee  elected  by  the  aasr 
vention  at  its  annual  session.  In  the  case  of  the  elected  com- 
mittee one  member  will  be  designated  as  chairman.     It  will 
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be  his  duty  to  be  present  at  the  capital  during  the  entire  session 
of  the  l^islature  to  watch  the  interests  of  ^e  laborers  in  the 
bills  before  the  session  and  to  call  in  his  associates  when  needed. 
Such  an  arrangement  centralizes  veiy  effectively  the  influence 
ot  the  organization  and  maintains  close  communication  with 
all  members. 

Its  Varied  Work.  —  To  describe  definitely  and  accuratdy  the 
woik  of  such  a  committee  is  difficult  owing  to  the  scope  of  its 
powers,  the  variety  of  their  uses  and  the  complexity  of  the  in- 
terests involved.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  mathe- 
matically the  result  of  the  work.  The  only  way  to  secure  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  extreme  patience,  tact  and  watchfulness 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  results  at  all  is  to  fol- 
low the  work  of  a  committee  through  a  session  of  the  I^islature 
in  one  of  the  larger  industrial  states.  A  fairly  clear  idea  may 
be  gained  from  a  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  committee  and 
the  resolutions  and  discussions  of  the  annual  conventions. 
The  core  of  the  work  consists  in  taking  the  bills,  getting  them 
introduced,  attending  the  hearings  before  committees,  and 
urging  individuak  to  vote  favorably  when  the  matter  comes  to  a 
vote  before  the  house.  Yet  if  this  were  all  that  a  committee 
did,  no  results  at  all  could  be  expected.  When  is  a  bill  to  be 
introduced?  Shall  it  be  introduced  first  in  the  lower  or  in  the 
upper  house,  or  in  both  simultaneously?  This  settled,  which 
member  shall  be  chosen  to  introduce  the  bill?  Will  the  bill  be 
given  a  hearing?  Will  it  ever  be  reported  from  committee?  If 
so,  will  it  be  amended?  Will  it  come  to  a  final  vote?  If  the  bill 
lives  through  all  this,  there  are  the  same  Rutgers  awaiting  it 
m  the  next  house,  and  in  addition  arise  the  questions:  Has  it 
passed  the  first  house  in  time?  If  amended,  is  there  time  for 
a  recon^deration?  If  finally  passed  by  both  houses,  will  it  be 
signed  or  vetoed?  Multiply  these  daiigeis  by  the  number  <rf 
bills  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  product  gives  only  a  part  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  chairman  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee in  one  of  the  larger  states.  Reports  show  that  more 
bills  are  introduced  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  house  and 
proportionately  more  bilb  pass  the  former.  The  introduction 
of  the  bills  is  looked  after  with  much  care.  For  instance,  m 
one  case  there  were  thirteen  bills  to  be  introduced.  The  legis- 
lative committee  called  a  conference  with  the  legislators  who 
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nrere  '»'  known  to  be  affiliated  with  organized  labor,"  recognizing 
(hat  pt  "was  very  essential  that  the  members  of  the  l^isla- 
ture  h^  our  favor  should  coftperate  with  us,"  Seven  members 
^fspo^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  "^'^  ^^  thirteen  bills  were  divided  among 
thenJ  for  introduction.  The  work  of  the  legislative  committee 
at  tlfc  tim^  of  legislative  hearings  is  of  extreme  importance, 
as  it  ;is  ^t  this  point  that  failure  awaits  by  far  the  larger  num- 
t)gr  (if  bills.  Even  while  the  measures  are  before  the  governor, 
tl^  d:ommittee  is  still  at  work,  and  conferences  between  the 
gov^tor  s^(I  the  chairman  and  the  president  <i  the  state  federa- 
tKMi  a.'<^  by  °o  means  unusual. 

Xhe\duties  already  described  make  the  woric  extremely  com- 
pUcate<  J-  ^^*-  still  other  matters  increase  the  complexity.  In 
most  earlier  cases  there  was  no  labor  committee  on  the  list  of 
ccxnmittVes  of  the  legislature.  Labor  bills  were  then  distrib- 
uted amwng  a  number  of  committees  for  consideration.  This 
would  oftVn  result  in  several  hearings  being  set  for  the  same 
hour,  as  wl^  as  in  increasing  the  nmnber  of  committees  to  be 
watched.  Xn  such  cases  efforts  were  strongly  bent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  secu.'ii'ig  ^  labor  committee  as  one  of  the  standing  com^ 
mittees  erf  tt^  body.  In  many  legislatures  this  effort  has  been 
successful. 

Obstacles  It»  **»*  Way  of  Success :  Too  Many  Bills.  —  A  se- 
rious handicap  1  'p  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  is  the  presen- 
tation of  too  mai.iy  bills.  The  convention,  tbroi^b  the  necessity 
of  various  comprt^mises,  will  endorse  a  long  list  of  measures  tdl 
of  which  are  tumec\over  to  the  care  of  the  legislative  committee. 
Eaperience  soon  bq.'»n  to  teach  its  lesson  at  this  point.  Again 
and  again  in  the  rep  orts  of  these  legislative  committees  to  the 
annual  conventions  ^vamings  have  been  raised  against  this 
danger.  "We  have  too'  many  bills."  "The  greater  the  number 
urged  the  less  our  chano^  on  any  of  them."  "We  believe  that 
if  determined  action  was  fJten,  and  only  two  or  three  bills  pre- 
sented at  each  session,  mort^^woii  would  be  accomplished." 

However  reasonable  it  may-^ppcar  that  the  number  of  meas- 
ures should  be  limited,  in  praclice  this  proves  very  difficult  to 
accomplish.  The  complaint  is  one  of  long  standing.  Yet  the 
numbCT  of  interests  represented  in  all  the  different  unions  is  so 
great  and  so  varied  that  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  hold  the 
otganizations  together  in  the  face  of  Ihe  oppodtion  that  would 
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arise  if  a  narrow  limit  were  established  in  the  number  c  |  {hUs  ^ 
chosen.  The  number  of  interests  is  so  large  and  the  impoi  wja  „^ 
of  keeping  them  all  in  line  is  so  great  that  ui  practice  the  I'td  *w, 
measures  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  l^islative  commitb  fis  ^^^ 
still  qmte  too  long.  The  contrast  will  appeal  if  two  state  ve  -f, 
taken  as  examples.  Inoneof  these  the  state  federation  recit|)' 
confined  its  campaign  to  eight  specific  measures:  a  constituttal  .\<, 
convention;  workmen's  con:^>etisatioa;  short  firers'  law;  tht-  .^ 
hour  law  for  women;  anti-injunction  law;  building  law;  ai  a  .. 
ventilation  law  for  metal  workers.  This  list  seems  reasojiM)' 
short  and  one  upon  which  the  l^;islative  committee  JiwJtf 
profitably  concentrate  its  efforts.  What  was  done  by  tfe^Do- 
merous  organizations  who  pn^)osed  measures  that  were  jot  in- 
corporated into  the  program  is  not  a  matter  of  record. ;  If  tlie 
legislative  committee  did  not  have  some  of  them  to  cont'od  frith 
as  independent  lobbyists  befcov  the  l^pslature  adjourned,  they 
escaped  in  very  good  fcotune  indeed.  / 

In  the  other  of  these  two  cases  the  state  conventi<^  drew  up 
a  legislative  program.  One  of  the  leading  labor  pa£as  of  the 
state  printed  the  list  with  the  fc^oving  interestin'/ocHninait: 
"The  list  includes  a  wide  range  <A  social  activitiff  and  is  an 
emphatic  denial  that  labw  unions  are  cKily  interejlted  in  'ch^ 
moacy.'"  Thm  followed  a  list  <rf  "the  most  in^Cutant  of  the 
proposals."  This  partial  list  omtained  twenty-£even  measures 
to  be  enacted  into  law.  Evidently  these  were  d/^y  nyme  of  the 
bills.  Thoe  were  the  initiative  and  referJ^dmn,  womffi's 
suffrage,  home  rule  for  dties,  a  free  state  uniX^hr,  forbid<^ 
the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  in  the  c^en  ^tiaiket,  supervision 
of  all  employment  agencies,  representation^^  labor  on  all  com- 
missions  having  a  membership  of  three  A^  more,  —  these  an 
some  of  the  "most  important  erf  the  prc^^sals."  All  were  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  single  session  of  the  sU^^^  l^islature.  H  exp^ 
rience  can  count  for  anything,  it  voa^~aot  be  difficult  to  guess 
the  outcome  of  such  a  program,     y^ 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  bill^  detriment  Many  of  them 
prove  to  be  poorly  drafted.  Mj^cb  time  is  spent  in  conecting 
them,  if  indeed  th^  are  not  Wown  out  entirely  because  of  thia 
fault  "I  would  further  recc^niend,"  says  one  president  in  lus 
annual  report,  "that  all  biljlfe  that  we  pass  for  the  l^islature  be 
examined  with  caie  and  jfi  defects  removed  therefrom,  so  that 
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lative  ccHQinittee  will  be  oiabled  to  present  an  alnntst 
let  bill."  "Sometimes,"  reports  a  committee,  "bills  come 
he  hands  of  your  committee  in  such  bad  shi^  that  it  is 

y  to  have  a  lawyer  revise  them." 
'  Many  CommittMs.  — And  in  adiUtion  to  these  draw- 
s  other  obstacles  arise.  E^>edally  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
■rilt^ment  of  these  legislative  methods  there  were  several  com- 
s  in  the  field,  representing  rival  labor  organizations.  Prior 
to  V97  in  New  Ywk  State  there  were  three  aepaiaXe  l^islative 
cookkittees  uiging  three  separate  programs.  These  resembled 
eadiptber  in  oaiy  a  few  leading  measures  and  differed  in  nu- 
moo^  essential  ptants.  Where  the  rivalry  between  the  branches 
of  theA'^iS^^  *^  Labor  and  those  of  the  American  Federati<Hi  <rf 
L^jor^ias  becai  keen,  there  have  been  maintained  two  separate 
committees.  In  such  a  case  it  not  infrequently  h^ipens  that  two 
]iiKg  buls  OQ  the  same  subject  will  be  introduced  in  the  same 
sessioo  of  the  same  l^jtslature,  one  omiing  frcon  eadi  committee. 
This  willinecessitate  delay  before  the  I^;i^ture  while  the  two 
committee^  «ther  fight  it  out  between  themselves  or  come  to  a 
compromise  draft  of  the  bill.  During  the  agitation  against 
Pinkerton  n?6n  in  New  Ycffk  there  were  three  separate  bills 
urged  by  thrr^  separate  coganizations  each  rlaiTning  to  rqiresent 
the  interests  V^  organized  labor  in  the  state.  Each  committee 
worked  hard  tW  S^t  its  own  bill  repeated  in  preference  to  the 
others.  FinallA  the  codes  conunittee,  to  which  the  measures  had 
been  referred  in V^  legislature,  told  the  ctmtending  parties  that 
if  tb^  would  drajft  a  bill  agreeable  to  all  concerned,  it  would  be 
repOTted  £avora^\  The  year  following  this  experience  a  State 
Printing  bill  came  ^P  ^^  consideraticm  and  the  three  committees 
joined  hands  in  pusl3     . 

As  if  to  add  to  thA  (^('"'u^on  it  will  sometimes  ha[^>en  that 
local  sodetles  will  bmfiR  their  own  measures  forward  as  labor 
Wlls.  It  may  "be  that  tht^  have  attempted  to  secure  an  end«rse>- 
ment  rf  the  measure  at  t\e  annual  convention  and  failed,  or  it 
may  be  an  instance  at  a  loC^M  society  not  a£&liated  with  a  state 
federati<m.  In  any  case  suc^a  measure  will  be  urged  as  a  labor 
KH.  If  such  measure  has  na\  }>een  endorsed  by  the  state  or- 
pnization,  the  legislative  comm^tee  will  oppose  it.  This  has  at 
times  led  to  great  confusion  anc  V"*^*^  uncertainty  as  to  what 
are  labor  bills  and  what  are  not.   .« the  reports  of  the  New  York 
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State  Workingmen's  Assembly  occur  complaints  that  inc'l 
the  frequency  of  this  difficulty.     The  following  is  a  t 
statement  from   one  of  the   reports:  "There  is  no  previl 
record  of  so  large  a  number  of  bills  being  introduced  or  so  n^  i 
rq)resentatives   of  labor   oi^anizations   being  present 
Woriungmen's  Assembly,  the  state  branch  of  the  Amer-j 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  also  sc  t 
small  societies,  eadi  had  a  full  cxnnmittee  present.    There  vA  I 
deluge  of  labor  bills.    Not  one  real  Ubot  bill  became  a  fiU 
Members  of  the  legislature  who  have  watched  and  been  fi ' 
to  labor  l^isUti<m  for  years  say  there  was  too  much  of  it-i 
they  were  right    To  say  that  fifty  labor  measures  were  m 
duced  is  putting  it  mildly." 

On  another  occasion  a  report  states  that "  such  diversit  H 
in  a  great  measure  to  weaken  our  efforts,  to  defeat  our  pl^ 
to  prevent  us  from  securing  the  legislation  necessary  jSj 
protection  and  w^are.  .  .  .    Members  of  the  l^islati . 
that  if  we  could  only  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what « 
might  get  something." 

Orgruilzatioa  Measurss.  —  Wherever  it  has  ''^^'iwrDo-gjui 
centralize  authority  the  organization  has  endeavcMp  jji     a- 
tinguish  between  its  measures  and  those  of  oth'.jE     ■..  .. 
announces  that  only  its  own  bills  are  to  be  regarjJtT^'      ,     ^^ 
measures"  and  that  its  own  committee  is  in  cha' Jf~    i    n  K-fl; 
dal"  measures.    When  this  plan  succeeds  it  c  JT".  , 

fluence  behind  a  large  number  of  local  measures  JP  The  I    '  1  Hm 
committee  quite  generally  adopts  the  policy  jfi  —jthh  W^^  >! 
influence  from  any  measure  that  has  not  tec-^,,.  .,      ^^  "^ 
.  _L    I  .L    I    •  1  ^  «eived  the  end<»se- 

ment  or  is  not  a  part  of  the  legislative  pij^^nm  of  th     * 
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One  other  source  of  confu^on  exists,  oi^f^  ^j^.  ■ 
brought  under  control.  jM^  ^ 

Th»e  is  the  introduction  of  bills  Ae^M\{„~  ^^^.  it.     ■  ^ 
■  .         -J      J,   L    1.1  L    /^'"'g  witn  labor  mterests 

by  persons  not  considerol  to  be -kby;  „  „„.„j  ^^ 

Utors  thenadves     Even  fh^  ^g^  b,  excellent  ,^ 

ur^,aeUbor  lexers  usmUyrefn&e  to  recognize  them,  lley 
undoubtedly  consider  tto  atuturti-e  „eces!«ry  for  the  nuUntenanS 
of  effioent  organization  and  smjiCTviji^.  Yet  it  ainnot  be  said 
to  be  the  fuU  explanation.  \Ts|,ey  tale  a  very  well-deSned  posi- 
tion m  the  matter.   "  More  tian  half  the  Ubor  bills  introduo^' 
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they  say,  "are  introduced  for  the  puipose  of  giving  the  intro- 
duce' political  prestige  in  his  district,  or  are  introduced  by 
scheming  persons  claiming  to  represent  this  or  that  Ubor  or- 
g&nizatUHi,  irtiile  the  real  object  in  view  by  the  promoter  is  gain 
for  himself."  Hiis  is  without  doubt  an  unjustifiable  accusation 
for  any  labor  leader  to  make  in  such  general  terms,  yet  it  shows 
the  determination  to  keep  the  initiation  of  laws  as  much  as  pos- 
»ble  in  their  own  hands.  It  also  shows  an  unwarrantable  im- 
patience with  others  who  have  very  often  only  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  all. 

An  instance  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  unions  not  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  found  in  Indiana  when, 
during  the  last  session  (A  the  legisUture,  a  coSperative  board  was 
formed  by  the  agreement  of  eight  representatives  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  Broth- 
o-hood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers. These  men  agreed  to  "support  each  oth»  in  every 
possible  way."  Three  bills  out  of  five  were  secured,  the  credit  for 
which  this  group  claims.  One  of  the  bills  that  was  lost  dealt  with 
some  requirements  favorable  to  tel^raph  operators.  It  was 
qiposed  by  a  member  of  the  t^jslature  who  was  also  a  member 
ti  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors.  Of  this  member  the 
rqiresentative  of  the  telegraphers  re^rts  to  his  union:  "The 
interests  of  the  telq^phers  in  a  legislative  way  will  probably 

have  a  better  chance  in  the  future  if  they  see  that  Mr.  W 

is  kept  in  diaige  of  his  train  on  the  .  .  ,  railroad  instead  irf 
helping  elect  him  as  a  representative." 

Speaking  of  the  results  of  the  work  in  general  the  report  con- 
cludes: '"Hiis  was  our  first  time  to  be  represented  at  the  General 
Assembly  and  oiur  first  effort  to  obtain  favorable  legislation,  but 
it  should  be  by  no  means  our  last.  The  representatives  of  the 
other  brotherhoods  have  put  many  valuable  laws  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  due  to  their  hard  and  persistent 
voik  during  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  teleg- 
raphers, due  to  their  lack  of  representation,  have  practically  no 
laws  of  a  remedial  character.  What  we  are  able  to  do  in  the 
future  will  be  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  amount  of  in- 
fluence we  can  bring  to  bear  in  the  pcditical  field,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  us  should  get  into  the  game  in  our  respective  local- 
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ities  and  see  that  our  friends  are  rewarded  and  our  enemies  k^t 
at  home." 

The  LiegisUtor's  "  Record."  —  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  plan  of  submitting  pledges  to  candidates.  After 
thdr  election  the  idea  is  applied  still  further  by  keeping  a  careful 
record  of  all  votes  on  labor  bills.  These  results  are  embodied 
each  year  in  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee,  and  legisla- 
tois  are  classified  according  to  thdr  records.  Various  classes 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  and  in  Uie  several  states. 
Some  of  these  are  "special  mention";  "favorable  mention"; 
"black  list"  and  "dodgers."  In  other  cases  the  two  latter  ones 
are"luke  warm"  and  "blacklist."  Other  lists  begin  with  "rdl 
<rf  honor."  L^islators  are  assigned  places  in  these  lists  accord- 
ing to  the  number  oS  labor  measures  for  which  they  vote.  More 
recently  the  plans  have  been  changed  in  some  of  the  organiza- 
tiona.  A  list  (tf  names  of  all  the  l^islators  is  printed  and  qiposite 
each  name  is  stated  the  number  of  biUs  supported,  the  number 
cfiposed  and  the  number  ot  absences  at  the  time  d  voting.  This 
is  r^;arded  as  being  a  more  reliable  representation  of  the  attitude 
of  each  one  of  the  members.  Those  who  have  an  unfavorable 
record,  according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  the  organiza- 
tion, are  marked  and  the  voters  are  supposed  to  "remember" 
them  at  the  next  election.  The  members  of  the  l^islative  com- 
mittee have  teamed  from  experience  that  such  a  list  standing  by 
itself  is  not  to  be  taken  as  altt^ether  conclusive.  Even  a  good 
record  is  not  always  to  be  taken  as  favorable  to  the  legi^tor. 
As  th^  have  stated  in  their  reports  the  oinunittee  know  of  many 
cases  where  bills  have  been  "held  back  through  subterfuge  or 
excuse  mitil  the  last  days  (rf  the  sesdon.  Then  the  member,  for 
the  purpose  of  'making  a  record,'  will  move  the  passage." 

Close  Touch  with  Loctls.  —  The  committee  is  always  in 
correspondence  with  local  otganizations.  This  enables  them  at 
the  critical  point  to  draw  in  from  local  miions  resolutions,  letters 
or  tel^rams  to  members,  and  even  special  visits  of  delegations 
from  some  field  where  a  doubtful  vote  may  be  turned  or  a  hos- 
tile attitude  modified. 

Plans  have  been  formulated  from  time  to  time  for  carrying  this 
legislative  organization  still  further.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
organize  local  Iqpslative  committees  or  appcant  local  rq>resenta' 
tives  m  every  district.   This  would  enable  the  central  agency  at 
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the  c^it&l  to  come  in  touch  more  quickly  with  the  voters  for  the 
puipose  oi  a  demonstratioii.  The  local  representative  would  be 
communicated  with  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  arouse  those 
within  his  influence.  It  is  supposed  that  a  letter  or  a  call  from  a 
member  or  a  delegation  of  a  consUtuency  has  far  more  weight 
with  a  l^iislator  than  pressure  brought  to  bear  from  many  other 
sources.  Through  the  local  committees  advantage  might  be 
taken  (rf  this  influence  quickly  and  forcibly  at  those  critical  times 
when  votes  are  needed  and  when  other  means  <^  securing  them 
have  failed.  This  plan  has  not  been  ea^  to  a[^ly  and  it  has  not 
been  extended  to  the  lengths  that  it  was  at  first  hoped  it  would 
be. 

Estiniate  of  the  System. —  This  is  the  outline  of  the  system. 
In  many  points  it  is  strong,  in  many  it  is  weak.  It  is  above  all  an 
intensely  practical  system.  It  aims  to  benefit  labor  and  labor 
akme.  It  is  suspidous  of  outside  interference  and  jealous  of 
suggestion.  Its  organization  is  becoming  stronger  as  it  is  learn- 
ing by  experience.  The  demands  of  the  future  may  be  relied 
upon  to  modify  its  working  still  further,  and  such  modificaticm 
will  tend  to  eliminate  the  weak  points  and  to  strengthen  those 
ah«ady  stroi^.  It  may  even  now  be  r^arded  as  a  powerful 
influence  in  lq;islation.  As  to  results,  positive  statements  must 
be  made  with  extreme  caution.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  organization 
above  described  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  securing  that  body  of 
laws  known  by  the  general  name  of  labor  legislation. 

While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  positive  influence  has  been 
exerted,  great  difficulty  arises  in  determining  its  exact  extent. 
So  numerous  and  interwoven  are  the  various  interests  rq>re- 
sented  in  the  l^islative  halls  that  to  single  out  any  one  of  them 
and  make  a  mathematical  calculation  of  its  force  is  impossible. 
To  attribute  the  passage  of  any  given  law  to  the  influence  of  any 
sin^  organization,  or  to  that  of  a  group  of  allied  organizations, 
is  wholly  unsafe.  Even  the  opposition  of  directly  conflicting 
interests  may  enlist  in  favor  of  a  movement  interests  which  were 
at  first  neutral. 

Taking  the  laws  that  are  denominated  labor  laws  by  the  state 
departments  of  labor  and  tracing  their  development  in  the 
sessions  of  the  legislatures,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a 
parallel  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions  of  the  labor 
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organizations,  the  r^wrts  of  thdr  officers  and  the  legislative 
committees,  it  is  believed  that  the  study  will  show  in  a  strikii^ 
way,  in  nearly  every  case,  both  the  activity  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations and  their  detennined  advocacy  oi  the  bills  that 
have  been  enacted  into  law.  The  conclusion  seems  warranted 
that  in  securing  the  enajrtment  of  labor  laws  labor  organizations 
have  taken  a  very  active  interest  and  that,  as  compared  with 
other  organizations,  they  have  exercised  the  greatest  and  in  most 
cases  the  determining  influence. 

Recognition  of  the  influence  of  labor  leaders  with  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  comes  from  unexpected  sources  and  with  no  little 
authority.  A  leading  New  York  daily  has  asked  why  labor  is  not 
represented  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  nation  by  its  men  of 
power  and  purpose.  To  this  another  Mew  York  daily  replies. 
Having  in  mind  the  enactment  of  the  Seamen's  bill  and  the 
exceptions  in  favor  of  the  farmer  and  the  laborer  made  in  the 
CUytoQ  bill,  it  speaks  directly  to  the  point.  "There  is  no  need 
of  such  representation.  Congress  is  a  subordinate  branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  .  .  .  The  men  of  'power  and 
purpose'  among  American  laborites  scorn  to  enter  a  body  on 
which  from  the  exterior  they  can  impose  their  will.  .  .  .  The 
unsleeping  watchmen  of  organized  labor  know  how  intrepid  most 
Congressmm  are  when  threatened  with  the  'labor  vote.'  The 
American  laborites  don't  have  to  send  men  to  Congress  as  their 
British  brethren  do  to  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the 
galleries  they  watch  the  proceedings.  They  are  mighty  in  com- 
mittee rooms.  They  reason  with  the  recalcitrant.  They  bull- 
doze the  weak.  They  fight  opponents  in  their  Congress  dis- 
tricts. There  are  no  abler  or  more  potent  politicians  than  the 
labor  leaders  out  of  Congress.  The  labor  representatives  in  it  are 
usually  small  fry.  .  .  .  Why  should  rulers  like  Mr.  Gompers  and 
Mr.  Furuseth  go  to  Congress.    They  are  a  Superctoigress." 
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With  such  a  madiiae  built  up  to  secure  legislation  the  question 
naturally  arises :  What  lesults  can  it  show?  This  question  can  be 
answered  only  in  part;  and  this  for  two  reasons.  First:  legisla- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  set  of  forces  far  too  complex  for  such  fine 
measurement.  Other  agencies  and  associations  coSperate  eitber 
puiposefully  or  iocidentally  in  the  work  of  the  lobby.  The  results 
cannot  be  separated  to  the  definite  credit  of  these  various  and 
sqiaiate  factors.  Labor  organizations,  for  example,  are  quite 
uniformly  in  favor  of  child  labor  legislation.  Yet  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  is  admittedly  the  leader  in  pushing  this 
line  cd  legislation,  while  the  legislative  committees  of  unions  give 
very  active  support.  In  such  a  case  it  would  obviously  be 
equally  unfair  to  give  to  either  one  of  these  organizations  the 
entire  credit  or  no  credit  for  child  labor  legislation.  Even  this 
illustration  takes  no  account  of  other  groups  that  actively  work 
in  this  particular  line.  Second:  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  clear  line 
between  labor  legislation  and  other  legislation.  When  a  law  is 
passed  requiring  the  registration  of  tuberculosis  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  classify.  Some  cases  of  this  disease  are  clearly  due  to 
industrial  causes,  others  are  not.  Yet  the  law  makes  no  such 
distinction.  Le^slation  requiring  the  Ucensing  of  chauffeurs  or 
<^  operators  of  moving  picture  machines  might  be  backed  by  a 
union  of  chauffeurs  or  of  moving  picture  operatives,  or  it  might 
be  the  result  of  a  recommendation  of  public  administrative 
officials  made  solely  in  the  interests  of  public  safety. 

Difficult  to  Measure  Results. — With  such  difficulties  of  anal- 
ysis and  classification  in  the  way  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  state 
definitely  the  legislative  results  that  are  due  to  the  labor-union 
)ot>by.  Yet,  speaking  generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  effort  along  this  line  has  led  to  very  positive  results.  The 
enthu^astic  unionist  is  very  firm  in  his  claim  that  the  large 
number  of  laws  now  in  force  for  the  benefit  and  protectitm  c^ 
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the  human  factcff  in  industry  is  due  s(ddy  to  the  persistency  <d 
union  activity.  Tlie  statement  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration 
of  a  truth.  A  study  of  the  situation  in  its  broader  phases  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  l^islative  activity  of  unionism  is 
to  be  accorded  a  large  part  of  the  aedit  of  having  secured  that 
body  of  law  that  we  call  labor  l^islation.  Within  the  past  few 
years,  it  must  be  admitted  that  other  groups  have  played  a  voy 
inqwrtant  rfile.  The  National  Cluld  Labor  Committee  with 
its  state  branches  in  many  industrial  states,  the  Nati<Hial 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  Consumers'  League,  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  L^islation;  these  are  some 
of  the  important  f^endes  in  securing  a  large  portion  of  the  foo- 
gressive  industrial  legialatico  of  the  past  decade.  They  have 
usually  worked  in  dose  coSperation  with  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  unions. 
^  Eaz^  Phases  at  Lei^Utloa.  —  Fw  reasons  already  stated, 
as  well  as  because  of  hmitatJcm  of  i^iace,  it  will  be  impossible 
in  this  chapter  to  do  more  than  illustrate  the  results  that  have 
been  won.  Taking  the  earlier  phases  of  this  l^isIatioQ,  it  must 
be  noted  that  they  antedate  the  labor  movement  as  it  is  known 
to-day.  Mechanic's  lien  laws,  laws  that  reorganized  the  tnma 
of  militia  service,  and  even  the  first  ten-hour  day  l^islatioD 
were  the  products  of  another  movement  This  era  has  been 
briefly  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter.  Our  factoiy  legislati<K) 
also  was  in  its  b^innings  the  product  of  other  forces.  En^ish 
precedents  cotqiled  with  stHne  of  our  first  serious  investigatioDS 
into  factory  conditions  at  hone  started  a  line  of  Iq^blation 
that  has  been  oinstanUy  augmented.  Labor  unitHis  cariy  in 
their  own  experience  joined  in  with  other  agendes  to  push  ttus 
group  of  laws.  Recent  movements  to  increase  the  number  of 
inspectors  have  been  stron^y  backed  by  the  unions.  These 
have  met  generally  with  success,  often  leading  to  the  appdnt- 
ment  of  active  trade-union  men  to  some  of  the  new  positions 
created  by  the  laws. 

Bureaus  of  Labor.  —  One  of  the  earliest  movements  seriously 
taken  up  by  the  legislative  departments  of  the  state  organiza- 
tions was  the  establishment  of  departments  or  bureaus  of  labcs- 
in  the  several  states.  This  has  been  actively  pushed  until  at 
present  at  least  thirty-dght  of  the  states,  besides  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  have  special  l^islation  for  tiiis  de- 
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partment  of  state  admimstration.  Sevoi  other  states  have 
iQ(»e  lunited  activity  ia  the  same  line,  as  factory  m  mine  inflec- 
tion. In  several  of  these  thirty-eight  states  there  has  been  a 
reorgonizatioo  in  the  form  of  an  industrial  commission  that 
combines  in  one  group  the  activities  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  mdustry  in  the  state.  These 
various  departments  of  labor  have  been  regarded  by  the  unions 
as  in  some  respects  their  own  peculiar  interest.  Very  frequently 
the  heads  <tf  the  departments  have  been  chosen  either  from 
among  the  labor  leaders  themselves  or  upon  their  recommenda- 
tion. 

Tmmigrattoa.  —  Immigration  has  been  a  subject  in  which 
unicais  are  vitally  interested.  One  phase  <tf  this  is  alien  labor 
and  laws  r^ulating  it.  Not  many  kinds  of  alien  labor  can  be 
regulated  by  law  and  so  public  works  have  been  the  center  of 
attention.  In  nine  states  the  employment  of  aliens  on  ptU)lic 
wwks  has  been  either  prohibited  or  closely  regulated.  These 
laws  have  received  the  q>ecial  attentimi  <rf  union  legislative 


Varied  Subjects  of  Legisktkui.  —  In  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion there  are  numerous  laws.  Many  states  have  state  boards 
that  are  the  result  of  lq;islation  e^>edally  urged  by  imion  labor. 
TTierc  has  been  l^islation  along  this  line  in  thirty-four  states. 
Hiring  armed  guards  has  been  dealt  with  in  ten  states.  Black- 
listing of  employees  by  emplt^ers  has  been  subject  to  legislative 
action  in  twenty-six  states.  Laws  against  coercion  of  em- 
ployees in  trading  are  found  in  twenty  states;  rt^^ting  or 
forbidding  company  stores,  eleven  states.  In  twelve  states 
laws  declare  that  lab<^  agreements  ore  not  conspiracies.  In 
eleven  a  statement  trf  cause  <rf  discharge  is  a  legal  requirement. 
The  dght-hour  day  has  been  secured  in  some  one  of  its  phases 
in  thirty  states.  Concerning  employment  offices  provision  has 
been  made  either  for  establishment  of  public  or  tiie  regulating 
of  private  agencies  in  thirty-three  states.  Relation  of  hours 
of  labor  f^peors  to  be  frequent:  in  mines  and  smelters,  fifteen 
states;  railways,  twenty-ei^t  states;  street  railways,  ten  states; 
on  public  works,  twenty-seven  states.  Concerning  payment 
of  wages  in  scrip  thirty  states  have  legislated;  and  in  rq;ulation 
of  time  and  mode  of  wage  payment,  thirty-one  states.  There 
aie  laws  ioi  the  protection  of  employees  as  members  of  labor 
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(WganizatioDS  in  nineteen  states;  laws  requiring  sufficient  trews 
on  trains  in  twenty-one  states;  laws  regulating  the  construction 
of  caboose  cais  on  railroads  in  eighteen  states.  In  nine  states 
there  are  laws  regulating  rates  of  wages  on  pi^Iic  works. 

In  addition  to  these  lines  there  are  many  special  trades 
in  which  laws  requiring  examination,  licensing  or  other  r^ula- 
tion  have  been  secured.  Barbers  have  secured  providon  for 
examination  and  r^lstration  in  fifteen  states.  In  twenty-two 
states  the  licensing  or  other  regulation  of  chauffeurs  is  provided 
for.  Similar  r^ulation  is  provided  for  borse-shoers  in  four 
states,  plumbers  in  twenty-one  states,  steam  firemen  and 
engineers  in  ten  states. 

These  are  some  of  the  Hoes  al<Kig  wfaidi  union  leaders  have 
secured  laws  presumably  in  favor  of  wwUngmen.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  these  instances  the  laws  are  in  a  peculiar  sense 
labor  laws.  They  have  been  secured  for  the  express  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  laborer  in  some  way  and  giving  him  a  point  oi 
advantage  or  removing  a  handle^  in  his  bargaining  power. 

That  thb  line  of  l^;islation  is  of  increasing  volume  as  well 
as  importance  will  be  made  clear  by  a  very  brief  comparison. 
Soda]  legislation  is  very  distinctly  the  order  of  the  day.  Re- 
forms are  numerous  and  each  seeks  legislative  aid  in  acoxn- 
plishing  its  immediate  purpose.  Labor  l^islation  is  very 
properly  a  part  of  social  l^i^tion. 

Extent  of  Labor  LegisUtlon.  —  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
habta  Statistics  has  published  <hi  several  occasions  a  compila- 
tion of  the  labor  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these 
was  published  for  the  year  1890  and  contained  507  pages  of 
law  text.  For  the  year  1896  a  second  compilation  was  issued, 
that  time  ccmtaining  1,178  pages.  The  latest  issue  is  in  two 
volumes  and  has  over  2,000  pages  of  law  text.  The  increase 
will  appear  still  greater  when  it  is  con^dered  that  in  each  suc- 
cessive issue  the  line  of  distinction  has  been  more  strictly  drawn, 
eliminating  some  material  previously  included. 

Reports  of  actual  results  occasionally  ^pear,  though  they 
are  not  in  such  lona  as  to  make  comparisons  reliable  from  year 
to  year.  For  the  year  1913  a  report  compiled  by  the  American 
Federationist  shows  a  total  of  387  labor  laws  secured  in  that 
legislative  year  in  forty  states  and  the  federal  Congress.  Cali- 
fornia led  the  list  in  point  of  number  of  laws,  showing  tmsaty 
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Statutes.  Massachusetts  enacted  fourteen;  New  York,  OHo 
and  Pennsylvania  twelve  eadi;  Connecticut  and  Michigan  ten 
each.  Arizona  and  Geoi^gia  were  the  lowest  in  the  numerical 
Older,  each  enacting  one  such  statute.  These  enactments  in- 
cluded laws  on  workmen's  compensation,  employers'  liability, 
health  and  sanitation,  safety  devices,  convict  labor,  loan  agents 
{or  sharks),  mining,  eight-hour  day,  hours  far  women,  mothers' 
(or  widows')  pensions,  minimum  wage  laws  for  women,  child 
labor,  semi-monthly  payment  of  wages,  private  employment 
bureaus,  trades  disputes,  mediation  and  conciliation,  state 
bureaus  of  labor,  anti-injunction,  and  direct  legislation.  This 
rq>ort  for  a  single  year  is  typical  alike  in  the  number  of  laws 
m  recent  years  and  the  variety  of  subjects  dealt  with. 

Such  a  representation  is  but  an  approximately  accurate 
showing  of  what  labor's  legislative  campa:^s  have  d<Hie  even 
in  securing  legislation.  On  the  n^iative  ^de  the  list  does  not 
suggest  at  all  what  has  been  done.  Many  bills  are  introduced 
the  e£fects  of  which  the  unicuiists  regard  as  against  their  tntra^sts. 
Such  measures  are  fought  with  all  the  vigor  and  effectiveness 
that  the  system  can  command.  In  many  instances  thnr  opposi- 
tion is  successful.  No  coimt,  even  an  approximate  one,  can  be 
made  of  these  measures.  From  the  trade-union  point  of  view 
it  is  quite  as  essential  that  such  measures  be  defeated  as  it  is 
that  some  others  be  passed.  There  is  much,  therefore,  in  the 
way  of  negative  results  that  must  be  taken  account  of  in  any 
estimate  of  this  legislative  system. 

Recent  Tendencies  of  Unions.  —  In  recent  months  there  has 
Sf^)eared  a  tendent^  to  check  somewhat  this  l^islative  ac- 
tivity. For  a  time  it  seemed  that  uniwis  had  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  write  their  every  wish  upcm  the  statute  books  of  the 
states  as  the  shortest;  and  surest  way  to  the  desired  end.  Sut 
experieuce  is  teaching  its  lesson  and  it  is  becoming  evident  that 
the  lesscMi  is  being  well  learned.  It  has  been  found  that  the  real 
vitality  of  a  law  lies  quite  as  much  in  its  administration  as  in 
its  enactment.  The  enactment  has  proved  to  be  comparatively 
easy.  It  has  become  evident  that  a  factoty  inspection  law 
may  be  quite  effectively  vetoed  by  having  a  limited  number  of 
inspectors.  Agun,  if  the  powers  of  these  inspectors  are  in- 
adequate their  effectiveness  is  seriously  impaired.  An  inspec- 
tion law,  then,  must  be  supplemented  by  legislation  providing 
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for  suffident  numbers  of  inspectors  armed  with  adequate 
powers.  Then  comes  the  personnel.  If  that  be  faulty,  the 
entire  plan  so  carefully  and  laboriously  worked  out  comes  to 
naught.  It  is  being  suggested  that,  after  all,  if  the  workingmen 
will  organize  and  present,  eadi  group  for  its  own  shcp,  the  de- 
mands for  these  improvements,  they  can  be  secured  without 
legislation. 

Experience  has  taught  also  that  standards  set  by  a  law  may 
easily  be  taken  by  an  employer  as  a  mflT'""!'"  while  they  are 
intended  by  the  laborer  as  a  minimum.  This  of  course  leads  to 
difficulty.  If  after  a  bill  has  been  finally  fought  through  to  a 
place  on  the  statute  books  it  proves  to  be  an  argument  in  the 
mouth  of  the  empk^er  f<Hr  not  going  beyond  its  requirements, 
it  develops  into  a  boomerang.  The  policy  of  unionism  is  to  con- 
tinue demands  one  after  another  for  the  improvement  of  labor. 
A  law  setting  up  cutain  standards,  as  for  example  sanitary 
conditions  in  factories,  is  for  the  unionist  a  st^  in  a  forward 
movement.  If  it  is  not  so,  then  the  aggressive  leider  will  natu- 
rally turn  his  back  on  the  law  as  an  aid  and  go  in  all  the  more 
energetically  for  collective  baigaining. 

Again,  experience  has  shown  that  the  employer  can  exert  an 
influence  also.  In  matters  of  shaping  l^islation  the  union 
leader  has  learned  that  to  the  employer  lobbying  is  not  a  game 
with  which  be  is  entirely  unfamiliar.  The  recent  investigation 
of  the  "insidious  lobby"  to  which  President  Wilson  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  led  to  some  very  interesting  if  not  sur- 
prismg  revelations.  The  knowledge  that  the  employer  can 
use  his  abiUty  in  the  legislative  field  has  undoubtedly  checked 
somewhat  the  number  of  lines  of  wwk  eng^ed  in  by  the  l^s- 
lative  representatives  of  organized  labor. 

Once  more  experience  may  be  referred  to  as  a  teacher.  Be- 
hind the  legislature  stands  the  court  with  its  power  to  set  aside 
laws  as  being  out  of  accord  with  constitutional  principles. 
Many  a  bill  has  been  presented  by  trade-union  conventions, 
urged  upon  the  legislature,  fought  through  in  the  face  oi  the 
most  stubborn  resistance  until  Anally  the  signature  of  a  governor 
has  made  it  a  law.  The  expense  in  both  time  and  money  has 
been  heavy.  At  the  end  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  court  and 
the  whole  of  the  work  is  undone  in  a  court  dedsion.  To  the 
laborer  whose  interest  seems  so  intimatdy  wrapped  up  in  the 
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matter,  the  court  appears  as  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  <A 
his  ends.  Collective  bargaining,  if  employers  can  be  made  to 
accept  the  terms,  will  have  no  such  tribmial  of  appeal. 

Is  the  Policy  Changing?  —  Such  experiences  as  these  are 
having  a  direct  e&ect  on  the  political  pohdes  of  unionism.  The 
advisabiUty  of  thdr  extended  use  is  being  more  seriously  ques- 
tioned. This  changing  attitude  is  b^inning  to  ^ipear  mt^e 
conspicuously  in  the  extension  of  maximum  or  minimiim  stand- 
ards. At  first  the  legislation  establishing  legal  mimmimi  wages 
for  women  was  actively  supported  by  union  leaders.  The 
same  is  true  of  maximum  hours  of  lat>or.  More  recently  the 
situation  has  b^un  to  appear  in  a  new  lighL  To  secure  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  this  way  may  result  in  weakening  the  feeling 
of  dependence  upon  the  union.  Should  such  laws  be  extended 
so  as  to  include  men  in  mines,  men  in  extra-hazardous  trades 
and  men  in  less  dangerous  industries;  should  the  principle  of 
police  ptma  be  extended  to  cover  public  welfare  in  terms  of 
the  workers'  welbre  then  workers  would  become  quite  entirely 
dependent  upon  legislatures  and  there  would  be  felt  no  need 
for  organization  into  unions  and  collective  bargaining  through 
union  representatives.  This  prospect  is  by  no  means  an  inviting 
one.  To  prevent  its  development  leaders  are  already  beginning 
to  speak  out  plainly  against  an  extension  of  legislative  activity. 

By  those  who  speak  for  this  newer  policy  it  is  pointed  out 
that  "  there  is  a  broad  and  very  significant  difference  between 
a  miniTtiiinn  wage  Set  by  law  and  a  minimiifti  set  by  a  trade 
union."  A  rate  set  by  law  is  usually  rigid,  the  condusions  of 
politicians  in  the  forming  of  whidi  employees  have  no  voice, 
since  they  are  usually  adopted  in  trades  that  are  largely  if  not 
entirdy  unorganized.  In  this  sense  the  employees  are  treated 
as  wards  c4  the  state.  Minimum  wage  rates  when  established 
by  trade  unions  arc  flexible  and  are  the  result  of  "free  action 
on  the  part  of  free  men  and  free  women."  "It  is  h(q>ed"  that 
laborers  "will  never  permit  state  legislatures  or  state  commis- 
sions in  combination  with  employers  the  privilege  of  setting 
the  wages  of  any  male  adults  in  the  United  States.  That  pre- 
rogative must  remain  at  all  hazards  m  the  hands  of  the  workers 
themsdves  as  free  men  through  thdr  own  organizations." 

Will  It  be  Abandoned?  —  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  this 
devdopment  indicates  the  abandonment  of  this  line  of  work. 
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It  is  being  pushed  with  vigor.  On  the  occ&sion  of  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  of  New  York  state  the  officials  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  called  a  conference  in  labor's  interests. 
There  were  present  cheers  of  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
representatives  of  many  local  unions  in  the  state  and  officers 
from  twenty-five  international  unions.  A  program  of  demands 
was  drafted  and  a  hearing  held  at  which  these  demands  were 
urged  upon  the  convention  for  adoption,  a  strong  argument  being 
that  the  resolutions  represented  the  wish  of  700,000  members 
of  organized  labor.  As  the  Constitutional  Convention  did 
not  acquiesce  in  the  wi^es  of  these  labor  leaders,  practically 
the  entire  influence  of  the  q>okesmen  c^  unionism  in  the  state 
was  raised  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
The  labor  press  of  the  state  strongly  urged  that  the  labor  vote 
of  the  state  be  cast  as  a  "no"  vote.  What  influence  this  may 
have  had  in  the  overwhelming  negative  vote  at  the  election 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  say.  It  seems  very  probable  that  it 
was  one  of  the  causes  that  brought  about  tie  result. 

The  instance  of  the  La  FoUette  bill  for  seamen  is  fresh  in 
mind  and  illustrates  well  the  strength  of  that  union  backed 
by  the  influence  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
ability  of  Senator  La  Follette.  Everyone  will  recall  the  long 
l^islative  fight  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Anti-tnist  law.  The  session  ct  1915  finally 
enacted  as  a  statutory  declaration  that  "  the  labor  erf  a  human 
being  is  not  a  commodity  or  arricle  of  commerce."  The  fight 
for  statutory  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  injunction  is  another 
item  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  active  organization.  The 
state  federations  of  labor  also  continue  to  adopt  their  l^islative 
pn^rams.  These  are  regularly  presented  by  the  I^islative 
committees  for  enactment  into  law.  There  seems  to  be  no 
cessation  in  this  activity. 

It  appears  from  all  the  evidence  at  hand  that  the  I^jslative 
activity  of  unions  will  continue.  It  may  run  along  somewhat 
restricted  lines  as  experience  directs.  It  will  be  perfected  into 
a  still  stronger  agency  and  will  continue  to  be  a  poweriul  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  labor  leaders  to  be  used  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  measures  as  may  be  dictated  by  a  policy 
that  is  above  all  sternly  practical. 
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Tlie  question  of  pcditical  party  organization  has  been  ever 
present  with  trade  um<Miism.  Whether  or  not  a  labor  party  will 
ever  take  a  place  among  our  pditical  parties  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion, even  if  unanswerable. 

The  Lesson  of  History.  — History  throws  some  light  upon 
the  problem,  but  a  light  of  varying  colco-.  From  one  angle  of  ob- 
servaticm  it  appears  that  union  movements  have  had  their  sad 
experience  and  have  learned  to  let  political  organization  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  made  to  appear  that  as  the  experi- 
ments in  pditics  represent  <Hie  phase  of  development,  so  too  the 
later  movement  away  from  party  acd^ty  is  again  but  another 
phase  of  development  in  a  later  period.  As  conditi<His  again 
change  doubtless  policies  will  be  altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
changing  conditions.  It  appears  from  these  somewhat  con- 
flicting views  that  prediction  is  hazardous. 

Certain  it  is  that  experience  must  teach  its  lesson.  Lalxn* 
parties  in  the  past  have  not  been  successful.  The  workingmen's 
parties  of  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  proved  to  be  the 
death  of  the  labor  movement  of  that  era.  Since  that  time  the 
experiment  has  been  repeated  with  very  much  the  same  results. 
It  seems  characteristic  of  these  early  movements  that,  not  know- 
ing the  reasons  for  their  lack  of  influence,  the  leaders  sought  to 
eliminate  the  weakness  through  party  organization.  Politics 
seemed  so  inviting  in  its  prospects,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  laborer  so  recently  enfranchised  should  look  to  the 
ballot.  Its  helpfulness  seemed  beyond  estimate  or  expression. 
Its  dangers  had  not  yet  appeared.  Yet  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  experience  it  can  be  seen  that  one  of  the  most  serious  pitfalls 
of  the  (»^nization  movement  of  the  past  was  that  of  political 
activity.  Politics  proved  a  deceptive  attraction.  Even  as  late  as 
1873  high  hopes  centered  in  the  naming  for  the  first  time  of  a 
labor  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  But  political 
367 
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majiagers  of  the  established  parties  proved  too  shrewd  to  be 
caught.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  turn  the  movem^it  to  their 
own  account. 

Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  these  experioKes  will  be  suffident 
to  deter  the  unions  tram  further  attempts.  Labor  unions  may 
tagatn  be  made  the  tools  ot  party  managers.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered  also  that  labor  unions  out  of  politics  are  by  no  means  free 
&om  the  same  danger.  On  the  large  platform  <rf  national  affairs 
there  is  the  effort  of  the  Socialist  Party  to  "capture"  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  also  some  of  the  powerful  nationals. 
At  each  of  the  cixiventions  of  the  Federation  for  several  years 
past  one  of  the  most  exciting  debates  has  been  over  the  r^dn- 
tion  introduced  by  the  Socialists  to  commit  the  conventicHi  in 
some  form  or  other  to  the  Socialist  Party.  Similar  efforts  are 
made  in  the  conventicms  <A  many  trade  unions.  In  the  state 
federations  and  the  dty  centrals  the  situatipn  is  even  mixe  ez- 
dting  at  times.  Though  the  American  Federation  has  not  been 
carried  by  any  of  these  restdutions,  some  of  the  state  federa- 
tions, —  as  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  —  have, 
at  different  times,  voted  in  favor  of  a  socialistic  program  of 
collective  ownership  and  operation  of  productive  enterimses. 
Many  dty  centrals  have  voted  in  favor  of  such  a  program. 
Amtmg  these  are  New  York,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
Columbus,  0.,  Erie,  Wilkesbarre,  Haverhill,  Brockton,  Teire 
Haute  and  others  representing  no  particular  size  or  locality. 
These  votes  have  been  [lassed  at  different  times  and  do  not  mean 
necessarily  a  permanent  adoption  of  such  prindples.  It  means 
that  there  is  a  predominance  of  delegates  who  feel  safe  or  war- 
ranted at  the  time  in  such  a  vote.  Many  of  the  national  unitxis 
have  officially  endorsed  the  socialist  prc^ram.  In  1907  there 
were  found  no  less  than  sixteen  such  unions  with  a  membership 
of  330,800.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the  entire 
membership  was  socialist.  There  was  presumably  in  every  case  a 
minority  <^  voters  <^poaed  to  the  resolution.  Nor  does  it  mean 
that  this  number  of  unions  is  either  constant  or  increasing.  The 
vote  of  <Hie  year  may  be  rescinded  the  next.  The  situation  means 
that  there  is  in  trade-unionism  a  strong  following  which  hdds  to 
the  prindple  that  "the  trade-unitm  movement  is  the  econconic 
wing  and  the  Socialist  Party  the  political  wing  of  the  \ahfX 
movement." 
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The  other  ^e  oi  the  relation  is  seen  by  a  few  facts  that  are 
typical.  During  the  socialist  tigime  in  Milwaittee,  five  of  the 
twelve  socialists  in  the  dty  council  were  trade  unionists;  also 
four  of  the  &ve  socialist  supervisors  and  four  of  the  ^  socialist 
members  of  the  l^fislatuie.  Evidence  from  other  localities  shows 
a  large  propcHtiim  of  trade  unionists  among  socialist  candidates 
for  office.  It  is  further  claimed  that  many  mcH«  socialist  can- 
didates are  unionist  in  sympathy,  but  &om  localities  where  tjiere 
is  no  organization  in  their  trade. 

Local  Politics.  —  Local  politicians  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  tqiportunities  to  control  dty  centrals.  Discussions  at 
all  thdr  meetings  is  dosely  followed  and  anyone  suq>ected  of 
having  a  political  axe  to  grind  is  immediately  set  upon  most 
vigorously  by  opposing  interests.  Indeed  the  surest  defense  in 
these  centrals  against  being  captured  by  any  one  of  the  parties 
is  the  dever  watchfulness  ai  members  of  other  parties.  What  <Hie 
cannot  do  because  of  the  shrewdness  of  others,  others  cannot  do 
fw  the  same  reason.  These  meetings  sometimes  resdve  them- 
sdves  into  the  most  spirited  of  debates  in  which  personalities  are 
fredy  indulged  in  and  accusati<»)s  and  counter-accusations  pass 
into  such  exdtement  that  an  inexperienced  observer  would 
expect  to  see  the  meeting  break  up  in  a  fight.  Only  a  strong 
piedding  officer  can  h<^  to  prevent  such  an  outcome  at  times. 

Attitnde  of  American  Fettoratimi.. —  The  American  Federa- 
tifxi  of  Labor  has  faced  squarely  the  issue  of  political  action. 
Its  podlion  is  not  one  of  drifting.  The  proposal  first  assumed 
definite  iorm  as  a  natimal  question  in  1893.  From  the  first  the 
plan  was  rejected.  At  the  1897  convention  the  Federation 
adopted  a  resolution  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labco'  most 
firmly  and  unequivocally  favors  the  independent  use  of  the 
ballot  by  the  trade  unionists  and  workmen,  united  r^ardless  of 
party,  that  we  may  elect  men  from  our  own  ranks  to  make  new 
laws  and  administer  them  alcmg  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  l^isla- 
tive  demands  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  an  impartial  judiciary  that  will  not  govern  us 
by  arbitrary  injunctions  of  the  courts,  nw  act  as  the  pliant  tods 
of  corporate  wealth. 

"Restrived,  That  as  our  efforts  are  centered  against  all  forms 
ot  industrial  slavery  and  econ<»nic  wrong,  we  must  also  direct 
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our  utmost  energies  to  remove  all  forms  of  px)litical  servitude  and 
party  slavery,  to  the  end  that  the  working  people  may  act  as  a 
unit  at  the  polls  at  evexy  election." 

Essentially  the  same  policy  was  indicated  in  the  action  of  the 
last  meeting.  In  resolutions  adopted  by  formal  vote  it  was 
urged  that  all  state  branches  give  attention  to  the  legislative 
records  of  If^jslators  as  such  records  are  issued  and  distributed, 
"  to  the  end  that  workers  generally  may  leam  from  reliable  and 
authoritative  sources  who  are  the  'friends'  of  labor,"  and  fur- 
ther that  dty  and  state  bodies  as  well  as  locals  be  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  electing  their  "friends"  to  dty,  state  and  na- 
tional I^islative  bodies.  In  every  possible  case,  it  was  urged, 
preference  should  be  given  to  such  friends  as  carry  paid-iq> 
union  cards. 

Political  Activity :  Party  Organlzatloa.  —  Though  so  strongly 
qpposed  to  political  party  organization,  the  Federation  by  no 
mpans  alms  to  keep  clear  of  p<^tics.  This  l"«  been  made  plain 
in  former  chapters.  Ptditical  activity  without  party  organiza- 
tion is  the  straight  and  narrow  way  into  whidi  leaders  have 
sought  to  direct  alt  trade  uiu<»iists.  Political  questions  may  be 
discussed  freely  but  party  questions  are  strictly  taboo.  The 
Constitution  itself  is  made  to  regulate  this  in  the  provision  de- 
claring that  "party  politics,  whether  they  be  Democratic, 
Republican,  Socialistic,  Fopulistic,  Prohibition,  or  any  other, 
shall  have  no  place  in  the  Conventions  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  X^bor."  From  the  first,  as  it  so  fully  spears,  the  Federa- 
tion has  urged  its  members  to  free  themselves  from  party  ties  and 
to  vote  "for  the  good  of  the  order;"  to  "ke^  politics  out  of  the 
union  and  the  union  out  of  politics."  Three  specific  recommen- 
dati<K)s  made  by  the  Executive  Council  in  1906  are  still  alive: 
(i)  "Defeat  all  who  have  been  hostile  or  mdifferent  to  the  de- 
mands of  labcK."  (z)  "If  both  parties  igaote  the  demands  c4 
labor,  a  straight  labor  candidate  should  be  nominated."  (3} 
"The  men  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  friendly  to  labw 
diould  be  supported  and  no  candidate  nominated  against 
them." 

So  far  as  present  indications  may  be  rehed  upon,  there  is 
no  immediate  prospect  of  a  political  party  of  laborers.  The 
efforts  are  now  being  concentrated  along  other  lines.  The 
methods  already  described  seem  to  ofier  to  the  minds  of  most  of 
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the  leaders  the  more  definite  promise  of  results.  ElectitKis  are 
r^arded  as  of  great  importance  because  laborers  may  often 
carry  a  balance  of  power.  As  is  urged  by  some  of  the  more 
discerning,  a  representative  can  generally  be  elected  only  by 
having  a  majority  of  the  vote.  Even  in  case  of  a  three-cornered 
contest  a  pluiahty  vote  must  be  cast  by  the  laborers  before  a 
candidate  oi  their  own  ncnnination  can  be  elected.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  minority,  sometimes  a  small  one,  may  organize  a  balance 
of  power.  It  can  then  insist  upon  a  suitable  candidate  or  with- 
hold the  vote.  In  pursuit  of  this  policy  results  have  already  be- 
gun to  ^pear.  In  the  Sixtieth  Congress  there  were  six  men 
with  union  cards.  At  the  next  Congressional  election  this 
was  increased  to  ten.  In  the  Sixty-second  Congress  there  were 
fifteen,  and  in  the  election  of  1913  for  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
the  number  elected  was  seventeen.  This  policy  was  begun 
in  a  formal  and  active  way  in  1906  when  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  <A  Labor  openly  opposed  in  their  own 
bcHoe  districts  Congressman  Littlefield  and  Speaker  Cannon. 
In  his  hist  report  before  the  Federation  convention,  the  pre^- 
dent  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  "the  Labor  Group  in  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  seventeen  union-card  men,  was  of  material 
assistance  in  outlining  and  carryii^g  into  effect  a  campaign  to 
secure  favorable  action  by  Congress  upon  Labor's  demands." 
The  policy  of  a  formal  endorsement  was  put  to  its  most  ambi- 
tious application  in  the  presidential  election  of  1908  when  the 
t&cezs  of  the  Federation  openly  endorsed  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Ttiese  officers  had  presented  their  "demands"  to 
each  of  the  parties  at  its  nominating  convention.  The  acti(m 
of  the  Democrats  in  embodymg  in  their  platform  some  of  the 
policies  which  the  Federation  leaders  were  calling  for  was  the 
cause  of  the  endorsement  The  result  revealed  the  limitations 
of  this  movement.  To  Professor  Hoxie  the  incident  makes 
clear  that  "there  is  in  America  to-day  no  'labor  vote.'  The 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  no  formidable  proportion  of  the 
workers  can  be  relied  upon  even  to  support  working-class  as 
against  middle-class  policies  and  leaders."  Again,  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  took  the  "open-shop"  position  in  the  govern- 
ment printing  office  in  the  Miller  case,  the  order  was  sent  out 
from  headquarters  at  the  next  election  instructing  voters  to 
vote  for  Parker. 
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Coupled  with  the  many  resolutiotis  which  indicate  the  presmt 
dehberate  purpose  (A  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the 
opinion  of  leaders  whose  advice  has  always  carried  much  weif^L 
Warnings  are  sounded  ftom  these  sources  against  the  error  of 
committing  labor  to  any  one  political  party,  either  to  one  <A 
those  already  in  existence  or  one  formed  by  and  from  working- 
men  themselves.  Writing  in  his  bocA,  Organized  Labor,  Mr. 
MitcheU  says:  "There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  purposes 
of  workingmen  can  better  be  attained  by  the  formation  ot  a 
solid  group  of  men  united  in  their  political  aspirations  and  th^ 
pdltlcal  demands,  but  not  committed  to  the  poUcy  of  form- 
ing a  third  party,  than  in  any  other  way."  To  secure  this 
solidification  Mr.  Mitchell  urges  upon  all  labor  a  closer  alliance 
with  the  American  Federation,  the  state  federations  and  the 
dty  centrals  as  the  basis  of  such  organization.  Only  through 
these  agendes  should  any  trade  seek  to  secure  l^islation. 

Sentiinent  FftTorlng  Ptrty  Action.  —  This  view  is  not  unan- 
imously held,  however.  Among  the  more  radical  unions  there 
appears  at  intervals  the  expression  of  an  opinkm  favorable  to 
more  definite  and  positive  political  actiim.  lliese  views  may 
be  pn^hetic;  they  are  not  yet  dominant.  At  the  convention 
of  ^e  United  Mine  Workers  in  January,  1914,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  time  had  arrived,  "owing  to  the  present  economic 
conditions  and  the  machinations  of  the  interests  in  many  places 
for  the  laboring  people  to  come  together  In  a  political  labor 
party."  The  resolution  was  left  indefinite  as  to  plan  or  details 
as  no  party  was  designated  and  no  preparatimis  for  a  new  party 
were  embodied  in  the  resolution. 

Other  Forces  at  Work.  —  From  other  considerations  it  ^>- 
pears  to  some  that  a  labor  party  may  be  expected  before  very 
many  years.  Two  forces  are  onphasized  as  probable  causes  (^ 
such  a  development.  The  first  of  these  is  the  success  <^  asso- 
ciations of  employers  in  curbing  the  activities  of  unitms  ahnig 
collective  bargaining  lines  and  also  in  thdr  efforts  to  dieck 
the  enactment  of  labor  l^ialation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  associations  in  recent  years  have  given  labor  leaders  much 
anxioua  thought.  Open  shops  have  been  established,  strike 
funds  have  been  accumulated  in  amounts  that  appear  almost 
fabulous  to  some  unions,  and  subtle  substitutes  for  the  blade- 
list  have  beat  devdoped  in  a  very  practical  way.   Paralld  with 
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this  devdopment  the  second  force  has  appeared  in  the  line  of 
decisions  made  by  the  courts.  In  these  views  and  the  dedsions 
resting  upon  them  the  labor  leaders  see  an  increasing  difficulty 
placed  in  the  way  of  iriiat  they  regard  as  fair  methods  of  bar- 
gaining collectively.  For  these  obstacles  they  hold  the  courts 
responsible.  Both  of  these  lines  of  recent  development  have 
been  matters  of  serious  concern  to  trade  unionists.  They  have 
led  to  a  determination  on  the  part  of  leaders  to  overcome  the 
<^position  found  in  them.  In  what  way  this  can  best  be  d<me 
iq^Mars  not  to  be  generally  agreed  upon  as  yet.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  phase  of  the  situation  may  result  in  a  more 
definite  political  activi^.  Professor  Carlton,  ^leaking  of  the 
effects  (k  employers'  associations  and  the  decisions  of  courts, 
comes  to  a  definite  conclusion,  declaring  that  "a  labor  party 
is  certain  to  tqipear  soon  after  the  average  union  man  is  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  old  line  business  unionism  has  met 
obstacles  which  it  cannot  surmount."  Undoubtedly  there  is 
ground  for  such  a  conclusion.  The  uncertainty  lies  in  trying 
to  determine  where  the  limit  of  activity  of  business  unionism 
will  lie  and  when  it  will  aiq>ear  that  the  present  imionism  is 
helpless  because  of  its  form  of  organization.  There  are  stages 
of  development  that  lie  between  the  present  and  thin  funda- 
mental chai^  that  will  in  all  probability  be  passed  throu^. 
These  stages  have  great  possibilities  without  incurring  any 
radical  d^iarture  from  business  unionism  as  a  form  distin- 
guidied  from  political  unionism. 

One  (rf  these  stages  has  already  been  described  at  length. 
That  labor  unions  can  shape  legi^tion  is  a  well-known  fact. 
The  mass  of  labor  legislation  on  our  statute  books  testifies  to 
its  truth.  Even  opponents  admit  it  "There  are  many  evi- 
dences," writes  one  who  represents  the  manufacturer's  point 
oi  view  in  speaking  of  the  legislation  of  1913,  "that  organized 
labor  achieves  nearly  all  of  its  larger  purposes  in  Washington. 
Not  only  do  the  better  known  (^  class  labor  measures  pass 
without  difficulty,  though  time  is  sometimes  required  for  the 
work.  Less  conspicuous  though  equally  significant  things  seem 
to  be  even  easier  of  accomplishment."  It  seems  certain  that 
there  are  possibilities  of  perfection  m  this  method  of  work  that 
are  yet  undevel(q>ed. 

As  a  next  stage  lies  the  energetic  advocacy  of  some  of  the 
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current  prc^iessive  political  movements.  The  initiative,  the 
referendum,  the  recall  and  the  direct  primary  all  a|^>eal  to  the 
unionist  as  potentially  strong  aids  in  securing  labor  legislatifMi. 
The  appeal  doubtless  lies  in  giving  through  these  means  a 
greater  effectiveness  to  numbeis  and  in  checking  veiy  materially 
those  methods  of  control  which  are  so  comm(»ily  associated 
with  the  party  conventitm  and  party  caucus  control  of  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  officers.  Again  with  reference  to  the 
courts  they  B[^>ear  strongly  in  favor  of  the  judicial  recall,  the 
popular  election  of  judges  and  the  establishment  of  short  ju- 
dicial terms.  All  these  various  changes  appeal  to  the  labors 
as  very  strongly  in  his  interest  in  securing  the  legislation  he 
desires  and  in  holding  in  check  legislative  proposals  to  whidi 
he  is  hostile.  That  further  advocacy  of  these  measures  will 
develop  would  seem  evident  from  the  fact  that  others  champicm 
the  same  reforms  though  not  entirely  for  the  same  reasons. 
There  is  possible  a  union  of  forces,  and  this  would  not  be  so 
easily  possible  in  the  case  of  a  separate  party  organizaticHi. 

Three  Obstacles  to  New  Labor  Party:  Tradition.  —  Be- 
hind all  this  lie  somewhat  obscure  yet  very  real  difficulties. 
There  are  three  obstacles  that  appear  in  the  way  of  a  new  Ubor 
party.  Tlie  first  is  an  obstacle  that  confronts  any  such  move- 
ment. Tradition  has  led  us  to  speak  of  our  two-party  system 
and  our  third-party  movements.  The  three  or  four  such  party 
organizations  now  existing  are  all  referred  to  as  "third  parties." 
Evidently  Americans  have  adjusted  themselves  quite  generally 
to  the  idea  that  there  are  two  parties  and  several "  third  parties." 
A  new  labor  party  would  have  to  be,  for  a  while  at  least,  a  "third 
party"  and  <Hice  that  characterization  was  fastened  to  it,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  it  to  become  anything  else.  It  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  any  practical  reckoning, 

Conqilex  Modem  Party  Uachinery.  -—  Secondly,  there  is 
the  machinery  and  complexity  of  the  modem  political  party. 
This  takes  both  time  and  money  to  build  up.  Experience  and 
peculiar  abilities  of  leadership  are  not  only  requisite;  they  are 
rare.  The  funds  necessary  to  the  Intimate  work  of  a  modem 
political  party  would  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labor 
unitms,  burdened  as  they  necessarily  are  by  their  present  needs. 

Old  Party  Loyalty.  —  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to 
draw  a  voter  to  a  new  party  it  is  necessary  to  draw  him  from  an 
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dd  party.  Party  affiliation  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Party  leaders  have  acquired  great  skill  in  making  their  appeals. 
There  is  always  the  ^>ecial  form  of  appeal  to  vorkingmen.  It 
is  too  well  known  to  Deed  man  than  passing  reference.  Yet  its 
effectiveness  cannot  be  overlooked.  Laborers  have  interests 
other  than  those  that  arise  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  shop. 
Outside  this  sphere  they  do  not  all  thinV  alike.  It  is  a  task  of 
time  and  of  no  smaU  dt^ree  of  difficulty  to  form  from  laborers  a 
groi^  of  voters  who  will  all  think  alike  pc^ticaUy,  and  who  wiO 
all  place  political  int^-est  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  their 
hbar. 

Present  Tendency.  —  More  recent  developments  in  the  split 
of  unicHiism  into  the  trade  and  the  industrial  wings  are  significant. 
Industrialism  has  but  little  of  party  politics  connected  with  it 
Revdutiooary  industrialism  has  none.  Socialism,  on  the  otha" 
hand,  is  a  recc^nized  party  movement,  but  it  is  not  a  unionist 
movement.  Not  alone  is  it  broader  than  unionism;  it  is  more  in- 
clusive than  the  labor  movement  itself.  It  stands  for  the  im- 
provement of  society  directly,  though  dealing  with  labor  pri- 
marily. The  union  movement  is  not  so  broad.  (The  distinctimi 
will  be  suggested  though  not  fully  expressed  in  these  statements.) 
Because  of  this  distinction  and  because  the  socialist  party  comes 
in  from  the  outdde  to  claim  labor's  vote,  it  must  meet  with 
oppomtion.  It  appears  in  this  light  as  a  competitor  with  the 
other  political  parties.  Trade  unionism  and  industrial  imionism 
ocxupy  the  middle  ground.  Revolutionary  industrialism  goes 
to  the  extreme  against  all  political  action.  Socialism  pcxnts  to 
the  other  extreme;  to  political  action  for  social  revolution,  but 
through  agencies  not  primarily  "unionist"  in  nature.  Trade 
unionism  has  for  the  present  taken  its  positive  stand  on  middle 
ground  between  these  two  extremes,  aiid  it  shows  no  sigiuficant 
signs  of  weakening  in  this  attitude. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  various  elements  in  the  situation 
it  appears  extremely  doubtful  that  a  political  labor  party  will 
qipear  witlun  the  next  quarter  century,  even  if  it  be  admitted 
that  there  are  elements  that  tend  at  present  in  that  direction. 
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To  understand  the  attitude  of  trade-union  leaders  toward 
political  questions  involves  more  than  has  yet  been  presented  in 
these  pages.  It  has  been  shown  that  they  have  a  highly  devel- 
oped system  for  securing  l^islatlon ;  that  by  its  means  they  have 
placed  upon  statute  books  a  large  numlm  of  labor  laws;  that 
there  are  always  present  among  them  some  who  are  strtmgly  in 
favor  of  more  definite  political  action  throu^  a  political  party 
of  labming  men.  At  this  last  point  there  appears  a  radical  d^- 
iexeace  of  opinion.  "Die  positive  stand  that  the  majori^  has 
taken  against  such  action,  successfully  maintained  thus  far,  can 
continue  to  hold  its  following  only  by  securing  the  desired  re- 
sidts  in  some  other  way.  This  is  now  being  done  through  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  that  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  be  a  direct 
and  unaccountable  reversal  of  former  programs.  It  is  the  por- 
tion that  advises  against  so  much  legislation  and  in  favor  <^  mwe 
imionist  activity;  against  aiming  to  secure  ends  by  means  of 
laws  and  in  favor  of  accomplishing  them  through  direct  negotia- 
tion and  agreement  with  employers.  The  explanation  of  this 
involves  a  long  story.  Though  live  with  interest  and  very  signif- 
icant in  all  of  its  details,  it  is  too  long  to  be  related  in  full  in  these 
pages.  It  can  only  be  indicated  in  outline.  It  is  the  story  of 
another  phase  of  labor  l^islation,  the  side  that  does  not  always 
appear  in  statutes  now  in  force  among  the  laws  of  the  states. 

Lessons  of  Early  LegislatiTe  Experience.  —  An  early  h<^ 
<^  the  American  laborer  was  a  shorter  day.  Slowly  through  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  hours  were  reduced  from  the  length 
which  custom  had  established  under  the  domestic  syston  to  the 
more  regular,  uniform  and  somewhat  shorter  hours  ad^ted  to 
the  factory  system.  This  movement  was  not  rapid  eoxxi^  f<v 
the  more  impatient  among  leaders.  Political  action  was  pt^nilar 
and  its  aid  was  sought.  Hours  of  labor  became  the  subject  of 
le^lative  enactment.  In  New  York  as  early  as  1867  a  law  had 
376 
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"been  enacted  dedaxing  that  "eight  hours  of  lalxK',  between  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  a 
l^al  day's  work,  in  all  cases  of  \a\xs  and  service  by  the  day, 
where  there  is  no  contract  or  agreement  to  the  contrary."  Tbe 
statute  further  provided,  however,  that  no  person  was  to  be 
"prevented  by  anything  herein  contained  from  working  as  many 
hours  overtime,  <x  extra  work,  as  he  or  she  may  see  fit,  the  com- 
pensattcHi  to  be  agreed  vpoa  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee." The  law  was  (^^piicable  to  mechanics  generally  as 
distinguished  from  agricuttural  labw  and  service  "by  the  year, 
moDth  or  week."  In  1S70  it  was  further  provided  that  the  eight- 
hour  provision  should  ai^ly  to  all  workmen  employed  by  the 
state  or  any  mumc^[>al  ctffporation  or  any  contractcff  doing  pub- 
lic work.  Such  a  statute  is  the  expresuon  of  a  wish  tea  an  eight- 
hour  day.  It  goes  no  further.  Of  course  it  is  evident  oa  the  face 
of  it  that  the  weak  point  in  the  law  was  the  provision  by  which 
an  agreement  between  anplc^fa  and  employee  was  sufficient 
to  set  aside  the  requirement  of  the  statute.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  if  the  law  had  not  contained  such  a  provision  it  would  have 
been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  The  principles  here 
involved,  both  l^al  and  industrial,  find  early  expression.  The 
dash  between  them  thus  early  resulted  in  favor  of  the  law  rather 
than  of  industry.  This  experience  has  been  repeated  many 
times.  Statutes  intended  to  adjust  wage  relations  by  law  have 
been  disappcunting  to  those  who  thought  the  way  would  be  so 


Anotba  illustiatuKi  of  tbe  same  princ^e  is  found  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1875  a  law  was  passed 
to  regulate  the  weighing  of  coal  as  a  basis  of  wage  payments. 
It  provided  that  every  cq)exator  should  weigh  the  cool  in  the  car 
as  it  came  from  the  mine  instead  of  wuting  imtil  it  had  been 
freed  from  slate  or  other  in^nirities.  This  should  be  done  in  all 
mines  where  payment  was  by  weight  instead  of  by  the  day. 
.  But  the  act  was  not  to  ^>ply  in  case  a  contract  was  made  with 
the  miners  to  do  otherwise  than  was  provided  in  the  act.  The 
investigation  made  by  the  Anthradte  Coal  Strike  Commission, 
as  stated  in  its  report,  shows  that  the  law  had  never  been  of  any 
significance  as  a  factor  in  fixing  the  wage  bargain.  No  chaige  of 
vidaUng  the  law  could  be  made  to  rest  against  the  coal  operatoi?, 
because  of  the  provision  allowing  the  (q>erators  to  agree  by  con- 
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tract  with  miners  to  do  otherwise  than  the  law  required.  Sudi 
omtract  had  been  assumed  by  the  operators  to  be  a  part  of  the 
tenns  of  employment  The  court  had  not  been  called  iqxm  to 
om^der  the  statute,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the 
law  been  passed  in  1875  without  this  spedal  contract  provisitm, 
it  would  not  have  been  upheld. 

Results  of  Early  Lessons.  —  Such  laws  as  these  the  laborers 
soon  learned  from  experience  were  of  no  real  value  to  them.  To 
allow  freedom  of  contract  to  agree  otherwise  meant  quite  uni- 
formly that  a  different  agreement  would  be  made.  The  em- 
ployer's superior  bargaining  advantage  led  to  the  practical 
annulment  of  this  kind  oi  legislation.  All  possible  benefits  of  the 
laws  were  lost  to  the  workers  and  the  situation  remained  as  it 
was  at  the  outset,  one  of  bargain,  pure  and  ^mple. 

Change  In  Policy.  —  The  realization  of  such  a  situation  led 
to  a  change  of  policy.  This  opened  a  new  era  and  led  to  a  new 
line  of  l^slatioa.  The  question  of  wage  payment  was  taken 
to  the  legislatures  fra  r^ulation.  In  mines,  lumber  camps 
and  other  rranote  places  employers  had  adt^ted  the  expedient 
of  the  company  store  as  a  coovenient  means  of  securing  supplies 
for  laborers.  As  trade  with  these  stores  could  be  carried  on 
by  accounts  instead  of  cash,  the  companies  soon  found  that 
pay  orders,  or  scrip,  could  be  substituted  for  money.  Doubtless 
the  introduction  oE  the  company  store  and  scrip  payments 
met  a  real  need  of  these  communities  in  the  earlier  days.  Ttans- 
portaticHt  and  communication  were  difficult  and  expensive. 
The  camps,  or  groups  of  workmen,  even  when  housed  with 
their  famihes,  were  very  much  isolated.  The  inducements 
for  individual  enterprise  were  not  great.  And  yet  the  situation 
was  essentially  monopolistic.  Competition  with  the  company 
stores  was  not  welcome.  Prices  and  terms  for  using  scrip  pay- 
ments were  r^ulated  solely  by  the  company.  Abuses  were 
charged  against  which  the  workmen  declared  their  inability 
to  protect  themselves.  As  the  centers  of  these  industries  be- 
came more  easily  accessible  the  potential  competition  was 
checked  by  more  arbitrary  rules  made  by  the  companies.  Pay- 
ments were  made  only  in  scrip  and  the  scrip  was  good  only 
at  the  company  stores,  as  it  was  not  redeemed  at  par  if  presented 
through  any  other  channel.  The  workmen  could  get  money 
only  by  discounting  the  scrip.     Employment  could  be  secured 
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only  upon  agreement  to  accept  these  conditions  of  scrip  payment 
and  willingness  to  trade  at  the  company  stores.  Against  these 
disadvantageous  concUtions  the  only  hope  seemed  to  be  from 
the  l^islatiire.  Campaigns  were  organized  and  laws  secured 
in  several  of  the  states  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  company 
store  and  the  use  c^  scrip  in  wage  payments. 

In  1880  such  a  law  was  taken  to  court  in  Maryland  and  was 
declared  to  be  valid.  In  1886  a  law  for  a  simUar  purpose  in 
Pennsylvania  was  declared  void.  Three  years  later  the  West 
Virginia  court  overthrew  a  law  in  that  state.  During  the  next 
decade  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas  had  passed  this  l^isUtion 
and  in  each  case  it  was  held  by  the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional. 
In  1901  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  decision 
sif^Kirting  a  law  which  the  Siq}reme  Court  of  Tennessee  had 
declared  valid.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  l^slation  in 
a  Dumber  of  states  dealing  with  scrip  payment  of  wages  and 
company  stores.  As  the  lavs  now  stand,  the  employees  are 
fairly  w^  protected.  Id  cases  where  scrip  may  be  used,  its 
use  is  guarded  by  requirements  for  redemption  at  par  within 
short  time  limits  and  for  interest  payments  if  not  redeemed  at 
an  early  date.  Company  stores,  where  allowed,  are  generally 
subject  to  penalties  for  charging  unfair  prices. 

Results  of  the  Change :  Two  Theories  Devebped.  —  The 
effects  of  these  experiences  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the 
unitHiists.  The  legislation  to  which  courts  have  given  their  sanc- 
tion has  been  held  by  them  to  rest  upon  the  inequahty  of  bargain- 
ing power  and  the  need  for  protection  to  the  laborer.  Ruiming 
through  the  opinions  is  the  idea  that  the  laborers  are  lacking 
in  strength  and  need  the  assistance  of  the  government.  This 
patronizing  attitude  the  union  man  does  not  like.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  courts  have  held  the  laws  unconstitutional,  the 
reasoning  has  been  less  satisfactory.  The  laborers  were  regarded 
by  the  courts  as  cttizens  in  the  full  meaning  oS  the  term,  inde- 
pendent to  choose  or  reject  working  conditions.  A  statute 
that  forbade  scrip  payment  was  regarded  by  the  courts  as  an 
infringement  not  only  on  the  freedom  of  contract  tA  the  employer 
but  upcKi  that  of  the  employee  as  well.  Each  party  to  a  wage 
agreonent  must  be  left  free  to  bargain  for  wages  and  conditions 
of  payment.  The  kind  of  interference  proposed  by  the  laws 
was  not  warranted  by  any  public  necessity  and  consequently 
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was  ao  unjustifiable  infringement  on  the  laborer's  right  to 
contract. 

If  leaders  have  disliked  the  former  line  of  reasoning  th^ 
have  disapproved  still  more  the  latter.  The  objections  to  the 
former  were  general,  if  not  theoretical.  To  the  latter  the  ob- 
jections are  practical  and  specific.  Conditions  left  the  freedom 
<rf  contract  quite  entirely  with  the  employer.  The  laborer  was 
free  to  accept  the  conditimia  or  "sedt  work  elsevdiae,"  which 
generally  meant  go  without  work. 
i  Further  i^iplication  of  the  Principle.  —  This  principle  was 
^^lied  in  other  lines  of  l^islation  also  and  with  results  that 
were  essentially  the  same.  Either  the  laws  were  upheld  by  a 
ressooing  that  placed  the  laborer  in  an  imde»rable  position 
of  dependence  or  they  were  declared  void  on  the  grounds  that 
they  interfered  with  freedom  cd  ointract  and  with  the  liberty 
of  the  workman. 

Joining  the  results  of  these  two  stages  of  development,  it 
has  appeared  that  if  statutes  are  framed  with  a  provision  that 
by  agreement  their  provisions  may  be  set  aside,  th^  amount 
to  nothing.  If  such  a  provision  b  not  included,  then  the  laborer 
becomes  in  some  sense  a  ward  of  the  state  or  he  is  derived  of 
the  advantage  of  the  law  in  the  interest  of  his  freedom  of  con- 
tract. 

Efforts  to  regulate  hours  of  labor  in  dangerous  trades,  in 
mines  and  smelters,  on  railroads  and  on  public  work  have  all 
had  varied  results  in  different  court  jurisdictions.  Again,  ^>eciat 
trades  have  appealed  to  law-making  bodies  for  protection. 
Barbers  wanted  Sunday  closing  and  a  shorter  day.  These 
were  secured  by  taw  and  were  brought  to  court  for  the  constitu- 
tionality test  The  courts  of  New  York,  Georgia,  California, 
Illinois  and  the  Umted  States  Supreme  Court  were  scenes  of 
trial  in  which  important  principles  were  discussed.  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Illinois  freedcan  of  contract  was  assnted  to  be  un- 
warrantably violated.  The  barber  should  not  be  restricted 
from  entering  into  an  agreement  to  work  on  Sunday  if  he  chose 
to  do  so.  In  New  York  and  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  the  laws  were  upheld  as  a  valid  ezerdse  of  legislative 
police  power.  The  one  day  rest  in  seven  is  a  rule  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  courts,  is  recognized  throi^out  the  whole 
civilized  world  as  necessary  to  physical  and  mora)  welfare. 
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The  application  oS  this  rule  tx>  the  trade  in  question  is  but  a 
recognitioD  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  (^  its  need.  Here 
again  is  essentiaUy  the  same  two  conflicting  principles  fordng 
the  unionists  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  choosing  between 
them  when  neither  is  acceptable. 

Further  than  this  stage,  the  developments  of  legislation  have 
been  carried  in  the  direction  of  restriction  of  hours  of  labor 
for  women  and  the  establishment  erf  a  iegel  tnininrnim  wage. 
Laws  that  r^:ulate  the  hours  of  Ubor  for  women,  after  the 
defeat  in  minois  in  1895,  have  now  been  very  generally  accq>ted. 
The  principle  of  such  r^ulation  may  be  said  to  be  l^ally  estab- 
lished, minois  in  1910  having  reversed  its  former  decision. 
It  rests  upon  the  fact  that  women  are  of  necessity  handicaj^>ed 
in  the  struggle  that  goes  with  wage  bargaining  and  that  laws  are 
necessary  to  equalize  bargaining  power  so  that  workdays  may 
be  kept  within  the  limits  that  physical  welfare  and  the  health 
of  coming  generations  have  established.  MiniTniiTn  wage  l^is- 
lation  has  been  enacted  but  recently,  and  the  courts  have  not 
yet  finally  passed  upon  it.  If  it  is  overthrown  it  will  probably 
be  upon  the  ground  that  public  neosa^  does  not  cali  for  so 
radical  an  interference  with  freedom  of  contract.  If  supported 
it  will  probably  be  as  a  social  necessity,  both  for  better  bargain- 
ing conditions  on  wages  and  better  health  conditions  made 
possible  by  a  mini'miifn  living  standard. 

B:q^ence  briogs  Reaction.  —  Such  an  outline  review  of 
legjslati<m  as  a  means  of  protection  for  bargaining  over  labor 
conditions  will  be  suffident  to  suggest  how  trade  unionists 
feel  toward  an  unlimited  program  of  legislation.  They  are 
b^inning  to  draw  rather  sharp  lines  of  limitation.  More  re- 
cently some  very  outspoken  statements  have  been  heard  against 
placing  so  much  reliance  in  l^islation.  It  is  now  found  expressed 
in  the  issue:  legislation  versus  unionism;  or,  l^islative  depend- 
ence versus  strength  in  bargaining  power.  This  distinction  is 
becoming  more  dearly  marked.  As  a  result  leaders  who  formerly 
urged  strongly  in  favor  of  going  to  the  l^;islature  to  "demand" 
their  r^ts  now  raise  their  voices  against  such  a  policy.  Laws 
wiped  out  and  court  opinions  unfavorable  have  brought  about 
a  reaction.  The  keynote  of  the  newer  policy  is  that  unionism 
must  do  for  itself  through  its  own  strength  in  bargaining  what 
it  wishes  to  have  done  toward  a  satisfactory  wage  agreement. 
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Unionism  must  strengthen  itself  not  politically  but  ea»(»nkally. 
Wage  baigaining  must  be  backed  by  stronger  and  more  gaeial 
organization.  When  this  is  a^oo^ilished  there  wOl  be  no  one 
to  dedaxe  the  agreement  unconstttutionaL  Hie  employer  must 
meet  tabor's  terms  because  labor  is  economically  strong  enou^ 
to  OKnpel  him.  He  will  live  up  to  the  agreements  for  the  same 
reason.  The  result  of  this  change  oi  attitude  is  a  renewed 
mergy  in  the  campaign  for  organization,  for  by  tliis  means 
will  it  be  pos^ble  to  act  independently  of  legislatures.  Union- 
ism should  not  have  any  of  its  economic  activities  "chained 
to  the  police  power  of  the  state,"  declares  the  president  of  the 
Cigar  Makers  Union.  Comparing  eight  hours  by  law  and  eight 
hours  by  unionism,  he  shows  what  his  organization  has  accom- 
plished. Through  the  efforts  of  the  union  an  eight-hour  day 
was  established  as  early  as  iSSti.  If  the  attempt  had  been  made 
to  secure  this  through  legislation,  failure  would  abnoet  certainly 
have  been  the  result.  With  this  shorter  day  has  come  lower 
death  rate  and  less  disease,  greater  Mming  capacity  and  mwe 
hi^iness.  All  this,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  accomplished 
"without  being  bound,  gagged,  and  delivered  to  the  state." 
When  the  pn^Msition  of  a  Ic^  minimiitn  wage  is  advanced 
these  leaders  openly  and  poHtively  reject  it.  Laws  made  for 
this  purpose  laid  to  commissions  to  adjust  wage  scales.  Os 
these  commissions  the  laborets  are  not  fairiy  represented.  Even 
when  a  uoion  man  is  appointed  on  a  commisaon,  he  represents 
the  state.  This  is  true  also  of  employers. ,  They  are  both  state 
rq>re3entatives.  "If  the  workers  on  wage  boards  are  ^^Kunted 
by  the  state,  or  for  that  matter  if  the  emplc^ers  are  ^ipointed 
in  the  same  way,  then  ndther  the  woikers  or  the  employers 
in  the  trade  are  represented  on  the  board.  .  .  .  The  board 
represents  the  state."  The  inference  is  that  the  conclu^ons 
reached  must  be  political  rather  than  industrial.  This  chain 
of  consequences  is  followed  one  link  further  and  it  is  asserted 
that  even  the  unions  themselves,  subject  to  state-adjusted 
wages,  must  become  state  unions.  "We  have  in  fact  a  practical 
assurance  in  all  TninimiiTn  wage  statutes  that  the  w^es  boards 
are  the  forerunners  of  state-made  unions."  The  wage  adt^ted 
is  usually,  if  not  always,  a  compromise.  It  is  made  for  them 
and  not  by  them.  This  the  unionists  do  not  want.  They 
propose  to  strengthen  their  organization  and  assert  their  own 
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demands,  and  if  a  compromise  is  necessary  it  will  be  one  of 
their  own  making.  More  than  this,  a  union  minimum  wage 
is  but  temporary.  It  must  be  ever  pushed  upward.  Le^ 
standards  become  relatively  more  permanent.  For  this  reason 
again  they  are  objectionable. 

When  unskilled  workers  "organize  and  demand  increases 
they  secure  higher  rates  than  wages  boards  have  yet  attained. 
When  a  uni<m  in  the  course  of  bargaining  agrees  to  a  miiriniiTm 
wage  it  is  usually  the  maximum  or  near  it  that  is  paid  in  the 
trade.  It  is  the  business  of  trade  unions  in  fact  never  to  apee 
to  the  actual  minimi  iTn  which  prevails  in  a  trade  which  is  un- 
organized or  partly  unorganized,  even  if  in  defeat  it  ultimately 
accepts  it," 

Even  in  cases  of  legal  TnJTiimnm  wages  for  women,  there  are 
those  who  urge  that  the  policy  is  a  wrong  one.  Its  justificatian, 
based  on  the  fact  that  women  are  difficult  to  organize,  does 
not  appear  to  be  valid.  If  difEcult  to  organize,  then  greater 
efforts  at  organization  should  be  made.  If  weak,  even  when 
brought  together  into  unions,  then  the  strong  unions  should 
lend  the  hand  of  support.  The  state  should  not  be  arbiter 
even  in  this  line  of  wage  fixing. 

Securing  wage  scales  in  this  maimer,  it  is  insisted  by  uiuon 
labor's  representatives,  meets  the  opposition  of  unionism  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  accord  with  union  methods.  "The  method 
of  the  true  union  is  to  bargain,"  they  declare.  "The  function 
of  all  labor  unions,  trade,  industrial,  radical  or  conservative, 
is  to  act  as  a  driving  force  in  the  economic  world  in  the  interests 
of  labor,  and  to  determine  the  cost  and  direction  of  labor.  .  .  . 
No  bargainer  ever  entered  the  field  of  bargaining  with  the 
announcement  to  all  possible  buyers  what  the  lowest  price  is 
at  which  he  will  sell." 

Growing  Sentiment  for  Utdon  Baigslning.  —  This  attitude 
is  more  and  mca%  emphasized.  The  latest  utterance  at  this 
time  is  that  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation 
in  its  rqxKt  to  the  convention  of  1Q15.  Here  again  protest  is 
raised  against  the  philanthropic  character  of  many  of  the  efforts 
to  improve  the  industrial  condition  of  women.  They  insist 
that  their  industrial  problems  are  in  no  wise  different  from 
those  of  men.  "Industrial  welfare  cannot  be  worked  out  on  a 
sex  basis."    Hie  welfare  of  wage  earners  in  industrial  work 
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must  be  "based  -apoa  fundamental  principles  which  conserve 
human  welfare  and  protect  and  devdc^  all.  These  principles 
in  nowise  difier  as  between  men  and  women."  In  order  that 
these  principles  may  be  worked  out  and  applied,  the  women,  as 
the  men,  do  not  need  "charity,"  "uplift  work,"  "social  dubs 
and  sodal  centers."  They  need  organization  that  will  enable 
them,  as  the  men,  to  maintain  a  wage  scale  that  will  make  pos- 
^ble  a  pr(q>er  standard  of  living. 

Following  the  same  line  of  discussion,  the  report  states  that 
"the  trade-union  movement  has  exposed  the  r^ulation  of  work- 
ing conditions,  hours  of  work  and  wages  for  men  in  private  in- 
dustry by  law  or  by  ptditical  agents.  Where  equality  between 
men  and  women  is  established,  the  endorsement  of  this  principle 
for  wwnen  becomes  also  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  liberty  of 
the  men  wage  earners.  Any  legislation  that  bestows  upon 
pcditical  agraits  the  right  to  contrcd  industrial  relations  in  private 
industries  becomes  a  serious  menace  and  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  free  workers."  Any  theory  that  would  bestow  "upon 
the  state  the  right  to  control  and  regulate  industrial  relations" 
would  establish  "  a  sort  of  political  paternalism  that  might  secure 
sole  advanti^es  tor  the  wage  earners,  but  would  deprive  them 
of  their  real  freedom."  "Since  men  and  women  now  work  on 
equality  in  industry,  it  is  becoming  daily  more  apparent  that 
the  paternalistic  policy  cannot  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  women 
without  danger  to  men." 

Umlts  to  the  Reaction.  —  Such  statements  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  unionism,  trade  unionism  more 
particularly,  is  about  to  abandon  its  policy  of  shaping  legisla- 
tion so  far  as  possible  to  its  own  ends.  I^ere  is  a  relative  int- 
portance  as  between  the  two  methods,  the  <Hie  pcditical  and 
the  other  industrial,  and  the  greater  empha«s  is  bong  placed 
more  prominently  on  the  latter.  Speaking  somewhat  aiaag 
this  same  line  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  said  editorially:  "The  problems  to  be  solved  and 
the  forces  that  will  be  effective  are  economic  —  hence  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  steadfastly  pursued. 
There  have  been  many  other  advisers,  some  sincere,  others 
actuated  by  ulterior  pun>oses,  who  have  advised  their  wage- 
earners  to  put  their  fidth  in  the  ballot  and  to  'go  to  Congress.' 
But  peptics  is  concerned  with  providing  op[>ortunities,  main- 
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tuning  the  right  to  activities,  establishing  ways  and  means  by 
which  things  can  be  done  —  pditlcs  does  not  enter  directly  and 
intimately  into  industrial  relations.  Politics  is  a  secondary  force 
in  industrial  affairs.  .  .  .  The  center  of  power  has  shifted 
from  politics  and  government  to  industry  and  commerce,  ,  ,  . 

"Of  course  labor  will  'go  to  Congress,'  but  it  will  be  for  the 
purpose  oi  securing  the  largest  degree  of  freedom  to  exercise 
the  necessary  normal  activities  of  the  workers  for  economic 
betterment;  for  the  constructive  work  which  the  government 
alone  can  enact;  and  to  voice  the  new  demand  for  Labor's  com- 
plete disenthraJlment  from  every  form  and  fact  of  unfreedom 
and  inequall^  before  the  law." 

"The  best  kw  made,"  it  is  insisted,  "is  made  by  labw  itself." 
In  evidence  of  this  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  building  trades 
have  an  eight-hour  "taw,"  and  they  do  not  have  to  go  htSon 
a  court  to  ask  Its  constitutionality.  The  best  labor  laws  are 
made  in  the  union,  not  in  the  legislature.  "There  are  two 
methods  for  securing  for  workers  wages  and  working  conditions 
in  accord  with  ideals  of  justice:  <me,  to  place  upon  the  workers 
themselves  initiative  and  responsibility  for  working  out  their 
own  welfare;  the  other,  to  place  initiative  and  responsibility 
in  some  outside  agency  either  private  or  governmental.  The 
first  method  is  based  upon  democratic  principles,  the  other 
■apoD  paternalistic." 

President  Gonqiers  insists  that  women  must  have  the  ballot 
as  a  matter  of  justice  to  them.  They  cannot  without  it  assume 
equal  rights  with  free  men  in  the  struggles  of  life.  At  the  same 
time  this  political  power  is  not  the  prime  requisite.  "Indus- 
trial freedom  must  be  fought  fmt  on  the  industrial  field.  It 
will  be  achieved  when  wage-earning  women  hold  In  their  own 
hands  the  right  and  the  power  to  participate  in  determining 
the  condlUons  under  which  they  shall  work  and  the  wages  they 
shall  receive.  Ihey  can  del^ate  this  power  to  no  outside  au- 
thority if  they  wish  industrial  freedom.  Industrial  freedom  is 
not  a  sex  problem;  it  is  a  human  problem.  The  same  principles 
apply  to  men  and  wranen  alike."  To  secure  such  results  or- 
ganization is  essential.  Organizatitoi  and  self-assertion  through 
OTganizaticKi  is  the  go^iel  preached  by  this  experienced  labor 
leader.  Ihe  movement  must  be  "real  and  candid;  it  must  not 
allow  itself  to  be  suffocated  or  devitalized  by  frivolities  aod 
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pink-tea  imitatirais  that  have  so  long  kq>t  women  from  healthy, 
sane  living."  Further,  in  much  the  same  strain,  women  workcos 
are  warned  against  those  who  pn^t  by  exploiting  the  labor 
of  women  and  at  the  same  time  offer  substitutes  for  the  trade- 
imi<Mi  movement;  as  "welfare  work,  vocational  aesodatioas, 
and  other  charitable  <h'  semi-charitable  institutions,"  in  the 
name  of  the  "usable  tradition  of  the  econ(Hnic  dependence  <^ 
women."  The  trade-union  movement  is  the  one  great  move- 
ment that  "offers  women  the  (^portunity  to  secure  freedom  as 
well  as  industrial  protection." 

With  this  veiy  pomtive  note  of  mdq>endence  which  must  be 
regarded  as  ^plicable  to  Iqjslatlve  protection  as  well,  may  be 
placed  the  action  of  the  last  conventicm  of  the  Naticmal  Women's 
Trade  Union  League.  A  very  OHnpr^enave  legisUtive  pro- 
gram was  outlined  in  the  Tt^<xt  of  the  l^islative  committee. 
It  included  most  of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up  the  wage 
contract;  the  eight-hour  Uw,  one  day  rest  in  seven,  elimination 
<rf  night  work,  weekly  payment  of  wages,  and  minimum  wage 
'conunissions  to  establish  wage  boards  for  each  industiy,  having 
an  equal  rqiresentation  of  empl(^ers  and  workers  and  represen- 
tatives from  the  pubhc  This  last  proposal  was  discussed  at 
length.  The  final  vote  expressed  the  determination  of  the 
convention  to  include  the  Ttiinimiim  wage  provisitxi  in  the  l^s- 
lative  program.  There  was  but  <me  dissenting  vote.  The 
Consumers'  League  is  another  organization  that  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  I^;isIatIon  for  wtunen  workers.  The  Amoican 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  as  its  name  in^lies,  is  doing 
much  in  pushing  l^:isladve  programs. 

Summary.  —  Whether  or  not  the  strong  influence  <rf  m- 
ganized  labcH'  will  be  thrown  (m  the  side  of  these  efforts  is  not 
yet  fully  revealed  by  this  changing  attitude.  The  situation  is 
such  that  it  cannot  much  longer  remain  in  doubt.  Should  all 
these  organizations  coBperate,  the  influence  will  be  quite  irr^ 
dstible.  An  increa^ng  amount  of  labor  l^islation  may  con- 
fidently be  expected.  Should  labor  direct  its  efforts  only  ai<Hig 
lines  that  prepare  the  way  for  greater  bai:gaining  strength, 
such  as  anti-injunction  laws,  freedom  from  anti-trust  laws,  f<H' 
example,  the  situation  will  be  changed.  It  not  only  would 
cease  to  advocate  many  practical  measures  which  it  is  now 
understood  to  sup^xvt.    It  would  cease  to  cooperate  with  such 
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assodatiiHis  as  those  just  named.  Sudt  an  attitude  would  be 
quickly  seized  by  the  cpponents  of  these  measures  and  cod- 
stnied  into  arguments.  Labor  itself,  it  would  be  urged,  does 
sot  want  such  laws.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  much  legisla- 
tion now  r^arded  as  very  desirable  as  social  l^islation  could 
be  enacted  in  face  of  such  opposition.  The  situation  at  present 
is  interesting  because  of  this  uncertain^.  Much  depends  upoa 
the  extent  to  which  organized  labor  will  go  in  the  next  few  years 
m  placing  insistence  upon  union  collective  bargaining  as  a 
substitute  for  l^islation. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 
TRADB-UmON  JUIUSDICTION 

A  source  of  friction  well  known  to  union  men  and  their  em- 
plc^rers  and  little  heard  of  outside  of  industrial  circles  is  dis- 
agreement over  jurisdiction.  What  Is  known  as  the  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  has  in  modem  times  come  to  be  a  serious  cause 
of  trouble.  Not  only  does  it  lead  to  strikes,  parriculariy  sym- 
pathetic strikes,  but  it  causes  rivaJry,  antagonism  and  open 
fighting  betweoi  locals  and  even  between  nationals  that  results 
in  great  ccmfusion  among  employers  who  are  willing  to  concede 
a  large  measure  of  cc^ective  bargaining. 

Jurisdictional  contrtJ  may  be  of  at  least  two  kinds.  One  has 
to  do  with  geographical  limits;  the  other  with  trade  or  craft 
activity.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  ctmiplex  and 
troubles<xne. 

Teititoilal  Jurisdictional  DlBpnteB. — Territorial  jurisdic- 
tional dilutes  OHue  naturally  from  the  growth  of  unions  and  the 
absorption  of  locals  into  nationals.  As  this  concentration  of  or- 
ganizatloa  has  progressed,  ^^utes  of  this  nature  have  grown 
steadily  of  less  impotance.  The  presence  of  organizers  in  the 
field  as  national  <^cers  makes  it  still  more  rare  for  dilutes  to 
arise  between  locals  of  the  same  trade.  These  raganizers  form 
the  locals  and  bring  them  into  the  union.  Naturally  the  locals 
lo(A  to  the  nationals  as  their  creators,  the  source  of  their  au- 
thcsity.  The  national  constitution  fixes  jurisdictional  resp(MiEi- 
bihty  and  control  and  in  questions  of  interpretaticm  the  national 
"ffiHflln  are  judges.  Trouble  of  this  kind  is  avoided  by  the  na- 
tionals through  r^ulations  noted  in  a  f(»7ner  chapter.  The 
consent  of  "ia^'ng  locals  must  be  secured  when  new  ones  are 
proposed  where  there  is  a  prospect  that  trouble  may  arise.  It 
is  a  general  rule  that  locals  applying  iot  membership  in  the 
nationals  will  have  their  territory  very  clearly  defined. 

Btrly  Locals.  —  Much  trouble  developed  in  the  earlier  period 
because  locals  sprang  up  in  remote  regions  and  throu^  ezpan- 
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sion  extended  their  claims  oi  territorial  jurisdiction  until  they 
came  into  conflict.  The  Granite  Cutters,  for  example,  originally 
planned  to  limit  their  control  to  New  England.  Locals  of 
granite  cutters  appeared,  however,  in  ndghboring  states  and 
asked  for  charters.  Canadian  locals  also  became  applicants. 
Rather  than  see  two  or  more  independent  nationals  with  doubt- 
ful permanency  of  territorial  boundaries,  it  was  decided  to 
depart  from  the  original  plans.  The  f^iplying  locals  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  and  the  union  became  an  intemationaL 

An  incident  is  recorded  that  has  its  amusing  ade  tbou^  all 
the  elements  of  serious  trouble  were  present.  A  railroad  was 
building  a  tunnel  which  b^;an  in  the  jurisdiction  of  one  local 
and  ended  in  that  of  another.  One  set  of  workmen  belonging 
to  tme  of  the  locals  completed  the  work.  The  officers  of  the 
local  whose  jurisdiction  had  been  invaded  presented  to  the 
intruding  local  a  demand  for  initiation  fees  and  dues  fnmi  the 
intruders.  This  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  throws  an 
interesting  light  upon  the  conditions  of  the  ^y. 

Growth  of  Nationals.  —  Though  much  of  the  posnble  friction 
has  been  removed  by  the  growth  of  the  more  powerful  nationals 
and  the  affiliation  of  so  many  of  them  into  a  national  federation, 
sources  of  friction  still  remain.  Some  workmen  are  c^q>osed 
to  yielding  control  to  a  central  authority.  These  may  form 
an  independent  society.  Its  existence  can  hardly  escape  the 
vigilant  observation  of  the  officials  of  the  nati(»ial  union  of 
the  trade.  If  the  independents  persist  in  standing  out  against 
all  inducements  to  join  the  national  movement,  it  is  quite  likdy 
that  means  will  be  found  for  forming  a  rival  local  of  members 
that  are  not  opposed  to  nationalism.  Hius  two  local  bodies 
will  dispute  for  jurisdiction  in  that  locality,  to  the  serious  em- 
barrassment of  even  kindly  disposed  employers  as  well  as  the 
confusion  of  the  public  mind.  In  some  cases  the  discipline  of 
the  national  may  be  too  rigorous.  Either  suspension  or  secession 
may  be  the  result.  In  other  cases  ambitious  local  leaders  may 
build  up  a  following  and,  failing  to  secure  the  recognition  that 
they  think  they  merit,  may  head  a  secession  movement.  Almost 
inevitably  the  national  frill  seek  to  repair  its  loss  by  building 
up  another  local  and  affiliating  it.  This  again  will  ffve  rise 
to  controversy  over  territorial  jurisdiction. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  an  independent  movement 
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or  a  secession  movement  will  be  restricted  to  local  territory. 
Here  are  rivals  for  national  territorial  jmisdiction  as  wdl. 
These  result  from  an  inability  of  either  to  summon  mough 
strength  to  bring  the  other  to  terms.  There  have  been  two 
associations  of  carpenters;  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners  having  a  membership  <A  about  10,000  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  and  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  with  over  300,000  members 
and  national  offices  in  Indianapolis.  The  last  named  belongs 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  charter  of  the  former 
having  been  revoked  in  1913.  Electrical  workers  have  two  or- 
ganizations. Each  one  is  known  as  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers.  Each  has  central  offices  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois.  The  membeiship  of  these  two  is  about  the  same, 
though  only  one  belongs  to  the  American  Federation.  Such 
instances  as  these  show  the  possibility  of  trouble  over  national 
territorial  jurisdiction.  The  preponderating  influence  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  policy  to  issue  charters 
to  but  one  of  two  or  more  fQ)plicants  that  may  be  in  territorial 
rivalry  make  this  type  of  jurisdictioiia]  dispute  less  likely  to 
arise. 

Trade  Jurisdictional  Disputes.  —  The  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  trade  or  craft  is  far  more  important  as  it  causes  much 
more  trouble  and  is  far  more  difficult  of  adjustment.  On  the  sur- 
face it  would  seem  a  very  simple  thing.  Carpenters  may  rightly 
exercise  jurisdictitHi  over  all  carpenter  work,  and  a  union  man 
belonging  to  a  mason's  \aaon  cannot  dispute  the  claim  with 
him.  So  a  boot  and  shoe  maker  insists  upon  a  difference  be- 
tween his  work  and  that  of  garment  making.  The  jurisdictions 
are  dear  and  each  reo^nizes  the  claims  of  the  other.  Rival 
unions  may  exist,  to  be  sure,  each  rlfliming  the  right  to  represent 
unionism  in  garment  making  or  in  shoe  making.  A  struggle  of 
this  nature  is  of  course  one  of  jurisdictional  control  but  not 
the  kind  of  strife  that  is  causing  most  trouble  in  modem  in- 
dustry. 

Changing  Trade  Lines.  —  DivisioD  and  subdivision  <tf  labor, 
eztm^ve  use  of  machinery,  changing  methods  of  woric,  sub- 
stitution of  materials;  all  Uiese  ezerdse  a  constant  influence 
upon  conventional  craft  lines.  Eighteenth  craitury  "trades" 
were  broad  and  inclusive  with  dear  cut  dividing  lines.    Those 
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of  the  twentieth  century  are  so  narrowed  by  the  changes  of 
modem  industry  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  by  comparison. 
In  the  eighteenth-century  sense  of  the  word  there  are  but  few 
"trades"  now.  To  mpiTitajn  jurisdiction  in  the  midst  of  these 
changes  has  caused  great  confusion  and  great  embarrassment 
to  the  progress  of  the  trade-union  movement. 

Confusion  and  Conqtlezity.  —  Though  simple  to  see  so  ^ 
as  facts  are  concerned,  the  situation  is  not  easy  to  aunprehend. 
A  solution  seems  baffling  at  present  If  a  roof  is  to  be  put  on 
a  building,  the  material  will  lie  in  different  jurisdictions.  If 
shingle,  it  belongs  to  the  carpenters,  presumably.  Slate  or 
tile  would  bring  in  the  International  Slate  and  Tile  Roofers 
Union  of  America.  A  composition  material  would  give  rise 
to  jurisdiction  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Com- 
position Roofers.  Laths  in  the  past  have  been  put  on  by  car- 
penters. But  for  metal  lath  there  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Metal 
Workers.  But  all  lathing  work  is  clamed  by  the  Wood  Wire 
and  Metal  Lathers  International  Union.  With  the  ezten^n 
of  electric  tianqwrtation,  car  drivers  have  become  motonneo. 
Steam  railroads  have  established  electric  power  and  use  their 
engineers  on  the  electric  engines.  This  opens  a  way  for  trouble 
between  the  Associadcm  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employ- 
ees and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Whoi 
imitation  marble  or  marbleithic  tile  is  to  be  set  there  are  the 
claims  of  the  Plasterers  International  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Marble  Woricers  and  the  Ceramic, 
Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers  and  Helpers  International 
Union.  Metal  doors  and  metal  casings,  known  as  "metal 
trim"  is  being  used  in  fiie-proof  construction.  Both  carpenters 
and  sheet  metal  workers  cl^m  this  work  as  being  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Pneumatic  tubes,  such  as  speaking 
tubes,  delivery  tubes  and  such,  are  omiing  into  more  general 
use.  This  kind  of  work  has  led  to  trouble  between  plumbers 
and  gas  fitters.  The  introduction  <rf  the  linotype  raised  an 
issue  between  the  printer  and  the  machinist  An  opa&tor 
of  a  linotype  under  union  rules  could  not  repair  the  machine 
he  operated.  It  was  not  clear  whether  selling  meat  in  a  meat 
market  was  work  that  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Butcher  Workmen  of  America  or  to  that  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  Intematitmal  Protective  Association. 
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These  random  illustrations  show  the  crani^exity  of  jurisdic- 
tional disputes.  When  there  is  the  work  of  employing  many 
trades  on  one  job  the  situation  becomes  a  hopeless  tangle. 
This  has  been  woven  into  a  brief  description  by  Br.  Whitney 
that  is  well  worth  quoting  in  full.  A  large  modem  fire-proof 
building  is  to  be  erected. 

"The  woi^  of  excavation,  requiring  mainly  unskilled  Ulx»', 
is  claimed  by  the  Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  Union, 
and,  except  where  the  excavation  is  so  deep  that  a  hoisting  en- 
gine or  oUier  machine  is  needed  to  bring  up  the  dirt,  it  may  be 
n^aided  as  conceded  to  this  unioa.  If  the  foundation  walls  are 
built  of  stone,  they  will  be  claimed  by  the  stonemasons,  who  are 
a  part  of  the  BricJdayers  and  Masc»is  Union,  since  the  jurisdic- 
ttOD  claimed  by  this  union  covers  the  setting  of  all  stone.  If  the 
foundation  had  been  of  brick,  the  work  would  have  been  con- 
trolled by  the  same  national  union.  If  the  foundaticm  had  been 
of  concrete,  the  Cement  Workers  would  have  laid  claim  to  the 
work,  while  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union  would  also  have 
been  likely  to  demand  control  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
crete was  being  used  as  substitute  for  brick  or  stcme. 

"The  framework  of  the  building,  hang  of  structural  steel  and 
iron,  will  be  ccmceded  to  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Wwkers 
Union.  For  the  outside  walls,  if  granite  is  used,  the  stone  must 
be  cut  by  the  Granite  Cutters,  who  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  cutting  of  that  material.  If  a  sandstone  or  any  stone 
stater  than  granite  is  used,  the  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters 
Association  will  control  the  cutting,  though  this  may  be  ccntested 
in  some  cases  by  the  stonemasons,  who  claim  that  very  often  it 
is  necessary,  or  at  least  expedient,  for  them  to  cut  stone  in  con- 
necticm  with  setting  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Stone  Cutters 
may  claim  the  placing  <tf  the  stone  in  the  wall  on  the  score  that 
the  setting  of  stone  is  a  branch  of  the  stone  cutter's  art,  but  gen- 
erally stone  setting  is  yielded  to  the  masons. 

'"Hie  roof,  if  made  of  composition,  slag,  or  other  roofing  mate- 
rial sudi  as  a^halt  and  gravel,  will  be  built  under  the  control 
of  the  Composition  Roofers,  who  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
[dadng  of  this  roc^ng  material;  if  the  roof  is  of  slate  or  tile,  it  is 
conceded  to  the  Slate  and  Tile  Roofers.  The  floors  are  likely  to 
be  of  reinforced  concrete.  In  that  case  the  Carpenten  will 
claim  tlie  building  of  all  molds  and  forms;  the  miTing  and  the 
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hanHling  of  the  coDCTete  will  be  demanded  by  both  the  Cement 
Workers  and  the  Hod  Caniers,  while  the  Bricklayers  will  con- 
taid  that  such  work  ou^t  to  be  d<Mie  under  the  directicai  of  a 
bricklayer  foreman.  Finally,  the  metal  sheathing  which  forms 
the  ba^  for  the  concrete  is  claimed  both  by  the  Lathers  and  by 
the  Sheet  Metal  Wi^ku?.  If  the  floors  are  made  of  wood,  they 
will  be  conceded  to  the  Carpenters  as  their  work.  The  lathing 
of  the  building  will  be  done  by  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 
Lathers,  though  on  one  side  this  wwk  aj^iroaches  closely  the 
trade  line  of  the  carpenter,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  sheet 
metal  worker. 

"  The  pflinring  and  the  decoratii^  of  the  building  will  be 
claimed  by  the  Painters,  although  the  putting  up  erf  picture 
molding  is  demanded  by  the  Carpenters  on  the  ground  that  the 
material  is  wood  and  is  attached  by  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools. 
The  placing  of  the  hollow  metal  dons  and  sash  throughout  the 
building  will  be  conwlered  by  the  Carpenters  as  belonging  to 
their  trade  because  this  work  reqiures  the  use  of  their  tods  and 
their  skill  and  because  the  use  of  sheet  metal  is  displadng  what 
was  fonnexly  carpenters'  work,  while  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
regard  this  as  part  of  thdr  trade,  inasmuch  as  they  manufacture 
this  material  and  do  nothing  but  handle  sheet  metal,  so  that  they 
have  the  skill  necessary  to  erect  it  Plimibing,  heating  and 
lighting  are  trades  not  very  difficult  to  cUstingiush,  but  if  a 
vacuum  cleaning  system,  a  qirinkler  system,  or  some  other  ex- 
tension of  one  of  these  older  trades  is  to  be  installed,  difficulties 
arise.  The  Steam  Fittras  inniiifi^iii  that  custom  ought  to  be  the 
guide,  that  is,  that  it  should  be  ascertained  which  trade  group 
was  cHiginally  r^arded  as  the  most  con^tent  to  do  the  work, 
as  evidenced  by  the  chtHce  <A  the  builder.  The  Plumbers  would 
also  claim  this  work  on  the  groimd  that  they  have  men  in  thdr 
organization  who  practice  these  trades,  and  that  the  whole  pipe- 
fitting  industry  ought  to  be  united  under  their  jurisdiction,  but 
this  cconplication  arises  out  of  the  existence  of  dual  associations, 
and  is  not  due  to  uncertain  trade  lines. 

"The  construction  of  the  elevat(»s  will  be  dumed  in  its  cai- 
tirety  by  the  Elevator  Constructors,  but  this  demand  will  be 
opposed  for  different  parts  of  the  work  by  the  Electric^  Woi^ers, 
the  Sheet  Metal  W<M-ker8,  the  Machinists,  the  Structural  Iron 
Workers,  and  the  Caipniters,  each  of  these  unions  Haiming  such 
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part  of  the  work  ta  it  regards  as  lying  within  its  trade.  The 
Elevator  Constructors  maintain  that  the  whole  work  is  so  closely 
ccomected  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  or  prc^>erly  performed 
in  parts  by  different  trades.  The  plastering  c£  the  building 
will  be  conceded  to  the  Plasterers,  since  the  work  of  applying 
plastic  material  to  walls  is  pretty  well  defined.  However,  if 
certun  forms  of  decorative  plaster,  which  are  made  up  in  fac- 
ttmes  and  cast  in  sections  all  ready  to  be  nailed  to  the  wall,  are 
used,  the  Plasterers  will  still  insist  on  the  control  of  the  woi^ 
because  the  use  of  this  material  is  displacing  the  dder  fonn  of 
plaster,  and  the  Carpenters  will  demand  it  on  the  ground  that 
to  nail  these  blocks  to  the  wall  is  essentially  their  wortc  since  it  is 
performed  with  their  tools.  The  interior  marble  work  fta  stairs, 
mantds,  fireplaces  and  columns  will  be  d(me  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Marble  Workers,  who  have  control  of  the  cutting  and 
setting  of  interior  marble  work,  whereas  if  the  same  material 
were  used  on  the  outside  of  the  building  the  Stone  Cutters  and 
the  Masons  would  have  control.  The  erection  of  the  scaffolding 
used  in  various  stages  <tf  the  construction  of  the  building  will  be 
claimed  by  the  Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  on  the 
ground  that  it  requires  little  skill  and  is  therefore  to  be  classed  as 
labcffers'  work;  by  the  Carpenters,  because  carpenters'  tools  are 
used;  and,  when  scaffcJding  is  to  be  used  by  the  Marble  Workers, 
by  the  Marble  Wcn'kers  Helpers  on  the  ground  that  the  erecticMi 
d  the  scaffolding  is  closely  assodated  with  the  placing  of  the 
marble." 

Siqiplementing  this  statement  with  another  made  from  the 
pcnnt  of  view  of  the  troublesome  strike  arising  over  jurisdictional 
disputes,  it  has  been  insisted  that  "unless  the  related  trades 
bargain  jointly  with  employers  and  make  joint  agreements,  the 
policy  of  waging  sympathetic  strikes  increases  the  number  in- 
volved in  each  conflict  without  reducing  the  number  of  such 
conflicts.  For  example,  the  carpenters  engaged  in  the  construc- 
ti<m  oi  a  building  declare  a  strike  for  higher  wages,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  every  other  trade  on  the  building  qmt  work  in  sympathy. 
When  this  trouble  has  been  adjusted,  the  plumbers  discover  that 
the  empl<^er  has  violated  his  agreement  with  them;  and  all 
trades  again  go  on  strike.  Next,  the  elevator  constructors  and 
the  hoisUng  engineers  quaird  as  to  which  of  them  ^lall  run  the 
ctHupleted  elevator.  The  other  trades  take  sides  and  all  building 
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cpeTEtions  are  suspended  until  the  dispute  am  be  settled.  Then 
the  business  agent  of  the  plasterers'  union  finds  that  his  trade 
has  a  grievance  and  orders  every  one  to  leave  the  biulding.  This 
is  not  a  very  exaggerated  picture  of  conditions  in  the  building 
industry  as  they  existed  in  Chicago  just  befco^  1900  <x  in  New 
York  during  the  spring  and  sununer  of  1902.  Building  cf>erations 
were  seriously  demoralized.  The  time  for  the  ultimate  comple- 
tion of  a  building  was  a  matter  of  gamble  with  all  odds  in  i&vor 
ctf  delay.  Building  contractors,  landlcu^,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic joined  in  a  chorus  of  protest  against  the  arbitrary  methods  of 
the  unions." 

Attenqits  to  Solve  Difficulties.  —  How  to  prevent  conflict 
■when  these  disputes  over  jurisdiction  arise  has  thus  far  remained 
an  unanswered  question.  Many  attempts  at  solution  have  been 
made  but  none  have  met  with  very  marked  success.  Tlie  plan 
of  having  the  workman  join  two  or  more  unions  has  been  tried. 
This  may  help  the  individual  laborer  out  of  his  embarrassment 
but  it  does  not  remove  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  While  the 
bricklayers  and  stone  masons  were  organized  in  separ&te  locals, 
in  one  instance  a  workman  joined  both  locals.  Tiie  bricklayers 
struck  a  job  and  the  workman  secured  work  on  a  stonemason 
job.  His  work  called  for  drilling  some  hcdes  for  gas  pipes  through 
fire-proof  arches.  This  was  a  bricklayer's  job  and  consequently 
he  was  fined  by  his  bricklayers'  local  for  violating  their  rule' 
against  doing  work  on  a  struck  job.  An  appeal  to  the  national 
convention  of  bricklayers  led  to  a  revi^on  <^  rules  and  a  better 
adjustment  between  the  trades. 

Efforts  are  nuide  by  the  nationals  to  make  more  and  mott 
dear  the  specific  jurisdicdon  of  their  authority.  In  the  consti-  ' 
tution  is  stated  as  fully  as  possible  the  limits  d  the  particular 
trade.  Then  every  local  applying  for  a  duirter  must  state 
what  work  it  will  control.  If  the  local  be  a  mixed  local  each 
member  must  register  In  one  branch.  In  the  Marble  Workers 
Union,  for  example,  a  member  must  roister  himself  as  a  cutter, 
polisher,  machine  band,  helper,  quarryman  or  any  other  of 
the  subdivisions.  The  carpenters  as  early  as  i836  defined 
their  jurisdiction.  "Those  persons  are  eligible  to  membership 
who  are  competent  carpenters  and  joiners,  engaged  at  wood 
work;  and  also  any  stair  builder,  millwright,  planing  mill  bench 
hand  or  any  cabinet  maker  engaged  at  carpenter  work  or  any 
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cdipenter  running  wood  working  machinery  shall  be  eligible." 
More  recently  these  statements  have  been  made  much  more 
elaborate.  The  Electrical  Workers  declare  that  "each  charter 
must  state  the  class  of  work  and  the  geognq>hlcal  jurisdiction 
covered  by  the  charter  and  a  record  of  each  charter  and  its 
jurisdiction  must  be  kept  with  the  International  Order."  The 
Granite  Cutters  somewhat  dictatorially  assert  their  jurisdic- 
tion: "It  is  hereby  declared  and  set  forth,"  declares  the  Con- 
stitution, "that  the  Granite  Cutters  International  Association 
<tf  America  claims  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  cutting,  carving, 
dressing,  sawing  and  setting  all  granite  and  hard  stone  on  which 
granite  cutters  tools  are  usedj "  also  all  machine  work  for  the 
same;  and  further  "declare  and  set  forth  that  no  other  trade, 
craft  or  calling  has  any  right  or  jurisdiction  over  "  these  named 
activities.  The  Typographical  Union  ckuns  that  its  "juris- 
diction shall  include  all  branches  of  the  printing  and  kindred 
trades,  other  than  those  over  which  jurisdiction  has  been  con- 
ceded by  agreement."  The  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers 
have  an  elaborate  definition  of  what  shall  constitute  bricklaying 
masonry,  stone  masonry,  artificial  stone  masonry  and  plaster- 
ing. Of  these  the  jurisdiction  over  artificial  stone  masonry 
seems  the  most  arbitrarily  asserted.  "The  cutting,  setting 
and  pointing  of  cement  blocks  or  artificial  stone,  and  all  cement 
that  is  used  for  hacking  up  external  walls,  the  building  of  party 
walls,  columns,  girders,  beams,  floors,  stairs,  arches  and  plaster 
block  partitions,  where  substituted  for  brick." 

By  this  means  a  national  may  ccmtiol  its  locals.  But  this 
is  not  the  most  serious  phase.  When  nationals  claim  jurisdic- 
tion against  each  other,  there  is  no  controlling  authority  to 
act  as  peacemaker.  Recent  trade-union  history  has  some  sad 
stories  in  its  pages  because  of  these  struggles  between  nadonals. 

The  core  workers  organized  a  separate  national  union.  Being 
too  weak  to  maintain  a  separate  existence,  they  were  forced 
to  amalgamate  with  the  International  Molders  Union.  Then 
work  in  brass  became  more  important.  The  molding  of  brass 
was  work  for  brass  workers.  It  was  also  molding  work.  The 
Internationa]  Molders  Union  claimed  jurisdiction.  So  also  did 
the  Metal  Polisheis,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  and  Silver  Workers 
Union  of  North  America.  A  lively  contentitHi  has  been  waged 
between  these  nationals  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  with  no 
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pernuLQent  settlement  other  than  voluntary  "agreements'* 
between  "sovereign"  officials.  The  Molders  are  also  under 
the  shadow  of  an  amalgamation  of  all  metal  trades.  The  editor 
of  the  Moldeis  trade  journal  in  opposing  this  movement  makes 
two  points.  Amalgamate,  he  says,  means  "to  unite,  to  inter- 
'  weave,  to  intermingle,  to  make  one  and  the  same  of  what  had 
fonnerly  been  separate  bodies."  To  amalgamate  would  mean 
virtually  that  the  Molders  Union  would  pass  out  of  existence 
as  a  separate  body  and  its  affairs  would  be  managed  by  ma- 
chinists, pattern-makers,  blacksmiths,  bcnlermakers  and  other 
metal  trade  workers  while  the  moldexs  would  become  re^Kxisi- 
ble  for  all  these  other  trades  as  well.  As  an  example  of  what 
would  happen,  the  editor  then  refers  to  the  fate  of  the  core 
workers.  Until  1903  they  had  a  separate  national  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation.  They  amalgamated  with  the 
Molders.  This  brought  an  end  to  their  union  with  all  its  laws, 
policies,  and  its  separate  funds.  They  were  governed  by  laws 
and  poUdes  as  determined  by  the  majority  of  molders. 

In  rSoS  the  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  Union  applied 
to  the  American  Federation  for  a  charter.  The  a^iplicatioQ 
was  oi^xned  by  the  Plumbers  Union.  The  Federation  granted 
a  provisional  charter  providing  that  the  Plumbers  should  keep 
their  present  members  who  were  steam  or  hot  water  fitters 
and  that  they  might  admit  to  their  membership  others  in  towns 
that  were  too  strndl  for  both  unions  to  maintain  locals.  The 
plumbers  continued  their  opposition.  In  1911  the  Federation 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  plumbers  over  all  steam  and 
hot  water  fitting  work  and  the  following  year  it  refused  to  seat 
representatives  of  the  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  Union, 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  plumbers  over  all  pipe  trades. 
The  result  has  been  the  formation  of  the  United  Association 
of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam 
Fitters  Helpers  of  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labm,  and  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  International  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water 
and  Power  Pipe  Fitters  and  Helpers  of  America. 

Tendency  toward  Amalgamation.  —  In  such  struggles  as 
these  there  has  resulted  an  amalgamation  of  the  unions  into  a 
common  organization  with  a  single  constitution.  Details  of  laws 
and  rules  have  been  worked  out  in  each  instance  to  meet  the  par- 
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ticular  case.  Even  the  names  of  some  of  the  assodations  sug^t 
much  of  strife  and  adjustment  00  the  basis  of  a  working  agree- 
ment. Hie  Amalgamated  Bluestone  Cutteis,  Flaggers,  Curb 
and  Bridge  Setters  of  America;  International  Brotherhood 
of  Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America; 
International  Brick,  Tile,  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers  Alliance; 
Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  International  Union;  Xn- 
temational  Union  of  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Automobile  Workers; 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  of 
America;  International  Union  of  Pavers,  Ranmieroien,  Flag 
Layers,  Bridge  and  Stone  Curb  Setters;  International  Union 
ot  Shingle  Weavers,  Sawmill  Workers  and  Woodsmen;  Hotd 
and  Restaurant  Employers  International  Alliance  and  Bar- 
tenders Intenuttional  L«igue  of  America  —  such  associations  as 
these  reveal  (me  method  of  solving  the  difficulty.  Nearly  all 
(^  them  are  smaller  unions  with  enough  interests  in  common 
to  lead  to  some  kind  of  amalgamation.  When  one  union  is 
more  powerful  than  its  jurisdictional  rival  the  result  tells  a 
different  tale.  The  I^pc^gn^thlcd  Union  has  won  against  the 
Association  of  Madunists  in  the  contest  for  jurisdiction  over 
machine  tenders  in  printing  establishments.  Both  Brewery 
Workers  and  Mine  Workers  have  won  over  the  Engineers. 
At  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1914 
there  were  many  contests  still  unsettled.  The  Association  of 
Longshoremen  and  the  Seamans  Union  were  at  odds  over  the 
jurisdiction  of  men  employed  in  marine  warehouses.  A  long 
controversy  between  the  United  Brotheriiood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  and  the  Amalgamated  Sodety  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  was  announced  as  having  been  ended.  Trouble  was 
rqwrted  as  still  unsettled  between  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgemen,  the  Associated  Union 
ot  Steam  Shovelmen,  and  the  International  Union  of  Steam 
and  Operating  Engineers.  The  Cigar  Makers  International 
Union  and  the  National  Stogie  Makers  League  were  at  odds. 
Other  controversies  were  those  between  the  Brewery  Workers 
and  the  Coopers  International  Union;  the  International  Print- 
ing Pressmen  and  the  International  Plate  Printers  Union  over 
new  processes  and  new  presses;  Stove  Mounters  and  Sheet 
Metal  Workers;  Machinists  and  Elevator  Constructors;  Black- 
smiths and  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers;  Plasterers 
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and  Carpenters;  Litiu^raphers,  Printing  Pressmen  and  Photo- 
Engravers;  Lithogr^hers  and  Lithographic  Pressfeeders;  Hod 
Carriers  and  Cement  Workers;  Upholsterers  and  Carpet  Me- 
chanics; Blacksmiths  and  Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors; 
Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructois  and  Compressed  Air  Workers; 
Electrical  Workers  and  Theatrical  Stage  Employees;  Flint 
Glass  Workers  and  Machinists;  Teamsters,  Brewers,  Bakers 
and  Laundry  Workers  (over  drivers  of  wagons);  Electrical 
Workers  and  Engineers;  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,  Bla<i- 
smiths,  Upholsterers,  Machinists  and  Metal  Polishers. 

Such  a  list  of  jurisdictional  difficulties  is  more  significant 
than  entertaining.  Reading  between  the  lines  it  reveals  a  sit- 
uation that  means  much,  for  good  or  for  ill,  to  the  labor  move- 
ment. If  the  unions  are  unable  to  adapt  their  organization 
and  activities  to  industrial  changes,  they  will  have  given  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  a  powerful  wet^n.  To  keep  pace 
with  all  the  readjustments  that  are  now  made  in  the  name  of 
science  and  efficiency  requires  a  d^ree  of  adaptability  and 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  trade  unions  that  they  do  not  ^)pear 


Settlement  through  American  Federation.  —  The  natural 
way  to  deal  with  the  inter-union  differences  would  ^pear  to 
be  throng  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  But  many  of 
the  unicms  do  not  belong  to  the  Federation.  In  other  instances 
refusal  to  apply  for  a  charter  on  the  part  of  a  trade  union  has 
been  followed  by  the  deliberate  formation  of  a  rival  in  the  trade, 
one  that  will  hold  a  Federation  charter.  This  may  extend  the 
influence  of  the  Federation  but  the  gain  is  not  a  net  gain  until 
it  is  offset  against  the  existence  of  a  new  jurisdictional  strug^e, 
the  results  of  which  concern  employers  as  well  as  union  men. 
Even  whne  the  struggle  is  between  unions  that  are  affiliated 
with  the  Federation  the  situation  has  not  been  handled  with 
imiform  success.  Though  forced  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
these  disputes,  it  has  done  so  reluctantly.  A  study  of  the  Federa- 
tion's relatim  to  some  of  the  more  imp(xtant  struggles  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  its  pdicy  has  been  marked  by  "great 
vacillation."  "It  is  difficult  to  see,"  says  Blum,  "how  their 
mediation  has  been  of  great  moment  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  conferences  and  conciliatory  efforts  had  a  certain  moral 
influence  in  bringing  about  an  adjustment."    Again  this  same 
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writer  adds,  "There  has  been  no  logical  ending"  to  so  oiany  of 
the  dilutes.  "The  good  offices  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  have  been  of  no  avail,  .  .  .  the  controvosy,  not  de- 
cided by  anybody  or  on  any  principle,  is  won  by  the  strongs 
union."  From  his  study  of  the  building  trades  controversy 
Whitney  concludes  that  Uie  American  Federation  of  Labor  fails 
as  ao  arbitration  agency.  His  study,  he  declares,  "will  convince 
anyone  that  it  is  not  without  cause  that  the  unions  are  unwill- 
ing to  rely  for  a  decision  as  to  their  jurisdiction  claims  upon  the 
justice  and  impartiality  of  either  the  American  Federation  <rf 
Labor  or  the  Building  Trades  DepartmenL"  Even  the  out- 
spoken friends  oi  the  American  Federation  admit  its  weakness 
in  this  regard.  "The  American  Federation  of  LabOT,"  writes 
Mr.  John  Mitchell  in  his  Organized  Labor,  "has  accomplished 
a  great  deal  toward  preventing  the  outbreak  of  jurisdictional 
disputes  and  toward  settling  them  where  they  have  aheady 
occurred.  In  this  mattn  the  American  FederatioD  of  Labor 
should  be  greatly  strengthened." 

Without  attempting  to  sit  in  too  rigid  judgment  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  American  Federation  in  dealing  with  cases 
of  jurisdictionaJ  controversies,  a  moment's  thought  as  to  its 
own  organization  will  be  helpful  in  explaining.  This  organiza- 
tion is  essentially  &  federation.  As  has  been  described  in  a  fwmer 
chapter,  it  is  made  up  of  self-governing  national  unions.  Its 
existence  depends  upon  the  sufftort  of  such  unions.  This  limits 
very  mudi  the  authority  of  the  Federation,  frardng  it  in  behalf 
of  its  own  continued  existence  to  adt^t  the  course  dictated  by 
"practical  expediency."  The  more  powerful  national  unions 
do  not  yield  gracefully  to  a  decision  in  favor  of  a  weaker  rival. 
Their  voting  strength,  their  financial  supp<^,  their  tacitly  recog- 
nized community  of  interest  with  other  larger  nationals  all 
tend  to  make  them  at  times  quite  independent  of  the  Federa- 
tion's authority.  The  Federation's  Executive  Committee  to 
which  its  troubles  are  usually  referred  is  made  up  largely  of 
leaders  chosen  from  among  the  strong  nationals.  Discipline, 
exercised  upcsi  a  national  by  the  Federation,  may  prove  to  be 
a  boomerang.  Tix  Federation  is,  by  its  very  nature,  compelled 
to  be  "practical"  in  securing  its  ends.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  fails  as  an  arbitration  agency  in  such  disputes, 
as  Whitney  points  out,  "for  the  reason  that  its  very  existence  is 
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too  intimately  dq>endent  upon  the  members  and  the  ccmtiibu- 
ticais  of  the  affiliated  unions  for  it  to  be  absolutely  impartial  in 
passing  upon  disputes  in  which  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
ctmteaiding  uiions  is  voy  dissimilar," 

Lack  o<  Prittdple  In  Disputes.  —  The  main  reason  for  failure 
and  confusicHi,  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  FederatioD  of  Labor 
but  of  the  uni<His  as  well  is  the  entire  lack  of  any  general  prin- 
dple  or  universal  bass  of  settlement.  The  dtuation  is  c(hi- 
fused  not  a  little  by  the  evolulion  of  industry  as  well  as  by 
peiBcmal  rivalries  and  mutual  distrust.  Several  "bases  (d  set- 
tlement" have  been  proposed  and  s<mie  of  tbem  have  been  in- 
voked in  connection  with  sucxessful  adjustments.  It  would  be 
bcdd  to  assert  that  they  were  the  causes  oi  settlement  Some- 
times the  material  used  is  urged  in  support  of  a  contention;  as 
when  the  metal  workers  claim  jurisdiction  over  metal  doors  and 
metal  trim,  or  iron  workers  over  shipbuilding.  Sometimes  the 
nature  oi  the  (q>eration  involved  is  urged;  as  lathing,  whether 
wood,  metal  <^  wire;  plastering,  whether  spreading  soft  plaster 
or  nailing  blocks  of  ready-made  plaster  in  place.  Again  the 
tools  used  make  a  basis  for  distinction;  as  stone  cutting,  granite 
cutting  and  marble  cutting  tools,  ca  carpenters'  tools  instead  of 
masons',  when  plaster  blocks  are  put  in  place.  The  character 
of  the  establishment  in  which  the  work  is  done  spears  to  some 
aa  conclusive;  as  machinists  on  linotypes  in  a  printing  shop, 
or  coopers  in  a  brewery,  or  wood  workers  in  a  piano  factory. 
Other  claims  equally  partisan  have  been  put  forward  as  decisive, 
and  these  only  add  to  the  confusion.  In  fact  none  of  them  is 
rational.  Trade  jealousy  or  self-defense,  as  the  case  may  be, 
dictates  the  establishment  of  a  jurisdictional  claim.  Once 
established,  the  claim  must  be  supported  by  "argument." 
The  argument  is  then  made  to  fit  the  side.  Little  heed  is  paid 
to  consistency.  Carpenters,  who  claim  plaster  work  because 
carpenters'  hammers  and  nails  are  used  to  fasten  the  blocks 
in  place,  claim  shipbuilding  work  though  the  tools  have  to  be 
quite  different  Plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  steam  fitting,  each 
had  its  separate  reason  why  its  particular  imion  should  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  all  three. 

The  importance  to  the  industrial  world  generally  of  a  settle- 
ment of  these  disputes  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  to  the  interests  oi 
unionism.    While  there  are  differences,  the  employer  may  take 
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advantage  of  them.  They  sometimes  lead  to  strikes.  The 
public  very  oaturaUy  looks  vpoa  them  as  phases  of  factional 
strife  whidi  ctmcem  one  umaa  as  against  another  or  one  group 
of  leaden  in  rivalry  vith  another.   In  a  sense  they  are  right 

Unionism's  Problem.  —  It  is  a  problem  iar  uni<mism  itadf 
to  settle.  Outsiders  as  arbitrators  cannot  settle  anything.  Not 
much,  if  indeed  anything  more  than  a  tempcsBiy  adjustment, 
was  settled  when  Judge  Gaynor  decided  that  metal  trim  and 
doors  should  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  carpenters,  A  com- 
mittee of  ardiitecta  in  Chicago  said  that  in  case  of  the  coa- 
structi(Hi  of  the  Northwestern  Depot  the  imitation  marble 
should  be  set  by  the  marble  workers  and  not  by  the  plasteren. 
The  H<m.  Seth  Low  decided  that  the  installing  (A  thermostats, 
regulating  the  beating  i4>paiatus,  belonged  to  plumbers  and 
not  to  the  steam  fitters. 

So  long  as  the  diffoences  exist,  the  employer  will  sedc  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  Different  wage  scales  may  exist  and 
the  die^>er  workmen  may  be  fully  ccnnpetent  to  do  the  wwk. 
The  employer  can  hire  them  and  still  claim  that  his  shc^  is 
"uiii<H)."  If  <Hie  group  strikes,  the  employer  may  hire  union 
substitutes  and  in  that  case  one  union  "scabs"  on  another.  In 
one  case  a  contracts  employed  pointers  to  point  up  the  walls 
after  the  bricklayers  had  done  their  work.  The  pointers  were 
organized.  The  bricklayers  claimed  jurisdiction  over  pointing, 
struck  the  job  to  compel  the  discharge  of  the  ptHntets,  won  the 
strike,  compelled  the  employer  to  pay  the  higher  bricklayer's 
wage  iai  the  pcmiting  work,  and  established  their  case  in  court 
as  a  "lawful"  strike. 

Its  Abflity  to  Solve  it.  —  So  far  as  jurisdictional  dilutes  are 
due  to  industrial  evcdution,  they  cannot  be  prevented.  Unionism 
must  find  a  way  of  adjusting  them.  The  trade-union  form  of 
organization  does  not  promise  to  do  this  very  effectively.  Prec- 
edent and  tradition  take  a  strong  hold  even  on  unions  of  la- 
braera.  Traditional  trade  lines  and  precedents  in  division  of 
work  have  been  rather  firmly  establidied.  The  unions  do  not 
easily  readjust  themselves.  Conservatism  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  accumulation  of  lai^  strike  funds,  of  various  forms 
of  benefit  funds  which  cannot  be  readily  and  equitably  read- 
justed to  r^idly  changing  trade  conditions.  The  least  that 
the  strictly  trade  unions  can  do,  if  they  are  to  adhere  to  the 
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trade  priodple  of  <Kgajiizatioo,  b  tx>  develop  stmie  more  effective 
forms  of  federation  or  coSper&tion  than  has  yet  appeaiei.  The 
American  Federatioo  d  Labor  is  itself  a  step  in  this  direction. 
The  five  departments  into  which  it  has  associated  many  of 
its  afiSliated  unions  is  a  further  step  toward  the  same  end. 
More  remains  to  be  done.  So  far  as  the  diqiutes  arise  primarily 
from  p><BngiTig  trade  lines  that  acc<Hnpany  evolutionary  changes 
in  industry,  the  only  salvation  Id  sight  within  the  hypothesis 
of  trade  uniimism  is  an  automatic  part  of  the  internal  organism 
that  shall  wwk  quickly  and  continuously  for  inter-trade  peace 
and  harmony.  Further  discussion  of  this  phase  would  lead  to 
changes  in  the  structure  of  unionism,  a  tt^ic  dealt  with  a  little 
later. 

So  far  aa  jurisdicticxial  disputes  arise  from  factional  strife 
and  internal  rivalry,  the  remedy  is  easier  to  discover  if  not  ^m- 
pier  to  iqiply.  Here  the  one  necessary  element  is  leadersh^ 
and  educaticm.  Ilie  rank  and  file  have  a  large  respcMisibility  to 
thdr  own  movemait.  They  do  not  appear  fully  to  recognize 
this.  Short-sighted  demands  that  run  counter  to  the  course 
of  industry,  even  though  vigorously  insisted  upon  by  the  ma- 
jcoity  of  a  trade,'can  lead  only  to  trouble.  Failure  lies  ahead 
of  such  groups  of  workers.  One  trade  proq>cring  at  another's 
expense  cannot  be  justified  on  any  rational  grounds.  The  man 
in  the  ranks  must  see  this. 

Greater  than  the  rcsp(»isibility  of  the  men  who  follow  is  that 
of  the  leaders.  This  is  not  the  [dace  to  discuss  trade  union's 
need  for  developing  the  right  kind  of  leadership.  It  is  dear, 
however,  that  many  <d  the  disputes  over  jurisdiction  are  due  to 
factional  strife  and  personal  ambitiiHi.  Rival  unions  are  gen- 
erally due  to  the  existence  of  personal  rivalries.  Failure  to  de- 
mark  clearly  between  overlapping  or  changing  trades  is  also  too 
frequently  due  to  jealousies  between  leaders,  each  able  to  per- 
suade an  uniDtelllgent  following  that  his  is  the  just  cause.  To 
bear  the  reasons  urged,  the  reflections  cast,  the  personalities 
and  recriminations  expressed  in  some  of  these  discussitms  is 
quite  sufficient  to  reveal  selfishness  as  the  cause  ot  all  the 
troiMe,  if  not  of  all  the  disagreement. 

When  unionism  oin  relieve  itself  of  tlus  last  named  group  of 
causes,  the  way  will  be  <q>en  to  adqit  some  machinery  for  settling 
those  difficulties  that  are  inherent  in  industty.    With  good 
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leadership  and  intelligeDt  following  the  vay  may  be  open  to 
adopt  Mr.  John  Mitchell's  advice  when  he  says  that "  the  various 
organizations  claiming  the  same  work  should  be  compelled  to 
submit  the  question  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  technically 
equipped  special  committees  appointed  by  the  American  Fed- 
erati<m  <A  Labor.  The  respective  claims  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  should  then  be  passed  upon  and  the  award  should  be 
absolutely  final.  The  national  unions  should  support  the  Fed- 
eration in  its  decisions,  and  all  organizations  which  refuse  to 
abide  thereby  should  be  punished  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Federation.  It  is  important  that  any  decisions  arrived  at 
should  be  national  and  not  merely  local  in  their  scope,  and  that 
they  should  be  strictly  enforced." 
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mDUSTRIAl  umoRiSH 

In  aD  euHei  chi4)ter  the  two  different  principles  of  orgaziiza- 
tion  were  pointed  out:  the  one,  the  principle  of  common  interests 
of  all  laborers;  and  the  other,  that  of  trade  or  craft  interest.  On 
the  former  was  built  up  the  Knights  of  Labor.  On  the  latter 
rest  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  group  of  national 
and  international  trade  unions.  The  Knights  of  Labor  has  an 
interest  now  that  is  historical  only.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  with  its  affiliated  trade  unions  repiesents  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  American  labor  movement  of  to-day.  But  there 
is  coming  into  prominence  a  third  f<Hin  ot  umoa,  the  indtatrial 
union,  and  this  demands  attention. 

Basis  of  Industrial  nnlonism.  —  As  the  name  implies,  its 
basis  of  membership  is  the  common  labor  interest  of  an  industry. 
The  industrial  union  is  the  union  of  the  workmen  of  an  industry. 
Whether  this  be  a  principle  or  not  is  a  question  of  no  great  prac- 
tical importance.  It  may  be  styled  a  new  principle  <rf  organiza- 
tion, or  it  may  be  classed  as  a  compromise  between  the  broad 
common-interest-of-all-labor  principle  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
much  narrower  trade-or-craft-limitation  principle  on  the  other. 
Whether  the  one  or  the  other,  so  far  as  principle  of  organization 
is  concerned,  the  industrial  union  is  commanding  dose  attention 
mainly  for  reasons  purely  practical. 

WiUi  so  influential  a  champion  of  the  strict  trade-union  prin- 
ciple as  the  American  Federatipn  of  Labor  in  the  field,  industrial 
unionism  has  encountered  strong  oppositi<nL  Yet  its  deter- 
mined advocates  have  persisted  in  the  fight  until  the  issue  has 
become  an  open  one.  Two  strong  national  unions  represmt 
conspicuously  the  new  ^pe.  Others  q>pear  to  be  iqqiroaching 
it  in  changes  that  are  being  made,  while  in  still  other  industries 
there  is  turmoil  that  hardly  presents  any  promise  of  being  cleared 
up  except  1^  reorganization  aa  some  iiulustrial  basis  rather  than 
tnide  basis. 
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Tni«8  of  bldtutriil  Unionism.  —  The  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  is  one  of  the  strongest  types  and  champions  of  indus- 
trial unionism.  It  includes  within  its  membership  all  workers 
in  and  ajound  the  mine.  There  are  no  subdivisions  along  trade 
lines,  no  affiliations  or  alliiinpM  of  trade  groups  into  the  lai^er 
unions.  All  woikmen  without  regard  to  skill,  kind  of  work  or 
age  belong  to  the  local  and  the  locals  form  the  sub-districts,  the 
districts  and  the  international.  That  there  is  a  subdivision  of 
labor  in  mining  becomes  evident  when  one  encounters  a  list  of 
the  various  activities.  Engineer,  fireman,  machinist,  ashman, 
trapper,  b&mman,  oiler,  teamster,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  gate- 
man,  inspector,  loader,  culm  driver,  washery  man,  slate  picker, 
'  brakerboy,muIedriver,  electrician,  tracklayer,  timber  man,  day 
labwer:  these  are  some  of  the  scores  of  different  occupations  in 
and  around  a  coal  mine.  The  various  (^lerations  f  umiah  to  the 
membership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  representatives  of 
twenty  different  nations  speaking  as  many  different  languages 
and  dialects.  The  struggle  with  die  engineers  for  control  of  that 
specific  trade  within  the  mines  has  been  referred  to  in  the  dis- 
cusnon  of  jurisdictional  disputes.  Other  controversies  have 
arisen,  the  present  outcome  being  that  the  miners'  organization 
exercises  unquestioned  jurisdiction  over  all  the  various  divisicnu 
of  mining  labor.  This  has  not  been  accomplished  without 
apportion,  but  the  nature  of  the  mining  industry  favored  tills 
form  of  organization  and  to-day  there  seems  none  to  question 
not  only  the  fact  but  the  advisability  of  industrial  unionism  in 
mines.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
Its  avowed  object  is  "to  unite  the  various  persons  working  in 
and  around  the  mines,  mills  and  smeltera  into  one  central  body," 
and  this  it  does  very  effectively. 

Similarly  the  brewers  have  extended  thdr  jurisdiction  until 
the  unit  of  organization  has  become  the  industry.  After  some 
vigorous  fighting  over  jurisdictional  control,  engineers  and 
6iemea,  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  coopers,  teamsters  and 
painters,  in  short  all  who  are  employed  both  in  and  around  brew- 
eries, come  into  the  membership  of  the  locals  of  the  United 
Brewery  Workmen.  The  field  of  the  union  is  the  entire  industry 
and  all  workmen  are  members  of  the  same  locals. 

Mixed  Types.  —  Of  the  mdustries  in  which  confusion  exists 
and  for  which  some  form  of  industrial  unionism  seems  the  only 
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practical  solution  there  axe  several.  One  that  represents  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  industrialization  is  the  International  Longshore- 
mens  Association.  This  has  directly  affiJiated  local  unions  of 
unloaders  of  vessels  and  ships,  grain  elevator  employees,  general 
cargo  dock  laborers,  lumber  iospectois,  tallymen  and  handlers, 
and  others.  It  is  also  a  federation  of  the  following  international 
unions:  Licensed  Tugmens  Protective  Association,  Tug  Firemen 
and  Linemens  Association,  International  Dredge  Workers  Pro- 
tective Association,  International  Rock  Drillers  Association,  and 
the  General  Fishennens  Association.  The  desire  Is  to  make  one 
big  industrial  union  of  all  these. 

The  printing  industiy  is  being  more  nearly  dominated  by  the 
Typ(^n^hical  Union.  In  earlier  years  the  tendency  in  this  in- 
dustry was  the  other  way.  The  first  memberBhip  was  c£  type 
setters  and  pressmen.  Then  press  work  became  divided  as  a 
separate  trade.  Bookbinding  was  another  division.  Other 
branches  were  set  apart  one  after  another.  Yet  all  were  in  the 
one  union.  One  by  one  separate  unions  came  into  oistence 
along  the  lines  of  the  separate  trades.  More  recently,  however, 
the  Typographical  Union  has  been  reaching  out.  They  have 
had  jurisdictional  troubles  with  other  unions.  They  have  won 
their  case  against  the  Macliinists.  They  have  as  allied  locals 
some  of  the  German-American  printers,  also  some  of  the  mallets, 
newspaper  writers,  and  type  founders.  They  are  having  mis- 
understandings with  other  trades,  as  the  bookbinders,  pressmen 
and  others.  The  size  and  strength  of  this  organization  give 
them  great  advantage  over  other  trade  unions  in  the  same  in- 
dustry. Because  of  these  the  leaders  are  able  to  adc^t  either 
waiting  or  ^htii^  tactics  as  the  case  seems  to  warrant.  A  dis- 
pute with  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  over 
jurisdiction  arose,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Typographical  Union 
also  admits  bookbinders  to  its  membership.  "These  men  and 
women,"  says  the  president  of  the  latter  organization  in  his 
annual  re[>ort  of  1915,  "are  entitled  to  and  ^  of  course  con- 
tinue to  receive  our  full  protection  in  their  employment  and  in 
their  membership  in  this  union.  When  the  other  parties  to  this 
controversy  are  ready  to  adjust  it  on  an  equitable  basis  the 
officers  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  will  not  keep 
them  w^ting."  The  present  policy  in  this  trade  is  the  building 
up  of  an  aUiance  between  the  several  independent  and  semi- 
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independent  uniona.  Tht  Allied  Frinting  Trades  is  formed  by 
the  alliance  of  the  International  Printing  Press  and  Assistants 
Union,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  the  Inter- 
national Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union,  and  the  Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers  Union.  This  may  or  may  not  prove 
to  be  a  step  toward  a  real  industrial  union  in  the  printing  trade. 
The  dominating  Typographical  Union  is  in  a  positicm  to  guide 
developments  at  present  and  they  are  endeavoring  in  every  way 
to  build  up  the  strength  of  the  Allied  Councils. 

The  meat  packing  industry  affords  another  fertile  field  for 
the  development  of  industrial  unionism.  In  this  industry  there 
have  been  more  than  fifty  different  unions  organized  among 
workers  in  the  Chicago  packing  houses  alone.  These  were 
arranged  in  groups  iA  some  ten  or  fifteen  different  naticxial 
trade  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  subdivision  of  labor  has  been  extended  to  such  great  lengths 
in  this  industry  that  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  a  trade  re- 
znains.  A  few  highly  skilled  operations  supplemented  by  ac- 
tivities <^  relatively  unskilled  workingmen  and  women  con- 
stitute the  meat  packing  trade.  If  such  a  group  of  laborers 
is  to  establish  effective  bargaining  power,  the  experience  of  the 
miners  appears  to  many  to  be  the  example  for  them  to  follow. 

Still  another  industry  full  of  confu^on  is  that  of  garment 
making.  Lines  of  division  that  were  fwrnerly  fairly  clear  have 
in  recent  times  lost  their  effectiveness.  The  Journeymen  Tailors 
did  the  custom  made  work.  The  ready-made  clothing  industry 
has  been  the  field  for  the  United  Garment  Workers,  itself  a 
combination  of  several  separate  operations  or  trades.  Then 
came  ready-made  garments  for  women.  As  these  have  led  to 
r^;ular  industrial  organizations,  they  have  been  followed  by  the 
laborers  with  their  unions.  Cloaks,  suits  and  skirts;  tailor 
made  garments;  dresses  and  waists;  misses  and  children's  wear; 
wrappers  and  kimonos;  and  white  goods  or  underwear;  each 
in  turn  has  its  separate  organization  of  workers.  These  have 
consolidated  in  the  Intemational  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union.  The  history  of  efforts  to  adjust  difficulties  and  make 
a  strong  union  in  this  industry  is  a  long  and  comphcated  one. 
Some  reference  has  been  made  to  it  in  another  chapter.  It  has 
given  the  "Protocd,"  the  Sanitary  Board,  the  Preferential 
Union  Shcp.    A  recent  eScat  to  industrialize  the  trade  has  for 
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the  present  come  to  naught.  Some  seceding  locals  of  the  United 
Garment  Workers  jom«l  forces  with  the  Journeymen  Tailcffs 
Union  and  the  latter  changed  its  name  to  the  Tailois  Industrial 
Union,  duming  within  its  jurisdiction  all  the  needle  and  gar- 
ment trades.  Hiough  this  movement  did  not  succeed,  it  still 
aiqiears  that  there  are  elementa  present  in  the  garment  industry 
that  invite  further  efforts  along  the  line  of  industrial  unionism. 

In  other  fields  the  case  fw  the  industrial  unions  does  not 
seem  quite  so  clear.  In  the  building  trades  there  have  been 
jurisdictiimal  disputes  without  number.  Trade  lines  cross  and 
recross  in  great  ccofusion.  Boards  of  del^atcs  and  building 
trades  aHindls  in  the  larger  cities  have  sought  to  unite  the  forces 
and  suitress  the  internal  strife.  Success  has  not  been  such  as 
to  encourage  hope  for  the  future.  An  inherent  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  trades  engaged  in  building  are  also  engaged  in 
other  activities  not  logically  or  practically  classified  within  the 
building  field.  Engineers  who  run  hoisting  engines  also  run 
pumping  engines  for  nunes  as  well  as  engines  for  numerous 
industrial  plants.  Carpenters  make  not  only  buildings  but 
furniture,  pianos  and  organs,  carriages  and  wagons. 

From  these  various  illustrations  it  will  appear  that  industrial 
unionism  does  not  find  an  equally  fertile  field  in  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry. Unequal  adaptation  has  fostered  irregular  develc^ 
ment.    That  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  seems  inevitable. 

Reasons  Favorable  to  Industrial  Unionism.  —  The  reasons 
urged  in  favor  of  this  newer  form  of  unionism  are  both  practical 
and  theoretical.  While  the  latter  do  not  carry  so  great  a  wdf^t 
of  infiuence,  they  are  often  urged.  They  have  a  fav(H«ble 
effect  in  some  quarters.  Industries  that  are  made  up  of  many 
trades  with  but  a  small  number  in  each  make  it  quite  impossible 
to  form  strong  trade  locals.  If  formed,  their  interests  attach 
more  directly  to  the  trade  fellows  who  work  dsewhere  than  to 
fellow  workmen  in  the  same  plant.  Tius  creates  divided  rather 
than  united  interests  among  emplc^ees.  Particularly  is  this 
true  when  the  industry  is  isolated  as  is  the  case  in  mining.  The 
laborers  are  remote  from  lai^  centers  wliere  unionism  is  more 
active,  and  the  chances  for  association  with  larger  numbers  in 
the  same  organization  are  few. 

Force  of  Practical  Reasons. — But  it  is  the  practical  side  that 
appeals  most  strongly.    (Elective  bargaining  with  an  employer 
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is  more  effective^  carried  on  through  industrial  unionism.  In 
a  miners'  controversy  the  union  feels  much  more  strongly  in- 
trenched if  it  can  control  the  engineers  who  cperate  the  pumps. 
Though  they  usually  continue  them  at  work,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  they  can  be  called  out  This  affects  the 
employer  very  directly,  for  by  stopping  the  pumps  the  mines 
are  flooded  uid  much  property  is  destroyed  beyond  recovery. 
The  brewers  insist  that  it  is  critical  that  they  control  the  de- 
livery as  weU  as  the  pr^Kiration  of  their  product  So  they 
in^t  that  teamsters  as  wdl  as  all  others  join  their  industrial 
uni<m. 

An  advocate  of  industrial  uni(mism  in  the  textile  industry 
dtes  some  real  experience.  There  was  a  recent  strike  among 
onion  "o^packers."  Yet  the  iq^erative  ^inneis  remained  at 
work  "producing  cops  for  blackleg  cop-packers."  So  also 
"trade  union  carters  carried  them  to  the  statum,  trade  um<m 
railway  men  to  their  destination,  to  be  woven  into  cloth  by 
trade  union  weavers,  and  finished  by  trade  union  bleachers  and 
dyers.  Thus  it  was  not  the  employers,  but  we  ,  .  .  fellow  trade 
unionists  in  the  same  industry  .  ,  ,  who  smashed  the  cop- 
packen'  strike." 

In  the  textile  strikes  of  Lawrence,  Little  Falls,  and  other 
centers,  the  trade  union,  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America, 
was  severely  critidzed  for  having  n^ected  to  include  in  its 
membership  the  unskilled  wcH'kers  of  liie  mills.  This  organiza- 
tion has  craobined  to  some  d^ree  the  different  lines  <A  work, 
thus  departing  to  that  extent  from  the  strict  trade  union.  It 
has  limited  its  membership,  however,  to  the  relatively  skilled 
workers.  When  the  trouble  broke  out  it  was  quite  helpless 
before  the  leaders  who  brought  this  n^ected  element  together 
in  thdr  aggressive  oiganization.  From  the  more  practical 
point  of  view,  the  industrial  unionists  have  a  powerful  argu- 
ment when  they  urge  that  the  workmen  are  much  more  effective 
in  dealing  with  an  employer  when  all  the  working  fc^ce  is  com- 
bined under  <me  organizaticoi  and  tme  leadership.  The  force 
of  the  argument  is  ^iparent. 

Attitude  of  American  Fedemtlon.  —  The  attitude  of  the 
American  Fed^ation  of  labor  toward  industrial  unionism  is 
not  easy  to  state.  Its  acts  and  its  declarations  do  not  look  in 
exactly  the  same  direction.  Founded  as  it  was  on  the  princqde 
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of  trade  imionism  and  successful  to  a  d^ree  suipas^og  any 
previous  effort,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  form  of  orgaiuzati<Hi 
that  seems  to  have  detomlned  its  survival  against  its  forma 
great  rival,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  should  be  held  as  sacred.  This 
principle  the  Federation  has  reiterated  again  and  again.  In- 
dustrial  imioniam,  it  ui^es,  savors  of  the  breaking  down  of  trade 
autonomy.  It  looks  again  in  the  direction  of  the  Knights. 
This  is  enough  to  condemn  it.  But  when  some  particular  ap- 
plicatlon  of  the  issue  comes  up  for  adjustment,  the  practical 
takes  precedence  over  the  theoretical.  Both  organizations  of 
miners  have  developed  a  high  degree  of  industrial  unionism 
while  residing  under  the  roof  of  the  Federation.  The  brewers 
have  not  suffered  any  serious  reverses  in  their  policy  of  indu&- 
trialism,  though  members  of  the  Federation  in  good  standing. 
The  Typographical  Union  is  pushing  its  claims  in  the  face  oi 
compliunts  made  to  the  Federation  by  its  rivals.  In  1901  the 
engineers  working  in  mines  were  seeking  to  retain  tbeir  trade 
relations  against  the  opposition  of  the  miners.  The  Fed^atitoi 
decreed  that  the  engineers  working  in  mines  should  join  the 
Miners  Umon.  Tlie  case  was  made  to  appear  as  an  exception 
rather  than  a  policy,  however.  Reference  in  the  report  was 
made  to  the  "magnificent  growth  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,"  this  being  "conceded  by  all  stud«Lts  of  Economic 
thoi^t  to  be  the  result  of  organization  on  trade  lines."  It  was 
declared  that  "as  a  general  proposition,  the  interest  <^  the 
workers  will  be  best  conserved  by  adhering  as  closely  to  that 
doctrine  as  the  recent  great  changes  in  the  method  of  productitm 
and  employmmt  make  practicable."  This  last  statement  paves 
the  way  to  the  ezc^ticm.  It  is  then  admitted  that  "owing  to 
the  isolation  of  some  few  industries  from  thickly  populated 
centers,  where  the  overwhelming  number  follow  one  branch 
thereof,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  m  some  industries  compara- 
tively few  workmen  are  engaged  over  whom  sq}arate  organiza- 
tions claim  jurisdiction,  we  believe  that  the  jurisdiction  in  such 
industries  by  the  paramount  organization  would  yield  the  best 
results  to  the  workers  therein;  at  least  till  the  development  of 
organization  of  each  branch  has  reached  a  stage  wherein  these 
may  be  placed  without  material  injury  to  all  parties  in  interest 
in  affiliation  with  their  national  trade  unions."  The  Coal  Hoist- 
ing Engineers  refused  to  accept  this  decision  of  the  Federation 
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in  i^.vat  of  the  United  Mine  Weavers.  Upon  this  the  Federa- 
tion expelled  them  tram  its  membership. 

Again  in  1903,  the  convention  of  the  Federation  had  the  ques- 
tion to  con^der.  Again  the  trade  princ^ile  was  strongly  pro- 
nounced. President  G<xnpers  asserted  that  the  movement 
toward  industrial  unionism  "is  perversive  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
labor  movement,  runs  counter  to  the  best  conceptions  of  the 
toilers'  interests  now,  and  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  confusion  which 
precedes  dissolution  and  disn^ition."  In  1904  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Jidm  Mitchell  were  both  members 
again  reasserted  the  principle  but  again  admitted  the  practica- 
bili^  of  Tna  Icing  exceptions  to  meet  special  needs. 

The  Federation  does  not,  however,  yield  to  every  attempt 
to  industrialize  an  o^anization.  Evidence  of  this  appears  in 
the  recent  issue  between  the  tailors  and  the  garment  makers  to 
which  reference  has  aheady  been  made.  Certain  locals  had 
withdrawn  from  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 
The  Journeymen  Tailors  Union  had  by  referendum  vote 
decided  to  change  its  name  to  Tailors  Industrial  Union. 
Ihey  also  changed  their  membership  requirements  so  as  to 
include  all  needle  and  garment  trades.  They  made  an  alliance 
with  the  seceders  above  mentioned,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
real  Umted  Garment  Woi^eis  organization.  This  gave  the 
right  to  use  the  union  label  of  that  organization.  As  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Federation  forbids  any  affiliated 
organization  to  change  its  title  or  extend  its  jurisdiction  without 
first  receiving  the  approval  of  the  Federation,  the  Federation 
immediately  became  concerned.  At  the  1914  convention  the 
T^ors  were  instructed  to  rescind  the  action  as  to  name  and 
jurisdiction  and  return  to  their  former  status.  The  membership 
of  the  Journeymen  Tailors  was  about  12,000  while  that  of 
the  United  Garment  Workers  was  about  60,000,  with  about 
70,000  more  in  the  other  trades  included  in  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union.  The  Federation  was  actively 
supported  by  the  United  Garment  Workers  Union  whose  officials 
strongly  opposed  the  effort  to  usurp  its  jurisdiction  by  a  few 
"would-be  leaders"  from  among  seceders,  and  further  roundly 
denounced  such  a  "dastardly  attempt  to  disrupt  and  destroy 
a  bona  fide  labor  um<m  which  has  been  of  sudi  great  b^iefit 
to  the  workers  in  the  men's  clothing  mdustry."    Through  the 
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eneigetic  measures  of  the  FederatioD  by  its  Executive  Council 
this  attempt  at  industrial  unionism  in  the  needle  trades  has 
been  frustrated.  That  the  outaone  was  one  of  purdy  practical 
considerations  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  numbers  m  the 
one  side  were  largely  preponderant  and  that  the  initial  move 
was  made  by  an  organization  in  a  trade  the  relative  importance 
of  which  is  waning.  Though  refusing  to  sanction  the  arrange- 
ments made,  the  Executive  Council  did  report  it  as  their  bdid 
that  some  form  oi  closer  alliance  ought  to  be  brought  about 
among  the  various  branches  of  this  trade. 

Industrial  unionism  is  usually  brought  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Federation  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  a  test 
vote  m  an  endeavor  to  commit  the  Federation  to  the  policy. 
At  the  1914.  convention  two  resolutions  were  introduced.  One 
was  presented  by  the  National  Brotherhood  oi  Operative  Potters 
and  was  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  The  various  National  and  International  Unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  d  Labor  have  complete 
autonomy  over  thdr  reflective  crafts;  and 

"Whereas,  Under  this  system  of  organization  there  has  been 
no  end  to  the  number  ot  disputes  over  the  question  (A  jurisdic- 
tional rights;  and 

"Whereas,  All  such  disputes  could  be  prevented  by  having 
the  workers  of  all  crafts  in  an  industry,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  organization;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  go  cm 
record  in  favor  d  organization  by  industry,  and  take  whatever 
stq>s  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  such  change." 

Another  set  of  resolutions  was  presented  by  the  delate 
representing  the  Illinois  Federation  ot  Labor.  It  had  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Federation  and  was  introduced  at  the 
latter's  instructions.    It  was  in  the  following  form: 

"Whereas,  The  lines  are  being  closely  drawn  between  coital 
and  labor;  the  capitalists  of  the  country  have  organized  the 
National  Manufacturers*  Association  and  other  large  emplc^eis* 
organizations,  very  compact,  cohesive  bodies,  having  for  their 
purpose  the  destruction  of  the  trades  union  movement,  and, 
realizing  that  in  unity  there  is  strength;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  combat  these  compact  and 
powerful  organizations  of  onployers  of  labor,  this  convention 
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endorses  and  adopts  the  plan  of  organizatioii  by  industries 
instead  of  by  crafts,  which  often  (Uvides  the  forces  of  labor, 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  State  Federation  be  instructed 
to  use  every  effort  to  influence  and  mold  sentiment  along  these 
lines;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  delegate  from  the  Illin<Hs  Federation 
of  Labor  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  be  instructed  to  use  his  vote  and 
influence  for  the  industrial  form  of  organization." 

Neither  of  these  resolutions  was  adopted.  They  served  a 
purpose,  however,  in  affording  the  industrialists  in  the  conven- 
tion sn  opportunity  to  agitate  the  question. 

Qlustntlon  of  A^tatltm :  Metal  Trades.  —  A  matter  of  in- 
terest during  the  summer  of  1915  was  the  discussion  of  an  amal- 
gaoiation  project  in  the  metal  trades.  It  appeara  to  have  been 
started  by  the  Machinists  Union  in  1914  when  the  officers 
and  business  agents  of  that  organization  met  informally  and 
discussed  the  advisability  of  such  a  change.  The  conference 
drafted  a  resolution  in  the  following  form  and  presented  it 
for  consideration: 

"Whraeas,  The  introduction  of  modem  machinery  and 
methods  of  doing  work  are  rapidly  bringing  a  number  of  the 
metal  crafts  so  closely  together  that  it  is  practicaUy  impossible 
to  define  the  lirte  of  dcm&rkation  in  relation  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  said  crafts;  and 

"Whereas,  We  believe  that  it  is  not  (mly  possible,  but  entirely 
feasible,  to  bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  a  number  of  said 


"Whereas,  We  believe  that  said  amalgamadon  can  be  per- 
fected by  establishing  a  district  or  divisional  form  of  organiza- 
tion wtffking  under  one  general  constitution  and  one  set  of 
general  officers,  and  by  granting  to  each  district  or  division 
the  right  of  self-government  to  the  fullest  posdble  extent,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge;  therefore, 
belt 

"  Resolved,  That  this  conference  go  on  record  as  recommend- 
ing that  the  International  President  and  G.  £.  B.  (General 
Esecutive  Board)  immediately  proceed  to  take  a  referendum 
vote  dn  this  resolution  and  get  in  touch  with  the  general  officers 
of  the  following  organizations,  with  this  object  in  view:  Machin- 
ists,  Boilermakers,   Blacksmiths,   Brass  Workers  and  Metal 
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Polishers,  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Iron  Workers,  Electricians, 
Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters,  Elevator  CoDStnictors  and  the 
Machinists  now  members  of  the  Carpentera  and  Joiners;  and 
be  it  further 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  event  any  one  or  more  of  the  organi- 
zations being  agreeable  to  said  plan  of  amalgamation,  the 
executive  officeis  shall  proceed  to  work  out  such  plan  of  amal- 
gamation with  the  favorable  organizations  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  that  the  above  mentioned  organizations  be  requested 
to  publish  the  report  of  this  committee  and  ttus  resolution  in 
their  monthly  journals." 

These  resolutions  were  ratified  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
Machinists  Union  and  sent  to  the  (^dals  of  the  other  metal 
trades.  It  has  not  met  with  general  enthusiasm  though  the 
different  trades  are  still  considering  it.  The  Boilermakers 
Union  throi^  its  Executive  Board  adopted  strong  resoIuti(»is 
against  amalgamation.  Several  reasons  were  stated.  "First, 
Past  experiences  have  taught  us  that  such  an  organization  can- 
not be  made  a  success.  Second,  We  believe  that  our  present 
forms  of  organization  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
workers,  namely:  The  metal  trades  department  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  the  railway  department  of  the  A,  F.  of  L.,  and  the  system 
federation,  when  perfected.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  all  true  trade 
unionists  should  lend  their  undivided  support  to  the  present 
form  of  organizaticm  rather  than  to  encourage  new  and  untried 
forms  and  thereby  retard  our  progress." 

Discussion  by  Moldeis.  —  The  Molders  Union,  though  not 
included  in  the  list  named  in  the  Machinists'  resolutions,  be- 
ctune  involved  in  the  discussion.  A  Molders'  local  secured  the 
second  to  its  motion  by  the  requisite  nine  locals  and  forced  a 
referendum  upon  the  members  of  that  union.  Here  again  the 
ofEcers  were  opposed  to  the  amalgamation  and  jud^ng  frran 
the  various  letters  contributed  to  the  discussion  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion  in  the  membership.  In  the  discussifHis 
there  appeared  the  usual  line  of  argument  on  each  side.  One 
side  represented  by  "A  Member  for  Forty  Years"  writes  that 
"The  molders  of  this  country  can  point  with  pardonable  pride 
to  their  acheivements.  Since  1859  our  old  banner  has  nevn 
touched  the  ground.  We  have  fought  the  good  fight,  lost  and 
won  our  battle,  but  have  never  been  discredited.    We  have 
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built  up  an  <»f;anization  that  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  molding 
industry,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  end  of  civili- 
zation." Another  appeals  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  such 
an  amalgamation.  "The  more  skilled  a  group  of  workmen 
become,  a  greater  number  of  purely  craft  questions  arise  which 
<Hily  men  of  their  craft  are  competent  to  dedde.  The  motder 
would  be  no  more  competent  to  pass  upon  a  question  of  what 
caused  a  poor  weld  than  the  blacksmith  would  be  to  point  out 
the  cause  of  the  warping  or  cracking  of  a  casting.  The  electrical 
woriter  would  be  no  more  competent  to  determine  who  was 
to  bhune  if  a  bofler  leaked  than  a  boilennaker  would  be  in 
endeav(»ing  to  place  the  responsibility  for  a  faulty  insulation. 
The  dilutes  which  arise  between  employers  and  mechanics 
over  technical  trade  matters  are  far  more  numerous  than  all 
others  put  together." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  many  of  the  unions  are 
already  amalgamations  and  that  the  proposed  larger  one  is 
but  another  step  in  the  same  direction.  The  core  makers  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  molders.  The  Moldeis  Union  includes 
machinery  molders,  stove  molders,  brass  molders,  bench  moldeis 
as  well  as  core  makers,  and  each  of  these  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  separate  ciaft  or  trade.  With  such  an  amalgamation 
as  pn^>osed  there  would  be  no  longer  any  "fear  of  union  pattern 
makers  making  patterns  for  the  molders  who  take  our  phices 
when  on  strike  or  of  union  machinists  finkhing  the  castings 
made  by  struck  shops."  Some  go  even  further  and  urge  that 
foundry  laborers  should  be  taken  in  as  m&nbers.  "How  often," 
it  is  aigued,  "  the  helpers  and  laborers  in  the  foundry  have  been 
used  to  break  the  strikes  of  the  moldera,  while  if  they  had  been 
amalgamated  with  the  I.  M.  U.  they  would  have  been  out 
with  the  molders  fighting  in  the  union's  cause."  The  vote  cast 
on  this  referendum  was  1,946  in  favor  of  amalgamation  and 
10,758  against,  showing  a  majority  of  8,812  <^posed  to  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  amalgamation. 

The  Cigar  Makers. — The  Cigar  Makers  Intemati<mal  Union 
at  its  last  convention  was  called  upon  to  consider  resolutions 
favoring  industrial  unionism.  The  result  was  a  pronounced  de- 
feat for  the  industrial  advocates.  A  strong  set  c^  resolutions  was 
adopted  setting  forth  in  elaborate  form  the  position  of  this  union. 
The  American  trade-union  movement,  it  was  decUred,  is  one  of 
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constant  growth,  development  and  ezpanaiMi.  TTie  Americaii 
FedrautioQ  of  I^bor  has  been  the  most  beneficial  (H^anizaticKi, 
furthermg  in  eveiy  practical  way  the  "miity,  solidarity  aod 
fraternity  of  the  organized  workeis"  and  stimulating  "closer 
co&peration,  federation,  and  amalgamation  of  letting  trade 
unions."  The  pdicy  was  endrased  of  fomung  central  bocUes, 
state  federations,  and  industrial  departments  for  federatitm  and 
cofiperation.  Further,  the  resolutions  declared  that  "there  is 
still  much  to  do,"  but  they  "r^udiate  the  insinuation  which  is 
implied  by  the  term  Industrial  Unionism  as  it  is  employed  in 
antagonism  to  Trade  Unionisno."  "The  advocates  of  so~caUed 
Industrial  Unionism  imply  in  thor  slc^an  that  the  trade  unions 
are  rigid  and  do  not  advance,  develc^  at  expand,  whereas  the 
whole  history  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  the  past  thirty 
years  has  demonstrated  beyond  contradiction  that  there  is  not 
a  day  which  passes  in  the  trade-union  movement  in  America  but 
whidi  witnesses  the  highest  and  loftiest  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  arda 
to  co&perate  with  our  fellow  workers  for  their  interest  and  onn* 
mon  uplift."  Finally  the  delegates  of  the  organization  to  future 
conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  instructed 
"  to  continue  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  the  work  of  mate 
thoroughly  oiganiang  the  unorganized  wwhers  pursued  to  its 
fullest  extent;  to  urge  upon  the  organized  workers  a  mart 
thorough  cooperation;  to  advocate  amalgamation  of  organiza- 
tions of  kindred  trades  and  callings  to  a  mc^e  thcHuu^  federar 
timi  of  all  organized  labor." 

This  attitude  is  made  more  dear  in  its  practical  phase  by  the 
announcement  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  National  Stogie 
Makers  League  and  this  same  Cigar  Makos  International 
Union.  Tliis  was  effected  through  the  agen^  of  the  Executive 
Coundl  of  the  American  Federaticm  <^  LeJbot.  Terms  were 
agreed  to  by  the  j<Hnt  confer^ice  by  which  the  membeis  of  the 
Stogie  Makers  L^gue  were  to  be  adnutted  to  the  Cigar  Makers 
Union  without  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee,  provided  the 
local  unions  of  stogie  makers  place  tlidr  funds  in  the  general 
funds  of  the  International  Union.  Those  who  favor  industrial 
unionism  will  claim  that  this  is  a  distinct  step  toward  that  goal, 
iriiile  the  trade-union  advocates  will  explain  it  as  nothing  mon 
than  a  closer  unitm  or  even  an  amalgamation  purely  in  the 
interests  of  the  trade.   Whichever  it  may  be,  the  change  is  deariy 
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a  step  in  the  direction  of  fewer  unions  and  more  clearly  defined 
jurisdiction  within  an  industry.  Stogies,  cheroots,  tobies  aad 
cigars  all  come  now  within  the  control  of  the  Cigar  Makers 
Uiii(m.  The  NatiiMial  Stogie  Makns  League  on  the  date  fixed 
"auttHnatically  disbands  and  ceases  to  exist  as  such."  The  laws 
of  the  Cigar  Makers  Union  govern  "all  local  unions  and  mem- 
bers, r^ardless  of  the  branch  of  industry  of  which  they  are  made 
up  or  in  which  they  are  employed."  "All  properties  and  funds 
of  the  National  Stogie  Makers  League  (not  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  agreement)  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  headquarters 
oi  the  Cigar  Makers  Interna tiooai  Union." 

Will  Industrial  Unlonisni  Become  General?  —  It  appears 
that  industrial  unionism  has  received  a  new  impetus.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  to  beonne  general  is  a  matter  of  prophecy  rather  than 
description.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  few  unions  are  now  or- 
ganized on  the  basis  of  industrialism.  In  other  instances  there 
are  distinct  tendencies  in  that  direction.  It  should  not  be  taken 
to  mean,  however,  that  the  future  will  see  a  general  movement  in 
the  ranks  of  all  unionism  toward  the  industrial  basis  of  organiza- 
tion. There  is  too  great  variety  in  the  interests  and  the  activ- 
ities of  the  various  trade  unions  to  justify  one  in  expecting  this. 
For  some  time  to  come  the  trade  autonomists  will  in  most  of  the 
unions  hold  their  own.  The  appeal  to  the  past  is  still  made  with 
moving  effect.  "It  is  all  well  and  good,"  runs  one  of  the  appeals, 
"  for  some  of  the  young  fellows  who  have  come  into  this  organiza- 
tion with  conditions  that  were  never  dreamed  of  years  ago,  but 
which  thousands  of  us  old  codgers  have  been  fighting  all  our 
lives  to  obtain,  and  it  comes  with  poor  grace  for  others  to  pn^Mse 
giving  away  that  which  they  never  sacrificed  for,  but  which  we 
fought  so  hard  to  obtain,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  old 
members  of  our  organization,  and  there  are  thousands  yet  in  the 
fold,  who  will  never  under  any  circumstances  permit  that  which 
our  sires  and  we  have  fought  for  to  be  given  away  by  those  who 
cannot  realize  the  sacrifices  we  made.  We  vete  out  on  the  firing 
line  and  fighting  ofttimes  without  the  wherewithal  to  keep  our 
stt»nach  and  backbone  apart  before  (this  young  group)  was  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  what  we  fought  and  won  and  have  we  will  not 
let  those  who  came  in  and  inherited  give  away."  Such  sentiment 
is  <A  course  natural  and  the  frequency  (^  its  expresdon  in  various 
forms  indicates  deariy  that  there  are  conservatives  as  well  as 
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progres^ves  within  the  ranks  of  organized  labc^.  Hie  old 
struggle  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  skill  and  diplomacy  that 
have  be«i  necessary  in  building  up  an  American  Federation  of 
Labor  made  up  of  affiliated  and  autonomous  national  trade 
unions  have  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  in  the  minds  d  the 
older  men  among  the  leaders.  Trade  autonc»ny,  to  them,  is 
synonymous  with  the  very  existence  and  peipetui^  of  the  labor- 
union  movement. 

Position  of  Trade  Union  Advocates.  —  Endorsing  the  posi- 
tion that  the  trade  autonomist  takes  are  some  very  real  facts  of 
industry.  The  various  organizations  have  divergent  as  well  as 
common  interests.  Skilled  crafts  and  unskilled  workmen  have 
rivalries,  competitions  and  other  differing  interests.  The  un- 
skilled workman  may  be  locking  for  promotion.  The  skilled  does 
not  want  his  position  (q>en  to  such  competition.  Skilled  workers 
may  aim  to  secure  increases  of  wages  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  less  skilled  associates  in  the  industry.  Or  the  unskilled  may 
be  plotting  for  independent  wage  increases.  Union  dues  cannot 
be  paid  with  equal  ease  by  both  classes.  Benefit  funds  of  various 
sorts  can  be  adjusted  to  different  ages  and  different  risks  only 
with  the  most  complex  arrangements.  Strikes  in  sympathy  are 
not  cordially  entered  upon.  There  are  undoubtedly  aristocrats 
among  laborers,  and  human  nature  asserts  itself  here  in  very 
much  the  usual  way.  Self-interest  first  and  altruism  second 
takes  the  form  of  trade  or  craft  first  and  labor  second. 

Position  of  Industrial  Union  Advocates.  —  The  industrial 
imionists  are  aggressive  and  urge  their  cause  with  great  practical 
force.  Experience  to  them  is  a  thorough  teacher.  They  point 
to  union  firemen  working  for  non-union  locomotive  engineers 
and  union  engineers  teaching  strike-breaking  locomotive  firemen 
to  fire  loctanotives.  In  the  strike  of  meat  packers  in  the  summer 
of  1904  the  engineers  and  firemen  remained  at  work  keeping  the 
refrigerating  plant  "alive"  to  preserve  the  abundant  stock  of 
meat  on  huid.  They  were  asked  to  leave  the  job,  but  by  the 
time  they  had  referred  the  request  to  their  own  union  officials 
and  had  finally  secured  permission  to  strike,  the  employes^  had 
provided  fco-  others  to  take  their  places.  The  strike  was  lost  and 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Woilmen  have  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  Lack  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  engineers  and  firemen.    In  the  more  det^ed 
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account  of  the  events  ctBinected  with  the  meat  packing  industry, 
the  point  has  been  still  more  forcibly  made  by  the  industrialists. 

"The  meat  wagon  drivers  of  Chicago  wete  organized  in  1903. 
They  made  demands  for  better  pay  and  shorter  hours.  Un- 
checked by  any  outside  influence  they  walked  out  on  strike. 
They  had  the  support  of  all  other  workers  in  the  packing  houses. 
They  won.  But  before  they  resumed  work  the  big  packing  firms 
insisted  that  they  enter  into  a  contract.  They  did.  In  that 
contract  the  teamsters  agreed  not  to  engage  in  any  sympathetic 
strike  with  other  employees  in  the  plants  or  stockyards.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  drivers  also  decided  to  split  their  union  into 
three.  They  then  had  the  Bone  and  Shaving  Teamsters,  the 
Packing  House  Teamsters,  and  the  Meat  Delivery  Drivers. 

"Encouraged  by  the  victory  of  the  teamsters,  the  other 
workers  in  the  packii^  houses  then  started  to  cniganize.  But 
they  were  carefully  advised  not  to  organize  into  one  body,  or  at 
the  best  into  one  National  Trades  Union.  They  had  to  be  <U- 
vided  up,  BO  that  the  employers  could  exterminate  them  all 
whenever  opportunity  presented  itself. 

"Now  observe  how  the  dividlng-up  process  worked.  The 
teamsters  were  members  of  the  International  Uni(Hi  of  Team- 
sters. The  engineers  were  connected  with  the  Intematicoial 
Umon  of  Steam  Engineers.  The  firemen,  ralers,  ash-wheelers 
were  organized  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen.  Car- 
penters employed  in  the  stock  yards  permanently  had  to  join  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  The  pipe  and  steam 
fitters  were  members  of  another  national  union.  The  sausage 
makers,  the  packers,  the  mnning  department  workers,  the  beef 
butchers,  the  cattle  butchers,  the  h<^  butchers,  the  bone  shavers, 
etc.,  each  craft  group  had  a  separate  union.  Each  union  had 
different  rules,  all  of  them  not  permitting  any  infringements  on 
them  by  others.  Many  of  the  unions  had  contracts  with  the 
employers.  Hiese  contracts  expired  at  different  dates.  Most 
of  the  contracts  omtained  the  clause  of  no  support  to  others 
when  engaged  in  a  ccmtrov^^  with  the  stock  yard  com- 
panies." 

It  is  needless  to  point  oUt  further  illustrations  of  this  situation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  industrial  unionists  make  a 
strong  point  in  showing  this.  It  is  not  alone  lack  of  cooperati<m. 
Jt  is  the  use  of  one  trade  imion  to  defeat  the  ends  of  another. 
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Not  only  would  strikes  be  more  effective,  claim  the  indus- 
trialists, but  boycotts  could  be  pushed  with  greater  vigor.  Whm 
the  typesetters  were  pushing  a  boycott  (rf  a  p^>er  and  urging 
readers  not  to  buy,  the  pressmen  would  agree  vitii  them  instead 
of  placing  their  endorsement  on  a  product  that  other  workmen 
were  condenuiiag  as  non-union.  So  with  the  siq>port  of  the 
union  label.  And  still  further,  it  is  urged  that  the  questions  <d 
promotion  would  be  more  easily  adjusted:  —  firemen  to  en- 
gineers, trainmen  to  conductors,  hod  carriers  to  masons,  black- 
uniths  helpers  and  others;  aU  these  now  afford  opportunities  for 
discord  where  harmony  should  prevail. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Fcderatiim  of  Labor  con- 
tains a  strong  minority  of  those  in  favor  of  industrial  unionism. 
This  minority  is  active,  vigilant  and  seems  to  be  growing  in 
numbers.  More,  rather  than  leas,  will  be  beard  of  industrial 
unionism. 

CoQClusions.  —  It  does  not  appear  that  it  will  be  the  prevail- 
ing type,  however.  Hie  solution  is  being  slowly  worked  out  in  an 
experimental  way  and  changes  are  constantly  occurring.  Al- 
ready there  is  coming  into  currency  the  new  phrase  "amalgama- 
tion of  related  trades."  This  means  compromise  so  far  as  it 
represents  the  struggle  between  the  trade  and  the  industrial 
unionist.  It  means  also  better  adjustment  and  more  effective 
working  relations  in  cases  where  the  common  interests  dominate 
over  the  rivalries.  Amalgamation  is  used  with  varying  shades 
of  meaning.  T^e  industrialist  uses  it  as  representing  essentially 
the  idea  for  which  he  stands.  The  trade  autonomists,  on  the 
contrary,  freely  talk  about  amalgamation  while  vigorously 
denouncing  industrialism.  In  t-tiin  fidd  of  constant  change  it  is 
not  so  much  the  name  as  it  is  the  fact  that  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance. A  closer  union  upon  some  practical  working  basis  of 
trade  workers  who  now  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in 
collective  bargaining  because  of  rivalries  is  quite  sure  to  go  for- 
ward. To  apply  only  so  radical  a  remedy  as  is  necessary  to 
effect  a  cure  is  on  the  whole  a  wise  policy.  Hence  exist  dty 
centrals,  state  federations,  trade  councils,  and  trade  dqiart- 
ments,  as  means  of  bringing  about  coSperation.  In  some  lines 
these  succeed  and  so  they  are  sufficient.  In  other  lines  they  are 
not  enough.  Therefore  stwaething  else  must  be  done.  Amal- 
gamation is  more  radical  but  it  becomes  necessary.    Where  this 
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in  turn  proves  ineffective,  still  stronger  measuies  are  inevitably 
suggested.  As  necessity  seems  to  require  it,  they  will  be  adopted. 
This  will  mean  no  sudden  or  universal  ^h  if  ting  from  trade  to 
industrial  unionism.  There  will  be  irregular  changes,  and 
these  will  come  in  each  line  separately  as  expediency  seems  to 
demand. 
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REVOLTTnONARY  mDUSTRIAL  tmiONISH 

The  arrangement  of  the  present  chapter  following  the  two 
previous  ones  may  su^;est  that  this  one  is  to  treat  oi  industrial 
unionism  carried  a  step  farther.  It  is,  in  fact,  that,  but  it  is 
more.  The  step  farther  leads  into  new  fidds  of  very  difierent 
fertility  yielding  a  product  that  is  quite  strange.  Revolutionary 
industrial  unionism  is  the  name  of  a  movement;  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  the  name  of  an  organization;  and  Syn- 
dicalism, of  a  philos(^hy.  All  three  of  these  <me  finds  strangely 
compounded  into  a  mixture  which  if  not  entirely  new,  has  some 
new  features  and  many  strange  ones. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  may  have  {^peared  that  ten  years 
ago  there  suddenly  sprang  into  existence  a  new  tbing  made  out  of 
whole  cloth  and  never  before  dreamed  of  by  man.  The  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  was  a  surprise  to  many  in  1905,  its  first 
appearance,  and  has  been  a  continuous  surprise  to  some  ever 
since.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  new  organization  has  its  place  in 
the  development  of  events  and  this  development  constitutes  a 
chain  with  related  links  ezteni^g  both  forward  and  back.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  speak  (rf  the  organization  first,  the  philos- 
ophy next,  and  then  the  movement. 

Tlie  Organization.  —  It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter 
that  there  are  many  phases  or  varieties  of  industrial  unionism. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  and  many  adjustments 
tried  for  the  purpose  (A  finding  its  best  form.  Some  have  felt 
that  there  must  be  a  fonn  that  could  be  generalized  and  ad^)ted 
to  all  industry.  This  effort  has  led  to  scaae  interesting  operi- 
ments. 

New  Line-up  of  Forces.  —  There  was  in  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  an  important  change  in  the  line-up  of  indus- 
trial forces.  A  new  struggle  was  opening.  While  the  initial 
events  in  the  career  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
appeared  to  many  as  the  first  outbreak  of  this  new  situation,  it 
4>6 
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cannot  be  properly  underatood  as  the  disconnected  appearajice 
of  a  new  movement.  The  feeling  on  which  it  was  based  was 
manifest  in  introductoiy  events. 

BcgbuUngB.  —  The  strength  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was 
passing.  Its  successful  rival,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
was  steadily  increasing  its  influence.  This  may  be  interpreted  as 
the  passing  of  the  labor  union  and  the  rise  of  the  trade  union.  Yet 
it  was  not  so  simple  as  that.  There  were  groups  of  active  union 
men  who  could  find  no  place  in  the  trade-union  scheme.  They 
were  not  the  kind  to  disband  because  of  this.  Industrial  union- 
ism presented  the  way  out  and  they  seized  upon  it  The  brewery 
workeis  in  1887  changed  their  name  from  the  Brewers  Union  to 
the  National  Union  of  United  Brewery  Workmen  and  insisted 
upon  including  in  the  membership  all  who  worked  in  the  brew- 
eries, regardless  of  special  trades.  Thus  it  became  a  pure  indus- 
trial union. 

In  1893  was  formed  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  an 
organization  that  has  taken  a  prominent  place  in  labor  activities 
in  the  west.  Its  membership  was  made  up  from  among  the 
hardy  pioneers  largely  of  native  American  stock,  possessed  of  a 
hi^  d^ree  of  independence  and  aggressiveness.  They  embodied 
a  new  spirit  of  unionism  combining  the  industrial  form  of 
organization  with  strong  socialist  tendencies  and  a  determination 
to  take  a  part  in  politics. 

As  a  party  the  Socialists  had  been  making  eager  efforts  to 
dmninate  both  the  Knights  of  labor  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Lab<».  Failing  in  this,  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  in  1895,  brought  into  existence  a  labor  organization  that 
would  be  socialist  in  spirit.  This  was  named  the  Socialist  Trade 
and  labor  Alliance  and  it  <Ud,  in  fact,  work  in  dose  cooperation 
with  the  Socialist  Labor  Party. 

Other  events,  too,  were  exercising  a  very  real  influence.  The 
H<«nestead  strike  of  189a,  the  Cceur  D'Alene  strike  in  1893  and 
tiie  Pullman  strike  in  1894  left  deep  impressions.  Court  activity 
in  freely  granting  injunctions  to  employers  who  were  seeking  to 
reast  strikes  and  break  boycotts,  legislation  of  a  restricted 
character  and  cases  against  unions  successfully  prosecuted  at 
court;  these  are  some  of  the  developments  that  shaped  the  tem- 
per of  the  more  aggres^ve  labor  leaders  and  incited  them  to 
more  vigorous  measures. 
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Coming  together  in  larger  groiq>3  the  leaders  in  1898  fonned 
the  Western  Labor  Union,  from  among  the  large  numbers  of 
unskilled  laborers.  This  new  organization  was  dominated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  a  "new  type"  of 
unionism.  Its  aggressiveness  led  it  to  look  to  the  east  and  see  an 
c^portunity  there.  The  outcome  of  this  was  again  another 
organization,  this  time  the  American  Labor  Union,  formed  in 
1903,  based  on  the  spuit  of  the  western  unions  and  looking 
eastward  for  a  greater  membership. 

lUs  was  the  situation  in  1905.  It  will  be  dear  that  certain 
dements  of  the  labor  movement  had  been  left  out  in  the  cold  by 
the  passing  Knights  of  Labor  and  that  they  could  not  affiliate 
with  the  risii^  Federation  of  Labor.  These  elements  had  but 
few  interests  in  common,  as  later  develcftments  have  proved^  yet 
one  fact  impressed  them  all,  industrialists,  sodidists,  anti- 
politicalists  and  anarchists  alike;  namely,  they  were  not  making 
effective  progress  in  their  common  warfare  against  capitalism. 

Conferances  and  Manifesto.  —  Informal  and  secret  confer- 
ences of  leaders  soon  resulted  in  a  determination  that  something 
effective  must  be  draie.  A  more  formal  conference,  in  January, 
1905,  became  known  as  the  Industrial  Union  Congress.  Fol- 
lowing a  call  issued  broadcast  to  unionism  a  convention  was 
assembled  in  the  early  summer  of  the  same  year  and  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  came  into  existence. 

The  January  conference  was  of  importance  primarily  in  that 
it  finally  determined  upon  the  need  for  a  new  organizati<m,  laid 
out  the  lines  along  which  it  should  be  formed  and  fixed  a  time 
for  a  meeting  to  organize  the  new  assodaticai.  It  was  all  summed 
up  in  a  manifesto  issued  and  signed  by  twenty-seven  persons. 
Though  scxnewhat  lengthy  it  did  not  announce  much  that  was 
new.  It  was  broad  enough  to  receive  the  endorsement  of  several 
shades  of  belief.  On  the  negative  side,  its  first  declaration  was 
the  increasingly  familiar  one  of  denunciation  of  the  current  capi- 
talist system.  Human  skill  is  being  displaced  by  machines  aiid 
the  power  of  the  capitalist  is  being  steadily  strengthened  by 
the  increase  in  control  over  such  machines.  As  an  immediate 
result  "trade  division  among  laborers  and  competitiim  among 
capitalists  are  alike  disappearing."  "New  machines,  ever 
repladng  less  productive  ones,  wipe  out  whole  trades  and  plunge 
new  bodies  of  workers  into  the  ever-growing  army  of  tradeless, 
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hopeless  unemployed."  Such  conditions  are  being  encoura^ 
by  capitalists  who  favw  every  effort  to  subdivide  the  trades 
while  combining  themselves  into  more  effective  associations. 
"The  employers'  line  of  battle  and  methods  of  warfare  cone- 
sptmd  to  the  solidarity  of  the  mechanical  and  industrial  concen- 
tration, while  laborers  still  form  their  fighting  organizations  on 
lines  erf  long-gone  trade  divisions."  "  This  wom-out  and  corrupt 
system  offers  no  promise  of  improvement  and  adaptation. 
There  is  no  silver  lining  to  the  clouds  of  ■jpritn'-w  and  despair 
settling  down  upon  the  world  of  labor."  Such  a  situation,  it 
is  asserted,  renders  industrial  solidarity  impossible.  "Union 
men  scab  against  union  men;  hatred  of  worker  for  worker  is 
engendered,  and  the  workers  are  delivered  helpless  and  dis- 
integrated into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists."  The  unions  set 
up  barriers  by  way  of  initiation  fees,  union  cards  and  union 
labels  which  stand  in  the  way  of  general  coQperation.  These 
"hinder  the  growth  of  class  amsciousness  of  the  workers,  foster 
the  idea  of  harmony  of  interests  between  employing  exploiter 
and  employed  slave."  Turning  from  the  criticisms  of  things 
as  they  are,  it  is  dedared  that  "  universal  economic  evils  afflict- 
ing the  working  class  can  be  eradicated  only  by  a  universal 
working  class  movement  ...  A  movement  to  fulfill  these 
omditi<His  must  c^msist  of  one  great  industrial  union  embracing 
all  industries,  providing  for  craft  autonomy  locally,  industrial 
autonomy  internationally  and  wage-class  unity  generally.  It 
must  be  founded  on  the  class  struggle,  and  its  general  adminis- 
traticHi  must  be  ctmducted  in  harmony  with  the  recognition  of 
the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  capitalist  class  and  the 
working  class."  Then  follow  the  main  features  of  a  proposed 
organization  which  should  be  formed  to  carry  forward  the 
[nindpies. 

Semeats  Represented.  —  At  the  appointed  tune  those  who 
responded  to  the  appeal  came  together.  The  groiq>  (insisted 
erf  two  hundred  delegates  from  thirty-four  local,  state,  district 
and  national  organizations  and  representing  more  than  fco^ 
distinct  occupations  or  trades.  The  memberships  of  the  repre- 
sented assodati(ms  totaled  a  little  less  than  150,000,  though 
delegates  fully  authorized  to  enroll  their  constituents  in  ^e 
new  pn^Kised  organization  represented  only  slightly  over 
5c^ooo.    The  Western  Feduation  of  Miners,  with  a  member- 
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ship  of  z7,ocx),  was  rqiresented  by  5  del^ates;  the  American 
Labor  Union,  with  16,750,  sent  29  delegates;  the  United  Metal 
Workers,  3,000  strong,  sent  2;  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees,  2^87  in  number,  was  represented  by  19 
delegates;  and  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  with 
1,450  members,  had  14  del^ates.  This  gives  for  the  "Big 
Five"  a  total  of  50,287  members  and  69  delegates.  As  the 
voting  strength  was  assigned  on  the  basis  of  members  repre- 
sented, it  will  appear  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
held  the  controlling  vote,  thou^  only  5  delegates  sat  in  the 
conference. 

An  Organization  Formed.  —  The  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  was  a 
mildly  expressed  summary  of  the  Majiifesto  issued  by  the 
January  confnence.  It  contained  one  clause  that  proved  to 
be  ambiguous  and  that  figured  promioently  in  the  succeeding 
conventions.  This  clause  decUred  that  between  the  working 
class  and  the  employing  class  "a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all 
the  toilers  come  together  on  the  political  as  well  as  cm  the  indus- 
trial field,  and  take  and  hold  that  which  they  produce  by  thdr 
labor,  through  an  economic  organization  of  the  working  class, 
without  affiliation  with  any  political  party."  It  will  be  noticed 
that  reference  is  here  made  to  the  necessity  of  political  as  well 
as  industrial  action,  though  there  must  be  no  affiliation  with 
existing  parties. 

The  constitution  contained  the  structure  of  the  new  vadoa 
and  provisions  far  its  administratioa.  Large  powers  rested  in 
the  ccmvention.  The  General  President,  the  General  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  a  General  Executive  Board  were  provided  for; 
these  having  wide  powers.  The  organization  itself  was  to  be 
divided  into  thirteen  international  industrial  divisions,  sub- 
divided into  industrial  unions  of  "closely  kindred  industries." 
Provision  was  made  ica  a  "Universal  Label"  for  the  organiza- 
tion. All  membership  books,  i^dal  buttons,  labels  and  badges 
were  to  be  of  uniform  design.  There  was  to  be  free  interchange 
of  cards  between  subordinate  organizations,  and  any  paid-up 
membership  card  was  to  be  accepted  as  initiation  without  fee 
in  any  other  rec<^;nized  imion. 

Spblt  and  Personalities  of  Movement.  —  Any  description 
of  the  emergence  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  bam 
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the  coDfu^<Hi  of  this  period  would  be  inadequate  if  it  confined 
itself  alone  to  preambles,  (XHistitutions  and  formal  declarations 
of  conferences  and  conventions.     Both  the  strength  and  the 
^irit  of  the  Industrial  Workers  rested  on  the  personalities 
c^  its  group  of  leaders.     Hie  five  men  who  dominated  the 
January  conference  were  William  D.  Haywood,  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  William  £.  Trautmajm,  Daniel  DeLeon  and  A.  M.  Si-  , 
m<ms.     Soon  Vincent  St.  John  joined  the  group.    Of  these  men 
all  were  members  of  the  Socialist  Party  except  two.     Daniel/ 
DeLeon  was  a  leader  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  William  E. " 
Trautmann  represented  the  anti-pohtical  element.    These  were 
all  men  of  seasoned  expodence,  bom  leaders  with  an  idealism 
that  has  furnished  them  the  "vision"  and  a  practical  turn  bom 
of  close  associations  with  the  turbulmt  and  often  unsuccessful 
movements  <rf  the  day. 

Devetopiiig  Discord.  —  Begun  under  ^iparently  favorable 
au^ces  and  ^gressive  leadership,  with  a  claimed  membership 
of  100,000  at  the  end  erf  the  first  year,  with  active  organizers  in 
the  field  and  a  lively  weekly  paper,  the  new  organization  which 
had  promised  so  wdl  was  soon  on  the  rocks  of  discord.  At  the 
second  convention,  factional  strife  led  to  an  effort  to  depose  the 
preudrat;  to  his  resistance  to  the  movement  and  to  his  final 
withdrawal  from  the  organization  together  with  the  Western 
Federation  lA  Miners.  The  arrest  of  Haywood  in  1906  left 
a  position  of  leadership  difficult  to  fill.  A  second  dissension 
broke  out  in  1908,  this  time  over  political  pc^icies.  The  political 
element  in  the  leadership  insists!  that  the  Industrial  Workers 
be  oimmitted  formally  to  political  action.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  anti-political  dement.  But  the  poUtical  unionists  were 
divided  and  in  rivalry.  He  Socialist  Party  and  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  were  both  bidding  for  the  support  of  the  laborers' 
votes.  DeLeon  and  Simons  became  distrustful  each  of  the 
other.  The  victory  was  won  by  the  anti-pohtical  wing  and  in 
1908  the  Industrial  Workers  was  put  on  a  non-political  basb, 
the  preamble  was  changed  accorcUngly  and  a  more  distinctively 
revolutionary  spirit  characterized  the  movement. 

With  reference  to  political  action  the  preamble  now  declared 
that  "a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the  w(»-ld  or- 
ganize as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery 
of  production  and  abolish  the  wage  system."   The  earlier  refer- 
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ence  to  the  weaknesses  (^  trade  uiii<Mii3m  and  its  misleading  of 
the  workers  "into  the  belief  that  the  wtR-king  class  have  in- 
terests in  common  with  their  employers"  gave  way  to  a  more 
positive  declaration.  "Instead  of  tie  conservative  motto,  'A 
fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,'  we  must  inscribe  on  our 
banner  the  revolutionary  watchword,  'Abolition  of  the  wage 
system.'  It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  wwking  class  to  do 
away  with  capitalism.  The  army  of  production  must  be  or- 
ganized, not  only  for  the  every-day  struggle  with  capitalists, 
but  also  to  carry  on  production  when  capitalism  shall  have  been 
overthrown.  By  organising  industrially  we  are  fcrming  the 
structure  of  the  new  society  within  the  diell  of  the  old." 

A  "  Purified  "  Movement.  —  When  these  radical  changes 
were  made  and  the  groi^  stood  d^nitely  committed  to  its  mc»e 
radical  program,  most  of  the  organizations  withdrew  leaving  a 
determined  group  of  revolutionary  leaders  to  carry  forward  the 
new  movement.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  most  of  these  unions 
had  never  been  very  formidable.  "  Several  of  the  organizations," 
says  Brissenden,  "which  finally  merged  into  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  had  little  behind  them  but  leaders." 
The  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  the  United  Metal 
Wwkers  and  the  American  Labw  Union  were  "really  mare 
shadow  than  substance." 

Significance  of  the  "  PuriflcatliHi."  —  Before  fdlowing  the 
fortunes  of  the  Industrial  Workers  a  step  further,  the  signif- 
icance of  the  political  struggle  should  be  pointed  ouL  Tliose 
who  have  more  carefully  analyzed  the  elements  present  at  the 
inception  of  the  movement  find  three  quite  distinct  groups. 
One  regarded  the  organization  as  the  "economic  backbone  of 
the  pohtical  socialist  movement."  Another  regarded  economic 
organization  as  of  prime  importance  with  the  political  move- 
ment subordinate.  A  third  group  were  more  or  less  open  anaxch- 
ists.  This  last  group  though  few  in  number,  was  outspoken  and 
doiounced  any  form  of  political  activity.  In  the  end  the  last 
group  has  quite  fully  dominated.  Mr.  Haywood,  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Socialist  Party,  has  come  into  aggressive  leader- 
ship with  Mr.  Trautmann,  a  revolutionary  industrialist  actively 
seconi^g  the  former's  efforts. 

The  matter  came  to  a  climax  when  the  convention  refused  to 
seat  a  representative  from  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.     The 
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foction  withdrew  and  called  a  convention  at  Detroit.  This 
&ction  has  continued  the  name  and  professes  to  be  the  origin^ 
organization.  The  result  is  that  there  are  two  separate  organi- 
zations both  under  the  name  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
The  smaller  one  is  known  as  the  Detroit  Branch  and  is  the 
Socialist  Labor  wing  of  the  movement.  Ilie  other  is  known  as 
the  Chicago  Branch  and  represents  the  more  radical  anti- 
pcditical  or  direct  actionist  group.  It  is  called  by  some  the 
.  anarchist  group.  Each  organization  stiU  maintains  its  head- 
quarters, one  at  Detroit  and  the  other  at  Chicago,  and  each 
has  its  staff  of  officers,  its  paper  and  its  program.  The  organi- 
zation most  generally  referred  to  when  the  name  is  used  is  the 
Chicago  Branch. 

The  first  four  years  of  life  had  left  the  Industrial  Workers 
but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  The  Brewery  Workers,  though 
retaining  their  industrial  unionism  had  been  readmitted  into 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Western  Federation 
<rf  Miners  was  tending  in  the  same  direction  and  has  since  been 
granted  a  Federation  charter.  In  short,  as  Levine  sums  it  up, 
"The  enthusiasm  which  the  I.  W.  W.  at  first  awakened  had 
been  steadily  subsiding  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence. 
The  revolutionary  elements  in  the  labor  and  socialist  move- 
ments now  K^iarded  it  with  disappointment  and  distrust.  TIm 
I.  W.  W.  had  shrunk  to  a  mere  handful  of  leaders,  revolutionary 
in  spirit  and  ideals  and  persevering  in  action,  with  a  small, 
scattered  and  lAifting  following  and  an  unsatisfactory  admini- 
strative machinery."  .  '•"  " 

The  New  Following.  —  Such  a  situation  inspired  rather  than 
baffled  these  leaders.  They  would  find  a  following.  Indeed 
tb»e  was  one  at  hand  that  would  respond  readily  to  their 
urgings.  The  unskilled  and  unorganized  laborers  had  not  been 
receiving  much  attention  from  leaders  of  ability  and  force. 
To  these  the  captains  of  the  Industrial  Workers  turned  for 
recruits.  They  formulated  a  revolutionary  propaganda  appeal- 
ing in  its  force  and  adaptable  in  its  content  and  went  to  woik 
with  renewed  vigor. 

Though  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  was  formed  in 
1905  it  did  not  come  into  real  existence  as  it  is  known  to-day 
untU  three  years  of  struggle  agunst  outside  opposition  and  fac- 
tional strife  within  had  coordinated  its  comptKieDt  parts.   Trade 
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union  hopes  had  been  crushed.  Individual  leadership  had  been 
established  between  lival  groups.  Most  important  of  all  the 
question  of  political  action  had  been  settled.  It  was  not  until 
these  things  had  been  accomplished  that  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  was  in  position  to  enter  seriously  upon  the  cateer 
that  it  has  pursued  in  the  past  seven  years. 

Two  sets  of  events  made  the  new  organization.  The  success 
of  the  McKees  Rocks  Strike  in  1909,  a  strike  of  unskilled  steel 
workers  brought  to  an  end  in  siz  weeks  showed  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  new  movemenL  The  "free  speech"  fi^t  in  Spo- 
kane taught  its  lesson  also.  In  that  dty  ordinances  were  passed 
forbidding  street  comer  speaking.  These  were  enforced  by 
arrests.  The  call  went  out  to  aJl  Industrial  Workers  to  come 
to  Spokane,  speak  on  the  comets,  fill  the  jails  and  bankrupt 
the  city.  For  three  months  the  6ght  was  waged,  about  five 
hundr»i  men  and  women  were  put  in  jail,  several  were  killed 
and  others  beaten  by  the  police,  while  those  in  jail  persisted  in 
adopting  the  hunger  strike.  Finally  it  was  realized  that  the 
city  was  spending  some  $30,000  and  making  no  progress.  In 
the  end  a  comprcmiise  was  reached.  The  Industrial  Workers 
were  allowed  to  speak  unmolested.  They  have  had  that  liberty 
ever  since.  This  showed  what  this  form  of  direct  action 
could  do.  l^e  year  1909  was  the  year  of  the  second  birth  of 
fhe  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  Following  immediately 
upon  these  events  came  the  strikes  at  Lawrence,  Paterson, 
IJttle  Falls,  Philadelphia,  Lowell,  Akron,  and  other  places  in 
the  east.  These  performances  were  all  staged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  startle  the  entire  eastern  section  of  the  country  and  in 
many  quarters  they  awakened  a  state  of  mind  almost  akin  to 
a  panic.  The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  had  taken  on 
a  new  lease  of  life. 

TIw  PbiloM^ihy  of  the  Movement:  Syndicalism.  —  Turn- 
ing to  the  philosophy  of  the  movement,  the  situation  beounes 
confused.  To  say  it  is  the  philospohy  of  syndicalism  is  to  state 
but  a  part  truth,  and  even  then  the  term  itself  is  vague.  Syn- 
dicalism is  of  French  origin  in  its  more  definite  fonnulati<HL 
It  has  been  in  part  engrafted  upon  American  revolutionary 
industrialism,  as  it  furnishes  ideals  and  forms  of  ezpressiiHi 
that  are  easily  adapted  to  the  American  situation.  It  will 
not  be  possible  here  to  attempt  even  to  outline  the  elements 
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ot  Fr»ich  Syndicalism  as  a  philosophy  worked  out  by  Sore! 
and  others.  Its  American  adaptation  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  notice.  More  than  that,  the  need  for  such  description  be- 
comes still  less  when  it  is  realized  that  French  syndicalism  was 
used  in  America  as  a  buttress  rather  than  a  foundation  for  the 
activities  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  worker  from  eveiytbing  but  himself  is  the 
key  note;  from  the  state,  from  the  politician,  from  the  employer, 
from  the  capitalist.  Not'  independence  as  understood  in  a 
mild  way,  but  domination  over  or  extinction  is  the  only  real 
independence.  Syndicalism  does  not  recognize  the  employer's 
right  to  live  "any  more  than  a  physician  recognizes  the  right 
<rf  typhoid  bacilli  to  thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  patient,  the 
patient  merely  keeping  alive." 

John  Spargo  has  formulated  what  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
venient brief  summaty  of  American  syndicalism.  "  Syndicalism 
is  a  form  of  labor  unionism  which  aims  at  the  alxdition  of  the 
capitalist  system  based  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  workers, 
and  its  rqilacemeot  by  a  new  social  order  free  from  class  domi- 
iiati<m  and  exploitation.  Its  distinctive  principle  as  a  practical 
movonent  b  that  these  ends  are  to  be  attained  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  unions,  without  parliamentary  action  or  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State.  The  distinctive  feature  of  its  ideal  is 
that  in  the  new  soda!  order  the  political  state  will  not  exist, 
the  only  form  (^  government  being  the  administration  of  in- 
dustry direcUy  by  the  workers  themselves."  Summing  up, 
he  formulates  five  principles  upon  which  all  syndicalists  are 
agreed. 

"(i)  Capitalism  is  to  be  destroyed  and  with  it  must  be  over- 
thrown the  political  state. 

"(3)  These  ends  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  working 
class  itself. 

"(3)  They  are  not  to  be  obtained  through  political  action, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  direct  action  c^  the  workers,  that  is,  as 
direct  results  of  economic  conflict  and  not  indirectiy  by  means 
of  legislation. 

"  (4)  Society  ia  to  be  reconstructed  by  the  workers  and  eco- 
nomic eq)ioitation  and  mastery  will  be  abolished. 

"  (5)  In  the  new  Society  the  imions  of  the  workers  will  own 
and  manage  all  industries,  r^ulate  consumption  and  administer 
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tlie  general  social  interests.  There  will  be  no  other  foim  cf 
government." 

The  American  fdlowers  prefer  to  be  known  as  industrialists 
rather  than  syndicalists.  Syndicalism  means  in  France  prima- 
rily "  uiu<HUsm."  In  this  country  some  groups  of  anarchists  call 
themselves  Syndicalist  Circles.  To  the  group  here  considered 
it  seems  to  avoid  confusion  by  making  clear  the  distinction 
between  trade  unionism  on  the  one  hand  and  anarchism  on 
the  other.  In  fact  the  Industrial  Woricers  of  the  World  have 
not  remained  a  pure  syndicalist  organization.  The  Syndicalist 
League  of  North  America  follows  European  syndicalism  more 
closely.  This  League  and  the  Industrial.  Workers  are  (^jenly 
critical  each  of  the  other.  The  fact  remains  that  in  the  pc^ulw 
mind  the  Industrial  Workers  and  syndicalism  are  closely  as- 
sociated. The  indefiniteness  of  the  latter  seems  quite  consonant 
with  the  vagueness  and  mysteriousness  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers. Syndicalism  will  doubtless  remain  an  important  word  in  the 
vocabulary  of  those  who  speak  much  of  revolutionary  unionism, 
even  though  it  continues  to  express  itself  in  "metaphysical 
quiddities  and  literary  rhapsodies." 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Industrial  Woil^ers  d  the  Worid 
have  come  other  expressions  that  are  accompanied  with  sinister 
significance.  Thegeneralstrike,  direct  action,  sabotage:  each  of 
these  has  a  bard  sound  to  an  ear  accustomed  to  listen  to  such  ex- 
pressions as  strike,  boycott,  trade  agreement,  mediation,  labor 
legislation.  To  define  these  ominous  terms  clearly  is  quite  im- 
possible. They  have  no  clear  definition.  The  leaders  who  use 
them  80  freely  are  not  primarily  philosophers  or  scientists.  They 
are  men  of  action,  opportunists,  quick  to  seize  any  situation  and 
by  skillful  use  of  words  turn  it  to  thdr  advantage.  They  meet 
an  unmediate  situation  and  seek  to  dominate  it.  This  they  often 
do  by  cloaking  the  descrgition  in  generalities  and  rhetorical 
appeal.  The  terms  in  such  wide  use  can  be  described,  then,  in 
only  a  more  general  way.    Accurate  definition  seems  impossible. 

The  General  Strike.  —  The  general  strike  of  course  is  no  in- 
vention of  their  own.  For  long  years  dreamers  have  pictured  a 
cessation  of  labor  so  far  reaching  and  varied  that  all  industries 
would  be  closed  and  society  as  a  whcde  be  completely  at  the 
mercy  d  one  of  its  groups.  The  Industrial  Workers  have  seized 
iqwu  this  idea  and  used  it  very  effectively  by  very  reason  <rf  its 
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vagueness.  Efforts  at  general  strikes  though  always  faDures  are 
e:q>]alned  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  with  slightly  different 
management  they  would  have  succeeded.  The  realization  of  the 
enormous  power  that  would  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
could  successfully  launch  a  general  strike  appeals  with  a  new 
force  on  every  new  occasion  where  men  are  deeply  stirred  by 
emotioDal  ai^teal.  In  a  more  definite  way,  general  strikes  are 
sometimes  talked  cd  as  general  throughout  an  industry.  This 
brings  the  idea  more  nearly  within  the  limits  oi  the  hopes  of  in- 
dustrial unionists  who  plan  to  control  industries  instead  of  trades 
through  their  unions.  Again,  general  strikes  refer  to  conununity- 
wide  cessation  of  labor.  All  the  workers  of  a  dty,  &n  iadustrial 
district,  a  group  of  mills  or  factories  may  be  the  unit  that  is  set 
as  the  community.  Then  there  is  the  general  national  strike. 
Even  this  is  talked  of  as  a  possibility  after  the  Industrial  Workers 
ot  the  World  shall  have  extended  tiieir  following  widely  enou^. 
There  ts  then  a  vague  and  pleasing  indefiniteness  about  the  gen- 
eral strike,  and  bom  this  very  fact  arises  its  potency  of  appeal 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  undcilled  workers. 

Direct  ActlMi*  —  Direct  action  is  another  expression  that 
carries  vagueness  if  not  terror.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
term  and  reveals  clearly  the  attitude  of  its  users.  The  methods 
by  which  employers  or  capitalists  control  industry  and  its 
workers  are  rq;arded  as  indirect.  They  use  machinery  and  sub- 
division of  labor,  trade  unions  and  trade  agreements,  law-making 
bodies,  law-enforcing  officers,  judges  in  the  courts,  armed  guards, 
policemen,  sheriffs'  posses,  militiamen.  All  these  are  said  to  be 
used  at  will  by  the  power  of  capital  to  hold  the  worker  in  sub- 
mission. Such  are  the  claims  made  agun  and  again  and  in  multi- 
ple form  by  these  industrialists.  There  are  no  indirect  ways 
left  by  which  helpless  workers  can  check  the  growing  power 
of  their  "masters."  Direct  action  is  the  alternative.  As  so 
many  of  the  indirect  means  suggested  in  the  list  just  named  are 
rdated  with  either  trade-union  organization  or  government, 
they  denounce  both.  Political  action  is  hc^ess.  The  old 
unionism  offers  no  chance.  Consequentiy  anti-political  revolu- 
tionaiy  industrial  organization  must  be  used,  lliis  is  the  idea 
behind  direct  action.  Though  it  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
strike,  it  includes  its  Uberal  use.  When  used  it  is  not  the  strike 
of  the  trade-union  brand.  Two  requirements  are  essential  to  the 
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direct  action  strike.  It  must  be  called  at  a  critical  time.  This 
means  by  implicatioa  that  in  order  to  make  it  possible  at  the 
right  time  the  laborer  must  not  be  hampered  by  any  agreements 
or  contracts.  The  very  uncertainty  created  in  the  employer's 
mind  is  in  itself  an  asset  upon  which  they  count  when  he  feels 
that  he  has  no  agreement  with  his  men.  Again  the  strike  must 
dose  down  the  entire  plant.  No  groups  to  remain  in  and  help 
strike  breakers  to  defeat  the  strikers.  No  sense  of  responsibility 
for  property  loss.  The  industry  must  be  crippled.  It  will  not 
do  to  stop  at  causing  the  employer  merely  a  little  annoyance. 
This  again  means  no  trade  divisions  in  the  industry  with  s^ 
arate  agreements  expiring  at  various  times.  In  this  sense  the 
action  in  securing  the  objects  desired  goes  straight  to  the  point 
of  forcing  the  employer  in  spite  of  his  recourse  to  indirect  action 
as  a  means  of  protection.  The  employers  say  they  will  not 
recognize  the  unions  or  have  any  dealings  with  them.  "Very 
well,"  say  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  "we  too  refuse 
to  recognize  employers.  We  quit  work  without  consulting  them. 
We  go  back  to  work  without  notice.  In  all  ways  they  shall  be 
ignored."  "If  capitalism  is  'organized  corruption'  why  should 
labor,  the  'all-cieative,'  recognize  it?" 
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RBVOLimONART  HTDUSTRIAL  TTNIONISM 

(Continued) 

Sabotage.  —  Gosely  associated  with  the  terms  described  in 
the  dosing  pages  of  the  last  chapter  is  the  newer  term  sabotage. 
In  this  word  lies  the  greatest  indefiniteness  of  meaning.  Even  its 
or^in  seems  to  be  somewhat  in  dispute.  A  good  introduction 
to  the  idea  is  given  by  John  Spargo  in  his  book,  Syndicalism, 
Industrial  Unionism  and  Socialism,  where  he  relates  some  per- 
sonal experiences  connected  with  what  he  asserts  to  be  the  first 
use  of  both  the  word  and  the  idea.  The  story  is  given  here  in 
condensed  form. 

An  Account  of  Origin  td  Name.  —  In  1895  there  was  in  Eng- 
land a  revival  of  interest  in  industrial  unionism.  Spargo  with 
others  were  actively  engaged  in  advocating  the  One  Big  Union 
idea.  An  aggressive  industrial  union  was  formed  known  as 
the  International  Federation  of  Ship,  Dock,  and  Riverside 
Workers.  Strikes  were  called  by  this  imion  and  were  lost  again 
and  again.  The  whole  organization  was  in  danger  of  going  to 
pieces.  The  men  were  ^ck  of  unsuccessful  strikes.  Political 
action  was  suggested,  but  discarded  as  of  no  practical  promise. 
Experiences  of  other  unions  in  parliamentaiy  tactics  offered  no 
inducement.  Moreover,  most  of  the  men  in  these  occupaticnis 
had  no  vote.  At  this  juncture,  with  such  a  cheerless  outlook, 
another  policy  was  proposed:  "Strike  by  stealth  while  keeping 
on  the  pay  roll."  When  a  wco^unan  "takes  every  advant^e 
to  slacken  his  efFcnts  and  to  waste  his  time  be  is  said  by  the 
English  to  be  'soldiering.'"  But  the  English  expression  was 
too  plain  and  matter  of  fact.  A  Scotch  colloquialism  was  chosen 
in  its  place,  the  more  "picturesque  expression"  ca'  canny 
which  means  "go  slow"  or  "be  careful  not  to  do  too  much." 
Workers  were  urged  to  adopt  this  ca'  canny  policy  to  "regard 
the  employer  and  his  agents  as  their  natural  enemies  and  to 
n^ard  it  as  their  duty  to  their  class  to  strike  the  employers' 
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pocketbtx^,  their  real  souls,  in  every  possible  way."  As  an 
example  was  repeated  the  story  of  the  Chinese  coolies  who 
being  refused  an  increase  in  wages  cut  oS  a  piece  from  the 
end  of  their  shovels  saying,  "small  pay,  small  work."  R^ard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  was  insisted  upon  as  the  only  limit 
to  the  destruction  of  the  employer's  machinery  and  other  prop- 
erly. "Of  coune,"  says  Spargo,  "the  idea  was  very  easily 
extended.  From  the  slowing  up  at  the  human  worker  to  the 
slowing  up  of  the  iron  worker,  the  machine,  was  an  easy 
transition.  A  little  dust  in  the  bearings,  especially  emery 
dust,  would  do  much.  Soap  in  boilers  would  retard  the 
develq>ment  erf  steam.  Judiciously  planned  'accidents'  mi^ 
easily  create  confusion  for  which  no  one  could  be  blamed. 
A  few  'mistakes'  in  hftnHling  cargoes  might  easily  cost  the 
employ«:s  far  more  than  a  small  increase  of  wages  would." 
"Keep  this  up,"  it  was  urged,  "and  in  a  little  while  the 
en^tloyers  will  be  <m  their  knees  to  the  union,  beggmg  us  to 
restore  our  efficiency  as  workers."  This  was  what  the  En^ish 
came  to  know  as  the  extreme  implication  of  ca'  canny. 

Continuii^  the  account  Spargo  infonns  us  that  a  group  of 
del^;ates  from  France  made  a  reptxt  oa  these  conditions  in 
En^and  before  their  own  French  organization,  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor  (Cor^tdiratum  Ghtirale  du  Traoail). 
They  could  find  no  French  word  for  ca'  canny.  Yet  they  were 
mudi  in  sympathy  with  its  spirit  and  desired  to  reoHnmend 
it  to  the  Federation.  There  is  a  French  eqiression  TravaiUer 
d  coups  de  sabots,  meaning  to  work  as  one  wearing  wooden 
shoes,  often  applied  to  laggards  or  slow-moving  pec^le.  From 
this  was  coined  the  word  sabotage.  The  new  wc^  was  used  in 
the  report.  Sabotage  stood  to  the  French  for  the  practices 
to  which  the  English  had  given  the  name  ca'  canny.  But  the 
French  were  not  content  to  let  the  wtad  stand  as  representing 
a  ^ffactice.  It  must  be  backed  by  a  philosc^hy.  In  French 
bands,  then,  the  idea  has  been  much  more  elaborately  devel(^>ed. 
Thus  in  vogue  in  Eurcfw,  the  Americans  have  borrowed  the 
term  as  descriptive  of  ^e  spirit  of  the  Industrial  Workos  of 
the  World. 

Its  Meaning.  —  The  English  experience  helps  very  much  to 
understand  the  content  of  this  eva^ve  term  sabotage.  In 
addition,   a  further  idea  of  its  meaning  may  be   gathered 
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fnan  the  wcotb  of  two  or  thiee  others  who  have  attempted  to 
describe  it.  "Sabotage  as  it  prevails  to-day,"  says  one,  "means 
interiering  with  the  machinery  of  production  without  going 
00  strike.  It  means  to  strike  but  stay  on  the  pay  roll.  It  means 
that  instead  of  leaving  the  machine  the  workers  will  stay  at 
the  machine  and  turn  out  -poor  woik,  slow  down  thdr  work 
and  in  every  other  way  that  may  be  practicable  interfere  with 
the  profits  of  the  boss,  and  interfere  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  boss  will  have  to  come  around  and  ask  'What  is  wrong; 
what  can  I  do  to  satisfy  you  pe(^le?'"  Another  definition 
runs  somewhat  the  same.  "Any  conscious  and  willful  act  on 
the  part  of  <me  or  more  workers  intended  to  slacken  and  reduce 
the  output  of  production  in  the  industrial  field,  or  to  restrict 
trade  and  reduce  the  profits  in  the  conunerdal  field,  in  <xdei 
to  secure  fr<Hn  theu-  employers  better  conditions  or  to  enforce 
those  promised  or  m^iTifqin  those  already  prevailing,  when 
no  other  way  of  redress  is  open;  any  skillful  operation  on  the 
machinery  cd  production  intended  not  to  destroy  it  or  perma^ 
nently  render  it  defective  but  only  to  temporarily  disable  it 
and  to  put  it  out  of  running  OHidition  in  order  to  make  impossi- 
ble the  work  of  scabs  and  thus  to  secure  the  complete  and  real 
steppage  of  work  during  a  strike." 

As  a  final  descriptimi  a  somewhat  longer  extract  may  be  used. 
It  but  suggests  some  oi  the  many  ways  that  ingenuity  and 
cunnii^  will  devise  when  the  situation  seems  to  the  workers 
desperate  enough  to  warrant  it. 

"Strikes  may  gain  certain  advantages  for  the  workers,  but 
sabotage  well  conducted  Is  sure  to  bring  about  the  employer's 
discomfiture.  According  to  direct  actionists,  sabotage  should 
be  as  far  as  pos^le  beneficial  to  the  ultimate  consumer  who, 
in  the  majwity  of  cases,  is  a  workingman.  Workers  In  the 
wine  and  packing  industries  who  refuse  to  'wet'  wines  or  who 
throw  away  harmful  chemicals  destined  to  preserve  ephemeral 
liquids  or  embalm  doubtful  meat,  cooks  who  waste  so  much 
margarine  that  this  substitute  for  butter  becomes  as  expensive 
as  the  original  article,  store  clerks  who  refuse  to  sell  a  worthless 
'just  as  good  article,'  inaiat  on  giving  full  weight,  substitute 
truthful  labels  for  these  used  on  'sale  days,'  painters  who  apply 
the  spedfied  coating  of  paint,  etc.,  are  engaged  In  beneficial 
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"Another  kind  <tf  sabotage  aims  at  ruining  the  retail^s 
trade:  bakers  may  produce  bread  and  cakes  unfit  for  oMisunq>- 
tioD  or  containing  forogn  substances;  clerks  may  refuse  to  show 
certain  goods  or  call  the  customer's  attention  to  their  defects. 

"Individual  sabotage  may  assume  a  more  aggressive  fonn. 
Sebastien  Faure  and  Pouget  delivered  recently  on  the  subject 
of  technical  instruction  as  revoluticm's  handmaid  an  address 
from  which  we  quote  the  following  cartracts: 

"The  electrical  industry  is  one  of  the  most  imp<^tant  indus- 
tries, as  an  interruption  in  the  current  means  a  lack  of  light 
and  power  in  factories;  it  also  means  a  reduction  in  the  means 
of  tran^xtrtatioD  and  a  stoppage  of  the  tel^raph  and  tdephoue 
systems. 

"How  can  the  power  be  cut  ofi?  By  curtailing  in  the  mine 
the  output  of  the  coal  necessary  for  feeding  the  macliinery  or 
stopping  the  coal  cars  on  their  way  to  the  electrical  plants. 
If  the  fuel  reaches  its  destination  what  is  simpler  than  to  set 
the  pockets  on  fire  and  have  the  coal  bum  in  the  yards  instead 
of  the  furnaces?  It  is  child's  play  to  put  out  of  work  the  ele- 
vators and  other  automatic  devkes  which  cany  coal  to  the 
firenxMn. 

"To  put  txulers  out  of  order  use  explosives  or  silicates  or  a 
plain  glass  bottle  which  thrown  on  the  glowing  coals  hinders 
the  combustion  and  clogs  up  the  smd:e  exhausts.  You  can 
also  use  adds  to  corrode  boiler  tubes;  add  fumes  will  ruin 
cylinders  and  piston  rods.  A  small  quantity  of  some  corrosive 
substance,  a  handful  of  emery  will  be  the  end  of  oil  ciq)3.  When 
it  ccones  to  dynamos  or  transformers,  short  drcuits  and  inver- 
Eoons  of  poles  can  be  easily  managed.  Underground  cables  can 
be  destroyed  by  fire,  water,  plyers  or  explosives,  etc.,  etc." 

Evidently  there  are  two  sides  to  this  from  the  unionist  point 
of  view,  though  but  cHie  from  the  revolutionist's  standpoint. 
This  is  seen  in  a  discus^n  of  the  policy  <rf  sabotage  as  argued 
by  the  members  of  the  Commercial  Td^raphers  Union,  whoe 
two  different  views  appear.  One  runs  as  fidlows:  "Sabotage 
can  only  be  worked  on  a  small  scale  where  the  individual  is 
in  a  position  to  do  his  work  upon  his  own  initiative  in  a  way 
that  no  <me  else  is  in  on  his  pliuis.  This  requires  independence 
of  thought  and  action  as  well  as  one  chief  ingredient — nerve. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  enough  comm^xaal  telegrai^eis  with 
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nerve  to  make  the  plan  wulli  while."  To  this  txaiKa  the  reply: 
"Sabotage  would  fail  to  bring  permaaent  results,  because  it 
is  not  the  weapon  of  courageous  and  progressive  men.  It  is 
on  a  par  with  the  eavesdropper  and  stool  pigeon  (rf  the  tel^pr^ih 
ctHnpanies.  A  coward's  tool  to  be  used  in  the  dark  and  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  day.  Suppose  the  Western  Union  did  run  into 
an  epidemic  of  'buUed'  and  'lost'  messages.  Wherein  would 
that  help  us  (»ganize,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do." 

Deeper  Meaning  of  Sabotage.  —  It  yet  remains  to  empha- 
size one  point  in  regard  to  this  strange  we!^>on  upon  which  the 
members  of  this  branch  of  unionism  count  so  much.  Its  use 
means  the  reaching  of  the  verge  of  despair.  Strikes  and  boycotts 
cannot  be  effectively  pushed  by  these  groups  of  unskilled  and 
irr^ularly  employed  men.  Their  organizations,  when  built  up 
on  the  lines  of  the  older  unionism,  do  not  stay  together.  They 
lack  coherence.  In  the  political  field  they  cannot  make  them- 
selves felt.  Thdr  voting  strength  is  greatly  scattered  by  the 
transitory  nature  of  mudi  of  their  work  and  they  have  no  can- 
didates of  thdr  own  to  push.  The  methods  used  by  the  sub- 
stantial skilled  unions  have  no  effectiveness  when  adopted  by 
these  workers.  Th^e  seems  no  way  but  to  terrorize  the  em- 
ployer. Sabotage  serves  this  purpose.  Its  main  strength  lies 
in  the  furtiveness  of  its  use.  Individuals  can  use  it  singly  as 
well  as  collectively.  Its  vagueness  causes  the  employer  very 
uneasy  moments  when  he  sees  its  results  ^pear  in  1^  plant. 
It  means  a  kind  of  disorganization  before  the  spread  of  which 
he  is  helpless.  Further  it  means  that  a  reckless  desperation 
has  seized  his  workmen  and  he  knows  not  where  it  may  lead 
or  at  what  point  it  will  break  out  next.  "Whenever  a  nation 
loses  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  a  problem,  that  m<xnent  all 
the  elements  of  war  are  present.  Whenever  a  class  or  a  portitm 
of  a  dass  loses  hope  in  its  policies,  loses  confidence  in  its  policies, 
all  the  elements  of  war  are  there  and  the  idea  of  direct  action 
grows  and  a  change  takes  place."  So  significant  is  this  phase 
of  the  movement  that  there  are  those  who  declare  that  "the 
heart  and  the  soul  and  the  blood  of  the  syndicalist  movement  is 
sabotage." 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  the  remnant  of  an 
industrial  unionist  movement  that  at  first  sought  to  work 
largely  by  bringing  into  its  membership  the  aggressive  wing  of 
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the  socialists  and  the  more  active  of  trade  unionists.    These 
all  were  to  be  industrialized.    After  a  brief  time  these  relatively 
less  radical  elements  dn^ped  out  and  the  leaders  remaining 
were  determined  to  speak  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  attract 
a  foUowing  and  command  attention.    That  following  has  been 
brought  together  from  the  unskilled  workers  and  the  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  whose  work  is  most  irr^ular. 
Textile  wot^ers,  steel  mill  wooers,  lumber  jacks,  miners,  farm 
and  fruit  laborers,  railway  construction  gangs,  all  are  more  or 
less  migratory  groups  with  no  prospect  of  anything  more  promis- 
ing open  to  them.    Discontent  is  a  common  factor  among  them. 
By  the  right  kind  of  appeal  these  elements  have  been  brought 
under  the  banner  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and 
there  they  remain  only  so  long  as  the  brilliant  promises  and 
fiery  rhetoric  of  the  leaders  can  hold  them.    They  seek  trouble, 
for  trouble  is  their  only  hope  of  holding  together.    Strikes  must 
be  called,  just  for  practice  if  for  nothing  else.   Small  strikes  keq> 
the  members  in  training  for  the  larger  battles  that  are  waged  at 
advantageous  times.     In  these  industrial  outbreaks  they  are 
;  uncompromising.    "There  is  but  one  bargain  the  I.  W.  W.  will 
;'  make  with  the  employing  class,"  writes  their  Secretary,  "com- 
plete surrender  of  all  control  of  industry  to  the  organized 
[  workers."    All  the  "fortifications  behind  which  the  enemy  has 
I  entrenched  himself,"  land,  mills,  mines  and  factories,  must  be 
I  sdzed.    "What  is  of  benefit  to  the  employers  must,  self^evi- 
1  dently,  be  detrimental  to  the  employees."    For  the  accomplish- 
[  ment  of  these  ends  the  means  used  are  judged  by  a  single  stand- 
'  ard,  effectiveness.    "As  a  revolutionary  organization,"  declares 
■  the  Secretary,  "the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  aims  to 
.  use  any  and  all  tactics  that  will  get  the  results  sought  with  the 
'  least  ejpenditure  of  time  and  energy.     The  tactics  used  are 
determined  solely  by  the  p>ower  of  the  organization  to  make 
good  in  their  use.    The  question  of  'right'  and  'wrong'  does 
not  concern  us." 

An  American  Movement.  —  The  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  rqjresents  a  combination  of  English  practices,  Frendi 
terms,  French  pMlosopbtzings  and  American  conditions.  Syn- 
dicalism, direct  action,  sabotage  have  a  strong  French  flavor. 
Some  of  the  leaders  have  visited  France  and  know  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor.     Yet  the  organization  is  after  all 
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American.  It  is  the  product  of  indq>eiident  American  leaders, 
American  industrial  conditions  and  American  thou^t.  There 
have  been  three  parallel  developments;  in  England,  in  France 
and  in  America.  Each  has  been  independent  of  the  others,  yet 
each  has  been  influenced  in  some  particulars  by  the  others.  The 
American  movement  is  embodied  in  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  It  cannot  be  comprehended 
by  seeking  aJone  to  understand  French  syndicalist  philosophy, 
for  that  is  too  philosophical.  French  direct  action  and  American 
direct  action  are  not  the  same.  The  difference  is  that  one  is 
American  and  the  other  is  Frettck.  It  should  be  dearly  under- 
stood that  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  represents  a 
new  American  unionism. 

Coiutitutlon  of  the  Industrial  Wwken.  —  While  it  may  be 
said  that  the  structure  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  Worid  is 
not  so  important  as  its  spirit,  yet  there  is  a  more  definite  or- 
ganization than  is  popularly  supposed.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution as  modified  in  1914  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  consists  of  actual  w^^e  workers  brought  t<^ther  in 
National  Industrial  Departments,  National  Industrial  Unions, 
Local  Industrial  Unions,  Local  Recrmting  Unions,  Industrial 
Councils,  and  individual  members.  In  localities  where  there 
are  not  enough  to  form  a  Local  Industrial  Union  the  Recruiting 
Union  is  oigaiuzed  temporarily,  and  even  individuals  are  brought 
in  where  there  is  no  Recruiting  Union.  The  Local  Industrial 
Union  corresponds  to  the  local  of  other  national  organizations, 
with  the  characteristic  exception  that  it  is  composed  of  the  wage 
workers  "welded  together  in  trade  or  shop  branches  or  as  the 
particular  requirements  of  said  mdustry  may  render  necessaiy." 
The  Branch  then  becomes  the  connecting  link  between  the 
individual  and  the  central  authority.  National  Industrial 
Unions  are  formed  by  five  or  more  Local  Industrial  Unions  in 
any  one  industry  having  a  joint  membership  of  three  thousand 
or  more.  An  Industrial  Department  is  made  up  of  National 
Industrial  Unions  of  "closely  kindred  industries  appropriate  for 
representation  in  the  departmental  administration."  It  may 
consist  of  two  or  more  National  Industrial  Unions  aggr^ating  a 
membership  of  not  less  than  10,000.  Industrial  Councils  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  general  sohdarity  in  a  given  district 
may  be  organized  composed  of  delegates  from  not  less  than  five 
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Local  Industrial  or  Local  Recruiting  Unions.  Industrial  Dis- 
trict Councils  hear  all  ^ipeals  on  charges  from  members  of  local 
unions  within  their  jurisdiction  and  their  decision  is  subject  to 
^ipeal  only  to  the  General  Executive  Board  or  to  the  convention, 
llie  Departments  have  general  supervisicm  over  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Industrial  Um<His  ORiqweing  the  same,  "provided 
that  all  matters  coDceming  theentire  monbership  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
shall  be  settled  by  the  referendum."  Six  Departments  are 
provided  for:  Agriculture,  Land,  Fisheries,  and  Water  Products; 
Mining;  Transportation  and  Communication;  Manufacturing 
and  Genenil  Production;  Construction;  Public  Service. 

The  general  ofScera  of  the  organization  are  the  General 
Secretary-Treasurer,  General  Organizer  and  General  Executive 
Board,  the  last  named  to  be  composed  of  the  two  general  officers 
and  one  member  of  each  Industrial  Department.  A  provisional 
Executive  Board  is  provided  for  until  the  departments  are  or- 
ganized. It  is  composed  of  the  two  general  ofBceis  and  five 
additional  members.  The  two  named  officers  have  voice  but 
no  vote  in  the  General  Executive  Board.  The  officers  are 
nominated  by  the  convention  and  elected  by  referendum  vote. 
The  provisional  members  of  the  Executive  Board  are  elected 
by  the  convention.  Outspoken  as  the  leaders  are  against  the 
trade  agreement,  the  constitution  provides  for  such  agreements 
subject  to  po^tively  stated  restrictions.  Each  agreement,  be- 
fore it  shall  be  considered  valid  must  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Executive  Board.  Agreements  so  made 
must  not  specify  any  length  of  time  for  its  continuance;  must 
not  agree  to  give  notice  before  making  any  demand  affecting 
wages,  hours  or  shop  conditions;  must  not  commit  the  woilcers 
to  work  only  for  certain  employers  or  members  of  employers' 
associations;  and  must  not  agree  to  regulate  the  selling  price  of 
the  product  that  they  are  employed  to  make. 

Tlie  annual  convention  is  the  legislative  body  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  Any  change  in  the  organic  law,  if 
adopted  by  the  conv^tion,  must  be  submitted  to  the  members 
by  referendum  vote.  The  membership  of  the  convention  is 
carefully  provided  for.  Each  subdivision  of  the  general  organiza- 
tion is  allotted  its  number  of  representatives  based  upon  mem- 
bership. The  general  officers  are  members-at-large  with  one 
vote  each.    They  do  not  carry  the  vote  of  any  local  org 
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tioD.  The  legal  membeiship  is  based  vpoa  dues  paid  for  the 
last  six  tDocths  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  local  cannot  be  represented 
in  the  convention  unless  chartered  three  months  before  the  time 
of  meeting. 

A  universal  label  is  provided  for.  It  can  never  pass  from  the 
control  of  the  organization  and  is  to  be  used  on  a  commodity  as 
evidence  that  the  work  is  done  only  by  Industrial  W<H'kers.  The 
finances  are  to  be  provided  by  charter  fees,  inidatioa  fees  and 
dues.  The  general  membership  can  be  made  up  only  trom 
"actual  wage  workers,"  but  no  member  shall  be  an  officer  in 
"a  pure  and  ^mple  trade  union."  Provisions  are  elaborately 
made  tat  the  use  of  the  referendum  in  all  matters  that  may 
arise  with  reference  to  the  pdicies  of  the  organization.  Each 
(fficer,  in  taking  office  takes  a  pledge  in  which  among  other  state-  1 
ments  usually  found  he  pled^^es  that  he  understands  and  be-  , 
lieves  in  the  two  sentences:  "The  working  class  and  the  em- 
ploying class  have  nothing  in  common;"  and  "Labor  is  entitled 
to  all  it  produces." 

This  is  the  structure.  Though  worked  out  in  detail,  as  the 
above  statements  will  indicate,  it  has  thus  far  been  relatively 
unimportant.  The  authority  of  the  officers  is  large,  de  facto  if 
not  de  jure.  Their  effective  leadership  and  their  ability  as  the 
niouttq>iece  of  the  movement  establishes  this  authority  mixe 
effectively  than  any  printed  constitution  could  do.  It  is  the 
spirit  mtiier  than  the  form  of  the  organization  that  is  important. 
Revdutionaiy  industrial  uniooism  is  its  essence.  The  socializa- 
tion of  industrial  life  with  the  industry  as  the  unit;  direct  acticm 
the  means,  using  any  weapon  that  promises  success;  anarchistic 
rather  than  socialistic  toward  all  the  present  forms  of  the  state 
and  toward  aU  political  action. 

Effect  of  Movement  on  Employers  and  tlnionists.  —  The 
trade  union  lead^s  as  well  as  the  employers  have  been  obhged  to 
heed  this  latest  form  of  activity.  Employers  seemed  at  first 
completely  terrorized.  They  have  not  yet  fully  recovered.  Com- 
placent trade  unionists  have  been  given  a  rude  shock.  Even 
socialists  have  felt  the  inBuence  of  the  direct  actionist  policies. 
A  running  fight  has  been  kept  up  between  the  Industrial  Workers 
and  the  American  Federation  since  the  first.  The  vigorous  and 
effective  attacks  upon  the  trade-imion  idea  made  by  the  indus- 
triahsts  struck  home.    The  Textile  Workers  had  unionized  the 
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mot*  skilled  of  the  wcdrkers  but  had  n^ected  or  deliberately 
decided  not  to  include  the  unsldUed.  At  Lawrence,  Little  Falh 
and  Paterson  these  unskilled  were  massed  and  turned  against 
both  employeis  and  trade  unionists.  The  employers  were 
threatened  with  a  force  they  could  not  measure  or  understand. 
The  trade  unionists  were  met  with  a  group  of  leaders  who  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  arbitration,  trade  agreements  or  amoa 
rules.  Very  much  the  same  thing  ht^^iened  in  other  places.  In 
one  industry'  after  another  where  the  skilled  trades  have  created 
what  is  called  an  organized  labor  aristocracy,  the  leaders  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  have  been  able  to  make  a  successful  appeal 
by  awakening  the  smouldering  fires  of  discontent  and  hopeless- 
ness into  the  flames  of  revolutionary  and  anarchistic  industrial- 

Tlie  trade  unionists  have  been  inastent  that  they  could  give 
no  beed  to  the  new  methods.  Their  ^>eakers  and  editorial 
writers  have  been  loud  in  their  denunciation  oi  these  "la^ess" 
donents.  At  the  same  time  their  organizers  have  gone  to  watk, 
mcHV  qtuetly  but  with  renewed  energy,  to  push  the  lines  of  w- 
ganizatioD  further  out  amoog  the  unskilled.  Choosing  the  lesser 
evil,  enqiloyera  have  turned  to  trade-unicoi  leaders  to  secure 
assistance,  m  a  ting  agreements  on  almost  any  terms  with  the 
national  trade  organizations  in  the  h<^  that  by  the  alliance  the 
more  turbulent  element  might  be  brought  under  control.  Such 
arrangements  can  at  best  be  but  temporary  expedients.  No 
permanent  agreements  can  be  made  with  the  Industrial  Workers 
while  their  policy  is  animated  by  its  present  ^irit.  A  rather  far 
reaching  r^justment  seems  just  ahead.  Trade  unionism  is 
facing  a  crisis.  Its  leaders  for  the  most  part  seem  very  con- 
servative. Yet  industrial  unionism  is  even  now  makii^  its  way 
in  the  American  Federation  though  that  wing  has  not  yet  be- 
come revolutionary.  What  the  readjustment  will  be  is  for  the 
future  to  reveal,  not  for  any  present  day  writer  to  relate. 

Attitude  aS  American  FederaticMi.  —  The  American  Federa- 
tion denounces  the  general  strike.  Seeking  to  emphasize  this 
position  its  president  urges  that  "justice  and  fairness,  particu- 
larly in  the  interest  of  the  workus,  forbid  a  general  strike." 
Trade  agreements  are  too  important  to  be  je^^Hirdized  in  this 
way.  "If  agreements  with  employers  are  brc^en,"  he  argues,  "it 
is  reasonable  to  siqqxse  that  they  will  not  readily  enter  into  new 
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agreemoits."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Industrial  Workers  ^uis 
agreements  for  the  very  reason  that  they  do  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  strike.  They  stand  in  no  fear  that  eDq)IoyeTs  may  re- 
fuse to  enter  into  agreements  with  them.  It  is  rather  they 
vho  peremptorily  refuse  any  such  agreements.  While  con- 
servative trade  unionism  is  laying  greater  emphasis  on  the 
maxim  "  the  ppwer  (A  the  strike  is  in  its  restraint,  not  in  its  pro- 
fusioD^"  rev<:dutionary  unionism  holds  that  "the  cure  for  lost 
strikes  is  more  strikes;  strikes  more  frequent,  more  aggressive 
and  on  a  larger  scale." 

Its  aim  to  include  aU  workers  in  one  single  organization  ap- 
pears to  the  Federation  leaders  as  a  "nerve  so  colossal  that  it  is 
positively  ridiculous.  Of  course  the  two  and  a  half  million 
wotlingmen  in  the  trade-union  movement  are  entirely  oblivious 
that  they  are  included."  Time  will  put  this  new  movement 
down,  they  declare,  "as  the  most  vapid  and  ridiculous  in  the 
annals  ctf  Uiose  who  presume  to  speak  in  the  name  of  l^>or,  and 
the  participants  in  the  gathering  as  the  most  stupendous  im- 
possibles the  world  has  yet  seen." 

At  the  same  time  the  Industrial  Workers  were  characterizing 
thdr  formidable  opponent  as  the  "American  Separation  of 
Labor,"  develc^ing  "  crafty  unionism."  It  is  "neither  American, 
nor  a  federation,  nor  of  labor."  It  is  "divided  into  116  warring 
factions;"  it  "discriminates  against  worUi^men  because  ai 
their  race  and  poverty;"  it  allows  members  "to  join  the  militia 
and  shoot  down  other  men  in  time  of  strike;"  it  "creates  three 
types  very  obnoxious  to  the  industrial  uni<mist:  the  aristocrat  <^ 
labor,  the  union  scab  and  the  labw  lieutenant." 

The  Ideal:  One  Big  Union.  —  The  ideal  of  One  Big  Union 
has  from  the  beginning  been  kept  to  the  front.  Unions  among 
the  trades  have  not  taken  the  places  that  were  reserved  for  than 
and  that  they  were  eq>ected  to  take.  This  has  confined  the  fed- 
lowing  to  the  tiadeless  latx^er,  a  development  not  deliberately 
planned  but  one  that  has  been  made  the  best  of.  There  was  to  be 
room  for  all.  This  situation  is  ^tly  described  as  a  "vast  and 
nearly  onpty  structure  with  groups  of  the  lower  grades  of  workers 
in  some  of  the  basic  industries  in  their  prc^)er  place  in  the  scheme, 
but  with  ail  the  rest  a  hollow  shell." 

Yet  the  ideal  is  dung  to  with  great  tenacity.  "We  are  gcnng 
down  into  the  gutter,"  says  a  leader,  "to  get  at  the  mass  oi  the 
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workers  and  bring  tliem  up  to  a  decent  plane  ot  living.  I  do  not 
care  a  snap  of  my  finger  whether  at  not  the  skilled  workers  join 
tlus  industrial  movement  at  the  present  time.  When  we  get 
the  uniHganized  and  the  unskilled  laborar  into  this  organiza- 
tion the  skilled  worker  will  of  necessity  come  here  for  his  own 
protection.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  the  skilled  worker 
to-day  is  exploiting  the  laborer  beneath  him,  the  unskilled  man, 
just  as  much  as  the  capitalist  is." 

The  call  is  for  "  one  great  organization  —  big  enough  to  take 
io  the  black  man,  the  white  man;  big  enou(^  to  take  in  all 
nationalities  —  an  <ffganization  that  will  be  strong  enough  to 
oblitoate  state  boundaries,  to  obliterate  national  boundaries, 
and  one  that  will  become  the  great  industrial  force  of  the  working 
class  oi  the  world."  "There  are  two  economic  classes  (lab(» 
and  capital)  whose  interests  are  diametrically  t^ipoaed,  and  be- 
tween the  two  classes  the  struggle  must  and  will  go  on.  In  that 
struggle  there  is  no  compromise  nor  arbitration  ncH-  anything 
that  can  solve  or  settle  it;  either  labor  has  to  come  into  its  own 
or  go  down."  "We,  the  I.  W.  W.,  stand  on  oui  two  feet,  the 
class  struggle  and  industrial  uni<uusm,  and  codly  say  we  want 
the  whole  earth. ' 

Impressions :  Historical  View.  —  These  various  dose-range 
glimpses  give  different  impressions  according  to  the  angle  from 
which  the  view  is  taken.  But  when  viewed  in  its  histmcal 
setting  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  Worid  appears  as  a  natural 
product  of  evolution.  Class  rivalry  has  always  been  an  im- 
ptfftant  factor  in  social  readjustments.  In  the  earlier  centu- 
ries royalty  and  feudal  barons  yielded  to  the  merchant  class. 
The  American  Revolution  itself  in  1776  was  a  middle-class  revo- 
lution. Then  came  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  the  political 
and  the  struggle  for  the  legalization  of  the  trade  unicms  in  the 
industrial  fields.  These  marked  distinct  stages.  They  cannot 
strictly  be  termed  revolutionary  changes  yet  their  efiects  were 
far  reaching.  The  struggle  of  the  artisans  and  skilled  craftsmen 
has  scarcely  subsided  when  the  unskilled  appear  with  their  de- 
mands. Far  a  time  satisfied  because  of  their  right  to  the  ballot 
and  hopeful  of  attaining  their  ends  through  its  means,  this  ele> 
ment  has  been  relatively  contented.  But  they  are  now  de- 
spairing of  these  hopes.  Trade  unionism  does  not  appeal  to 
them.     They  have  no  trades  around  which  to  form  1 
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Socialism  as  an  indepeadeDt  action  is  not  meeting  thdr  needs. 
Even  socialism  is  becoming  conservative.  Rq>resentatives, 
even  when  put  in  office,  do  not  appear  to  make  progress  in  the 
desired  direction.  Anti-political,  revolutionary,  direct  industrial 
action  appears  to  be  the  only  remaining  recourse. 

The  Future?  —  In  other  words,  one  class  after  another  has 
secured  a  voice  in  the  general  management  of  industrial,  po- 
litical and  social  affaiis.  The  movement  has  reached  down  to 
the  unskilled  and  here  the  foment  is  working.  Added  to  it  are 
the  mutterings  of  the  imemployed,  the  rumblings  of  which  have 
been  distinctly  heard  of  late.  The  leaders  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  have  been  far-sighted  enough  to  incor- 
porate this  element  and  it  aSords  a  following  the  strength  ot 
which  is  by  no  means  uncertain  though  di£5cult  to  measure 
quantitatively.  Viewed  in  this  way  the  Industrial  Woricers 
of  the  World  did  not  come  as  a  surprise.  It  came  as  a  natur^ 
step  in  our  social,  political  and  industrial  development.  Already 
unce  its  inc^don  some  leaders  have  proven  too  mildly  radical. 
Th^  are  out.  Others  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and,  like 
WilUam  D.  Haywood,  have  been  voted  out  of  the  socialist  and 
other  parties.  The  lines  of  cleavage  have  been  drawn.  They 
may  be  drawn  again.  There  are  now  two  organizations  of  In- 
dustrial Woi^ets  of  the  World,  one  of  which  still  adheres  to  the 
advoca^  <^  a  form  of  political  action.  The  Chicago  branch 
represents  the  extreme  al  discontent  and  radicalism.  That  is 
the  dtuation  at  present.  It  may  be  that,  following  precedents 
established  by  other  radical  groups,  these  leaders  may  acquire 
some  power  and  come  to  recognize  some  responsibility.  If  such 
be  the  case,  they  ^ould,  according  to  past  experience,  become 
more  conservative,  or  at  least  less  radical.  In  doing  so,  they 
will  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  their  following  but  leave  be- 
hind another  portion.  This  new  s^regation  will  give  rise  to  a 
new  organization,  new  leaders  and  new  followers  with  a  new 
name  but  still  voicing  the  ultra-radical  and  impossible  demands 
of  the  new  day.  Its  ^)pearance  will  startle  many  and  shock 
some.  In  the  mean  time  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
will  take  its  place  with  the  trade  unions  —  themselves  once 
looked  upon  as  the  anarchistic  element  of  industrial  workers  — 
and  the  pc^tical  socialists  —  still  regarded  by  many  as  the  revo- 
lutionary dement  in  political  life.    As  both  of  these  organiza- 
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tioos,  the  unions  and  the  socialists,  have  acquired  a  sodal  re- 
spectability, so  the  Industrial  Woikers  may,  by  changes  due  to 
the  same  forces,  become  "  respectable."  In  that  case  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  see  the  Industrial  Workers  directing  thdr  at- 
tacks upon  the  later  and  newer  leaders  whom  they  may  in  turn 
characterize  as  men  of  "colossal  nerve";  a  group  ot  "most 
stupendous  impossibles"  who  are  seeking  to  undermine  the 
foundations  and  defeat  the  glorious  purposes  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  Though  dependent  i^x>n  imagination 
to  picture  the  details  of  such  a  development,  its  main  features 
are  by  no  means  out^de  of  the  realm  of  the  possible.  More 
than  ever  before  is  it  true,  however,  that  the  development  <^ 
such  a  situation  is,  at  the  present,  fairly  well  within  social  C(m- 
trol.  How  important  and  how  radically  disturbing  this  future 
"  renmant "  will  be  depends  largely  if  not  entirely  upon  policies 
now  being  formulated  and  applied. 
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CHAPTER  XXDC 
UNIONISM 

Without  the  preseDtation  of  any  more  material  or  the  disciu- 
sion  oi  other  policies  and  activities,  the  question  must  now  be 
raised:  What  is  American  uniomsm?  To  such  a  question  several 
answeis  may  be  given.  It  is  an  historical  product.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  national  industiial  activity.  It  is  a  form  of  organization, 
or  more  properly,  it  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  forms  of  organiza- 
tion. It  is  a  means  of  competing  with  employers.  It  is  a  fight- 
ing machine  by  which  its  members  seek  to  add  to  their  share  (A 
the  ccHnmunity's  wealth  at  the  expense  of  other  groups  in  the 
mmmnnify  It  is  an  organization  that  seeks  to  improve  its  own 
situation  directly  and  others  indirectly.  It  is  one  of  the  asso- 
ciated movements  by  which  standards  of  living  are  to  be  raised 
and  means  furnished  for  supporting  these  rising  standards;  one 
of  the  general  social  upUft  agencies.  It  may  be  viewed  as  an 
evolution.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  structure.  It  may  be 
understood  as  a  function.  It  may  be  r^arded  as  a  means  to  the 
accomplishm^it  oi  an  end,  in  which  the  spirit  of  unionism  be- 
comes the  element  of  primary  importance. 

The  preceding  chE^)ter3  have  sought  to  throw  some  light  upon 
each  of  these  phases  of  unionism  sqtarately.  It  is  only  by  taking 
them  all  together  that  they  can  be  made  to  reveal  its  true  spirit. 
Even  then  the  spirit  is  elusive.  Tlie  spirit  of  any  movement  is 
much  more  difficult  to  catch  and  reduce  to  a  printed  page  than 
is  its  form.  In  the  case  of  unionism  the  difficulty  is  ag^iravated 
by  the  confusions  and  the  dangers  of  misrepresentation  that 
exist  at  every  point. 

The  Ideal.  —  The  spirit  of  unionism  finds  expression  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  This  variety  is  often  so  great  and  the  contrasts 
so  striking  that  errors  arise  from  a  failure  to  include  the  wider 
scope  within  the  field  of  vision.  There  is,  for  example,  a  favorite 
fona  (rf  statement  that  often  becomes  very  inclusive.  "Hali 
HHiscious  thou^  it  be,"  says  one  (A  the  idealistic  admims, 
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"  the  L&bor  movement  is  a  force  pushing  toward  the  attaimnent 
of  the  purpose  of  humanity;  in  other  words,  the  end  of  the 
growth  of  mankind,  —  namely  the  full  and  liarmonious  develq>- 
ment  in  each  individual  of  ail  human  faculties  —  the  faculties 
of  working,  perceiving,  knowing,  loving;  the  development,  in 
short,  of  whatever  c^>abihties  of  good  there  may  be  in  man." 
"The  labor  movement,"  continues  the  statement,  "in  its  broad- 
est terms  is  the  effort  of  men  to  live  the  hves  of  men.  It  is  a 
systematic,  organized  struggle  of  the  masses  to  obtain  primarily 
more  leisure  and  larger  economic  resources;  but  that  is  not 
by  any  means  all,  because  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  is  a  ridier 
existence  for  the  toilers,  and  that  with  respect  to  mind,  soul  and 
body." 

Such  statements  may  be  duplicated  again  and  again  from 
union  literature.  Preambles,  declarations  and  resduti<His  are 
filled  with  ext»cssions  of  an  exalted  idealism  toward  wiadi 
unions  are  struggling. 

The  Practical. —  On  the  other  hand,  much  may  be  heard  and 
read  that  is  far  from  idealistic.  The  hatred  for  the  non-unioD 
man,  the  denunciation  of  the  employer,  the  destructive  ten- 
dencies manifested  in  times  of  str^e  or  boycott,  all  these  ap- 
pear even  side  by  side  with  actions  and  statements  that  seem 
in  no  possible  way  reconcilable.  Yet  wage  scales,  trade  agree- 
ments, shorter  hours;  strikes,  closed  shops,  picketing,  intimi- 
dation; all  are  a  part  of  the  same  whole  into  iriiich  enter  such 
expressions  as  Urger  living  and  loftier  outlook. 

Their  Combinatioa.  —  Unionism  has  ideals.  Unionism  has 
also  been  obliged  to  stru^le  even  for  an  existence.  It  has  found 
itself  in  the  midst  of  stem  realities  and  under  the  sharp  necessi^ 
for  being  very  practical.  In  more  recent  times  the  question  of 
continued  existence  has  not  been  so  acute.  Yet  the  danger  of 
extermination  has  not  entirely  passed.  Leaders  are  constantly 
under  the  influence  of  the  effects  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
In  times  of  cconparative  quiet  the  ideals  find  expression.  Some- 
times these  lead  to  pretty  dear  and  definite  action.  At  other 
times  there  is  indefinite  groping;  a  vague  reaching  out  into  a 
dark  future.  In  times  of  stress  and  rivalry  these  ideals  give 
way  to  prompt  and  positive  action,  a  program  that  f^ipears  to 
be  very  frankly  opportunist.  As  relations  shift  in  the  strain  of 
industrial  strife  different  phases  of  policy  appear,  always  sug- 
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gested  by  immediate  needs  and  often  misunderstood  by  the 
uninitiated.  For  these  reasons  interpretation  of  any  one  phase 
must  be  imdertaken  with  caution  and  must  be  kept  within 
strict  limits. 

Resolts  of  the  Combiiutloa.  —  ITie  fight  for  existence  cou- 
pled with  the  emphasis  iqxm  larger  idealism  has  not  infrequently 
led  to  serious  misundostanding.  False  imprea»ona  are  creat^ 
in  the  minds  of  many,  both  inside  and  out^de  the  unions.  The 
trial  of  the  officers  c^  the  Western  Federation  at  Miners  for  the 
murder  of  Governor  Steunenberg  of  Idaho  or  oi  the  dynamite 
I^otteis  of  the  Structural  Iron  Workeis  caused  much  OHnmotion 
in  all  Ubor  drcles.  Leaders  saw  in  the  prosecution  of  the  cases 
a  necessity  for  united  acticm.  Unions  have  become  strong 
enou^  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  employers  and  even 
to  lead  them  to  combine  in  their  opposition.  Such  acts  as  those 
to  which  rderence  has  just  been  made  the  employers  could 
not  be  expected  to  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  Unionists  looked 
upon  the  prosecution  as  a  [dan  by  which  the  nnployers  were 
gcong  to  renew  their  efforts  to  overthrow  unionism  itself.  If 
through  the  trial  of  union  c^dals  unionism  was  to  be  attacked 
then  unionism  must  defend  itself  through  the  defense  (rf  these 
same  officials.  In  that  way  must  the  movement  be  supported. 
In  accordance  with  that  attitude  large  sums  were  rmsed  by  as- 
sessment of  members  over  the  entire  country  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  fight  in  the  form  of  a  court  trial.  Thrown  in  this  way  <»i 
the  defensive,  they  fought  with  a  zeal  bom  of  deq>eration,  per- 
haps, rather  than  of  judgment.  There  could  be  no  doubt  erf 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  unionism  in  such  a  time  of  peril. 

Again,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  accumulation  of  large  sums 
of  money  to  acctHnpliah  the  purpose  of  federating  "  the  manufac- 
turers (k  the  country  to  effectively  fight  industrial  appnasaoa" 
has  been  met  by  the  defense  funds  erf  the  unions.  If  this  new 
force  was  to  be  directed  to  the  practical  result  of  eliminating 
from  all  shops  union  leaders  in  particular  and  union  men  in 
general  in  the  name  of  the  freedom  of  the  laborer,  then  the 
unionist  must  rqily  with  his  closed-shop  policy  and  his  insistence 
that  all  workers  who  wanted  employment  should  come  into 
the  unions.  When  onployers  used  espionage  in  detecting  plans 
and  thwartit^  the  union's  purposes,  their  officers  have  often 
replied  in  kind  and  resorted  to  blackmul  and  other  unjustifiable 
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methods.  Whatever  the  methods  used  by  o^^ranents,  they  must 
be  met  by  counter  attacks  with  similar  methods.  Whatever  was 
attacked  must  be  defended.  Shrewdness  od  the  part  of  union- 
ism's 0[^QentB  has  naturally  dictated  that  attacks  be  leveled 
at  the  most  vulnerable  points.  The  loyalty  of  the  unionists  has 
prompted  the  defense  at  this  point,  not  because  of  its  inherent 
worth  or  essential  value  to  the  movement  but  because  defeat 
at  this  point  would  seem  to  weakra  the  whole  defense. 

The  mistakes  in  judgment  at  these  points  must  of  course  be 
(^>en  to  criticism.  In  so  far  as  the  methods  adopted  have  been 
contrary  to  public  security  or  welfare,  they  must  be  condenmed. 
But  condemnation  of  these  matters  should  not  stc^  short  at 
unionism.  Where  they  are  provoked  by  actions  on  the  part  of 
employers  that  are  equally  unjustifiable  when  judged  by  the 
same  standards,  then  the  employers'  association  must  not  be 
allowed  to  escape.  If  indeed  Uiere  b  to  be  any  difference  at  all 
in  condemnation,  the  heavier  burden  must  be  made  to  rest  upon 
employers  and  not  upon  workmen.  Employers  have  the  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  the  advantage  c^  superior  ability,  superior 
opportunity  and  superior  position. 

Idealism  Plus  Opportunism.  —  Unionism  examined  in  this 
way  will  be  much  easier  of  comprehension.  The  idealism  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  practical  tqipcutunism  on  the  other  are 
not  irreconcilable.  The  opportunism  of  the  union  movement 
grows  out  of  the  obstacles  that  are  to  be  met  and  overcome. 
The  idealism  arises  from  purposes  well  conceived  and  am- 
bitions that  are  both  progressive  and  lofty. 

Union  activities  center  around  collective  barguning.  Ccd- 
lective  bargaining  opens  the  way  for  industrial  liberty.  In- 
dustrial liberty  is  essential  to  all  hberty.  liberty  is  necessary 
to  the  realization  of  fullness  of  life.  Such  are  the  stages  in  the 
analysis  of  unionism.  Though  they  are  not  all  apparent  in  the 
every-day  unionism  that  one  sees  and  hears  so  much  of,  none 
the  less  they  tonn  an  undivided  chain  no  link  ot  which  is  intd- 
ligible  if  taken  apart  from  the  others. 

CoUectiTe  Bai^alning  Essential  to  XTnionlsm.  —  Much  has 
been  gained  in  recent  years  in  the  contention  of  wganized 
laborers  that  the  only  fair  bargaining  is  collective  on  the  part 
of  employees.  F«r  it  they  have  won  much  support.  Yet  they 
in^t  ixpoa  its  importance  beytmd  this  point.     In  an  earlicx 
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day  ^eo  even  the  f<MiBatioD  of  a  society  to  discuss  wages  was 
illegal  compiracy,  that  method  of  bargaining  had  do  saucticm 
except  amoQg  the  wOTkmeii  themsdves.  It  has  been  established 
more  recently  that  associations  of  laborers  for  the  pwpose  of 
maintainiTig  wages  OT  Other  favorable  ccmditions  of  labor  are 
not  only  not  ille^,  they  are  positively  benefidal.  This  is  very 
generaUy  accepted.  But  the  unions  go  further.  It  is  not  enou^ 
to  say  that  unions  may  be  formed  and  bargaining  may  be  carried 
on  through  them.  Unions  must  be  formed  and  bargaining 
must  be  ctdlective.  Hie  employer  openly  objects  to  this.  The 
conmiunity  is  not  ready  to  accept  it  Yet  unionism  insists 
upon  it  Here  lies  a  difference  and  a  source  of  misunderstand- 
ing. Unionists  are  not  cont^t  with  st<^ping  at  the  right  to 
associate  and  being  stopped  in  the  policy  c^  enf<BX3ng  collective 
bargaining  on  all  laborers.  The  OHnmunity  generally  insists 
that  the  right  to  associate  marks  the  limit  of  the  rights,  dther 
hf^  or  moral,  of  the  unions.  The  situation  appears  to  the 
general  community  as  one  in  which  the  individual  worker  must 
be  protected  against  this  coercion  that  unions  would  impose 
upaa  them.  Employers  have  been  quick  to  seize  the  advantage. 
It  must  be  insisted,  however,  that  whatever  the  employer  may 
say  about  the  necessity  of  preserving  to  every  man  and  woman 
the  liberty  of  bargaining  individually  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 
It  is  couched  in  such  familiar  words  that  at  first  it  seems  con- 
vincing. Yet  the  self-interest  in  the  plea  is  so  apparent  that 
it  cannot  conceal  itself  for  long.  The  employer's  side  of  the 
issue  must  be  stated  in  other  terms  more  frank  and  more  ^ccre 
if  it  is  to  carry  weight.  Even  judges  in  expressing  official  opin- 
ioas  on  this  situation  have  penetrated  the  disguise  when  le^ 
rights  were  involved.  "It  is  a  notable  fact  in  this  connection," 
says  one  judge  in  writing  the  t^nnion  of  the  court,  "that  the 
aliped  constitutional  right  of  the  laborer  to  contract  his  labor 
at  any  price  which  seems  to  him  desirable  is  not  in  this  or  any 
other  reported  case  a  claim  urged  by  the  laborer,  but  the  earnest 
contention  in  his  behalf  is  made  by  the  contractors  who  are 
reaping  the  benefits"  of  a  situation  where  the  law  has  not  pre- 
vioudy  protected  the  individual  and  unorganized  workman. 
In  another  case  it  is  written:  "It  may  not  be  improper  to 
suggest  in  this  connection  that  although  the  prosecution  in 
thb  case  was  agunst  the  employer  of  labor,  who  ^parently 
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under  tlie  statute  is  the  only  one  liable,  his  defence  is  not  so 
much  that  his  right  to  contract  has  been  infringed  upon,  but 
that  the  act  works  a  peculiar  hardship  to  his  employees,  whose 
right  to  labw  as  long  as  they  please  is  allied  to  be  thereby 
violated.  The  aigument  would  certainly  come  with  better 
grace  and  greater  cogency  Iran  the  latter  class." 

The  real  situation  must  be  clearly  seen.  The  employer  finds 
that  he  can  make  a  better  bargain  by  dosing  with  each  indi- 
vidual separately.  The  lalxsra  who  r^ards  his  class  interest 
sees  as  dearly  that  by  bargaining  collectivdy  he  can  meet  the 
txajAoyex  on  terms  more  nearly  equal.  The  non-union  man 
thus  becomes  a  factor  of  iiiq>ortance.  The  enq)loyer  is  directly 
ctmcemed  in  keephig  him  out  of  the  union.  It  is  natural  that 
he  should  be.  It  is  to  his  business  interests  though  he  seeks 
to  conceal  the  fact  behind  an  assumed  concern  in  the  individual 
rights  of  the  laborer.  The  uniomst  is  just  as  vitally  concerned 
in  bringing  him  into  the  ujii<m,  primarily,  too,  for  the  good  <^ 
the  union  hib(»er8.  Their  bargaining  both  for  themsdves  and 
for  other  laborers  will  be  mcwe  favorable. 

The  Closed  Shop  and  CollectiTe  Baxgaining.  —  Collective 
haigsdning  has  other  practical  phases.  When  necessary  the 
dosed  Aap  becomes  one  of  the  demands  of  unionism.  Its  rela- 
ti(Mi  to  collective  bargaining,  however,  should  be  dearly  under- 
stood. The  subject  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter. 
At  the  risk  of  unnecessary  repetition  it  may  be  referred  to  again. 
It  cannot  be  made  too  impcHtant.  Evidence  gathered  from  a 
wide  variety  of  sources  makes  it  quite  plain  that  individual  bar- 
gaining resolves  itself  sooner  <v  later  into  a  statement  by  the 
employer  of  what  he  will  pay.  lliis  the  labcn^  may  accept  <x 
not,  as  he  pleases.  A  leading  nutroad  in  a  part  of  its  educational 
advertising  says :  "  The  company  has  always  rea^inized  the  right 
of  any  man  to  labor  upon  whatever  terms  he  and  his  empU^er 
may  agree,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  latxv  organization  or  not." 
But  in  fact  a  railroad  employs  men  generally  in  gangs,  e^tedally 
the  more  unskilled  ]a.har.  Boards  of  directors  and  executive 
committees  decree  what  wage  scales  shall  be.  They  are  hnaL 
The  Laborer  may  acc^t  them  or  look  for  work  elsewhere.  When 
one  of  the  brotherhoods  of  employees  qieaks,  however,  there 
is  then  something  like  real  bai^^ining  even  though  it  does  not 
epeak  for  its  own  members  alone.    Anotha  large  employer  of 
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labor  registers  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  employer  should  set 
the  wages  and  conditions  <rf  labor  just  as  he  sets  the  price  of 
his  goods.  If  he  sets  wages  too  low,  he  will  get  no  labor,  just 
as  he  will  make  no  sales  if  he  sets  prices  too  high.  As  to  the 
individual  laborer,  his  bargaining  consists  in  deciding  whetha 
or  not  to  take  the  job  on  the  conditions  set  by  the  employer. 
It  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  purchaser  in  a  store;  if  the 
price  suits  him,  he  buys;  if  not,  he  is  not  forced  to  make  any 
purchases.  Many  employers  hold  this  same  philosophy.  In- 
dividual bargaining  has  an  outomie  that  is  all  too  evident. 
The  laborer  of  unionist  tendencies  will  have  nothing  of  it  if 
he  can  help  himself.  He  will  also  prevent  other  lab(n«rs  from 
submitting  to  it  if  he  can. 

Tlie  Non-UniiHiIst.  —  Again  the  non-unionist  comes  in  for 
his  share  of  consideration.  It  is  shown  by  much  evidence  that 
the  open  shc^  ea^y  becomes  the  anti-union  shop.  But  even 
if  union  men  are  not  discriminated  against,  still  the  open  shop 
remains  to  the  union  man  a  denial  of  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. When  non-union  men  come  in,  the  union  scale  is 
broken,  union  standards  fall  and  the  purposes  <rf  unionism  are 
defeated.  The  non-union  man  has  received  by  far  more  atten- 
tion than  he  really  deserves.  He  is  not  very  well  understood 
by  many  who  talk  about  him.  Emplc^ers  have  eulogized  him, 
seeing  in  him  the  salvation  of  all  good  qualities  of  Americanism. 
Usually  he  is  greeted  with  <^>en  arms  and  large  pay  by  an  em- 
ployer who  wishes  to  break  a  strike.  After  the  strike  is  over,  eves 
if  won  by  the  employer,  these  valuable  men  are  allowed  to  drift 
on  and  their  places  are  filled  by  the  older  men  who  one  by  one 
find  their  way  back  to  their  old  jobs.  President  Emeritus  Eliot 
has  made  himself  very  well  known  to  labor  leaders  through 
his  insistent  championship  of  the  non-union  man,  the  strike 
breaker.  This  champion  sees  in  labor  more  than  many  a  laborer 
has  been  able  to  see.  "The  only  limit  that  a  man  should  desire 
to  put  on  labor  is  the  amount  his  bodily  health  and  strength 
will  permit.  I  don't  want  my  labor  limited  to  any  less,  that 
much  is  jcy ;  and  I  voice  a  profound  contempt  for  the  man  who 
wishes  to  do  less  than  he  can.  .  .  .  Money  doesn't  pay  the 
labcffer;  beades  this  there  is  the  joy  of  taking  part  in  the  great 
machine  of  men  and  women  working  togeUier  to  produce  as 
much  as  posuble."    Could  such  a  condition  be  realized  in  the 
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doing  tA  all  the  w^k,  labw  troubles,  as  well  as  most  other 
troubles,  would  probably  cease.  Many  an  employer  ^ipears  to 
his  enq>l(^ees  to  be  quite  willing  that  money  should  not  pay  the 
laborer;  he  seems  very  agreeable  to  the  pn^>o^ti<Hi  that  the 
"joy  cf  taking  part  in  the  great  machine  of  men  and  women 
working  together  to  produce  as  much  as  possible"  should  be 
the  ren^mL  Those  who  come  nearest  to  being  a  part  of  this 
great  machine  of  men  and  women  seem  least  willing  to  take 
their  pay  in  joy.  Because  of  the  infiuential  advocacy  of  strike 
breakers  by  President  Emeritus  Eliot,  they  have  come  to  be 
known  among  union  men  as  "Eliot's  Heroes." 

Though  speaking  on  the  more  general  subject  of  strikes  and 
the  use  of  violence  to  enfOTce  them,  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  has  set  forth  the  dde  of  the  non-union  man  very 
dearly.  The  right  to  co'ganize  and  to  strike  is  admitted.  Fur- 
ther, the  beneficence  of  labor  unions  is  acknowledged,  in  that 
though  somewhat  slowly  and  intermittently  they  have  made 
real  progress  in  improving  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed. The  strike  to  enforce  demands,  "whether  wise  <v  un- 
wise in  inception  and  purpose,  is  an  ezerdse  <^  no  more  thao 
the  legal  rights  that  belong  o^ectively  to  its  members."  Con- 
sidering the  man  who  does  not  wish  to  strike  or  the  man  idio 
prefers  not  to  join  a  union,  the  Commission  has  the  fidlowing 
to  say: 

"The  right  to  remain  at  work  where  others  have  ceased  to 
work,  or  to  eng!^;e  anew  in  work  which  others  have  abandoned, 
is  part  of  the  personal  liberty  of  a  citizen  that  can  never  be  sur- 
rendered, and  every  infringement  thereof  merits  and  should 
receive  the  stem  denouncement  of  the  law.  All  government 
implies  restraint,  and  it  is  not  less  but  more  necessary  in  self-  - 
governed  communities  than  in  others  to  compel  restraint  of  the 
pasdons  of  men  which  make  for  disorder  and  lawlessness.  Our 
Unguage  is  the  language  of  a  free  people  and  fails  to  furnish 
any  form  of  speech  by  which  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  work  when 
he  pleases,  for  whom  he  pleases,  and  on  what  terms  he  pleases, 
can  be  successfully  denied.  The  common  sense  <^  our  people, 
as  well  as  the  conunon  law,  forbids  that  this  right  should  be 
assailed  with  impunity.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  man  who 
remains  at  work  while  others  cease  to  work,  or  takes  the  place 
of  one  who  has  abandoned  his  work,  helps  to  defeat  the  a^>iia- 
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tions  of  men  who  seek  to  obtain  better  recompense  for  their 
labor  and  better  conditions  of  life.  Approval  of  the  object  of 
a  strike  or  persuasion  that  its  purpose  is  high  and  noble  cannot 
sanction  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  right  of  others  to  a  different 
opinion  in  this  respect,  or  to  interfere  with  their  conduct  in 
dioosing  to  work  upon  what  terms  and  at  what  time  and  for 
whom  it  may  please  them  so  to  do. 

"The  right  thus  to  work  cannot  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
tqiproval  or  the  disapproval  of  the  personal  character  and  con- 
duct of  those  who  claim  to  exercise  this  right.  If  this  were 
otherwise,  then  those  who  remain  at  work  might,  if  they  were 
in  the  majority,  have  both  the  right  and  the  power  to  prevent 
others  who  choose  to  cease  to  woi^  from  so  doing. 

"This  all  seems  too  plain  for  argument.  Common  sense  and 
common  law  alike  denounce  the  conduct  of  those  who  interfere 
with  this  fundamental  right  of  the  citizen.  The  assertion  of  the 
right  seems  trite  and  commonplace,  but  that  land  is  blessed 
where  the  mflTimi  of  liberty  are  commonplaces," 

Against  sudi  an  estimate  may  be  placed  another,  attributed 
to  Dr.  Rainsford  and  going  the  rounds  of  the  labor  press.  "The 
scab  is  on  a  lower  moral  level  than  the  union  man.  This  may 
be  an  unpleasant  doctrine,  but  it  is  only  the  truth,  and  both 
scab  and  labor  unionist  know  and  admit  it.  The  scab  has  set 
himself  against  the  recognized  armies  of  his  class  and  has  be- 
come a  traitor  to  his  cause.  I  am  not  saying  that  that  cause  as 
advocated  is  necessarily  good  and  just;  whether  it  be  either  or 
neither  does  not  make  any  difference.  He  has  been  forced  to 
ob^  the  crudest  of  all  instincts  —  that  of  self-preservation  — 
and  to  do  this  he  has  sinned  agtunst  a  higher,  later,  more  com- 
plex, more  advanced  socjal  instinct  —  viz.,  the  instinct  of  class 
preservation,  of  class  consciousness.  To  fill  his  belly  he  has 
betrayed  his  cause,  and  to  betray  it  is  to  sin  the  unforgivable 
sin."  Again  there  is  the  curt  reply  that  emphamzes  the  differ- 
ences between  the  moral  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  case.  "The 
trade  union  policy  concedes  the  1^^  right  of  the  strike  breaker 
to  earn  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Heroics,  the  latest  addiUon  to 
the  degrees  conferred  by  the  head  of  Harvard  University,  but 
it  emphatically  denies  his  moral  right  so  to  do."  I^e  opposition 
is  ai^ed  again  in  another  and  more  practical  way.  "Hie  fight 
<rf  unions  to  coatnd  the  labra  supply  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
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employer  to  ctKitioI  coital.  Directors  and  executive  commit- 
tees, as  is  well  knowD,  represeDt  minorities  of  stockholders. 
Th^  claim  to  know  best  the  interests  of  all  and  insist  that  they 
act  acctHdingly.  Even  in  fields  other  than  business  it  is  often 
the  active,  oi^anized  minority  that  controls;  that  is,  in  fact, 
expected  to  control.  The  claims  urged  by  unions  that  they 
represent  labor  appear  from  this  point  of  view  not  so  far  fetched. 
Labor  leaders  have  the  backing  of  an  organized  movement ;  union 
labor  is  the  nucleus  of  the  aggressive  spirit  of  labor  as  a  whole. 

Tlie  Non-Unionlat  and  Liberty.  —  Liberty  to  the  laborer  has 
a  quite  diSereat  meaning  than  to  other  classes.  It  is  much  more 
concrete.  Historical  experiences  still  linger  in  memory.  Eng- 
lish history  has  been  carefully  studied.  Equality  of  liber^  the 
laborers  do  not  care  to  intrust  too  fully  to  the  employing  class. 
The  middle-class  standards  and  ideals  of  a  half  century  and  a 
little  more  ago  were  very  narrow.  Couched  in  general  terms, 
it  was  clear  by  the  way  in  which  they  were  applied  that  their 
blessings  were  intended  only  for  the  middle  class.  The  Webbs, 
in  their  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  have  made  this  dear  so 
far  as  the  English  middle  classes  were  concerned.  "Tlie  flagrant 
injustice  of  the  old  Master  and  Servant  Acts  seemed  justifiable 
even  to  a  middle-class  ParliamenL"  In  accordance  with  these 
laws  -when  an  employer  broke  a  contract  for  service,  whatevn* 
the  circumstances,  he  could  be  sued  for  damages.  If  the  work- 
man broke  his  contract  for  service  and  absented  himself  frcxn 
his  work  be  was  liable  for  a  criminal  offense,  the  penalty  being 
imprisonment  for  three  months.  A  master  sued  by  a  servant 
could  testify  in  his  own  defense;  a  servant  when  tried  could  not. 
Often  the  only  evidence  brought  against  the  servant  was  that 
of  the  employer.  On  an  information  or  oath  a  single  justice  of 
the  peace  could  issue  a  warrant  for  arrest  of  a  workman.  The 
trial  could  be  held  at  the  private  house  <tf  the  justice.  The  only 
penalty  was  imprisonment,  there  being  no  alternative  fine.  The 
decision  of  the  one  justice  was  final,  there  being  no  appeal.  He 
justices  ^A  the  peace  were  generally  themselves  employers  of 
labor.  He  right  to  strike  had  been  established  but  the  agree- 
ment to  do  anything  in  prosecution  of  the  strike  was  a  con- 
spiracy. AU  this  in  nineteenth-century  England  where  liber^ 
was  very  much  talked  about. 

American  workmen  know  of  these  e^jeriences.   It  gives  wam- 
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ing  to  them  to  look  behind  the  words  when  they  hear  employers 
talking  so  g^bly  about  liberty  <A  action  and  freedom  of  contract. 
The  kind  of  bargaining  that  they  experience  when  the  unions 
are  broken  down  and  when  the  non-union  man  is  used  as  a 
type  of  American  manhood  is  a  kind  of  bargaining,  they  insist, 
that  does  not  lead  to  freedom.  A  statement  that  leaders  are 
fond  of  quoting  runs  as  follows:  "Liberty  does  not  consist  in 
a  theoretical  right,  but  in  the  possibility  of  exercising  it  The 
power  to  be  free,  in  a  regime  which  puts  the  workingman's  life 
at  the  mercy  of  supply  and  demand;  which  exposes  himself,  his 
wife  and  his  children  to  the  hardships  of  a  competition  tliat 
knows  no  moderation;  which  sets  no  limit  to  his  exploitation 
exc^t  the  interests  of  th<»e  who  employ  him,  —  the  power  to 
be  free  in  such  conditions,  when  the  need  of  subsistence  is  so 
pressing  as  to  pennit  of  no  waiting,  no  choice,  no  hesitation, 
does  not  exist  and  consequently  the  laborer  is  not  free."  To  this 
is  added  the  statement  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley.  "To 
talk  of  the  freedom  of  labpr,  the  policy  of  leaving  it  to  make 
its  own  bargains,  when  the  fact  is  that  a  man  1A0  has  a  fiunily 
to  support  and  a  house  hired  for  the  year  is  tdd:  'If  you  will 
work  thirteen  hours  per  day  or  as  many  as  we  think  fit,  you  can 
stay;  if  not,  you  can  have  your  walking  ptqwrs;  and  weD  you 
know  tiiat  no  one  else  hereabout  will  have  you;'  —  is  it  not 
most  egr^ous  flummery?  "  Stated  still  again,  this  time  more  in 
the  form  that  has  much  d  the  ring  of  a  challenge,  the  President 
oi  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  declares:  "As  between 
the  employer's  concepts  of  hberty  for  workers  and  the  demands 
oi  the  workers  for  the  hberty  they  find  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  live  like  men,  the  nation  must  choose." 

Fantts  of  Unionism  Exaggerated.  —  Looking  to  the  otfao- 
ait  of  unionism,  there  are  two  important  matters  to  consider. 
Unionism  cannot  be  regarded  as  having,  as  a  movement,  at- 
tained perfection.  Far  from  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  one 
important  consideration  is  that  its  shortcomings  are  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  general  reading  public  leam  from  the  daily 
press  but  httle  of  what  unions  are  doing  in  ordinary  times. 
Their  virtues  are  not  cned  from  the  housetops.  But  when  there 
is  an  outbreak  and  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  laborers  is  aroused 
by  the  cool  consciousness  of  superior  advantage  displayed  by 
the  emidoyer,  the  events  are  shouted  at  the  reading  public  in 
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first  page  head  lines  of  startling  size  and  color.  Journalism 
thrives  on  the  sensational  and  seizes  upon  any  opportunity  to 
exploit  any  event  whether  a  labor  coatroversy  or  any  other 
event  of  the  community  life.  Assault  and  battery,  destnictioa 
of  property,  interference  with  car  or  train  running;  one  act  of 
any  of  these  receives  more  space  and  attention  than  all  the  work 
of  a  year  of  all  the  unions  of  a  community  in  their  own  mutual 
aid  and  fraternal  activities.  It  is  pointed  out  that  men  do  not 
live  up  all  the  time  to  the  ideals  of  the  church,  the  state,  the 
commercial  world,  or  fraternal  orders.  Yet  the  public  does  not 
hold  such  exceptions  as  characterizing  the  purposes  of  these 
societies  or  institutions.  Irrational  as  it  seems,  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  judges  labor  unions  by  acts  that  are  in  fact  excep- 
tional rather  than  ordinary.  Thus  it  comes  about  through  un- 
satisfactory journalism  and  an  unfortunate  habit  of  public 
thou^t  tl^t  labor  unions  are  often  in  disfavor  because  of  faults 
that  they  do  not  possess  and  traits  that  do  not  characterize 
them.  If  the  truth  could  be  generaUy  known,  the  standing  of 
unionism  would  be  greatly  improved. 

Unionism  Not  Without  Fauhs.  —  But  even  if  this  were  so, 
there  would  still  be  a  basis  for  criticism.  Unions  do  many 
things  that  should  not  be  done;  many  things,  in  fact,  that  defeat 
their  own  higher  purposes.  They  are  not  as  regardful  of  con- 
tracts as  they  should  be.  In  time  of  strike  they  have  not  as 
strict  a  regard  as  they  should  have  for  the  rights  either  of  other 
laborers,  of  property  owners  or  of  employers.  They  often  adopt 
policies  that  are  heartless  and  c^ressive.  Revenge  not  infre- 
quently figures  prroninently  in  guiding  their  actions,  Iliey 
restrict  output,  reach  out  for  a  mon<^ly  of  the  labor  supply, 
seek  to  estabMi  arlutrary  control  over  the  supply  of  labor,  and 
over  the  machinery  and  the  materials  that  shall  be  used.  In- 
dividual leaders  raise  themselves  to  authority  by  demagogic 
^ipeals  and  then  find  that  they  can  retain  their  leadership  only 
by  reckless  acts  as  they  won  it  by  reckless  words.  Locals  some- 
times acquire  a  reputation  for  irresponsible  action  and  remain 
powerful  enough  to  resist  the  discipline  that  the  national  cheers 
may  seek  to  enforce.  Or,  for  reasons,  the  national  officials  may 
wink  at  the  irresponsibility  of  the  local.  In  this  way  a  whole 
national  may  be  characterized  by  the  actions  of  one  or  two 
obstreperous  locals.    Opportunities  for  self-advancement  may 
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stimulate  leaders  to  acquire  power  in  order  that  th^  may  sell 
out  for  the  price  that  seems  always  ready  to  be  offered.  Cor- 
ruption, bribery,  blackmail,  lawlessness  in  more  forms  than  a 
few  appeal  and  from  them  tlie  unions  cannot  escape  responsi- 
bility. No  one  can  safely  condone  them.  No  union  can  afford  to 
overlook  them,  mudi  less  secretly  harbor  them.  They  must  be 
frankly  admitted  to  exist  The  leaders  themselves  must  not 
deny  them.  It  is  detrimental  to  all  unionism  for  them  to  at- 
tempt denial.  The  burden  of  shouldering  these  responsibilities 
is  heavy.  It  handicaps  the  better  class  of  leaders  very  seriously. 
To  deny  the  faults  of  unions  is  well-nigh  suicidal  to  the  cause. 
To  admit  them  frankly  would,  on  the  other  hand,  disarm  much 
critidsm.  It  would  dear  the  atmosphere  of  much  of  the  haze 
that  now  obscures  dear  vision  and  make  possible  a  much  dearer 
view  of  the  ideal  of  unionism  as  contrasted  with  the  practices 
of  some,  or  even  many,  of  the  unions. 

Nature  of  Opposition  to  UnioniBm:  Individualism.  —  As 
the  activity  of  unions  is  shaped  largdy  by  the  opposition  they 
encounter,  it  will  be  profitable  to  notice  more  in  detail  this  oppo- 
ution.  First  there  is  the  individualist  who  interprets  all  human 
relations  in  the  light  of  his  particular  philoscphy.  To  such  an 
one  the  idea  of  subjecting  one's  self  to  the  interests  of  a  group 
whose  improvement  is  made  a  mutual  concern  is  quite  incom- 
prehensible, and  the  practice  is  wholly  unjustifiable.  Extreme 
individualism  leaves  no  room  for  cooperation  by  which  (Hie 
surrenders  an  advantage  of  one  kind  for  a  gain  much  greater. 

Perhaps  unionism's  severest  individualist  critic  is  President 
Emeritus  Eliot.  He  has  so  often  qx)ken  out  against  the  unions 
that  his  (q:position  is  quite  generally  understood.  To  him 
"labor  unionism  is  the  most  formidable  danger  of  our  future." 
It  is  a  "m<Hral  danger  as  well  as  material."  "The  unicms  just 
rot  a  man's  character  and  no  one  can  escape  thdr  influence. 
ITie  tendency  is  to  work  day  after  day  with  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose oi  dfXDg  as  little  labor  as  pos^ble  in  the  least  number  cA 
working  hours."  This  danger  to  the  laborer  is  accompanied  by 
another  found  in  the  fact  that  government  officials  are  afraid  to 
attempt  to  regulate  them.  "  Politicians  aie  becoming  more  and 
mcve  afraid  of  organized  labor,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  about  two  milhon  votes  out  of  that  class  in  a  total  of  seven- 
teen million  voting  strength  of  this  country,"    All  these  evils 
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^ipear  to  tMs  critic  to  flow  quite  directly  from  the  fact  that  the 
unions  establish  rules  for  the  puipose  of  securing  aunbined  ac- 
tion and  the  fwce  of  numbers.  When  a  member  joins  a  unim 
he  seems  to  sunender  his  individual  rights  and  this  leads  to  the 
surrender  of  lus  manhood,  lie  admirable  independence  <rf  the 
strike  breaker  who  asserts  his  right  to  work  in  whatever  condi- 
tions he  chooses  regardless  of  the  consequences  upon  the  wage 
scales  and  the  standards  of  living  of  the  laborers  as  a  class  re- 
ceives the  unbounded  admiration  of  this  union  critic.  He  seems 
in  some  peculiar  way  to  be  fighting  the  really  important  battle 
for  labor.  Such  criticism  as  this  involves  a  great  deal.  Its  value 
cannot  be  determined  E^iart  from  the  value  of  individualism  it- 
self. 

Individual  Liberty  and  Uiilmilsin.  —  Individual  liberty  is  a 
term  that  has  always  had  a  large  place  in  American  thought. 
Events  show,  however,  that  the  two  parts  have  not  been  well 
balanced.  Liberty  has  been  pitted  by  its  active  champions  to 
an  unwarranted  extreme.  In  some  instances  it  has  stcq>ped  but 
little,  if  any,  short  of  special  privilege  to  intrude  in  an  unlimited 
way  into  provinces  belonging  quite  dearly  to  another.  It  is  self- 
granted  license  rather  than  liberty.  While  thus  expanding  the 
tarn  hberty,  the  word  individual  has  not  been  given  similar 
breadth.  Tlieoretically  it  is  the  ego  and  the  alter.  In  practice  it 
dq>ends  very  much  upon  who  is  the  ego  and  who  the  alter.  It 
has  been  used  in  the  singular  rather  than  in  the  plural  sense,  tt 
has  meant  practically  the  individuals  of  a  class  or  a  group. 

In  Practice.  —  llie  wealthy  class  have  interpreted  it  as  their 
liberty  to  amass  wealth  whether  by  creative  production  ot  by 
mere  acciunuladon  at  the  expense  of  othois.  The  politicians 
understand  it  as  thdr  hberty  to  carry  elections,  shape  I^islation 
and  direct  the  administration  of  the  laws  according  to  their  in- 
dividual wishes,  whether  for  the  advantage  or  the  detriment  <^ 
others.  In  the  courts  it  has  meant,  according  to  the  high  au- 
thority of  a  presidential  message  to  Congress,  that  poor  individ- 
uals were  at  such  a  disadvantage  in  our  courts  that  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  secure  justice  against  rich  Individuals. 
To  employers  it  has  meant  individual  liberty  virtually  to  dictate 
wages  and  conditions  of  labor  and  an  insistence  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  individual  liberty  of  the  employee  to  acc^t  them. 
In  short,  individual  liberty,  a  phrase  put  into  carculatitui  by 
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the  middle  class  to  whom  iDdividualism  meant  in  practice 
middle  class  individualism,  has  been  kept  rather  well  confined 
within  its  first  limits.  It  has  quite  geno^y  made  a  difference 
who  is  the  individual,  when  the  issue  of  individual  liberty  has 
been  raised. 

In  Theoiy :  Indivldtulist  Deflnitim  at  Liberty.  —  Not  only 
has  the  individualist's  practice  of  liberty  led  to  great  inequality 
of  liberty,  his  definition  of  the  term  has  broken  down.  There 
is  still  good  in  the  definition  if  that  part  of  it  could  be  enforced. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  declared  liberty  to  be 
the  li^t  of  every  man  to  do  that  which  does  not  injure  others. 
This  statement  was  later  cast  by  the  individualist  into  a  form 
more  convenient  for  interpretation.  "Every  man  may  claim 
the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise  his  faculties  compatible  with  the 
posaessoQ  of  like  liberty  by  every  other."  This  has  amounted 
to  the  practice  of  every  one  extending  his  liberty  by  his  own 
interpretation  to  a  p<Hnt  where  in  his  own  judgment  he  would 
by  g(ung  further  intrude  upon  the  liberty  of  another.  Where 
the  other  would  set  up  such  a  limit  enters  or  not  into  the  deter- 
mination, according  to  what  the  influence  of  the  other  is.  One 
politician  may  check  the  liberties  of  another.  One  employer 
may  restrict  another.  The  voter  acting  individually  or  the 
employee  acting  individually  cannot  set  1^  serious  limitations. 
Such  a  guide  as  this  for  determining  the  limits  of  liberty  is  about 
as  serviceable  as  it  would  be  in  det^mining  a  line  fence  or  an 
intonationai  boundary. 

This  issue  was  raised  in  still  another  form  in  an  address  two 
years  ago  by  a  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 
In  this  address  the  former  Justice  asserted  that  the  most  serious 
question  now  before  us  is  whether  or  not  "individual  liberty 
is  still  to  obtain  in  America."  The  answer  to  the  question, 
read  from  many  typical  signs  of  the  times,  is  that  "unless  I 
am  utteriy  mistaken,  there  is  now  a  strong  tendency  in  courts, 
in  l^islatures,  and,  worst  of  all,  in  the  people  themselves  to 
disr^ard  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  personal  rights." 
Somewhat  mournfully,  it  may  be  imagined,  the  speaker  declared 
that  "judicial  dedaions  are  made,  statutes  are  enacted,  and 
doctrines  are  pubhdy  advocated  which,  when  I  was  young, 
would  have  shocked  our  pe<^le  to  the  last  degree."    Tlie  crux 
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of  the  address  appears  in  the  definition  of  liberty.  "In  those 
days,"  said  the  speaker,  "liberty  was  deemed  to  be  the  right 
of  the  dtizen  to  act  and  live  as  he  thought  best  so  long  as  his 
conduct  did  not  invade  a  like  right  <m  the  part  of  others.  To- 
day, acccvding  to  the  notion  of  many,  if  not  most  people,  liberty 
is  the  ri^t  of  part  of  the  pet^le  to  compel  the  other  part  to  do 
what  the  first  part  thinks  the  latter  ought  to  do  for  its  own 
benefit." 

Sudi  statements  as  these  clearly  raise  more  issues  than  one. 
As  to  one  of  these,  there  is  the  ideal  consideration  of  the  right 
of  one  class  or  group  in  the  community  to  impose  its  will  upon 
another  class  or  group.  llieoreticaUy  this  is,  of  course,  highly 
wrong.  Practically,  it  is  well  known  to  all  observers  of  conditicsis 
as  they  exist  that  it  is  quite  unavoidable.  The  issue  of  more 
importance,  however,  is  the  more  serious  error  involved  in  the 
statement  It  compares  an  ideal  of  one  day  with  the  existing 
conditions  of  another  day.  The  insistmce  that  tliis  is  an  error 
does  not  rest  with  unionists  only  nor  does  it  characterize  Amer- 
ican trade  unionism  alone.  The  pertinent  question  is,  did  the 
conditions  assumed  in  the  definition  quoted  actually  exist  in 
earlier  times?  Is  the  situation  described  in  the  stated  iioti(ai 
of  to-day  a  new  one  representing  a  loss  of  desirable  relations 
formeriy  realized?  If  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
aflSrmative,  the  justice  was  right  in  his  cmtentifm  and  he  made 
a  strong  point.  But  the  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  more  our  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  is  ex- 
tended into  the  past  the  more  dear  it  must  become  that  such 
a  description  relates  rather  to  an  ideal  than  to  the  real  life  ot 
the  day.  As  a  matter  trf  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  statement  was  more  thoroughly  applicable 
to  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  conditions 
than  to  the  present.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  poUtically 
and  industrially  it  was  even  more  true  then  than  now  that 
a  part  of  the  people  "compelled"  the  other  part.  Limited 
suffrage;  control  by  aristocratic  families  (New  York  State 
furnishes  a  conspicuous  example  of  this);  laws  and  decisions 
against  even  the  right  of  trade  associations  to  exist,  much  less 
to  strike  or  insist  upon  collective  bargaining;  vague  and  free 
use  of  conspiracy  charges — these  are  some  of  the  elements 
that  lead  one  to  think  that  even  admitting  that  part  of  the 
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peq)le  "axapd"  the  other  part,  the  situation  is  not  new  "to- 
day" but  that  it  extended  back  to  tlie  days  of  those  wiio  have 
gone  before.  True,  there  are  difierences  in  the  degree  of  com- 
pulsitxi,  as  tliere  are  also  (more  important)  differences  in  the 
part  of  the  peqile  that  is  compelling  the  other  part.  Perh^M 
the  compdlws  of  yesterday  are  the  compelled  of  to-day.  Tliat, 
however,  is  not  a  fundamental  difference.  Clearly  one  can- 
not accept  the  definition  of  personal  liberty  as  "Uie  right  of 
the  citizen  to  act  and  live  as  he  thinks  best  so  long  as  his  con- 
duct does  not  invade  a  like  rig^t  on  the  part  of  others."  It 
may  be  an  ideal  to  be  sought  but  there  is  always  the  necessity 
for  a  common  agreement  on  the  veiy  essential  question,  when 
does  one's  conduct  invade  the  right  of  another?  That  cannot 
be  left  to  either  of  the  parties  alone.  The  changing  times  must 
cause  the  line  of  limitation  to  be  constantly  though  slowly 
shifting.  No  definite  application  of  such  a  definition  can  be 
made  that  will  be  concrete  enough  for  practical  purposes. 

Critidsm  of  Definition.  —  In  a  destructive  or  n^;ative  way 
the  critidsm  offered  by  Ritchie  in  his  Natural  Rights  is  perti- 
nent. "Liberty  in  general,"  says  this  writer,  "is  too  ambiguous 
a  term  to  permit  us  to  dedde  how  far  the  right  to  liberty  is  a 
right  which  ought  to  be  recognized  by  a  well-regulated  society. 
The  principle  that  the  liberty  of  every  one  should  be  limited 
tmly  by  the  equal  liberty  rf  every  one  else  has  been  shown  to 
be  incapable  of  any  literal  application  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  society."  In  a  more  facetious  vein  a  humorist  makes  a  serious 
contribution  to  this  n^ative  form  of  critidsm.  "The  main 
problem  of  ethics,"  he  says,  "is  to  devise  a  form  of  liberty 
which  will  make  a  man  y^o  is  subjected  to  it  feel  that  he  is 
free.  When  we  consider  the  colored  pecple  of  the  south,  for 
instance,  it  is  dear  that  they  have  either  liberty  without  freedom 
or  freedom  without  liberty:  both  they  have  not.  It  is  the  same 
with  w<Hnan's  suffrage.  The  suffrage  might  emandpate  our 
women,  but  it  wouldn't  give  them  freedom.  It  might  give  them 
freedom,  but  it  wouldn't  give  them  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  take  away  much  of  their  liberty  in  the  process  of  eman- 
dpati<m,  in  whidi  event  we  could  not  give  them  back  their  lib- 
erty wiUiout  hampering  them  in  their  freedom."  To  such  a 
writer  should  be  set  the  task  <rf  ezpUining  the  industrial  liberty 
of  the  non-union  laborer.    In  the  opinion  of  T.  H,  Green,  "by 
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liberty  we  do  not  mean  a  freedom  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  one 
man,  or  one  set  of  men,  at  the  cost  of  a  loss  oi  freedom  to 
others.  .  .  .  We  mean  by  it  a  power  which  each  man  exerdses 
through  the  help  or  security  given  him  by  his  fellow  men,  and 
which  he  in  turn  helps  to  secure  for  them.  When  we  measure  the 
progress  of  a  society  by  the  growth  <A  freedom,  we  measure  it  by 
the  increasing  develf^unent  and  exercise  on  the  wfa<de  of  those 
powers  of  contributing  to  social  good  with  which  we  believe 
the  members  of  society  to  be  endowed."  Still  more  forcefully 
is  the  constructive  criticism  expressed  by  Montesquieu  in  his 
definition:  "Liberty  consists  in  doing  what  we  ought  to  will, 
and  in  not  being  constrained  to  do  what  we  ought  not  to  wilL" 
In  a  more  practical  way  President  Wilson  has  given  us  the 
illustraticm  of  the  parts  of  a  complicated  machine.  Each  part 
must  have  its  perfect  adjustment  and  alignment,  and  liberty 
for  the  parts  consists  in  their  premier  assembling  and  adjust- 
ment Applying  the  figure,  he  says,  "I  feel  confident  that  if 
Jefferson  had  lived  in  our  day  he  would  see  what  we  see,  that 
the  individual  is  caught  in  a  great  confused  mix-up  of  all  sorts 
of  complicated  circumstances,  and  that  to  let  him  alone  is  to 
leave  him  helpless  as  against  the  obstacles  with  which  he  has 
to  contend." 

Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  authority  in  urging  that  the 
individualist's  idea  of  liberty  be  modified.  Tht  modification 
should  not  be  undertaken,  however,  as  a  superficial  matter. 
It  involves  fundamentals.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  unionism  is  not 
based  upcm  an  individualist  philosophy.  The  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  it  justly  is  that  its  foundation  rests  on  a  class  con- 
scious movement.  The  best  is  that  it  is  essentially  a  socializing 
movement. 

liberty,  Justice  and  Unloaism.  —  Unionism  has  ceased  to 
place  so  much  emphasis  upon  the  word  liberty.  It  now  talks 
more  of  justice.  But  if  liberty  is  difficult  to  understand  justice 
is  even  more  so.  The  kind  of  justice  that  follows  upon  the  fonn 
of  individual  liberty  that  characterized  the  nineteenth  century 
is  not  the  kind  of  justice  that  the  laborer  is  demanding.  He 
insists  that  his  share  of  the  good  things  of  life  shall  come  to 
him  as  a  recognized  direct  return  for  his  efforts.  There  must 
be  no  philanthrc^ic  elements  entering  in.  ITiere  can  be  no 
privileges  extended  by  the  good  will  of  the  employer  of  which 
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he  b  graciously  allowed  to  take  advantage.  There  is  a  scRne- 
what  blind  groping  for  the  expression  ot  an  idea  that  describes 
relations  that  are  to  be  somewhat  new,  for  a  set  of  terms  that 
will  distinguish  between  conditions  as  they  have  been  under 
the  dominance  of  the  empl<^er,  and  as  they  are  to  exist  when 
sluq>ed  by  the  purposes  of  unionism. 
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Influence  of  Emidoyers  oo  Unionism.  —  Another  point  of 
importance  in  shaping  the  course  oi  unionism  b  the  (Hganiza- 
tion  to  which  employers  are  resorting.  This  fact  has  been  ai 
marked  influence  in  later  years.  Notice  has  hem  taken  in  fonner 
pages  of  the  growth  of  these  associations.  They  have  been 
in  many  cases  peculiarly  united  and  aggressive  in  their  oppo- 
sdtion  to  trade  unions.  In  other  cases  they  appear  to  be  formed 
in  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  more  systematic  collective  bar- 
gaining. In  the  latter  instances  the  effects  are  in  the  main 
wholesome,  as  they  lead  to  greater  mutual  respect  and  to  the 
establishmat  of  better  working  relations.  Of  those  figuring 
associations  of  the  other  type  the  same  cannot  be  said.  Heir 
professions  are  loud  in  defense  of  the  workingman's  individual 
liberty  to  bargain  by  himself  for  his  wages.  On  this  pdnt 
they  are  admirable  individualists.  But  their  consistency  cannot 
pass  unchallenged.  Of  course  they  do  not  bargain  individually 
themselves.  Their  association  is  a  collective  bargaining  medium. 
To  be  sure  their  individualism  permits  to  them  the  privilege 
of  joining  such  an  association  for  such  a  purpose.  Moreover, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  restrain  them  from  coercing  (not 
illegally  coercing;  just  plain  coercing)  other  employers  to  join  in 
with  the  purposes  of  the  association.  Then  these  individualist 
employers,  having  forced  the  formation  of  such  an  employers' 
association,  deny  the  right  of  laborers  to  form  a  union  and 
bargain  through  its  agency.  Such  a  course  is  regarded  by  them 
as  a  violation  of  the  laborer's  individual  right,  even  thouf^ 
his  entrance  into  the  union  is  undertaken  by  the  laborer  with 
enthusiasm.  Such  a  situation  gives  as  a  result  the  case  ot  a 
representative,  speaking  lor  the  members  of  an  employers' 
association,  actually  refusing  to  negotiate  a  wage  rate  with 
an  officer  of  a  union,  but  demanding  that  each  separate  workman 
shall  be  dealt  with  separately  and  that  the  union  of  workmen 
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shall  not  interfere  witb  the  individual  freedom  d  the  weak 
laborer  who  can  be  forced  by  the  combination  of  employers 
to  work  at  a  low  wage.  In  a  develcqnnent  like  this  one  so  com- 
mon to  current  industrial  life  the  whole  situation  appears  in 
its  real  Ught.  Middle-class  privileges,  established  when  oppo- 
ation  to  middle  class  interests  was  weak,  are  still  insisted  upon 
under  a  fiction  of  industrial  liberty,  and  opposition  to  these 
privileges  by  another  class  whose  wdfare  is  at  stake  is  character- 
ized by  another  fiction  named  class  struggle.  Under  individual 
liberty  the  public  is  content.  Under  class  strug^  it  is  greatfy 
perturbed. 

The  Unionism  of  Different  Unions.  —  To  all  these  v&rious 
and  confiicting  forces  it  is  true  that  the  different  trade  and 
labor  unions  do  not  respond  in  the  same  way.  Some  ding 
very  tenaciously  to  their  ideals,  disFegaiding  the  passiog  and 
more  temporary  phases  of  the  stru^e.  Others  follow  a  different 
course.  Having  embodied  in  their  fundamental  law  the  state- 
ment of  ultimate  aim  and  purposes,  they  become  so  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  details  of  the  more  immediate  and  perplexity 
problems  of  current  activity  that  they  appear  to  forget  the 
hi^er  purposes  of  their  existence.  Between  these  two  lines 
of  action,  as  marfcing  two  extremes,  the  various  unions  may 
be  lined  up,  some  tending  toward  the  one  and  others  toward 
the  other.  So  great  are  the  differences  that  they  become  almost 
differences  in  kind  rather  than  in  d^ree.  Yet  there  are  common 
elements  of  purpose  and  ideal  that  join  them  in  spite  of  the 
divergences. 

So  pronounced  are  the  differences  that  to  some  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  unionism  in  any  real  sense.  Professor  Hoxie 
as  the  result  ot  his  careful  analysis  concludes  as  a  basic  hypoth- 
esis: "There  is  no  such  thing  as  trade  unionism  in  the  sense 
either  of  an  abstract  unity,  or  of  a  concrete,  organic  and  consist- 
oit  whole  which  can  be  crowded  within  the  confines  of  a  narrow 
definition  or  judged  swecpingly  as  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong, 
socially  helpful  or  harmful.  .  .  .  There  is  unionism  and  union- 
ism, but  looking  at  matters  concretely  and  realistically  there 
is  no  single  thing  that  can  be  taken  as  unionism  per  se." 

From  the  point  of  view  from  which  Professor  Hoxie  makes 
bis  study,  there  may  be  reason  for  agreonent  But  it  is  not 
the  point  of  view  of  this  book.    From  what  has  been  said,  it 
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should  be  appreciated  that  in  a  vety  real  sense  there  is  sudi  a 
thing  as  trade  unionism.  It  is  endeavoring  to  express  itself  in 
cdrcumstances  that  are  very  unfavorable  if  not  indeed  positively 
hostile  to  its  expression.  Histoncal  traditions,  both  labor^lass 
and  middle-dass  traditions;  pc^Hilar  misundeistandiiigs;  con- 
servatism, political  and  industrial;  inexperience;  relative  in- 
competence, both  ol  nmnbers  and  of  leaders;  the  unusual 
importance  of  immediate  material  needs:  these  are  some  of  the 
adverse  influences,  not  to  mention  errtxs  of  judgment  and  apoi 
and  flagrant  dishonesty.  In  view  of  all  these,  it  is  no  great 
marvel  that  unionism  exists  as  a  somewhat  vague  and  in  part 
unformed  thing  struggling  for  osntinued  existence  first  and  ex- 
pression next. 

Causes  of  Differences.  —  The  differences  within  imionism 
are  easily  accounted  for.  They  center  about  degree  of  skill 
and  the  nature  of  the  trade;  the  method  of  its  pursuit,  as  hand 
or  machine,  highly  subdivided  or  otherwise,  difficult  or  easy  to 
learn;  the  nature  of  the  industry;  the  location,  in  p(^iilous 
centers  or  isolated;  character  of  the  management;  presence 
of  foreigners  in  the  industry,  of  women,  of  children,  of  nqfroes; 
the  personality  of  leaders,  their  intellectual  abiUty,  their  moial 
character,  their  force  of  will  power;  possible  factional  strife 
growing  out  of  differences  of  opinion  over  proposed  policies. 
Methods  among  unions  will  vary  because  (A  each  of  these  differ- 
ences. If  unionism  were  primarily  methods  or  means  and  not 
purposes  and  ideals,  there  would  indeed  be  many  forms  of  unim- 
ism  just  as  there  are  many  forms  of  unions.  These  unions  are 
not  all  joined  into  one  mgle  and  thoroughgoing  organizaticm. 
Even  the  rdatively  loose  affiliation  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  does  not  include  within  its  membership  all  uni<Hi8 
or  even  all  of  the  lai^er  and  more  powerful  ones. 

Rival  unions  exist  in  the  same  trade,  each  struggling  for  ju- 
risdictional control  over  the  entire  trade.  Jurisdictional  strife 
between  unions  of  different  trades  over  the  control  of  new  proc- 
esses and  materials  is  frequent.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion 
and  even  internal  strife  there  is  still  a  purpose  and  an  ideal 
for  which  all  are  striving.  That  ideal  is  not  entirely  one  that 
is  to  be  realized  solely  and  only  by  union  members.  It  is  to 
be  realized  by  them  flrst  and  then  extended  to  all  labor.  It 
is  to  be  admitted  that  much  selfishness  spears  and  but  little 
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sltnuBm.  Tliat  is  eaaly  o^lained.  Whoi  th^  immedi&te 
causes  bave  been  removed  these  unfavorable  traits  will  dis- 
iq)pear  from  tbeii  pixBoinent  place  in  the  for^roimd.  Hiough 
somewhat  long,  for  one  who  calls  for  the  ideal  of  unionism  in 
a  word,  it  cannot  be  any  more  clearly  and  (ximprehensively 
expressed  than  in  the  statement  made  by  John  Mitchell:  "The 
average  workingmac  has  in  his  mind  the  desire  to  receive  for 
his  labor  a.  definite  reward;  a  reward  which  increases  from  year 
to  year,  from  decade  to  decade,  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
increases.  He  believes  that  he  should  receive  in  wages  for  his 
labor  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  him  and  his  family  to 
live  healthy  and  normal  lives;  he  desires  to  live  in  a  house  hav- 
ing sufficient  rooms  for  comfort  and  privacy  and  equipped  with 
modem  conveniences;  he  desires  books,  and  pictures,  and  music, 
those  refinements  which  develop  his  higher  nature;  he  desires 
education  for  his  children;  he  desires  to  provide  against  sickness, 
acddent  and  old  age,  to  enjoy  leisure  time  with  his  family, 
and  to  have  healthful  and  sane  recreation.  There  was  a  time, 
even  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  demand  for 
these  things  would  have  been  ridiculous  and  their  attainment 
impossible;  but  in  the  presmt  century,  through  the  application 
of  machinery  and  the  concentration  of  energy,  the  production 
of  wealth  is  so  abundant  —  is  so  far  beyond  the  reasonable  needs 
of  man,  especially  in  this  country  —  that  the  woriiingman  is 
warranted  in  desiring  and  in  demanding  a  d^oite  and,  from 
time  to  time,  as  industrial  conditions  justify,  a  larger  share 
aS  the  wealth  produced." 

Deeper  Meaning  of  Unionisiu.  —  Such  living  conditions  as 
constitute  the  ideal  are  subject  to  constant  change.  They 
follow  the  increase  in  social  wealth  and  claim  an  increasing 
proportion.  As  has  been  many  times  emphasized,  the  real 
significance  of  the  movement  of  organized  labor  will  not  be 
clearly  understood  so  long  as  it  is  r^arded  primarily  as  a  bar- 
gaining combination  only,  merely  demanding  larger  wages  and 
shorter  hours  of  labor.  The  movement  of  unionism  is  to  get 
away  from  the  d(Hninating  idea  that  labor  is  a  commodity  to 
be  bought  and  sold  as  are  raw  materials,  machinery  and  finished 
products,  subject  to  "demand  and  8iq>p]y."  The  standard  of 
living  must  be  an  essential  elonent  These  standards  are  not 
to  be  find  by  legislative  enactments.    They  are  to  be  arrived 
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at  through  mutual  discussion  and  where  necessary  by  mutual 
compromise.  As  a  uonn  or  standard  of  judgment  is  to  be  "the 
human  needs  of  a  family  living  in  a  civilized  countty."  Ad- 
mittedly this  is  not  a  very  exact  standard.  It  is  not  only  vague; 
it  is  constantly  varying.  Yet  it  may  at  any  time  be  stated 
with  reasonable  exactness  and  be  approached  with  reasonable 
nearness.  It  is  the  volmitary  association  for  discussion  of  these 
questions  that  is  regarded  as  the  essence  of  industrial  freedom. 
Where  employers  seek  to  use  those  who  will  not  become  parties 
to  the  collective  bargainli^  through  union  membership,  the 
members  insist  upon  crowding  them  out  of  the  work.  Where 
employers  refuse  to  consider  any  standards  other  than  those 
of  bargain  and  sale  in  the  market,  the  unionists  become  insistent 
upon  Uiwarting  such  plans  by  methods  that  r^ard  ends  rather 
than  means. 

Here  is  the  situation,  then,  in  its  essential  dements.  A  larger 
life  and  a  Urger  share  in  its  material  benefits;  less  human  waste 
in  labor  and  more  leisure  time  for  improvement;  these  benefits 
to  be  secured  by  oi^nized  activity  as  a  "right"  and  not  as  a 
"philanthropy";  first  gained  by  organized  laboi  and  then  to 
be  extended  to  all  labor  as  they  becxime  more  secure  ai>d  as 
labor  organizes  more  extensively;  these  benefits  to  become  the 
basis  of  a.  real  industrial  democracy  supplementing  a  regenerated 
political  democracy.  This  will  be  freedom.  The  contrast  with 
the  present  and  the  immediate  past  is  indeed  alluring.  By  the 
dde  of  the  present  the  de^red  seems  a  mi'll«mniiim^  a  Uti^ua 
worth  travelling  toward,  if  never  quite  to  be  reached. 

Aside  from  the  more  general  boiefits  that  will  come  from  the 
realization  of  progress  toward  such  an  ideal,  there  should  be 
two  immediate  ones  that  are  very  unportant  in  themselves. 
The  first  would  be  the  more  genmil  recognition  of  the  value 
of  collective  bargaining  as  a  means  of  reaching  a  fair  wage 
scale.  The  significance  of  this  has  been  many  times  emphasized. 
The  second  would  be  the  realization  that  the  pay  roll  is  not  the 
best  and  should  not  be  the  first  point  of  economy  when  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  expenses.  On  this  point  there  an  h<q>eful 
indications.  Fre^dent  Gompers,  on  being  asked  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  outlook  for  hard  times  on  wages,  repUed: 
"Idonot  think  wages  ought  to  be  reduced.  .  .  .  I  have  advised 
our  unions  to  resist  all  attempts  at  such  reduction.    I  advise 
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them  to  strike  against  any  cut  in  wages  and  I  think  the  emplc^- 
ers  should  see  that  such  cuts  will  increase  the  bad  times  rather 
than  lessen  them."  A  large  employer  of  labor,  having  more 
than  the  ordinary  insight,  also  said:  "The  present-day  employer, 
if  he  has  been  observant,  has  not  failed  to  learn  from  what 
trade-unionism  has  taught  that  the  old  remedy  of  the  incom- 
petent superintendent  to  correct  results  of  bad  methods,  ig- 
norant shop  practice  and  wastefulness  by  reductions  in  pro- 
ductive pay  roll  was  vicious  and  mefiective;  that  labor's  wages 
were  the  last  thing  to  be  touched;  that  dividends,  officers' 
salaries  and  the  expense  account  were  the  proper  places  for 
ordinary  retrendmient." 

The  Employers'  Responsibility.  —  When  the  employers  c4 
the  country  can  approach  the  whole  question  with  a  sincerity 
and  frankness  that  will  inspire  confidence,  much  will  be  gained. 
That  there  has  not  been,  in  many  of  their  dealings,  anything 
to  indicate  to  the  workers  that  they  were  honestly  working  for 
a  mutual  benefit,  the  past  can  confidently  be  called  on  to  wit- 
ness. The  Industrial  Relations  Commission,  whose  final  report 
has  called  forth  a  ^riety  of  c<Mnment,  both  favor^le  and 
unfavorable,  speaks  with  authority  on  tlfis  point.  Three  com- 
missioners were  appointed  especially  to  represent  the  interests 
of  employers.  These  three  made  a  special  minority  report 
signed  only  by  themselves.  In  this  minority  report  are  two 
paragraphs  that  may  be  quoted  in  full. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  been  appointed  to  represent, 
on  this  Commission,  the  employers  of  the  nation,  we  are  free 
to  admit  that  the  invest^tions  made  by  the  Commission, 
and  the  testimony  brought  forth  at  our  public  hearings,  have 
made  it  plain  that  employers,  some  of  them,  have  been  guOty 
at  much  wrong-doing,  and  have  caused  the  workers  to  Iiave 
thdr  fullest  share  of  grievances  against  many  employers.  There 
has  been  an  abundance  of  testimony,"  the  report  continues, 
"submitted  to  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  some  employers 
have  resorted  to  questionable  methods  to  prevent  their  workers 
from  organizing  in  th^  own  self-interest;  that  they  have  at- 
tempted to  defeat  democracy  by  more  or  less  successfully  con- 
trolling courts  and  I^islatures;  that  some  of  them  have  exploited 
women  and  children  and  unorganized  workers;  that  some  have 
resorted  to  all  sorts  of  methods  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
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remedial  industrial  legislation ;  that  some  have  employed  gunmen 
in  strikes  who  were  disreputable  chaiactets  and  who  assaulted 
moocent  people  and  committed  othet  crimes  most  reprehen^blc 
in  character;  that  some  have  paid  lower  wages  than  OHnpetitive 
conditions  warranted,  worked  their  people  long  hours,  and  under 
unsanitary  and  dangerous  conditions;  that  s(»tie  have  aqdoited 
prison  labor  at  the  expense  of  free  labor;  that  sune  have  been 
contract-breakers  with  labor;  that  scsne  have  at  times  at- 
tempted, through  the  authorities,  to  suppress  free  speech  and  the 
ri^t  of  peaceful  assembly;  and  that  some  have  ddiberately,  for 
sd£sh  ends,  bribed  representatives  of  labor.  All  these  things, 
we  find,  tend  to  produce  industrial  imrest,  with  all  its  conse- 
quent and  far-reaching  ills.  Here  is,  therefcKv,  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  labor  has  had  many  grievances,  and  that  it  is 
thoroughly  justified  in  oiganiztng  and  in  spreading  organization 
in  order  better  to  protect  itself  against  exploitation  and  oppres- 
sioiL 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  justice  to  employers  gaiera%,  it  must 
be  said  that  there  has  been  much  evidence  to  show  that  there 
is  an  awakening  among  the  enlightened  employers  of  the  nation 
who  have  taken  a  deQ>er  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  workers  than  ever  before  in  industrial  history;  that  such 
enlightened  employers  are  growing  in  number  and  are  more 
and  more  realizing  that  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  in  their  own 
self-interest  to  seek  the  welfare  of  their  workers  and  earnestly 
to  strive  to  better  their  conditions." 

The  TTttion's  ReBponalbiUty.  —  Against  the  activities  of 
unions  the  three  members  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations representing  the  employers  m  their  minority  rqmrt  make 
ten  q>ecific  charges;  (i)  sympathetic  strikes;  (3)  jurisdictional 
disputes;  (3)  labor  union  politics;  (4)  contract  breaking;  (5)  re- 
striction of  output;  (6)  prc^bition  of  the  use  of  DOD-union  made 
tools  and  materials;  (7)  dosed  shop;  (8)  contests  for  supremacy 
between  rival  unions;  (9)  acts  of  violence  against  non-uiuon 
workers  and  the  properties  of  employers;  (10)  apprenticeship 
rules.  Most  oi  these  have  been  discussed  scmiewhat  at  length 
in  preceding  chiq>ters.  Evidence  shows  that  the  charges  are 
not  without  foundation.  They  may  be  compared  with  profit 
with  the  statement  quoted  at  length  showing  the  questitm- 
able  methods  used  by  "some"  employers.    These  ten  charges 
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rest  also  against  "some"  unions.  This  portion  of  the  report 
further  chaiiges  much  "poverty,  suffering,  wretchedness,  misery, 
discontent  and  crime"  to  these  unjustifiahle  policies  ot  union- 
ism. These  policies  or  practices,  the  commissioners  think,  could 
with  safety  be  omitted,  one  and  all,  for  "  when  labor  is  effectively 
organized,  it  has  two  most  powerful  weapons  at  its  command 
that  the  employer,  as  a  rule,  dreads  and  fears  because  of  the 
great  damage  these  weapons  can  inflict  on  him,  namely,  the 
strike  and  the  primary  boycott,  both  of  which  are  within  the 
moral  and  legal  rights  of  the  worker  to  use."  These  two  weapons 
are  held  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  reasonably  fair  conditions  of 
collective  bargaining.  Iley  are  not  the  Umits  of  union  activity, 
however,  and  because  this  is  true,  this  part  of  the  report  holds 
employers  and  employees  alike  responsible.  "The  result  of  our 
investigation  and  inquiries  forces  upon  us  the  fact  that  unionists 
also  cannot  come  into  court  with  clean  hands;  that  this'is  not  a 
case  where  the  saints  are  all  on  one  ade  and  the  sinners  all  on 
the  other.  We  find  saints  and  anners,  many  of  them,  on  both 
udes." 

Such  charges  agunst  unionism  are  serious.  No  real  progress 
can  be  made  so  long  as  th^  rest  even  as  generally  as  th^  do 
against  some  of  the  unions.  They  are  not  to  be  condoned.  So 
far  as  their  effects  are  harmful  and  so  far  as  the  acts  do  not  in 
themselves  conform  to  recognized  public  standards  of  morals, 
th^  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  accordance  with  a  justifiable 
policy  or  as  a  means  that  will  lead  ultimately  to  what  unionism 
is  reaching  out  after.  Nothing  is  to  be  said  that  can  be  inter- 
preted as  a  justification. 

The  ResponalbllltleB  Measured.  —  The  practices  must, 
however,  be  viewed  seriously  and  from  more  than  one  angle.  The 
employer  very  naturally  condemns  them,  largely  because  th^ 
do  not  conform  to  his  method  of  fighting,  "niey  do  not  strike 
where  he  is  best  prepared  to  receive  the  blow.  They  do  not 
follow  his  lead  in  selecting  thdr  methods  of  working.  WhUe 
the  comparison  cannot  be  followed  out  at  this  pdnt,  it  will 
readily  appear  to  the  reader  who  will  follow  through  the  list  of 
the  ten  charges  that  each  one  ol  them  can  be  paralleled  by 
methods  equally  unjustifiable  which  have  been  used  again  and 
agfun  by  employers;  if  not  in  relations  with  thdr  workmen,  then 
in  rdations  with  dther  competitors  or  consumers.    But  more 
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than  that  is  to  be  said.  Much  attention  has  been  givoi  in  these 
pages  to  the  emphasis  of  the  union  man's  point  oi  view.  His- 
torical develc^ment  counts  much.  Immediate  situaticais  have 
to  be  dealt  with  practically.  Hie  union  man's  angle  of  vision  is 
determined  by  his  daily  life  and  experiences.  Education  has 
tau^t  him  to  think,  but  his  schoohng  coming  to  a  dose  in  eariy 
boyhood,  he  is  left  to  think  about  things  very  near  at  band. 
The  horizon  is  limited,  but  the  light  is  very  dear  within  these 
narrow  limits.  He  sees  sharply  but  not  broadly.  Professor 
Hone's  remark  is  very  expressive:  "However  invalid  the  l&bor- 
er's  ideas  and  actions  may  be  from  the  emplojrer's  standpoint, 
they  are  apparently  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  peculiar 
drcumstances  of  his  life  and  work,  and  that,  considering  his  own 
immediate  interests  merdy,  th^  are  not  foolish,  but  on  the  am- 
trary  quite  reasonable."  His  discussion  leads  to  further  coq- 
dusions  that  are  expressed  in  the  foUowing  words:  "  (i)  that  men 
drcumstanced  differently  as  to  both  inheritance  and  present 
environment  are  bound  to  reach  quite  different  condusions  as  to 
rights,  morality,  and  sound  economic  policy;  (3)  that  employers 
and  laboreis  are  so  differently  circumstanced  that  they  are 
likdy  to  differ  radically  on  these  points,  and  are  likdy  to  be  al- 
together incapable  of  mutual  understanding  in  regard  to  them; 

(3)  that  these  differences  do  not  necessarily  indicate  any  lack 
of  morality  or  intelligence  on  the  part  of  dther  class;  and,  finally, 

(4)  that  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  <£  the  laborer's 
life  and  work  there  is  growing  up  a  cUstinctive  trade-uni<m  view- 
point wliich  must  be  reckoned  with,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  all  practical  labor  problems." 

Respooslbility  of  Leaderahip.  —  For  some  of  the  dements  in 
this  complex  situation  in  which  unionism  is  found  the  labor 
leader  must  be  hdd  accountable.  A  psychological  study  at  this 
type  would  indeed  be  interesting.  Much  depends  upon  his 
abilities  and  his  moral  fibre.  At  Us  best  the  real  labor  leader  is 
as  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  a  person  as  could  be  found  in  any 
walk  in  life.  His  opportunities  are  laige.  His  responsibilities  are 
great.  His  temptations  are  numerous  and  insinuating.  Many 
have  in  the  past  hved  up  to  the  exacting  demands  of  the  por- 
tion and  have  discharged  the  dudes  devolving  upon  them  with 
honor  and  distinction.  There  are  many  to-day  who  are  doing  the 
same.    On  the  other  band,  s(»ne  have  fallen  prey  to  selfishness. 
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to  the  traps  set  for  them  by  crafty  eaemies,  or  have  lacked  the 
strength  of  will  to  stand  by  the  cause.  There  are  also  some  to- 
day who  are  in  the  same  position.  As  usual,  it  is  the  case  of  fail- 
ure that  attracts  the  most  general  attention,  while  also  it  is  true 
that  success  in  unionism  is  not  always  regarded  as  success  of  the 
approved  type.  In  this  matter  of  leadership  the  situation  is  not 
altogether  peculiar.  Other  causes  have  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  evolving  leaders.  It  has  often  taken  time.  Unionism  is 
but  a  half  century  old;  not  in  ideal  but  in  organized  pursuit  of  the 
ideal.  Fifty  3rears  is  not  a  long  time  to  evolve  a  satisfactory 
type  of  leadership  in  sufficient  numbers  to  lead  three  millions 
and  more  of  workers.  The  requirements  of  the  type  are  complex 
and  exacting.  Especially  short  is  the  time  when  the  difficulties 
are  taken  into  account.  It  is  quite  singularly  a  case  of  natural 
leadership  uncultivated  by  the  arts  of  special  preparation.  Th«« 
are  no  fitting  schools  for  the  training  c^  this  kind  of  leader.  Ex- 
perience is  the  teacher  and  the  union  itself  is  the  school.  Learn- 
ing by  doing  is  here  applied  with  a  rigidity  that  sometimes 
a^rofiches  to  cruelty.  These  labor  leaders  must  lead,  yet  they 
must  keep  within  sight  of  the  followers.  The  whole  organization 
is  intensely  democratic.  Consequently  the  demagogue  always 
has  his  chance.  He  is  constantly  dogging  the  heels  of  the  more 
far-sighted  leader  and  causing  him  to  modify  his  plans  and  ad- 
just his  i^peals  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  sure  of  his  following. 
The  labor  leader  has  the  taf^  of  working  for  the  ideals  of  his 
union  in  two  directions.  Without,  he  must  meet  the  non-unicm 
man,  an  unfriendly  or  hostile  public  and  the  opposition  of  the 
employer.  Within,  he  must  cultivate  his  following,  lead  the 
members  out  to  a  larger  vision  and  watch  the  machinations  of  his 
rivals,  more  or  less  unscrupulous  in  their  e£Forts  to  replace  him. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  men  fall  under  the  strain  of  this  leader- 
ship.  Itisrather  that  American  unionism  can  boast  the  number 
of  dear-visioned  men  who  are  devoting  themselves,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  cause  of  their  fellow  woi^men  with  such  able  and 
unselfish  service. 

TTnioniain  and  Social  Progress.  —  Unionism,  as  embodying 
an  ideal,  when  related  to  the  broader  community  activity  appears 
in  yet  another  phase.  Prom  this  point  of  view  it  again  i^ipears 
to  occupy  a  hirge  place.  "For  many  years,"  says  Jane  Addams, 
"  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  noble  purposes  of  trades  uni<H)3, 
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and  the  desiiabilily  of  the  ends  which  they  seek."  As  an  ideal 
the  commimity  may  be  said  for  many  years  to  have  cherished 
the  hope  of  reaUang  those  conditions  of  living  that  unionism  has 
set  for  its  goal.  Dominated  so  largely  by  the  individualism  of 
the  day  and  consenting  to  the  middle-dass  inteipretatioD  <rf  such 
ideals,  the  community  has  been  content  with  a  kind  of  modified 
laissafaire  practice,  leaving  to  the  individuals  to  get  or  to  fail  to 
get,  as  favored  by  ability  or  opportimity,  that  which  as  an  ideal 
it  has  hoped  that  all  would  have.  Realizing  for  itself  a  large 
measure  of  success,  this  class  has  become  more  in<USerent  to  the 
attainment  of  the  other  class.  Locddng  at  this  situation  in  much 
the  same  way  Miss  Addams  has  expressed  it  in  the  following 
way:  "Two  proportions  are  really  amazing:  first,  that  we  have 
turned  over  to  those  men  who  work  with  theii  hands  the  fulfill- 
ment of  certain  obligations  which  we  must  acknowledge  belong 
to  all  of  us,  such  as  protecting  little  children  from  premature 
labor  and  obtaining  shorter  hours  for  the  overworked;  and, 
second,  that  while  the  trade  unions  more  than  any  other  body 
have  secured  orderly  l^islation  for  the  defense  of  the  feeblest, 
they  are  per^tently  misunderstood  and  harshly  critidzed  by 
many  people  who  are  themselves  working  for  the  same  ends. 
Scenes  of  disorder  and  violence  are  enacted  because  trade  unions 
are  not  equipped  to  accomplish  what  they  are  undertaking.  The 
state  alone  could  accomplish  it  without  disorder.  The  public 
shirks  its  duty  and  thus  holds  a  grievance  toward  the  men  yibo 
undertake  the  performance  of  that  duty.  It  blames  the  union 
men  for  the  disaster  wHch  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ment is  a  partial  one." 

From  yet  another  point  of  view  uni(»s  serve  a  very  practical 
purpose.  It  is  <rf  course  well  known  that  the  iotroducticai  of 
machinery  will  throw  men  out  oS.  work;  men  with  perlu^  a 
skilled  trade  and  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  learn  a  new  one. 
Con^deration  for  increased  output  and  decreased  cost  dictates 
that  the  men  be  put  out  and  the  machines  be  put  in.  Considera- 
tion for  the  human  element  would  call  for  less  haste  and  more 
planning  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  who  are  put  out  This  is 
but  one  erf  the  many  instances  oi  industrial  readjustment  that 
is  continually  going  on.  The  advantages  (d  this  are  large  in  mai^ 
ways;  but  they  are  costly  in  human  wreckage.  The  very  rapidly 
of  the  changes  gives  no  time  for  a  readjustment  of  the  human 
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factor.  It  has  almost  been  forgotten  in  the  hey  day  of  rejoicing 
at  records  of  production  broken  and  wealth  increased.  Serious 
attention  was  given  to  this  phase  of  the  situation  only  after  the 
unfortunates  began  to  speak  for  themselves.  When  unions  with 
the  strength  bom  of  their  organization  step  in  and  compel  more 
consideiatlott  for  the  losses  as  well  as  the  gains  coming  from 
mechanical,  industrial  and  commercial  improvement,  much  un- 
necessary human  suflering  may  be  prevented.  This,  though 
perhaps  retarding  the  changes  and  interfering  with  profits,  re- 
sults in  a  positive  social  gain.  The  rule  of  reason  is  applicable  to 
all  social  changes.  They  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  be  unreasonable. 
To  insist  that  man  shall  still  be  master  of  and  not  mastered  by 
his  machioeiy  is  reasonable. 

Unloiiism  not  IVansIent.  —  Unionism  is  here  to  stay.  So 
long  as  our  industrial  oi^anization  remains  on  its  non-socialist 
foundation  and  wealth  continues  to  be  distributed  among  the 
foctors  of  production  on  the  basis  of  competitive  forces  unionism 
cannot  be  eliminated.  There  must  also  remain  a  fundamental 
opposition  between  employer  and  employee.  The  interests 
are  divergent,  if  not  opposite.  Wages,  interest  and  profit  lie 
in  the  hands  of  the  employer,  as  the  enterpriser,  as  an  undivided 
sum  and  there  are  laborers,  capitalists  and  employers  to  be 
satisfied.  Bargaining  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  divi3i<Hi 
is  made.  It  cannot  be  eliminated.  It  is  the  explanation  ot 
all  that  the  employer  does,  whether  of  a  selfish  or  an  unselfish 
character.  So  it  prompts  all  that  the  laborers  do,  whether  the 
deeds  meet  with  moral  approbation  or  not.  Reconciliation  be- 
tween "capital  and  labor"  is  a  dream  that  often  visualizes  itself 
to  the  idealist.  It  is  but  a  dream.  Fundamentally,  bargaining 
must  continue.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  methods  that  should 
be  denounced.  It  may  become  so  one-sided  as  to  lose  its  real 
character  and  become  arbitrary  dictation  by  one  side  to  the 
other.  It  should  by  all  means  be  regulated.  All  commercial 
bargaining  b  regulated.  Wage  bargaining  must  also  be  subject 
to  regulation. 

As  developments  now  indicate,  the  equality  will  be  preserved 
by  strong  coganization  on  both  sides.  Such  strengUi  should 
inspire  respect  and  that  again  should  become  a  very  substantial 
guarantee  of  industrial  peace.  As  the  rivalry  will  not  pass 
with  the  continuance  of  strikeless  industry,  ^e  existence  of 
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unions  will  amtmue  to  be  of  great  importaDce.  With  thdr 
JDCre&sing  importance  will  come  their  more  careful  study  and 
their  better  understanding.  Such  study  must  become  more 
deliberate,  more  scientific  and  less  i>assionate.  "Trade  unionism 
and  industrial  warfare,"  declares  Professor  Hozie,  "  are  mat- 
ters of  fact.  They  are  so  in  the  same  sense  that  institutions, 
animal  and  plant  species,  and  physical  conditions  are  matters 
of  fact.  As  such  they  are  the  outcome  of  sufficient  causation, 
and  the  problems  connected  with  them,  like  all  other  problems 
of  a  scientific  nature,  are  to  be  solved,  if  at  all,  not  through 
passion  and  sentiment  and  guessing,  but  through  a  study  (^ 
the  causes  which  produce  them.  In  short,  if  we  are  to  solve 
the  problems  raised  by  trade-unionism,  we  must  proceed  in  a 
scientific  spirit.  We  must  put  adde  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  look  at  these  industrial  troubles  as  matters  of  fact  Calmly 
and  di^tasmonatdy  we  must  search  for  thdr  underlying 
causes." 

Such  an  attitude  of  study  may  some  day  realize  for  us  the 
picture  sketdied  in  the  report  c^  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations.  "The  ideal  day  in  the  industrial  world  will  be 
reached  when  all  Ubor  dilutes  will  be  settled  as  a  result  of 
reason  and  not  as  a  result  of  force.  This  ideal  day  can  be  has- 
tened if  the  employers,  on  the  one  hand,  will  earnestly  strive 
to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  worker  and  look  at 
the  conditions  not  only  through  the  eye  of  the  employer  but 
through  the  eye  of  the  worker;  and  if  the  worker  will  strive  to 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  employer  and  look  at  the 
conditions  not  only  through  the  eye  of  the  worker  but  through 
the  eye  of  the  employer." 

The  Future:  UaBkilled  Labor.  —  It  has  been  a  difficult  task 
to  discuss  unionism  as  it  appears.  Not  only  does  it  have  a  differ- 
ent appearance  from  each  angle  of  vision.  It  is  constantly 
changing  in  ideal,  in  purposes,  in  form  of  organization  and  in 
methods.  Just  now  a  far-reaching  change  is  being  made.  Trade 
unionism  is  giving  way  to  labor  unionism,  in  the  sense  that  the 
unskilled  are  coming  in  much  larger  numbers  into  the  movement. 
The  more  aristocratic  trade  union  with  its  membership  of 
highly  skilled  arrisans  is  losing  its  influence  in  the  wider  field. 
&^ny  of  these  have  altered  the  conditions  c^  membership, 
taking  in  the  less  skilled  of  the  same  general  line  of  work  and 
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also  the  "helpers"  and  the  "hands."  This  policy  has  some- 
what restored  the  lost  prestige.  In  the  general  field  a  three 
hundred  per  cent  gain  in  membership  among  the  unskilled 
woricers  against  a  fifty  per  cent  gain  among  the  skilled  shows 
clearly  the  t^idendes.  Such  a  condition  rapidly  developing 
indicates  the  nature  of  future  changes  in  unionism.  It  is  very 
true  that  "  the  key  to  the  new  unionism  is  the  new  importance 
of  unskilled  labor."  The  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  indus- 
trial unionism,  of  political  activity  and  socialism,  and  of  revolu- 
tionary industrial  unionism  have  been  somewhat  fully  discussed 
in  former  cbiq)ters.  These  present  large  dements  of  the  un- 
known. 

Orooitunism  Vubus  Ideailam.  —  Whether  or  not  the  Ameiv 
lean  Federation  of  Labor  will  succeed  in  maintainmg  all  of  the 
distinctive  differences  between  itself  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
is  not  quite  certain.  Tendencies  toward  the  spirit  of  the  Knights 
is  mai^est  in  the  industrial  form  of  organization.  Though 
at  present  the  Federation  has  quite  completely  routed  its  early 
rival,  this  must  not  be  taken  as  final.  There  is  a  broader  view 
than  simply  the  present  or  past  relation  of  these  two  bodies. 
Various  phases  of  organization  have  been  emphasized  in  the 
past  at  different  times.  There  was  an  element  of  idealism  in 
the  Knights  that  strongly  appeals  to  many  of  the  laboring 
class  even  to-day.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  Federation  places 
sufficient  emphasis  upon  this.  The  more  self-centered  attitude 
of  the  skilled  trade  unions  has  of  necessity  emphasized  the 
ptactical.  It  may  have  been  over-emphasized.  The  ideal  and 
practical  are  difScult  to  combine  effectively.  If  in  the  past 
the  Federation  has  placed  strong  emphasis  upon  the  latter, 
the  results  appear  to  justify  the  course.  It  appears  that  there 
is  a  present  danger  of  over-emphaas.  Such  a  course  will  give 
cause  for  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  Kni^ts  of  Labor,  either 
through  that  organization  or  through  another.  Experience 
would  indicate  that  the  change  will  come  through  a  modification 
of  the  American  Federation  itself. 

Tarbolent  Elements.  —  One  source  c^  danger  lies  very  near 
the  surface  in  the  newer  unionism.  The  unskilled  are  more 
turbulent  in  nature,  and  less  mclined  to  secure  their  demands 
by  degrees.  Their  intensely  democratic  spirit  opens  the  way 
to  influence  for  the  more  reckless  aspirants  to  leadership.    Un- 
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less  the  lines  of  cootrol  can  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  experience  and  see  steadily  the  importance  of  law  and 
order,  there  is  a  possibility,  if  not  a  probability,  that  there  will 
be  a  renewal  of  turbulence  and  irresponsible  activity  wherever 
the  newer  elements  dominate.  Ilie  balance  against  such  a 
development  lies  in  the  real  ability  and  practical  qualities  <tf 
leadership  possessed  by  the  men  in  (^ce  and  in  other  podtituia 
of  trust  to-day.  It  also  appears  in  the  extent  to  which  the  ad- 
vantages <d  collective  bargain  and  trade  agreonent  have  been 
made  clear  to  a  large  grotq)  of  employers.  Wherever  the  more 
turbulent  elements  in  the  unions  appear,  the  employes  throw 
their  influence  with  the  conservative  union  leaders.  This  sit- 
uation has  strong  possibilities  for  steadiness  and  restraint  upon 
all  union  activity. 

nnionism  Moat  Find  Itself.  —  Unionism  will  not  reach  a 
position  in  which  it  can  command  the  general  ^proval  that 
it  desires  until  it  has  secured  a  strong  contrd  over  itself.  Tur- 
bulence win  have  to  be  controlled  from  within  the  organization, 
if  it  is  to  be  satisfactorily  controlled.  The  investigations  into 
the  lawlessness  cd  the  anthracite  coal  strike  led  the  commission 
to  embody  in  its  rq>ort  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  situation, 
not  mly  as  it  existed  then  but  as  it  will  always  tend  to  exist 
under  present  conditions. 

"As  has  been  said,  the  idle  and  vidous,  who  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  purpose  or  object  of  the  strike,  ctftai  unite 
with  the  less  orderly  of  the  strikers  themselves  in.  creating  the 
deplorable  scenes  of  violence  and  terror  which  have  all  too  often 
characterized  the  otherwise  laudable  efforts  of  organized  labor 
to  improve  its  conditions.  Surely  this  tendency  to  disorder 
and  violation  of  law  imposes  upon  the  organizati<m  which 
begins  and  conducts  a  movement  of  such  importance  a  grave 
responsilHlity.  It  has,  by  its  voluntary  act,  created  dangers 
and  should,  therefore,  be  vigilant  in  averting  them.  It  has, 
by  the  concerted  action  of  many,  aroused  passions  which, 
uncontrolled,  threaten  the  public  peace;  it,  therefore,  owes 
society  the  duty  c^  exerting  its  power  to  check  and  confine 
these  passions  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  of  law.  Such 
organizations  should  be  the  powerful  coadjutors  of  government 
in  mainntining  the  peace  and  upholding  the  law.  Only  so  can 
they  deserve  and  attain  the  respect  due  to  good  citizenship, 
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and  only  so  can  they  accomplish  the  boieficait  ends  which  for 
the  most  part  th^  were  created  to  attain." 

These  lessons  unions  must  leam.  Station  and  even  strikes 
are  justifiable  both  l^ally  and  morally.  Disorder,  violence, 
lawlessness  in  any  form  has  no  justification  either  in  law  or  in 
mtnals.  So  long  as  laborers  feel  that  there  is  injustice  they 
must  join  the  movement  that  unionism  embodies.  There  is 
the  moral  responability  resting  upon  them.  The  movement 
cannot  be  carried  on  eSectively  without  the  organization  that 
such  combination  implies,  and  organized  agitation  is  the  only 
effective  form  of  agitation  in  these  days.  "People  talk  about 
a^tators,  but  the  only  real  agitator,"  it  is  said,  "is  injustice: 
and  the  only  way  is  to  correct  the  injusUce  and  withdraw  the 
agitation."  This  spirit  reveals  one  side.  Hie  other  is  found 
in  the  equally  impressive  statement  that  "a  labor  or  other 
organization,  vhoac  purpose  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
violati<»i  of  law  and  order  of  society,  has  no  right  to  exist" 

Tlie  so(mer  the  trade-unionism  of  to-day  finds  itself,  be- 
CCHnes  its  own  master,  the  sooner  it  will  be  in  position  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  its  existence.  It  wiU  then  need  fewer  friends 
to  champion  it  before  the  community.  It  will  have  fewer 
enemies  to  <^ipoee  its  Intimate  purposes.  The  future  ot 
unionism  lies  in  its  own  hands. 
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The  Next  Step  in  Democracy 

By  R.  W.  SELLARS,  Ph.D. 
AaBitBnt  Pfofnaoi  of  Philosophy  in  the  Univenity  oi  Mlrhlgpn 

TS  PP, "',  ii-50 

A  sensible,  moderate  account  q&  what  may  be  called  the  new 
socialism.  Instead  of  being  sentimental  and  emotional,  the 
author  takes  a  realistic,  evolutionaiy  view  of  society.  He  points 
out  that  the  older  socialist  theories  were  larg;ely  sym^oms  of 
maladjustments  which  pointed  to  the  need  for  a  more  ethical 
spirit,  and  for  a  guiding  principle,  in  accordance  with  this  spirit. 
The  author  separates  the  essential  from  the  unessential  charac- 
teristics of  the  socialist  movement,  and  reaches  the  conduaon 
that  the  socialist  agitation  has  suggested  a  principle  or  attitude 
rather  than  a  prt^ram.  The  next  step  m  democracy  will  be  a 
scftming  of  industrialism,  which  is  already  beginiung  in  such 
movements  as  coK>peration  and  profit-sharing.  The  Great  War 
is  toadied  upcKi,  and  its  deeper  causes  and  probable  omsequences 
are  conadered.  Finally,  the  universalization  of  democracy  is 
taken  iq>  and  the  author  maintains  that  democracy  is  an  adiieve- 
ment  and  not  a  gift. 
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Poverty  and  Social  Progress 

Bt  MA17RICE  PAKMELEE,  PhD. 

The  author  has  made  a  ctxnpcebenBive  survey  t4  the  pidb- 

lems  (d  poverty  which  shows  the  (me-sided  character  c^  many 
of  the  explanations  of  its  causation,  and  which  will  at  least 
furnish  the  starting  point  for  an  effective  program  of  prevention. 

In  a  brief  introductdon  are  discussed  the  organization  of  so- 
ciety and  pathological  eodal  conditions.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  an  extended  diacuBsbn  of  the  csusee  and  oonditioDs 
of  povcxty,  in  which  the  author  has,  by  exteonveaes  of  treat- 
ment, placed  the  onplusis  on  the  two  fundamental  ecooomic 
problems,  namely,  those  of  pniduction  and  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discusaon  of  the 
biological  factors  in  the  causation  of  poverty.  Readers  not 
interested  in  this  a^>ect  erf  the  subject  may  (nnit  these  chapters, 
however,  without  bong  hiaxivenienced  in  reading  the  remainder 
(rf  the  book. 

Part  m  describes  the  Remedial  and  Preventive  MeaBures 
and  includes  chapters  oo:  the  modeni  bumanitaiiaQ  movement; 
the  nature  of  philaDthro[^  both  private  and  public;  dependents 
and  defectives;  eugenic  measures;  thrift;  social  insurance;  the 
raising  of  wages  and  the  regulation  of  labor  siq^y;  the  produc- 
tiveness of  society;  and  industrial  democracy. 

The  book  is  suitable  for  use  as  a  text-book  for  cdlege  and 
university  coutses  on  charities,  poverty,  pauperism,  dependency 
and  social  pathology.  It  will  also  be  useful  to  persons  who  are 
interested  in  these  important  sociai  questions. 
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Transportatkm  Rates  and  Their  Regu^ 
ktion 

By  harry  G.  brown 

347  tP;  owwi  pclatt,  ti.ja 

This  volume  classifies  the  costs  of  transportation  and  dis- 
cusses the  extent  to  which  each  class  of  costs  does  affect  and 
oii^t  fa>  aflcct  rates.  The  author  then  descnbes  the  vaiious 
kinds  of  cei^Mtitioa  ia  tiatiqMMtatioa,  maaapofy  cODditkoa 
aad  the  wBfow  Und*  of  diteriufantfcm.  Th«  first  scvoi  cluq>- 
teis  of  the  hook  are  ^vea  <rta  to  the  Qimry  of  tntisportatioa 
rates,  wbldl  are  dealt  wtth  primarily  in  their  relation  to  com- 
meice.  A  iisaia&  of  American  legislation  r^ulating  lates,  and 
full  discussions  cS  important  dedams  and  theories  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  follow.  The  last  chapter  discuasea 
the  vailous  ki&da  of  gottmrneAtal  intcif enncEa  with  tian^iorta* 
tlon.  The  theory  of  tiaa^ortatiOB  ntCM  aad  tiidr  re^ulatloa 
is  IHuatrated  with  a  soffident  number  of  concrete  cases  to  make 
the  reader  or  the  student  feel  that  the  presenfatloa  is  thoroughly 
practical,  and  to  keep  before  the  reader  throughout  a  realization 
d  the  relation  of  rate  maUng  to  trade.  Each  rate  structure 
<a  rqpilatioa  ia  tested  by  its  probable  effect  in  securing,  or  fail- 
ing to  KCUEC,  the  fnn^miim  of  «lt  really  profitaUt  conuaeKe, 
and  the  largest  econonilc  wtO-bdng  of  the  cmnaiimity. 
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American  Municipal  Progress 

BtCHAKLES  zuebun 
Ntv  BdHiM,  Bmirely  SewHlUm  Md  Gnally  StOort/^ 

SM  tP-,  HI.,  cmm  oetoM,  tiMt 

Professor  Zueblin's  work  baa  a  message  ioi  all  who  live  io 
either  a  great  metnqiolis  or  a  small,  progressive  town.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Zueblin's  eariiw 
work  as  it  is  a  new  vdume.  The  devdoinncint  of  the  cities  and 
the  growth  of  the  social  conscience  in  the  past  decade  have 
made  necessary  a  larger  treatment,  and  the  author,  althou^ 
using  the  earlier  work  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new,  has  almost 
doubled  its  pages,  and  at  the  same  time  has  added  to  its  value 
with  many  illustrations. 

The  book  takes  up  in  detail  such  problems  as  public  utilities, 
schools,  libraries,  children's  playgrounds,  parks,  public  baths 
and  public  gymnasiums;  also  such  questions  as  those  of  r^>id 
transit,  8amtati<m  and  the  care  at  streets;  the  latest  experiments 
in  municipal  ownership  and  municipal  administration  are  re- 
a>rded.  The  discussicm  is  from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare, 
and  is  based  on  repeated  personal  investigations  in  the  leading 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Despite  its  large  interest  for  the 
general  reader,  its  comprdenaveness  makes  it  valuable  to  the 
research  student  as  wdl,  and  its  exhaustive  biblit^r^hy  is  in- 
valuable to  the  spedalisL  The  wc^  is  unique  and  will  be 
found  a  OHuplete  guide  in  many  imfftmiliar  paths. 
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Principles  and  Methods  of  Municipal 
Administration 


By  WOXIAH  BENNETT  UDNRO 
PiafcMor  of  Minuc^Ml  Govemment  in  Huvud  ddvodty 


Professor  Munro's  new  vdume  deals  with  the  acttul  adminu- 
tiative  functions  d  the  dty,  thus  supplementiag  his  euha 
vtdumes  on  the  structure  of  dty  govemment  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  indudes  ch^ters  on  such  important  fields  cd  day- 
to-day  munidp&l  wcvk  as  dty  planning,  street  administiatiMi, 
water  3iq>ply,  sanitation,  police,  fire  protectiim,  public  lighting, 
sdKXil  management  and  munidptd  finance.  In  each  fhnptiT 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  survey  fd  the  subject,  yet 
everything  is  discussed  in  a  ncm-tecbnical  way.  The  author's 
aim  has  been  to  show  in  an  accurate  and  interesting  way  just 
bow  the  dty  departments  are  organized  for  their  vroA,  what 
problems  they  have  to  face  and  how  they  try  to  meet  these 
problems.  In  a  word,  he  deals  very  fully  with  what  may  be 
called  the  mechanics  of  present-day  d^  govemment,  and  that 
is  the  [diase  <rf  the  subject  which  requires  nnet  attention  to-day. 
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